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Mabie, Haminton WRIGHT, essayist; 
born in Cold Spring, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1845; 
was educated at Williams College and at 
Columbia University; and became asso- 
ciate editor of The Outlook. He is a 
trustee of Williams and Barnard Colleges, 
and president of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association. His publications in- 
clude Essays on Work and Culture; Es- 
says on Books and Culture; Essays on 
Nature and Culture; My Study Fire; 
Under the Trees and Blsewhere; Short 
Studies in Literature; Essays on Literary 
Interpretation; Norse Stories Retold from 
the Eddas, ete. 

McAfee, RopertT BRECKINRIDGE, law- 
yer; born in Mercer county, Ky., in Febru- 
ary, 1784. During the War of 1812 he 
served in the Northwestern army, becom- 
ing captain in the regiment of Col. Rich- 
ard M. Johnson; was prominent in the 
politics of Kentucky, of which he was 
lieutenant-governor in 1820-24. He pub- 
lished a History of the War of 1812. He 
died in Mercer county, Ky., March 12, 
1849. 

McAlester, Mites DANIEL, military of- 
ficer; born in New York, March 21, 1833; 
graduated at West Point in 1856, and 
entered the engineer corps in May, 1861. 
He was one of the most useful of the en- 
gineer officers of the United States army 
during the Civil War, being successively 
chief engineer in a corps of the Army of 
the Potomac, of the Department of the 
Ohio, at the siege of Vicksburg, and of 
the Military Division of the West. In 
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1863-64 he was assistant Professor of En- 
gineering at West Point. He was in many 
battles of the war, and assisted in reduc- 
ing several strongholds in the vicinity of 
Mobile. He died in Buffalo, N. Y., April 
23, 1869. 

MacAlister, JAMurs, educator; born in 
Glasgow, Seotland, April 26, 1840; was 
educated at Brown University and at the 
University of New York. In 1874-81 he 
was superintendent of public schools in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and in 1883-91 held the 
same office in Philadelphia, Pa. He then 
became president of the Drexel Institute 
in the latter city. He is a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and has 
published Drexel Institute; Philadelphia; 
and many addresses, reports, and papers 
on education. 

McAllister, Fort, Caprure or. As 
Sherman’s army, marching from Atlanta 
to the sea, approached Savannah, they 
found Fort McAllister, at the mouth of 
the Ogeechee River, a bar to free communi- 
cation with the ocean, and on Dee. 13, 
1864, General Hazen was ordered to carry 
it by assault. With a division of the 15th 
Corps Hazen crossed the Ogeechee at 
King’s Bridge, and at 1 p.m. that day his 
force was in front of the fort—a strong 
enclosed redoubt, garrisoned by 200 men 
under Major Anderson. Sherman and 
Howard repaired to a signai-station where, 
with glasses, they could see the move- 
ments against the fort. Hazen’s bugles 
sounded and the division moved to the as- 
sault. A little before a National steamer 
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appeared below the fort, to communicate 
with the National army, but her com- 
mander was not sure whether Fort Me- 
Allister was still in the hands of the Con- 
federates. All doubt was soon removed. 
Hazen’s charging troops, after a brief but 
desperate struggle, fighting hand-to-hand 
over the parapet, won a complete victory. 
The fort, garrison, and armament were 
soon in possession of the Nationals, who 
in the struggle had lost ninety men, killed 
and wounded. The Confederates lost near- 
ly fifty men. Sherman had seen the entire 
conflict, and when the American flag 
waved over the fort, he and Howard 
hastened thither in a small boat, unmind- 


two years he was the chief engineer and 
acting president of the Erie Railroad. 
During the building of the new capitol at 
Albany he was one of the consulting en- 
gineers. He died in New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1890. 

MacArthur, ArrHur, military officer; 
born in Massachusetts, June 1, 1845; son 
of Judge Arthur MacArthur; of Scotch 
descent. He entered the Union army as 
first lieutenant and adjutant of the 24th 
Wisconsin Infantry, Aug. 4, 1862; was 
promoted major, Jan. 25, 1864, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel and brevet colonel in May, 
1865. On Feb. 23, 1866, he was com- 
missioned successively second lieutenant 
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ful of the danger of explosion of torpe- 
does, with which the river bottom was 
strewn. 

McAlpine, Wirriam Jarvis, civil en- 
gineer; born in New York City in 1812; 
was educated in New York, and in 1827- 
46 was an engineer in the construction of 
the Erie Canal. Afterwards he was chief 
engineer of the construction of dry-docks 
in the Brooklyn navy-yard. He became 
New York State Engineer in 1857, and 
was made State Railroad Commissioner 
two years later. In 1868 he was elected 


president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. In 1870 he won the 


prize which had been offered by the Aus- 
trian government for the best plan for 
improving that part of the Danube River 
known as “The Iron Gates.” Mr. Me- 
Alpine constructed the first water-works 
in the cities of Chicago and Albany. For 
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and first lieutenant in the 17th United 
States Infantry; was promoted captain 
in the 36th Infantry, July 28, 1866, and 
transferred to the 26th Infaatry, Sept. 21 
of the same year; was promoted major 
and assistant adjutant - general, July 1, 
1889; lieutenant - colonel, May 26, 1896.8 
During the Civil War he made an excep- 
tionally brilliant record, and was several 
times mentioned in orders for conspicuous 
gallantry and daring. On one occasion 
he recaptured some Union batteries at the 
very moment the Confederates were about 
to turn them on the Union forces, and 
took ten battle flags and 400 prisoners. He 
signally distinguished himself in the bat- 
tles of Stone River, Missionary Ridge, 
Perryville, Ky.; Dandridge, and Franklin, 
Tenn., and in the Atlanta campaign. For 
his exceptional gallantry in the battle of 
Missionary Ridge he was awarded one of 
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the congressional medals of honor. After 
the declaration of war against Spain, in 
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1898, he was appointed a brigadier-general 
of volunteers. He was one of the first 
general officers to be sent to the Philip- 
pines, and for his services at the capture 
of the city of Manila was promoted to 
major-general, Aug. 13. At the time of 
the Filipino attack on the Americans in 
the suburbs of Manila, Feb. 4, 1899, he 
was in command of the 2d division of the 
8th Army Corps, which included the fa- 
mous 20th Kansas Regiment, under com- 
mand of Con. FREDERICK FUNSTON (gq. v.), 
and the equally famous Utah Battery. 
On Jan. 2, 1900, he was promoted to 
brigadier-general in the regular army; 
on the relief of Gen. Extwerit 8S. OTIS 
(q. v.) as commander of the Military 
Division of the Philippines, soon after- 
wards General MacArthur was appointed 
his successor; and on the reorganization 
of the army, in February, 1901, he was 
promoted to major-general U. S. A., and 
confirmed as commander of the Division 
of the Philippines. 

Proclaiming Amnesty.—Under instruc- 
tions from Washington, he promised am- 
nesty to the Filipino insurgents in the 
following terms: 


“ MANILA, June 21, 1900. 


“By direction of the President of the 
United States the undersigned announces 
amnesty. with complete immunity for the 
past and absolute liberty of action for the 
future, to all persons who are now or at 


any time since Feb. 4, 1899, have been in 
insurrection against the United States in 
either a military or a civil capacity, and 
who shall within a period of ninety days 
from the date hereof formally renounce all 
connection with such insurrection and sub- 
scribe to a declaration acknowledging and 
accepting the sovereignty and authority of 
the United States in and over the Philippine 
Islands. The privilege herewith published 
is extended to all concerned, without any 
reservation whatever, excepting that persons 
who have violated the laws of war during 
the period of active hostilities are not em- 
braced within the scope of this amnesty. 

“All who desire to take advantage of the 
terms herewith set forth are requested to 
present themselves to the commanding officers 
of the American troops at the most convenient 
station, who will receive them with due con- 
sideration according to rank, make provision 
for their immediate wants, prepare the neces- 
sary records and thereafter permit each in- 
dividual to proceed to any part of the archi- 
pelago according to his own wishes, for which 
purpose the United States will furnish such 
transportation as may be available either by 
railway, steamboat, or wagon. Prominent 
persons who may desire to confer with the 
military governor, or with the Board of 
American Commissioners, will be permitted to 
visit Manila, and will, as far as possible, 
be provided with transportation for that 
purpose. 

“In order to mitigate as much as possible 
consequences resulting from the various dis- 
turbances which since 1896 have succeeded 
each other so rapidly, and to provide in some 
measure for destitute soldiers during the 
transitory period which must inevitably suc- 
ceed a general peace, the military authorities 
of the United States will pay 30 pesos to 
each man who presents a rifle in good con- 
dition. ARTHUR MACARTHUR, 

“ Major-General, United States Volunteers, 
Military Governor.” 


Defining Restraints of Martial Law— 
On Dee. 20, 1900, he issued the following 
proclamation, ordering the strict enforce- 
ment of martial Jaw against the Filipino 
insurgents, and further defining the in- 
tentions of the United States government: 


“In the armed struggle against the soy- 
ereign power of the United States now in 
progress in these islands frequent violations 
of important provisions of the laws of war 
have recently manifested themselves, ren- 
dering it imperative, while rejecting every 
consideration of belligerency of those oppos- 
ing the government in the sense in which the 
term belligerency is generally accepted and 
understood, to remind all concerned of the 
existence of these laws, that exemplary 
punishments attach to the infringement 
thereof, and that their strict observance is 
required, not only by combatant forces, but 
‘as well by non-combatants, native or alien, 
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residing within occupied places. In _ pur- 
suance of this purpose reference is made to 
the certain provisions of the laws of war, as 
most essential for consideration under pres- 
ent condition. 

“Notice is accordingly given to the insur- 
gent leaders already committed to, or who 
may be contemplating a system of war, that 
the practice thereof will necessarily ter- 
minate the possibility of those engaging 
therein returning to normal civic relations 
in the Philippines. That is to say, persons 
charged with violation of the laws of war 
must, sooner or later, be tried for felonious 
crimes, with all the attending possibilities 
of conviction ; or, as an only means of escape 
therefrom, must become fugitive criminals 
beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, 
which, in effect, means life-long expatriation.” 


Here the rules of war as applying to 
persons residing in an occupied place who 
are working against the government are 
cited. 


“The principal object of this proclamation 
is to instruct all classes throughout the 
archipelago as to the requirements of the 
laws of war in respect of the particulars 
herein referred to, and to advise all con- 
cerned of the purpose to exact, in the future, 
precise compliance therewith. The practice 
of sending supplies to insurgent troops from 
places occupied by the United States, as is 
now the case, must cease. If contumacious or 
faint-hearted persons continue to engage in 
this traffic they must be prepared to answer 
for their actions under the penalties de- 
elared in this article. 

“The remarks embodied in the foregoing 
rules apply with special force to the city of 
Manila, which is well known as a rendezvous 
from which an extensive correspondence is 
distributed to all parts of the archipelago 
by sympathizers with and by emissaries of 
the insurrection. All persons in Manila or 
elsewhere are again reminded that the entire 
archipelago, for the time being, is neces- 
sarily under the rigid restraints of martial 
law, and that any contribution of advice, in- 
formation, or supplies, and all correspond- 
ence the effect of which is to give aid, sup- 
port, encouragement, or comfort to the armed 
opposition in the field, are flagrant violations 
of American interests, and persons so en- 
gaged are warned to conform to the laws 
which apply to occupied places as herein set 
forth. 

“The newspapers and other periodicals of 
Manila are especially admonished that any 
article published in the midst of such mar- 
tial environment which by any construction 
can be classed as seditious must be regard- 
ed as intended to injure the army of oeccu- 
pation and as subjecting all connected with 
the publication to such punitive action as 
may be determined by the undersigned. 

=e Men who participate in hostilities with- 
out being part of a regularly organized 
force, and without sharing continuously in 
{ts operations, but who do so with intermit- 


tent returns to their homes and avocations, 
divest themselves of the character of sol- 
diers, and, if captured, are not entitled to 
the privileges of prisoners of war. It is well 
known that many of the occupied towns 
support and encourage men who habitually 
assume the semblance of peaceful pursuits, 
but who have arms hidden outside of the 
towns, and periodically slip out to take part 
in guerilla war. 

“The fact that such men have not hereto- 
fore been held responsible for their actions 
is simply an evidence of the solicitude of 
the United States to avoid all appearance of 
harshness in pacifying the islands, and not 
of any defect in the law itself. The people 
of the archipelago are now instructed as to 
the precise nature of the law applicable in 
such cases, and are warned to mistrust lead- 
ers who not only require soldiers to expose 
themselves to the ordinary vicissitudes of 
campaign, but insist upon duties that neces- 
sarily expose all who engage therein to the 
possibility of trial for a capital offence.” 


McArthur, Duncan, military officer; 
born in Dutchess county, N. Y., June 14, 
1772. His father removed to the Ohio 
frontier of Pennsylvania when Duncan 
was only eight years of age. At eighteen 
he volunteered in defence of the frontier 
against the Indians, and served in Har- 
mar’s campaign (see HARMAR, JOSIAH). 
McArthur became a surveyor, and, pur- 


DUNCAN McoARTHUR. 


chasing large tracts, became possessed of 
much landed wealth. He was a member 
of the Ohio legislature in 1805, and in 
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1808 became major-general, of the State 
militia. When war was kindling he was 
chosen colonel of the Ohio volunteers, 
and was second in command at the sur- 
render of Drerroir (q. v.). In the spring 
of 1813 he was promoted to brigadier-gen- 
eral, and in 1814 succeeded General Har- 
rison in command of the Army of the 
West. 

Late in the summer of 1814, the critical 
situation of General Brown’s army on 
the Niagara frontier induced General Me- 
Arthur to make a terrifying raid in the 
western part of Canada, to divert the at- 
tention of the British. He arrived at De- 
troit Oct. 9, with about 700 mounted men 
which he had raised in Kentucky and 
Ohio. Late in that month he left Detroit 
with 750 men on fleet horses, and, with 
five pieces of cannon, passed up the lake 
and St. Clair River towards Lake Huron, 
to deceive the Canadians. On the morn- 
ing of the 25th he suddenly crossed the 
river, pushed on in hot haste to the 
Moravian towns, and on Nov. 4 entered 
the village of Oxford. He appeared un- 
heralded, and the inhabitants were great- 
ly terrified. There he disarmed and 
paroled the militia, and threatened in- 
stant destruction to the property of any 
one who should give notice to any British 
post of his coming. Two men did so, and 
their houses were laid in ashes. On the 
following day he pushed on to Burford, 
where the militia were casting up in- 
trenchments. They fled at his approach, 
and the whole region was excited with 
alarm. The story went before him that 
he had 2,000 men in his train. He aimed 
at Burlington Heights, but at the Mo- 
hawk settlement, on the Grand River, 
near Brantford, he was confronted by a 
large body of Indians, militia, and dra- 
goons. Another British force, with ar- 
tillery, was not far distant, so McArthur 
turned southward, down the Long Point 
road, and drove some militia at a post 


on the Grand River. There he killed 
and wounded seven men and_ took 
131 prisoners. His own loss was one 


killed and six wounded. He pushed on, 
destroying flouring-mills at work for the 
British army in Canada, and, finding a 
net of peril gathering around him, he 
turned his face westward and hastened to 
Detroit, pursued, from the Thames, by 


1,100 British regulars. He arrived at 
Sanwich, Nov. 17, and there discharged 
his band. That raid was one of the bold- 
est operations of the war. He skimmed 
over hundreds of miles of British terri- 
tory with the loss of only one man. In 
the fall of 1815 he was elected to the 
Ohio legislature, and in 1816 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to conclude 
treaties with the Indian tribes. He was 
again an Ohio legislator and speaker of 
the House, and in 1819 was sent to Con- 
gress. He was governor of Ohio from 
1830 to 1832, and while in that office 
he met with a serious accident, from which 
he never recovered. He died near Chilli- 
cothe, O., April 28, 1839. 

McBryde, Jonn McLAREN, educator; 
born in Abbeville, 8. C., Jan. 1, 1841; 
graduated at the University of Virginia in 
1860. He served in the Confederate army 
till 1863, when he was transferred to the 
Confederate Treasury Department. At 
the close of the war he engaged in farming 
in Virginia. In 1879-82 he was Professor 
of Botany and Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; and in 1883-87 Pro- 
fessor of Botany and president of the South 
Carolina College. He then became presi- 
dent of the University of South Carolina 
and director of the South Carolina agri- 
cultural experiment station. In 1891 he 
was chosen president of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and director of the Vir- 
ginia agricultural experiment station. 

McCabe, CHARLES CARDWELL, clergy- 
man; born in Athens, O., Oct. 11, 1836; 
was educated at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and became a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference in 1860. In 
1862 he was appointed chaplain of the 
122d Ohio Infantry. During the battle of 
Winchester he was taken prisoner, and 
spent four months in Libby prison. Af- 
ter his release he rejoined his regiment, 
but soon resigned to enter the service of 
the UniTEep STATES CHRISTIAN COMMIS- 
sIoN (q. v.), for which he raised large 
sums of money. When peace was con- 
cluded he settled in Portsmouth, 9., and 
was appointed financial agent for Wesley- 
an University. In 1884 he became secre- 
tary of the Methodist Episcopal Mission- 
ary Society, and has since become widely 
known because of the very large sums of 
money he has raised for the society. He 
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was elected bishop in 1896. He has 
lectured on Zhe Bright Side of Libby 
Prison. 

McCabe, James Dapnney, author; born 
in Richmond, Va., July 30, 1842; received 
an academic education. His publications 
include fanaticism and its Results; Life 
of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson; Memoir of 
Gen. Albert S. Johnston; Life and Cam- 
paigns of Gen. Robert EH. Lee; Planting 
the Wilderness; The Great Republic; His- 
tory of the Grange Movement; Centennial 
History of the United States; Lighis 
and Shadows of New York Life, ete. 
He died in Germantown, Pa., Jan. 27, 
1883. 

McCabe, WILLIAM Gorpon, educator ; 
born in Richmond, Va., Aug. 4, 1841; 
graduated at the University of Virginia 
in 1861; served in the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, becoming a captain 
in the 3d Artillery Corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. After the war he 
founded and became head master of the 
University School in Petersburg, Va., 
which he subsequently removed to Rich- 
mond, Va. He is the author of The De- 
fence of Petersburg; an edition of Cesar’s 
Gallic War; Ballads of Battle and Bra- 
wery, ete. 

McCall, Epwarp R., naval officer; born 
in Charleston, 8. C., Aug. 5, 1790; entered 
the navy as midshipman in 1808, and in 
the summer of 1813 was leutenant of the 
brig Enterprise. In the action with the 
Boxer, Sept. 4, 1813, his commander (Lieu- 
tenant Burrows) was mortally wounded, 
when the command devolved upon McCall, 
who succeeded in capturing the British 
vessel. For this service Congress voted 
him a gold medal. 
commander in 1825, and captain in 1835. 
He died in Bordentown, N. J., July 31. 
1853. 

McCall, Grorce ARrcurIBALpD, military 
officer; born in Philadelphia, March 16, 
1802; graduated at West Point in 
1822; distinguished himself in the war in 
Florida, and served in the war against 
Mexico, in which he was assistant-adju- 
tant-general with the rank of major, at 
the beginning. Late in 1847 he was pro- 
moted to major of infantry; was made 
inspector-general in 1850; and in April, 
1853, resigned. When the Civil War broke 
out, he organized the Pennsylvania Re- 


He was made master- 


serve Corps, consisting of 15,000 men, and 
was made brigadier-general in May, 1861. 
This force was converted into three di- 
visions of the Army of the Potomac, under 
his command, and they did gallant service 
in McClellan’s campaign against Richmond 
in 1862. Made captive on the day be- 
fore the battle of Malvern Hills, he sut- 
fered such rigorous confinement in Rich- 
mond that he returned home in broken 
health, and resigned in March, 1863. 
He died in West Chester, Pa., Feb. 26, 
1868. 

McCall, Huacu, military officer; born in 
South Carolina in 1767; joined the’ army 
in May, 1794; was promoted captain in 
August, 1800. When the army was re- 
organized in 1802 he was retained in the 
2d Infantry; was brevetted major in July, 
1812; and served during the second war* 
with England. He was the author of a 
History of Georgia. He died in Savannah, 
Ga., July 9, 1824. 

McCalla, BowMAN HENDRY, naval offi- 
cer; born in Camden, N. J., June 19, 1844; 
was appointed a midshipman in the navy, 
Noy. 30, 1861; was at tlhe Naval Academy 
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in 1861-64; promoted ensign, Nov. 1, 1866; 


master, Dec. 1 following; lieutenant, 
March 12, 1868; leutenant-commander, 
March 26, 1869; commander, Noy. 3, 
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1884; and captain, March 3, 1899. In 
1890, while commander of the Enterprise, 
he was tried by court-martial on five 
charges, found guilty, and sentenced to 
suspension for three years and to retain 
his number on the lst of commanders 
during suspension. During the war with 
Spain he was in command of the Marble- 
head, and so distinguished himself, es- 
pecially by his services in Guantanamo 
Bay, that the President cancelled the 
court -martial’s sentence of suspension 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the written petition of all his 
classmates. After his promotion to cap- 
tain he was given command of the pro- 
tected cruiser Newark, with orders to'pre- 
pare her for the run to the Philippines. 
For the speed with which he accomplished 
this duty he was officially complimented 
by the Navy Department. When the Box- 
er troubles in China called for foreign in- 
tervention, Captain McCalla was ordered 
tc Taku, and there was placed in com- 
mand of the first American detachment 
ordered on shore duty. On the march 
headed by Admiral Seymour, of the Brit- 
ish navy, planned for the relief of the 
foreign legations in Peking, it was Cap- 
tain MecCalla’s tactical skill that enabled 
the small force to get back to Tientsin, 
after the failure of the attempt. Con- 
cerning this movement Admiral Seymour 
said: “That my command pulled out in 
safety is due to Captain McCalla. The 
credit is his, not mine, and I shall recom- 
mend the Queen that he and his men be 
recommended by her to the President of 
the United States,’ and in his official re- 
port he said: “I must refer specially to 
Commander McCalla, of the American 
cruiser Newark, whose services were of the 
greatest value to me and all concerned. 
He was slightly wounded in three places, 
and well merits recognition.” On Sept. 
22, 1900, the Secretary of the Navy offi- 
cially commended him for his services in 
the operations in China, and on March 
16, 1901, he was further honored by being 
assigned to the command of the new 
battle- ship Kearsarge, considered one 
of the most enviable commands in the 
navy. 

McCalley, Henry, geologist; born in 
Madison county, Ala., Feb. 11, 1852 
eraduated at the University of Virginia 


in 1875, and became a farmer. In 1877 
he taught school at Demopolis, Ala.; in 
1878-83 was assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of Alabama; in 
1883-90 was chemist to the Geological 
Survey of Alabama, and also assistant 
State geologist; and since 1890 has been 
chief assistant geologist of Alabama. He, 
is a member of the American Institute of 


Mining Engineers; and the author of 
many geological papers, maps, reports, 
euG: 


McCann, WitrtAM PENN, naval offi- 
cer; born in Paris, Ky., May 4, 1830; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1854; entered the navy with 
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the rank of passed midshipman; was pro- 
moted lieutenant, 1855; lieutenant - com- 

mander, 1862; commander, 1866; captain, 
1876; and commodore, 1887. In the Civil 
War he drove off the Confederate battery 
attacking Franklin’s corps at West Point, 
Va., on May 2, 1862; captured the Con- 
federate gunboat Teazer, July 4, follow- 
ing; was in the battle of Mobile Bay; 
and during the war captured several block- 
ade-runners. In 1891 he was commission- 
ed an acting rear-admiral and given com- 
mand of the South Pacific station. On 
June 4, 1891, after a spirited chase, he 
captured at Iquique, Chile, the steamer 
Itata, which had taken arms and ammu- 
nition aboard at San Diego, Cal., for the 
Chilean revolutionists. He sent the ship 
and its cargo back to San Diego, and 
was commended by the Navy Department. 
He was retired in May, 1892. During 
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the war with Spain he was recalled to 
service and appointed prize commission- 
er for the Southern District of New York. 
McCarthy, Justin, author; born in 
Cork, Ireland, Nov. 22, 1830; visited the 
United States in 1868, and lectured for 
nearly three years. He is the author of 
Prohibitory Legislation in the United 
States; A History of Our Own Times ; The 
Story of Mr. Gladstone’s Life, ete. 
McCauley, Cuartes ApAM HOKE, or- 
nithologist; born in Middletown, Md., July 
13, 1847; graduated at West Point and 
appointed a second lieutenant of the 3d 
Artillery in 1870; transferred to the 2d 
Cavalry in 1878; and promoted first lieu- 
tenant in 1879. After his graduation at 
West Point he made a special study of or- 
nithology, and in 1876 was appointed or- 
nithologist in the Red River exploring 
expedition. His publications include Or- 
nithology of the Red River of Texas; The 
San Juan Reconnaissance in Colorado and 
New Mewico; Reports on the White River 
Indian Agency, Colorado, and the Uinta 
Indian Agency; Pagasa Springs, Colo- 
rado: Its Geology and Botany, ete. 
McClellan, CARSWELL, civil engineer; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 3, 1835; 
graduated at Williams College in 1855; 
joined the 32d New York Regiment, and 
became topographical assistant on the 
staff of Gen. Andrew A. Humphreys in 
1862. In August, 1864, he was taken pris- 
oner, and on being paroled in the follow- 
ing November he resigned his commission. 
He published Personal Memoirs and Mili- 
tary History of Ulysses 8. Grant, vs. the 
Record of the Army of the Potomae. 
McClellan, Grorce BriInTon, military 
officer ; born in Philadelphia, Dee. 3, 1826; 
graduated at West Point in 1846; was 
lieutenant of sappers, miners, and pon- 
toniers in the war against Mexico, and 
was commended for gallantry at various 
points from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico. After the war he was instructor 
of bayonet exercise at West Point, and 
his Manual, translated from the French, 
became the text-book of the service. In 
1852 he was engaged with Capt. Randolph 
B. Marey (afterwards his father-in-law) 
and Gen. C. F. Smith in explorations and 
surveys of Red River, the harbors of 
Texas, and the western part of a proposed 
route for a Pacific railway; also moun- 
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tain ranges and the most direct route to 
Puget’s Sound. He was next sent on a 
secret mission to Santo Domingo; and in 
1855 he was sent with Majors Delafield 
and Mordecai to Europe to study the or- 
ganization of European armies and ob- 
serve the war in the Crimea. Cap- 
tain McClellan left the army in 1857 and 
engaged in civil engineering and as super- 
intendent of railroads. He was residing 
in Ohio when the Civil War broke out, 
and was commissioned major-general of 
Ohio volunteers by the governor. He took 
command of all the troops in the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio; and after a brief and 
successful campaign in western Virginia, 
was appointed to the command of the 
National troops on the Potomac (after- 
wards the Army of the Potomac) and com- 
missioned a major-general of the regular 
army. On the retirement of General Scott 
in November, 1861, he was made general- 
in-chief. His campaign against Richmond 
in 1862 with the Army of the Potomac 
was not successful. He afterwards drove 
General Lee out of Maryland, but his de- 
lay in pursuing the Confederates caused 
him to be superseded in command by Gen- 
eral Burnside. General McClellan was 
the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States against 
Mr. Lincoln in 1864 (see below). He re- 
signed his commission in the army on the 
day of the election, Nov. 8, and took 
up his residence in New York. ‘After a 
visit to Europe, he became (1868) a 
citizen of New Jersey, and engaged in the 
business of an engineer. The will of Ed- 
ward A. Stevens, of Hoboken, made him 
superintendent of the Stevens floating bat- 
tery; and he was appointed superintend- 
ent of docks and piers in the city of New 
York, which office he resigned in 1872. In 
1877 he was elected governor of New Jer- 
sey. He died in Orange, N. J., Oct. 29, 1885. 
Presidential Candidate-——On Aug. 29, 
1864, the Democratic National Convention 
assembled in Chicago, Ill., and nominated 
General McClellan for the Presidency on 
the following declaration of principles: 


Resolved, that in the future, as in the 
past, we will adhere with unswerving 
fidelity to the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, as the only solid foundation of our 
strength, security, and happiness as a 
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McCLELLAN, GEORGE BRINTON 


people, and as a framework of government 
equally conducive to the welfare and pros- 
perity of all the States, both Northern 
and Southern. 

Resolved, that this convention does 
explicitly declare, as the. sense of the 
American people, that after four years of 
failure to restore the Union by the ex- 
periment of war, during which, under the 
pretence of military necessity, or war 
power higher than the Constitution, the 
Constitution itself has been disregarded in 
every part, and public liberty and private 
right alike trodden down, and the material 
prosperity of the country essentially im- 
paired, justice, humanity, liberty, and the 
public welfare demand that immediate ef- 
forts be made for a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to an ultimate convention of 
the States or other peaceable means, to 
the end that at the earliest practicable 
moment peace may be restored on the basis 
of the federal Union of the States. 

Resolved, that the direct interference 
of the military authorities of the United 
States in the recent elections held in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, and Delaware, 
was a shameful violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and a repetition of such acts in the 
approaching election will be held as rey- 
olutionary, and resisted with all the 
means and power under our control. 

Resolved, that the aim and object of 
the Democratic party are to preserve the 
federal Union and the rights of the States 
unimpaired; and they hereby declare that 
they consider the administrative usurpa- 
tion of extraordinary and dangerous pow- 
ers not granted by the Constitution; the 
subversion of the civil by the military 
laws in States not in insurrection; the 
arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, 
trial, and sentence of American citizens in 
States where civil law exists in full force; 
the suppression of freedom of speech and 
of the press; the denial of the right of 
asylum; the open and avowed disregard of 
State rights; the employment of unusual 
test oaths, and the interference with and 
denial of the right of the people to bear 
arms in their defence,,as calculated to pre- 
vent a restoration of the Union and the 
perpetuation of a government deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


Resolved, that the shameful disre- 
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gard by the administration of its duty in 
respect to our fellow-citizens who are now 
and have long been prisoners of war in a 
suffering condition, deserves the severest 
reprobation on the score alike of public 
policy and common humanity. 

Resolved, that the sympathy of the 
Democratic party is heartily and earnest- 
ly extended to the soldiers of our army 
and the seamen of our navy, who are and 
have been in the field under the flag of 
their country; and, in the event of its at- 
taining power, they will receive all the 
care, protection, and regard that the brave 
soldiers and sailors of the republic have 
so nobly earned. 

His letter of acceptance was as fol- 
lows: 

“OrANGH, N. J., Sept. 8. 
“T0 Hon. Horatio Seymour and others, com- 
mittee, etc.: 

“* GpNTLEMEN,—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter informing me 
of my nomination by the Democratic National 
Convention, recently held at Chicago, as their 
candidate at the next election for President 
of the United States. 


“Tt is unnecessary for me to say to you 
that this nomination comes to me unsought. 


I am happy to know that, when the 
nomination was made, the record of my 
public life was kept in view. The effect 


of long and varied service in the army, dur- 
ing war and peace, has been to strengthen 
and make indelible in my mind and heart the 
love and reverence for the Union, Constitu- 
tion, laws, and flag of our country im- 
pressed upon me in early youth. These feel- 
ings have thus far guided the course of my 
life, and must continue to do so until its 
end. The existence of more than one govern- 
ment over the region which once owned our 


flag is incompatible with the peace, the 
power, and the happiness of the people. The 
preservation of our Union was the sole 


avowed object for which the war was com- 
menced. It should have been conducted for 
that object only, and in accordance with 
those principles which I took occasion to 
declare when in active service. Thus con- 
ducted the work of reconciliation would have 
been easy, and we might have reaped the 
benefits of our many victories on land and 
sea. 

“The Union was originally formed by the 
exercise of a spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise. To restore and preserve it, the 
same spirit must prevail in our councils and 
in the hearts of the people. The re-estab- 
lishment of the Union, in all its integrity, is 
and must continue to be the indispensable 
condition in any settlement. So soon as it 
is clear, or even probable, that our present 
adversaries are ready for peace upon the 
basis of the Union, we should exhaust all 
the resources of statesmanship practised by 
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civilized nations, and taught by the traditions 
of the American people, consistent with the 
honor and interests of the country, to secure 
such peace, re-establish the Union, and 
guarantee for the future the constitutional 
rights of every State. The Union is the one 
condition of peace. We ask no more. 

“Tet me add what I doubt not was, al- 
though unexpressed, the sentiment of the 
convention, as it is of the people they repre- 
sent, that when any one State is willing to 
return to the Union it should be received 
at onee with a full guarantee of all its con- 
stitutional rights. If a frank, earnest, and 
persistent effort to obtain these objects 
should fail, the responsibility for ulterior 
consequences will fall upon those who remain 
in arms against the Union, but the Union 
must be preserved at all hazards. I could 
not look in the face my gallant comrades of 
the army and navy who have survived so 
many bloody battles, and tell them that their 
labors, and the sacrifices of so many of our 
slain and wounded brethren, had been in vain, 
that we had abandoned that Union for which 
we have so often perilled our lives. A vast 
majority of our people, whether in the army 
and navy or at home, would, as I would, 
hail with unbounded joy the permanent res- 
toration of peace on the basis of the Union 
under the Constitution, without the effusion 
of another drop of blood, but no peace can 
be permanent without Union. 

“As to the other subjects presented in the 
resolutions of the convention, I need only 
say that I should seek in the Constitution of 
the United States, and the laws framed in 
accordance therewith, the rule of my duty 
and the limitation of executive power; en- 
deavor to restore economy in public expendi- 
tures, re-establish the supremacy of the law, 
and by the operation of a more vigorous 
nationality resume our commanding position 
among the nations of the earth. The con- 
dition of our finances, the depreciation of 
the paper money, and the burdens thereby 
imposed on labor and capital, show the neces- 
sity of a return to a sound financial system, 
while the rights of citizens and the rights 
of States, and the binding authority of law 
over the President, army, and people, are 
subjects of no less vital importance in war 
than in peace. 

“ Believing that the views here expressed 
are those of the convention, and the people 
you represent, I accept the nomination. I 
realize the weight of the responsibility to 
be borne should the people ratify your choice. 
Conscious of my own weakness, I can only 
seek fervently the guidance of the Ruler of 
the Universe, and, relying on His all-power- 
ful aid, do my best to restore Union and 
peace to a suffering people, and to establish 
and guard their liberties and rights. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Gno. B. McCLieLuaNn.” 

McClellan, Grorce Briyron, lawyer; 
born in Dresden, Saxony, Noy. 23, 1865; 
son of Gen. George B. McClellan: 
graduated at Princeton University in 


1886, became a journalist in New York 
City; appointed treasurer of the New York 
and Brooklyn Bridge in 1889; admitted to 
the bar in 1892; president of the New 
York board of aldermen in 1893-94; and 
elected to Congress as a Democrat in 1895, 
1897, and 1899. 

McClellan, Henry BRAINERD, educator ; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 17, 1840; 
graduated at Williams College in 1858; 
joined the Confederate army in 1862; 
was made assistant adjutant-general of 
cavalry in the Army of Northern Virginia 
in 1863; was also chief of staff to Gens. 
Wade Hampton and James E. B. Stuart. 
He became principal of the Sayre Fe- 
male Institute in Lexington, Ky., in 
1870. He published Life and Campaigns 
of Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, Com- 
mander of the Cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, ete. 

McClelland, Ropert, statesman; born 
in Greencastle, Pa., Aug. 1, 1807; gradu- 
ated at Dickinson College in 1829; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1831; removed to 
Michigan in 1833; elected to the State 
legislature in 1838; to Congress as a 
Democrat in 1843; and governor in 1852. 
He resigned the last office to become Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior 
under President Pierce. He died in De- 
troit, Mich., Aug. 27, 1880. 

McClernand, JoHN ALEXANDER, mili- 
tary officer; born in Breckenridge county, 
Ky., May 30, 1812. His family removed 
to Illinois while he was a small child. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1832; 
served in the Black Hawk War; engaged 
in trade and journalism; and was in the 
Illinois legislature at different times be- 
tween 1836 and 1842. He was in Congress 
in 1843-51 and 1859-61, when, the war 
breaking out, he resigned and, with others, 
raised a brigade of volunteers. He dis- 
tinguished himself at BrtMonr (q. v.), 
and was made brigadier-general. After 
the battle of Forr Donetson (q. v.) he 
was promoted major-general; commanded 
a division at the battle of Shiloh; suc- 
ceeded General Sherman in command of 
the army engaged in the Vicksburg ex- 
pedition in January, 1863; distinguished 
himself in the battles that followed; com- 
manded the 13th Army Corps till July, 
1863; and resigned his commission Noy. 
30, 1864. Subsequently he engaged in law 
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practice in Springfield, Ill, till his death, 
Sept. 20, 1900. 

McCloskey, Joun, cardinal; born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 1810; grad- 
uated at St. Mary’s College, in Maryland, 
in 1827; prepared for the priesthood, 
and was ordained in 1834. He was 
chosen the first president of St. John’s 
College, at Fordham, and at the age of 
thirty-four was consecrated coadjutor to 
Bishop Hughes, whom he succeeded at the 
latter’s death in 1864. On March:15, 1875, 
Archbishop McCloskey was elevated to the 
cardinalate, being the first American priest 


CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 


ever so honored. He exercised the office 
with great dignity, and died in New York 
City, Oct. 10, 1885. 

McClure, ALEXANDER Ketty, journal- 
ist; born in Sherman’s Valley, Pa., Jan. 
9, 1828; was educated at home; and in 
1842 was apprenticed to the tanner’s 
trade. In 1846-50 he edited the Mifflin 
Sentinel, and in 1850-56 the Chambers- 
burg Repository. In the latter year he 
was admitted to the bar. In 1857-59 he 
was a member of the Pennsylvania legislat- 
ure; in 1862-64 he again edited the Cham- 
bersburg Repository ; and in 1868-73 prac- 
tised law in Philadelphia. In 1872 he was 
a State Senator and in 1873 an unsuc- 
cessful independent candidate for mayor 
of Philadelphia, being defeated by a small 
plurality only. In 1875 he became editor- 
in-chief of the Philadelphia Times, and 
in March, 1901, retired therefrom. His 
publications include Three Thousand Miles 
Through the Rocky Mountains; The 


South; Lincoln and Men of War-Times; 
Our Presidents and How We Make Them, 
Glick 

McClure, James Gore Kina, educator ; 
born in Albany, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1848; 
graduated at Yale University in 1870, and 
at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1873; and in the following year was or- 
dained a Presbyterian minister. In 1874- 
79 he held a pastorate in New Scotland, 
N. Y.; in 1881-97 in Lake Forest, Ill; 
and in 1897 was elected president of the 
Lake Forest University. He is author of 
History of New Scotland, N. Y.; Presby- 
terian Church ; Possibilities; and The Man 
Who Wanted Help. 

McClure, Sir Roperr JoHN LE Mez- 
SURIER, arctic explorer; born in Wexford, 
Treland, Jan. 28, 1807. In 1850-54 he ex- 
plored the polar seas north of America in 
the ship Investigator, and was the first to 
discover the long-sought northwest ocean 
passage from the Atlantie to the Pacific 
waters. For this discovery he was knight- 
ed and presented with $20,000. He died 
in London, England, Oct. 14, 1878. 

McConnell, Samvurnt D., clergyman; 
born in Westmoreland county, Pa., in 
1846; graduated at Washington and Jef- 
ferson College in 1868: was ordained in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1873. 
After serving churches in several cities he 
became rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1896. His publica- 
tions include History of the American 
Episcopal Church; The Next Step im 
Christianity, ete. 

McCook, ALEXANDER McDowet1, mili- 
tary officer; born in Columbiana county, 
O., April 22, 1831; a son of Mag. Dan- 
1EL McCook (q. v.); graduated at West 
Point in 1852; served against the Indians 
in New Mexico in 1857; was assistant in- 
structor of tactics at West Point in 1858- 
61; and was colonel of the Ist Ohio Regi- 
ment at the battle of Bull Run. In Sep- 
tember, 1861, he was commissioned briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, and in July, 
1862, having distinguished himself at Shi- 
loh and Corinth, he was promoted major- 
general. He fought in the battle of Perry- 
ville in command of the Ist Corps of the 
Army of the Ohio, and commanded the 
right wing in the battle at Stone River 
(q. v.). He was afterwards in command 
of the 20th Army Corps, and fought in the 
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battle of CHICKAMAUGA (q. v.). In 1880 
he was promoted to colonel of the 6th In- 
fantry; in 1890 to brigadier-general; and 
in 1894 to major-general; and was retired 
April 22, 1895. 

McCook, Anson GrorceE, military offi- 
cer; born in Steubenville, O., Oct. 10, 
1835: another son of Major McCook; was 
educated in the common schools of New 
Lisbon, O.; spent several years in Cali- 
fornia; and was admitted to the bar in 
1861. When the Civil War broke out he 
entered the Union army as a captain in 
the 2d Ohio Infantry; was in the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run; and on the reorganization 
of his regiment for three years’ service 
became colonel, and served with the Army 
of the Cumberland, and later in the At- 
lanta campaign, becoming a_ brigadier- 
general. After the war he was United 
States assessor of internal revenues at 
Steubenville, O., till 1873; then removed 
to New York City. He was a Republican 
Representative in Congress in 1877-83; 
secretary of the United States Senate in 
1887-93; and chamberlain of the city of 
New York in 1893-97. 

McCook, Dantet, military officer; born 
in Canonsburg, Pa., June 20, 1798; was 
educated at Jefferson College, and subse- 
quently settled in Carrollton, O. He was 
sixty-three years old at the beginning of 
the Civil War, but offered his services 


as a major. 
while trying to intercept Gen. John Mor- 
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gan, in his raid, and died near Bufling- 
ton’s Island, O., July 21, 1863. Ten of 
his sons served in the Union army. 

McCook, DANIEL, military officer; born 
in Carrollton, O., July 22, 1834; another 
son of Major McCook; graduated at the 
Alabama University in 1858; studied law, 
and after being admitted to the bar in 
Steubenville, O., settled in Leavenworth, 
Kan. At the beginning of the Civil War 
he entered the Union army as captain 
of a local company. Later he was chief 
of staff of the Ist division of the Army 
of the Ohio in the campaign of Shiloh. 
He became colonel of the 52d Ohio Infan- 
try in 1862, and was assigned to com- 
mand a brigade under General Sherman. 
In July, 1864, he was selected by General 
Sherman to lead the assault against the 
Confederates at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., 
and, while doing so, was mortally wound- 
ed, dying July 21, 1864. Five days be- 
fore his death he was promoted briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. 

McCook, Epwarp Moopy, military offi- 
cer; born at Steubenville, O., June 15, 
1833; a nephew of Major McCook. He 
was an active politician in Kansas, and 
was a member of its legislature in 1860. 
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to the government, and entered the army He was an efficient cavalry officer during 


He was mortally wounded the Civil War, rising to the rank of brig- 


adier-general in April, 1864. He was in 
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the principal battles in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and northern Georgia, and in the 
Atlanta campaign commanded a division 
and was distinguished for skill and 
bravery in quick movements. 

During the siege of Atlanta he was or- 
dered to move out to Fayetteville and, 
sweeping round, join Stoneman—leading 
another cavalry raid —at Lovejoy’s Sta- 
tion on the night of July 28. He and 
Stoneman moved simultaneously. McCook 
went down the west side of the Chatta- 
hoochee; crossed it on a pontoon bridge 
at Rivertown; tore up the track between 
Atlanta and West Point, near Palmetto 
Station; and pushed on to Fayetteville, 
where he captured 500 of Hood’s wagons 
and 250 men, and killed or carried away 
about 1,000 mules. Pressing on, he struck 
and destroyed the Macon Railway at Love- 
joy’s at the appointed time; but Stone- 
man did not join him. Being hard press- 
ed by Wheeler’s cavalry, McCook turned 
to the southward and struck the West 
Point road again at Newman’s Station. 
There he was met by a force of Missis- 
sippi infantry moving on Atlanta, and, at 
the same time, his rear was closely press- 
ed by Confederate cavalry. He fought at 
great odds, but escaped with a loss of 
his prisoners and 500 of his own men. 
In 1865 he was brevetted major-general 
of volunteers; in 1866-69 was American 
minister to the Hawaiian Islands; and 
in 1870 was appointed governor of Col- 
orado Territory. 

McCook, HrNRY CHRISTOPHER, clergy- 
man and entomologist; born in New Lis- 
bon, O., July 3, 1837; nephew of Major 
McCook; graduated at Jefferson College 
in 1859. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he entered the Union army as 
a first lieutenant in the 41st Tlinois 
Regiment, of which he afterwards became 
chaplain. In 1869 he was called to the 
pastorate of the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. On the declara- 
tion of war against Spain (1898) he was 
appointed chaplain of the 2d Pennsylvania 
Regiment. Dr. McCook is widely known 
as an entomologist. His publications in- 
clude Agricultural Ants of Texas; Honey 
and Occident Ants; American Spiders and 
Their Spinning-work; Tenants of an Old 
Farm; Old Farm Fairies; Women Friends 
of Jesus; The Gospel in Nature; Object 


and Outline Teachings ; Ecclesiastical Em- 
blems; The Latimers, a Scotch-Irish His- 
toric Romance of the Western Insurrec- 
tion, ete. 

McCook, Roserr Larimer, military offi- 
cer; born in New Lisbon, O., Dec. 28, 
1827; another son of Major McCook; stud- 
ied law and practised in Cincinnati. In 
1861 he was commissioned colonel of the 
9th Ohio Regiment, which he had organ- 
ized. He first served in the West Virginia 
campaign under McClellan; later was 
transferred with his brigade to the Army 
of the Ohio, fought in the battle of Mill 
Spring, Ky., Jan. 19, 1862, where he 
was severely wounded; and in March, 
1862, was promoted brigadier-general of 
volunteers. Having rejoined his brigade 
before his wound had healed, he was 
murdered by guerillas while lying in an 
ambulance near Salem, Ala., Aug. 6, 1862. 

McCormick, Cyrus Hat, inventor; 
born in Walnut Grove, Va., Feb. 15, 1809. 
As early as his fifteenth year he had con- 
structed a “cradle,” used in harvesting 
grain in the field. His father, in 1816, 
had invented an improved reaper, and in 
1831 Cyrus invented another, for which 
he first obtained a patent in 1834. In 
1845, 1847, and 1858 he patented valuable 
improvements. He moved to Cincinnati 
in 1845, and to Chicago in 1847. The 
gold medal of the American Institute was 
awarded to him for his invention in 1845, 
and he received the Commercial Medal 
at the World’s Fair in London in 1851. 
In 1855 he was awarded the grand gold 
medal of the Paris Exposition; also the 
highest prizes of subsequent international 
and other exhibitions. In the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867 he received the grand gold 
medal of honor, and the order of the 
Legion of Honor from the Emperor of 
the French. In 1859 Mr. McCormick 
founded and endowed the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Northwest, at Chicago, and 
afterwards endowed a professorship in 
Washington and Lee University, Va. He 
died in Chicago, Ill, May 13, 1884. 

McCormick, Lranper J., benefactor; 
born in Walnut Grove, Va., Feb. 8, 1819; 
brother of Cyrus Hall McCormick. He 
was connected with the first reaper manu- 
facturing industry with his father and 
brother. In 1848 he moved to Chicago, 
and in the following year engaged with 
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his brothers in the manufacture of reap- 
He retired from active business in 


ers. 
1889. In 1871 he gave the McCormick 


Observatory and a large 24-inch refract- 
ing telescope to the University of Virginia, 
He died in Chicago, Feb. 20, 1900. 

McCormick, RIcHARD CUNNINGHAM, 
journalist; born in New York, May 23, 
1832; received a classical education; was 
a war correspondent in the Crimea in 
1854-55; served in the same capacity in 
the Civil War in 1862-63; was governor 
of Arizona in 1866-69; and represented 
that Territory in the United States House 
of Representatives in 1869-75. He was a 
delegate to the National Republican Con- 
ventions of 1872, 1876, and 1880; com- 
missioner to the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876; assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1877-78; and commissioner-general of 
the United States to the Paris Exposition 
in 1878. He was made a commander of 
the Legion of Honor of France in the lat- 
ter year. His publications include Visit 
to the Camp Before Sebastopol; Arizona: 
Its Resources, ete.; and he edited Reports 
of the United States Commissioners to the 
Paris Exposition (6 volumes). 

McCorvey, THomMAs CHALMERS, educa- 
tor; born in Monroe county, Ala., Aug. 
18, 1852; graduated at the University of 
Alabama in 1873; became Professor of 
History and Philosophy in that institu- 
tion in 1888. He is the author of The 
Government of the People of the State of 
Alabama, ete. 

McCosh, James, educator; born in 
Carskeoch, Scotland, April 1, 1811; was 
educated at the universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh; ordained in the Church 
of Scotland in 1835; later was made 
Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. He came to the 
United States in 1868, to assume the 
presidency of Princeton College, and 
served that institution with marked sue- 
cess till 1888, when he resigned. His 
voluminous publications include The 
Methods of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral; Typical Forms and 
Special Ends in Creation; The Intwitions 
of the Mind Inductively Investigated; 
The Supernatural in Relation to the 
Natural; The Laws of  Discursive 
Thought: Being a Treatise on Formal 
Logic; Christianity and Positivism; The 


Emotions; The Religious Aspect of Evolu- 
tion; The Prevailing Types of Philosophy: 
Can They Logically Reach Reality; The 
Tests of Various Kinds of Truths; Our 


JAMES McCOSH. 


Moral Nature; Philosophy of Reality, ete. 
He died in Princeton, N. J., Nov. 6, 1894. 

MacCracken, HreNRy MITCHELL, edu- 
eator; born in Oxford, O., Sept. 28, 1840; 
graduated at the Miami University in 
1857; studied at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and in the universities of Tiibin- 
gen and Berlin. In 1863-68 he was pastor 
of the Westminster Church in Columbus. 
O., and in 1868-80 of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Toledo, O. He was 
elected chancellor of the Western Uni- 
versity in Pittsburg in 1880; vice-chan- 
cellor and Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of New York in 1884, and 
chancellor of the latter institution in 
1891. He is author of Tercentenary of 
Presbyterianism; Kant and Lotze; A 
Metropolitan University; Leaders of the 
Church Universal, ete. : 

McCracken, WinttAM DENISON, au- 
thor; born in Munich, Germany, Feb. 12, 
1864, of American parents; graduated at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 1885. 
He is the author of The Rise of the Swiss 
Republic; Swiss Solutions of American 
Problems; Little Idyls of the Big World, 
euc: 

McCrary, Grorce WASHINGTON, states- 
man; born in Evansville, Ind., Aug. 29, 
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1835; received an academic education; 
was admitted to the bar in Keokuk, Ia., in 
1856; was a Republican Representative in 
Congress in 1868-77. He brought before 
Congress the first bill suggesting the crea- 
tion of an electoral commission; was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War, March 12, 1877, 
but resigned in December, 1879, to become 
a judge of the United States circuit 
court. He served in this office till March, 
1884, when he resigned and settled in 
Kansas City, Mo., where he resumed pri- 
vate practice. Among his publications is 
American Law of Hlections. He died in 
St. Joseph, Mo., June 23, 1890. 

McCrea, JANE, historical character; 
born in Bedminster (now Lamington), 
N. J., in 1753. She was the victim of a 
tragedy that caused deep and wide-spread 
indignation in the colonies, while Bur- 
goyne was making his way to the Hudson 
River. Jane, a handsome young girl, was 
visiting friends at Fort Edward when the 
invaders approached. She was betrothed 
to a young Tory living near there, who 
was then in Burgoyne’s army. When that 
army was near Fort Edward some prowl- 
ing Indians seized Jane in the house of 
her friend, and, seating her on a horse, 
attempted to carry her a prisoner to Bur- 
goyne’s camp at Sandy Hill. A detach- 
ment of Americans was sent to rescue her. 
One of a volley of bullets fired at her 
captors pierced the maiden and she fell to 
the ground dead, on July 27, 1777. The 
Indians, seeing her dead, scalped her and 
carried her glossy locks into camp as a 
trophy. Her lover, David Jones, shocked 
by the event, left the army, went to 
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GRAVE OF JANE McOREA, AT FORT EDWARD. 


Canada at the close of the war, and there 
lived, a moody bachelor, until he was an 
old man. He had purchased the sealp of 
his beloved from the Indians, and cherished 
15 


if, as a precious treasure. Miss McCrea’s 
remains were buried at Fort Edward, and 
many years afterwards were transferred to 
a cemetery between Fort Edward and 


HUGH McCULLOCH. 


Sandy Hill. The incident was woven into 
a wild tale of horror, which, believed, 
caused hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
young men, burning with indignation 
against the British for employing savages 
to fight their brethren, to join the army 
of Gates. 

McCulloch, BENJAMIN, military offi- 
cer; born in Rutherford county, Tenn., 
Noy. 11, 1811; emigrated to Texas before 
the war for its independence, and fought 
as a private at San Jacinto. He was a 
captain of rangers in the war against 
Mexico, serving well under both Taylor 
and Scott. He was a commissioner to ad- 
just the difficulties with the Mormons in 
May, 1857. Joining the Confederate army, 
he was made a brigadier-general, and led 
a corps at the battle of Pea Ridge, where 
he was killed, March 7, 1862. 

McCulloch, Huan, financier; born in 
Kennebunk, Me., Dee. 7, 1808; was edu- 
cated at Bowdoin College; and removed 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1833, where he 
practised law till 1835, when he became 
manager of a branch of the State Bank of 
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Indiana. He remained in this post till 
1856, when the charter of this branch 
expired, and then accepted the presi- 
dency of the newly organized State 
Bank of Indiana. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed comptroller of the currency under 
the new national banking law, and two 
years later became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. At this time there was a tremen- 
dous financial strain upon the government, 
on account of the heavy war expenses. 
In less than six months, however, after his 
appointment as Secretary of the Treasury, 
a large amount of the money due 500,000 
soldiers and sailors was paid, and besides 
the payment of other obligations a con- 
siderable reduction was made in the 
national debt. His conversion of more 
than $1,000,000,000 of short-time obliga- 
tions into a funded loan in less than two 
years placed the whole public debt on a 
satisfactory basis. He was Secretary of 
the Treasury till March, 1869, and after- 
wards was engaged in banking in London 
till 1878. In 1884 President Arthur re- 
called him to the Treasury Department, 
where he remained till March, 1885. He 
died near Washington, D. C., May 24, 
1895. Secretary McCulloch was author of 
Men and Measures of Half a Century. 
McDonald, Frora, heroine; born in 
Milton, South Vist, Hebrides, in 1720; 
rescued Charles Edward Stuart, the 
“ Pretender,’ from his pursuers in 
1746; married Allan McDonald in 
1750; came to America in 1773, and 
settled among other Scotch families 
at Cross Creek (now Fayetteville), 
N. C. When the Revolutionary War 
broke out, she and her husband, like 
most of the Scotch people, espoused 
the cause of the crown. Her husband 
was a captain of the Loyal Highland- 
ers in North Carolina, and was among 
the defeated at Moore’s Creek Bridge. 
After experiencing various trials be- 
cause of their political position, Flora 
and her family returned to Scotland 
before the close of the war, in which 
two of their sons were loyalist officers. 
One of them, John, became a distin- 
guished man, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society. On her voyage to 
Scotland from America the ship was 
attacked by an enemy, and Flora, 
though nearly sixty years of age, 


bravely engaged in the fight and had her 
arm broken. The stirring events of her 
early life, in connection with the “ Pre- 
tender,” were woven into a charming ro- 
mance by Sir Walter Scott. 

MacDonald, WILLIAM, educator; born 
in Providence, R. I., July 31, 1863; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1892; became 
Professor of History and Political Science 
at Bowdoin College in 1893. He is the 
editor of Select Docwments Illustrative of 
the History of the United States, ete. 

Macdonough, THomaAs, naval officer; 
born in New Castle county, Del., Dec. 23, 
1783; was of Scotch-Irish descent, and his 
father, who came from the North of Ire- 
land, was an officer of distinction in the 
Continental army. Macdonough was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the navy in 1809, 
a lieutenant in 1807, and commander in 
July, 1813. He had served with distine- 
tion in the Mediterranean squadron with 
Bainbridge and Decatur. In 1814 he com- 
manded a squadron on Lake Champlain, 
and on Sept. 11, he gained a_ signal 
victory over ethe British off Plattsburg. 
For this service he was promoted to cap- 
tain and received thanks and a gold medal 
from Congress. Civil honors were _ be- 
stowed upon him by various cities and 
towns; and the legislature of Vermont 
gave him an estate on Cumberland Head, 
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which overlooked the scene of his great 
exploit. From the close of the war Mac- 
donough’s health declined. He was given 
command of the Mediterranean squadron, 


to publish their names to the world. In 


response to the call, full 1,400 people 
gathered around the liberty pole in “ The 
Fields,” where they were harangued by 
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but his health grew rapidly worse, and he 
died at sea on a vessel sent by the govern- 
ment to bring him home, Noy. 16, 1825. 
MacDougall, ALEXANDER, military offi- 
cer; born in Scotland in 1731; came to 
America about 1755, and settled near 
New York. He learned the trade of a 
printer, and took an early and active part 
with the Sons of Liberty of New York. 
When a scheme for cheating the people 
of New York into a compliance with the 
provisions of the mutiny act was before 
the Assembly, the leaders of the Sons of 
Liberty raised a cry of alarm. Early on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 16, 1769, a handbill 
was found widely distributed over the 
city, addressed, in large letters, “To the 
Betrayed Inhabitants of the City and Col- 
ony of New York,” and signed “ A Son of 
Liberty.” It denounced the money scheme 
as a deception, covering wickedness, and 
that it was intended to divide and distract 
the colonies. It exhorted the New York 
Assembly to imitate the patriotic course 
of those of other colonies; and it closed 
with a summons of the inhabitants to 
“The Fields” the next day, to express 
their views and to instruct their Assembly- 
men to oppose the measure; and in case 
they should refuse to do go, to send notice 
thereof to all the other assemblies, and 
VA 


John Lamb, and the people, by unanimous 
vote, condemned the action of the Assem- 
bly in passing obnoxious bills. The senti- 
ments of the meeting were embodied in a 
communication to the Assembly, which was 
borne by a committee of seven leading 
Sons of Liberty—Isaac Sears, Caspar Wis- 
tar, Alexander MacDougall, Jacob Van 
Zandt, Samuel Broome, Erasmus Will- 
iams, and James Varick. Toryism was 
then rife in the New York Assembly. 
Twenty of that body, on motion of James 
De Lancey, voted that the handbill was 
“an infamous and scandalous libel.” Only 
one member—Philip Schuyler—voted No. 
The Assembly then set about ferreting 
out the author of it, and a reward of 
$500 was offered. The frightened printer 
of the handbill, when arraigned before 
the House, gave the name of MacDougall 
as the author. He was taken before the 
House, where he refused to make any 
acknowledgment or give bail. He was 
indicted and cast into prison, where he 
remained a month, and then pleaded not 
guilty and gave bail. When brought be- 
fore the House again, several months after- 
wards, he was defended by George Clin- 
ton. His answer to the question whether 
he was the author of the handbill was 
declared to be a contempt, and he was 
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$ 
again imprisoned. In February, 1771, he 
was released and was never troubled with 
the matter again. MacDougall was the 
first to suffer imprisonment for “ liberty 
since the commencement of the glorious 
struggle,’ and he was regarded as a mar- 
tyr. At public meetings his health was 
drunk, and men and women of distinction 
in the city thronged the prison and fur- 
nished him with luxuries. Popular songs 
were composed and sung under his prison 
windows, and emblematic swords were 
worn in his honor. 

MacDougall was active in the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the first Congress in 
1774, and was colonel of the Ist New York 
Regiment. On Aug. 9, 1776, he was made 
a brigadier-general, and in the retreat 
from Long Island he superintended the 
embarkation of the troops. In the battle 
of WHITE PLatns (qg. v.) he was conspic- 
uous. In the spring of 1777 he was in 
command at Peekskill, and in October of 
that year he was made a major-general in 
the Continental army. MacDougall was 
in the battle of Germantown, and in 
March, 1778, he took command in the 
Hudson Highlands, when, with Kosciusz- 
ko, he finished the fortifications there. 
In 1781 he was a member of Congress, and 
was made Minister of Marine (Secretary 
of the Navy), but did not fill the office 
long. He was again in Congress in 1784— 
85, and in the winter of 1783 he was at the 
head of the committee of army officers 
who bore the complaint of grievances to 
Congress from Newburg. He was elected 
a State Senator in 1783, and held the office 
till his death in New York City, June 8, 
1786. 

MacDougall, Sir Duncan, military 
officer; born in Scotland, in 1789; son of 
Sir Patrick MacDougall. He entered the 
army in 1804, and served in several regi- 
ments, and on the staff in Portugal, Spain, 
France, America, Cape of Good Hope, and 
West Indies. He had the distinction of 
having received into his arms two emi- 
nent British generals when they fell in 
battle—namely, General Ross, killed near 
Baltimore, and General Pakenham, slain 
near New Orleans. He commanded the 
79th Highlanders for several years. His 
son and heir, Col. Patrick Leonard Mac- 
Dougall, was commandant of the Royal 
Stall College in 1870. The family is de- 


SIR DUNCAN MacDOUGALL. 


scended, in a direct line, from Somerléd, 
the Prince of the western coast of Argyle- 
shire, and famous “Lord of the Isles.” 
Sir Duncan died Dee. 10, 1862. 
McDowell, Irvin, military officer; born 
in Columbus, O., Oct. 15, 1818. Educated 
partly at a military school in France, he 
graduated at West Point in 1838, and was 
assistant instructor of tactics there in 
1841. He was adjutant of the post until 
1845. In 1846 he accompanied General 
Wool to Mexico as aide-de-camp, winning 
the brevet of captain at Buena Vista. In 
1856 he became assistant adjutant-general, 
and brigadier-general United States army 
in May, 1861. General McDowell had 
command of the first army gathered at 
Washington, and commanded at the battle 
of Bull Run. After McClellan took com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac; Me- 
Dowell led a division under him. In 
March, 1862, he took command of a corps, 
and was appointed major-general of volun- 
teers. In April his corps was detached 
from the Army of the Potomac, and he 
was placed in command of the Department 
of the Rappahannock. He co-operated 
with the forces of Banks in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and was of great assistance 
to General Pope in the operations of the 
Army of Virginia. He was relieved, at 
his own request, Sept. 5, 1862, and subse- 
quently commanded the Department of the 
Pacific. He received the brevet of major- 
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general United States army in March, 
1865. In September, 1866, he was muster- 
ed out of the volunteer service, and after- 
wards commanded the Departments of the 


IRVIN McDOWELL. 


and the Pacific till 
He died in 


East, the South, 
his retirement, Oct. 15, 1882. 
San Francisco, May 4, 1885. 

McDowell, WiriiaAm FRASER, educator ; 
born in Millersburg, O., Feb. 4, 1858; 
graduated at the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
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sity in 1879, and at the Theological De- 
partment of the Boston University in 


1882. He was pastor of Methodist Hpis- 
copal churches in Lodi, O., in 1882- 
83; Oberlin in 1883-85; and Tiffin in 


1885-90. In the latter year he was elect- 
ed chancellor of the University of Denver. 
He is a member of the Colorado State 
board of charities and corrections. 
McDowell, Barrie at. General Banks 
with 5,000 men was at _ Harrison- 
burg, in the upper Shenandoah Valley, 
at the close of April, 1862, and “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, joined by troops under 
xenerals Ewell and Edward S. Johnson, 
had a force of about 15,000 men not far 
off. Jackson was closely watching Banks, 
when he was startled by news that Gen- 
eral Milroy was approaching from Fré- 
mont’s department, to join Banks or fall 
upon Staunton. Leaving Ewell to watch 
the latter, he turned rapidly towards 
Staunton, and sent Johnson with five 
brigades to strike Milroy. The latter, out- 
numbered, fell back to McDowell, 36 miles 
west of Staunton, whither General Schenck 
hastened with a part of his brigade, to 
assist him. Jackson also hurried to the 
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assistance of Johnson, and on May 8 a 
severe engagement occurred, lasting about 
five hours, when darkness put an end to 
it. Schenck (who ranked Milroy), find- 
ing the position untenable, withdrew dur- 
ing the night to Franklin, and the next 
day Jackson wrote to Ewell: “ Yesterday 
God gave us the victory at McDowell.” 
The Nationals lost 256 men, of whom 
only nine were killed. Jackson reported 
a loss of 461, of whom seventy were 
killed. Among the latter was General 
Johnson. 

McFingal, the title of a political and 
historical satire, in four cantos, written 
by John Trumbull during the American 
Revolution. Mci"ingal is a representative 
of the Tory or loyalist party in that 
struggle, a burly New England squire, 
constantly engaged with MHonorius, a 
champion of the Whigs, or rebels, as the 
British called the patriots. In it all 
the leading Tories of the day are severely 
lampooned. Jt is written in Hudibrastic 
style, and is the ablest American produc- 
tion of the kind. The first canto was 
published in 1775; the whole work in 


1782. An edition, fully annotated by 
Benson J. Lossing, was published in 
1881. 

McGee, Anita Newcompe, physician; 


born in Washington in 1864; daughter of 
Simon Newcoms (gq. v.). She took spe- 
cial courses at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and at the University of 
Geneva, and graduated at the medical 
department of Columbian University in 
1892. Later she practised in Washing- 
ton. In the early part of the war with 
Spain she was appointed director of the 
Hospital Corps of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and had charge of 
the selection of the trained women nurses 
for both the army and navy. On Aug. 
29, 1898, she was commissioned an acting 
assistant surgeon in the United States 
army, becoming the only woman officer in 
the army, and after the close of the war 
she was placed in charge of the nurses 
under the jurisdiction of the sureeon- 
general. She was married to W. J. McGer 
(q. v.) in 1888. 

McGee, W. J. (no Christian names), 
ethnologist; born in Dubuque county, Ia., 
April 17, 1853; was self - educated while 
at work on a farm, studying Latin, high- 
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er mathematics, surveying, etc., and read- 
ing law. In 1873-75 he was engaged in 
surveying and in law practice; in 1874- 
76 invented and manufactured a variety 
of agricultural implements; in 1875-77 
studied archeology and geology; and in 
1877-81 made the most extensive topo- 
graphical and geological survey of north- 
eastern Iowa ever produced. Later he 
became connected with the United States 
Geological Survey, for which he surveyed 
the southeastern part of the United States, 
mapping out 300,000 square miles. In 
1886 he investigated the Charleston earth- 
quake, and in 1894-95 explored Tiburon 
Island, the abode of a savage tribe which 
had never before been investigated. He 
is author of Pleistocene History of North- 
eastern Iowa; Geology of Chesapeake Bay; 
The Lafayette Formation; The Siouan 
Indians ; Primitive Trephining ; and many 
scientific papers. He is also associate 
editor of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 

McGiffert, ArTHUR CUSHMAN, theolo- 
gian; born at Sanquoit, N. Y., March 
4, 1861; graduated at the Western Re- 
serve College in 1882 and at the Union 
Theological Seminary in 1885; studied 
in Europe in 1885-88; and was instructor 
in Church History at the Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Cincinnati, in 1888-90; and 
professor in 1890-93. In the latter year 
he was called to the similar chair in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. At the session of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Chureh in 
1898, charges of heresy were brought 
against him, based on passages in his 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age. He declined to retract, and withdrew 
from the Presbyterian Chureh in March, 
1900. Among his notable publications 
are Dialogue Between a Christian and a 
Jew; A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age; and a translation of Huse- 
bius’s Church History (with notes and 
prolegomena). 

McGiffin, PHtto Norton, naval officer; 
born in Pennsylvania in 1863; gradu- 
ated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1882, and was first assigned to 
duty on the China station. He manifested 
great interest in that country, and when 
France declared war against China he 
resigned from the navy and entered the 
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service of China, after receiving the con- 
sent of the United States government. 
During the war he captured the only gun- 
boat that was lost to the French, in the 
battle of Yangtse. When peace was con- 
cluded he went to England to superintend 
the construction of several gunboats for 
China, one of which, the Chen-Yuen, be- 
came the flag-ship of the Chinese fleet 
in the war between China and Japan in 
1894-95. At the battle of Yalu River, 
which was the first great combat between 
modern war vessels, Captain McGiffin 
early became the commander of the entire 
Chinese fleet by the death of his superior 
officer. In his eagerness to work his ves- 
sel to a point of vantage he exposed him- 
self to personal danger and was badly 
wounded. He was shot once in the 
back of the head and once in 
the thigh. His body was literally filled 
with splinters. Both ear-drums_ were 
broken; all the hair was burned from his 
body, and his clothes were blown off. His 
eyesight was affected so that he was never 
able to see afterwards except in a shadowy 
outline; his body was black and blue 
from bruises. It is estimated that Me- 
Giffin’s ship was hit 400 times—120 times 
by large shot or shell. The rain of pro- 
jectiles visited every exposed point of the 
vessel. Karly in the fight a shell exploded 
in the fighting-top, instantly killing every 
one of its inmates. \ Indeed, all such con- 
trivances proved to be death-traps. Five 
shells burst in shields of the bow 6-inch 
gun, completely gutting the place. Though 
the carnage was frightful, the Chinese 
sailors, with their commander to encour- 
age them, stuck to their posts. With 
forty wounds in his body, holding an eye- 
lid up with one hand, this man of iron 
nerve led the fighting on his ship until the 
Japanese vessels gave up the contest, and 
he alone of all the Chinese commanders 
kept his ship in its proper position 
throughout the fight, thus protecting the 
flag-ship and saving the fleet from total 
destruction. It is the custom of Chinese 
officers when they lose a fight to commit 
suicide. McGiffin would not follow the 
custom, and fell into disfavor. He re- 
turned to the United States, became in- 
sane from his wounds, and killed himself 
in a hospital in New York City, Feb. 11, 
1897. 


McGee, THomas pD’Arcy, legislator; 
born in Carlingford, Ireland, April 13, 
1825; came to the United States in 1842; 
appointed on the staff of the Pilot in Bos- 
ton, but soon returned to Ireland, where 
he made himself conspicuous by his ad- 
voecacy of the policy proposed by the 
“Young Ireland” party. Suspected by 
the British government of treason, he es- 
caped to the United States, settling in 
New York, where he founded The American 
Celt and The Nation. He removed to Cana- 
da in 1856, founded The New Era, and 
was elected to the Canadian Parliament 
in 1857. His political views had changed, 
and he parted company with his old asso- 
ciates. He was active in promoting the 
union of the British colonies in North 
America, and was elected a member of the 
first Parliament of the Dominion. On 
April 7, 1868, he was assassinated on the 
public street. 

Macgillivray, ALEXANDER, Indian 
chief; born in the Creek Nation in 1740; 
was the son of a Scottish trader of that 
name, who married a Creek maiden, 
daughter of the principal chief. When he 
was ten years of age his father sent him 
to Charleston, under the care of his kins- 
man, Farquhar Gillivray, by whom he was 
placed under the tuition of an eminent 
English school-master. He was also taught 
the Latin language in the Free School of 
Charleston. At the age of seventeen he 
was sent to Savannah and placed in the 
counting-house of General Elbert, where 
he devoted much of his time to reading 
history instead of attending to his em- 
ployer’s business. His father sent for 
him to return home; and, finalty, the 
Creeks chose him for their principal sa- 
chem, or king. The King of Spain gave 
him the commission of a brigadier-general 
in his service. He married a Creek girl, 
and they had several children. Macgillivray 
desired that his children should learn and 
speak the English language, and always 
talked with them in English, while their 
mother, jealous of her native tongue, never 
would talk to them in English, but always 
in Indian. He espoused the British cause 
in the Revolutionary War; resisted many 
overtures for peace from the United States 
government; and was best known for his 
general treachery. He died in Pensacola, 
Fla., Feb. 17, 1793. 
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McGilvary, Evanper BrApLeEy, edu- 
eator; born in Bangkok, Siam, July 19, 
1864; received his early education in 
North Carolina; and graduated at 
Davidson College in 1884. He was a 
fellow of Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1889-90; an instructor and assistant 
professor in the University of California 
in 1894-99; and was then called to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dr. McGilvary has translated 
into the Siamese language the gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, John, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. He is a contributor to the 
Philosophical Review, and to Mind. 

McGlynn, Epwarp, clergyman; born in 
New York City, Sept. 27, 1837; was edu- 
cated at the College of the Propaganda in 
Rome. In 1860 he was ordained priest 
and returned to New York City, where he 
became an assistant to Father Farrell 
in St. Joseph’s Church. In 1866 he was 
appointed pastor of St. Stephen’s Church 
in New York, and while in this pastorate 
founded St. Stephen’s Home for Orphan 
and Destitute Children on a very meagre 
scale, but so rapidly did the enterprise 
grow that in a few years it occupied three 
lots on Twenty-eighth Street, two large 
houses, 20 acres of land at New Dorp, 
8. I, and an acre of iand and house at 
Belmont, Fordham. He became a strong 
advocate of the single-tax theories of 
HENRY GEORGE (q. v.), whom he heartily 
supported as candidate for mayor of New 
York City in 1887. These views were re- 
buked in a letter written him by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, and shortly afterwards 
he was suspended from his pastorate and 
summoned to Rome to appear before the 
tribunal of the Propaganda. He, however, 
refused to go, and, in consequence, was 
excommunicated. In 1892 he was restored 
to the exercise of his priestly functions. 
In 1894 Archbishop Corrigan appointed 
him pastor of St. Mary’s Church at New- 
burg, N. Y., where he died, Jan. 7, 1900. 

McGovern, Joun, author; born in Troy, 
N. Y., Feb. 18, 1850; was connected with 
the Chicago Tribune for sixteen years. He 
is the author of Empire of Information: 
Famous Women of the World; American 
Statesmen; Histories of Wheat, Money, 
Paint, and Market Places, ete. 

MacGregor, Jonn, political economist; 
born in Drynie, Ross-shire, Scotland, in 


1797; went to Canada early in life and be- 
came connected with a commercial house 
on Prince Edward Island. Subsequently 
he returned to Scotland and represented 
Glasgow in Parliament. His publications 
include Commercial and Financial Legis- 
lation of Europe and America; American 
Discovery from the Times of Columbus ; 
History of the British Empire from the Ac- 
cession of James I., ete. He died in 
Boulogne, France, April 23, 1857. 

Machen, Writiis Benson, legislator; 
born in Caldwell county, Ky., April 5, 1810; 
elected to the State Senate in 1853, and 
to the State Assembly in 1856 and 1860; 
sympathized with the South, and repre- 
sented Kentucky in the Confederate Con- 
gress in 1861-64. He was appointed Unit- 
ed States Senator from Kentucky to fill 
an unexpired term from December, 1872, to 
March, 1873. He received one vote in the 
electoral college of 1872 for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

McHenry, JAMES, statesman; born in 
Ireland, Nov. 16, 1753; emigrated to the 
United States in 1771; served during the 
Revolutionary War as surgeon. On May 
15, 1778, he was made Washington’s pri- 
vate secretary, which office he held for two 
years, when he was transferred to the staff 
of Lafayette. He was a member of the 
Maryland Senate in 1781-86, and of Con- 
gress in 1783-86. Washington appointed 
him Secretary of War in January, 1796, 
and he served until 1801. He died in 
Baltimore, Md., May 3, 1816. 

McHenry, Forr, a protective work on 
Locust Point, Baltimore, about one-half its 
present dimensions. In anticipation of 
a visit from the British marauding squad- 
rons in 1814, the people of Baltimore sunk 
some vessels in the narrow channel . be- 
tween the fort and Lazzaretto Point, which 
prevented the passage of an enemy’s ships. 
Fort McHenry was garrisoned by about 
1,000 men, volunteers and regulars, com- 
manded by Mas. Grorak ARMISTEAD 
(q. v.). To the right of it, guarding the 
shores of the Patapseo, and to prevent 
troops landing in the rear, were two 
redoubts—Fort Covington and Babcock’s 
Battery. In the rear of these, upon high 
ground, was an unfinished circular re- 
doubt for seven guns, and on Lazzaretto 
Point, opposite Fort McHenry, was a small 


battery. This and Fort Covington were 
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in charge of officers of Barney’s flotilla. 
Such were Fort McHenry and its sup- 
porters on the morning of Sept. 12, when 
the British fleet, under Admiral Cochrane, 
consisting of sixteen heavy vessels, five of 
them bomb-ships, had made full prepara- 
lions for the bombardment of the fort. 
At sunrise, Sept. 13, the bomb - vessels 
opened a heavy fire on the fort and 
its dependencies at a distance of 2 
miles, and kept up a well-directed bom- 
bardment until 3 p.m. Armistead im- 
mediately opened the batteries of Fort Mc- 
Henry upon the assailants; but after a 
while he found that his missiles fell short 
of his antagonist and were harmless. The 
garrison was composed of two companies 
of sea fencibles, under Captains Bunbury 
and Addison; two companies of volun- 
teers from the city of Baltimore, under 
the command of Captains Berry and Pen- 
nington; a company of United States ar- 
tillery, under Captain Evans; a company 
of volunteer artillerists, led by Judge 


Joseph H. Nicholson; a detachment of 
Barney’s flotilla, under Lieutenant Red- 
man, and detachments of regulars, 600 
strong, furnished by General Winder, and 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart and Major Lane. 


The garrison 


fusion in the fort caused by this event, 
and hoping to profit by it, ordered three of 
his bomb-vessels to move up nearer the 
fort, in order to increase the effectiveness 
of their guns. Armistead was delighted, 
and immediately ordered a general can- 
nonade and bombardment from every part 
of the fort; and so severe was his punish- 
ment of the venturesome intruders that 
within half an hour they fell back to their 
old anchorage. <A rocket vessel (Hrebus) 
was so badly damaged that the British 
were compelled to send a division of small 
boats to tow her out of reach of Armi- 
stead’s guns. The garrison gave three 
cheers, and the firing ceased. 

After the British vessels had resumed 
their former stations, they opened a more 
furious bombardment than before, and 
kept it up until after midnight, when it 
was discovered that a considerable force 
(1,200 picked men in barges) had been 
sent up the Patapsco in the gloom to at- 
tack Fort McHenry in the rear. They 
were repulsed, and the bombardment from 
the vessels ceased. At 7 A.M., on the 14th, 
the hostile shipping and land forces menac- 
ing the city withdrew, and Baltimore was 
saved. In this attack on the fort the 
British did not lose a man; and the 
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was exposed to a tremendous shower of 
shells for several hours, without the power 
to inflict injury in turn, or even to check 
the fury of the assault; yet they endured 
the trial with cool courage and great forti- 
tude. At length a bomb-shell dismounted 
a 24-pounder in the fort, killing a lieu- 
tenant and wounding several of the men. 
Admiral Cochrane, observing the con- 


Americans had only four men killed and 
twenty-four wounded, chiefly by the ex- 
ploding of the shell that dismounted the 
24-pounder. During the bombardment 
Francis 8S. Key (gq. v.) was held in 
custody in a vessel of the fleet, and 
was inspired by the event to compose The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Armistead and 
his brave band received the grateful bene- 
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SALLYPORT OF FORT McHENRY. 


dictions of the people of Baltimore and 
of the whole country. Governor-General 
Prevost, of Canada, was so certain of an 
easy victory at Baltimore that he ordered 
rejoicings on account of the capture of 
Washington to be postponed until after 
the capture of Baltimore should be re- 
ported. Locust Point is to be trans- 
formed into a park of the city of Bal- 
timore, but the fort is to remain in- 
tact. 

McIlwaine, Ricnarp, clergyman; born 
in Petersburg, Va., May 20, 1834; grad- 
uated at Hampden-Sidney College in 
1853, and afterwards studied at the Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, and at 
the Free Church College of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Returning to the United States, 
he was ordained a Presbyterian minister 
in December, 1858. Subsequently he held 
pastorates at Amelia, Farmville, and 
Lynchburg, Va. He served in the Con- 
federate army as lieutenant and chaplain 
ef the 44th Virginia Regiment. In 1872- 
83 he was secretary of the boards of 
home and foreign missions of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Chureh, and in the latter 
year became president of Hampden-Sid- 
ney College. 

McIntosh, Lacuzan, military officer; 
born near Inverness, Scotland, March 17, 
1725. His father, at the head of 100 of 


Oglethorpe in 1736 and settled at New In- 
verness, in what is now McIntosh county, 
Georgia. Some of his sons and grand- 
sons bore commissions in the army of the 
Revolution. Lachlan received assistance 
in the study of mathematics from Ogle- 
thorpe. At maturity he entered the count- 
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LACHLAN McINTOSH, 


ing-room of Henry Laurens, in Charleston, 
as clerk. Making himself familiar with 


the clan McIntosh, came to Georgia with military tactics, he was ready to enter 
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the field when the Revolutionary War be- 
gan, and he served faithfully in that strug- 
gle, rising to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral. Burton GWINNETT (q. v.), one of 
the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, persecuted McIntosh beyond 
endurance, and he called the persecutor a 
scoundrel. A duel ensued, and in it 
Gwinnett was killed. MeIntosh was at the 
siege of Savannah in 1779, and was made 
a prisoner at Charleston in 1780. In 1784 
he was in Congress, and the next year was 
a commissioner to treat with the Southern 


Indians. He died in Savannah, Feb. 20, 
1806. 
Mackay, CHARLES, author; born in 


Perth, Scotland, in 1814; educated in Lon- 
don and Brussels; was connected with the 
London Morning Chronicle in 1834-44; 
editor of the Glasgow Argus in 1844-47. 
Subsequently he visited the United States, 
where he lectured on Songs—National, His- 
torical, and Popular. Returning to Eng- 
land he established the London Review. 
In 1862 he again came to the United 
States and for three years was war corre- 
spondent for the London Times. He pub- 
lished Life and Liberty in America; Gaelic 
Btymology of the English Language, ete. 
He died in December, 1889. 

McKean, Tuomas, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born in New 
London, Chester co., Pa., March 19, 1734; 
was admitted to the bar in 1757, and 
chosen clerk of the Assembly. He was a 
member of that body for the county of 
New Castle, from 1762 to 1779, and mem- 
ber of the Stamp Act Congress in 1765. 
He and Lynch and Otis framed the address 
to the British Parliament. He held sev- 
eral local offices, and in 1774 was a member 
of the Continental Congress, to which he 
was annually elected until 1783. McKean 
was the only man who was a member of 
that body continually during the whole 
period of the war. He was active in pro- 
curing a unanimous vote for the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and was one of 
the committee that drew up the Articles 
of Confederation. From 1777 till 1779 he 
held the office of president of the State of 
Delaware; also executed the duties of 
chief-justice of Pennsylvania. He was 
“hunted like a fox,’ he said, by the 
British, removing his family five times in 
the course of a few months. They finally 


rested in a little log-house on the Sus- 
quehanna, but were again compelled to 
move on account of hostile Indians. Me- 
Kean was governor of Pennsylvania from 
1799 to 1808. In polities he followed the 
lead of Jefferson, though he had promoted 
the adoption of the Constitution. He 
died in Philadelphia, June 24, 1817. 

McKean, WiLtiAM WIsTER, naval offi- 
cer; born in Huntingdon county, Pa., Sept. 
19, 1800; was a son of Judge Joseph Bor- 
den McKean and nephew of Goy. Thomas 
McKean. He entered the navy as midship- 
man in 1814; became a lieutenant in 1825, 
a commander in 1841, captain in 1855, 
and commodore in July, 1862, when he 
was retired. In command of a schooner, 
under Commodore Porter, he assisted that 
officer (1823-24) in suppressing piracy 
in the West Indies. In 1860 he was en- 
gaged in the special service of conveying 
the Japanese embassy home. He was goy- 
ernor of the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, 
in 1858-61, and was for a short time after 
his return from Japan in command of the 
Western Gulf blockading squadron. He 
died near Binghamton, N. Y., April 22, 
1865. 

McKelway, Sr. Chair, journalist; born 
in Columbia, Mo., March 15, 1845; edu- 
eated at Trenton, N. J.; admitted to the 
bar in 1866, but never practised. He 
became editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
BHagle in 1883, and afterwards a regent of 
the University of the State of New York. 
He is an honorary member of the Long 
Island Historical Society and of the So- 
ciety of Medical Jurisprudence, and a di- 
rector of the American Social Science 
Association. Mr. McKelway is widely 
known as a speaker and writer on educa- 
tional and historical subjects. 

McKenna, JosppH, jurist; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 10, 1843; was a 
student in St. Joseph’s College; removed 
to Benicia, Cal., in 1855; and was ad- 
mitted to the bar there in 1865. He was 
twice district attorney for Solano county, 
and in 1875-76 a member of the State 
legislature. In 1885 he was elected to 
Congress, where he served till 1893, when 
he was appointed a United States circuit 
judge. From March, 1897, till January, 
1898, he was United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and then became an associate jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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McKenney, THoMAS LorraINnE, author ; 
born in Hopewell, Md., March 21, 1785; 
was educated in Chestertown, Md.; and 
was made superintendent of the bureau 
of Indian affairs in 1824. His publica- 
tions include Sketches of a Tour to the 
Lakes, etc.; A History of the Indian 
Tribes; Essays on the Spirit of Jackso- 
nianism as Exemplified in its Deadly Hos- 
tility to the Bank of the United States, 
etc.; Memoirs, Official and Personal, with 
Sketches of Travels among the Northern 
and Southern Indians, etc. He died in 
New York City, Feb. 19, 1859. 

Mackenzie, ALEXANDER SLIDELL, naval 
officer; born in New York City, April 6, 
1803; joined the navy in 1815; was 
promoted commander in 1841. While in 
charge of the brig Somers, the crew of 
which was composed chiefly of naval ap- 
prentices, he discovered a mutinous plot 
on board, and immediately called a coun- 
cil of officers, which after a careful ex- 
amination advised that the three persons 
principally involved in the affair be ex- 
ecuted. On Dee. 1, 1842, the decision was 
put into effect. Soon after the Somers 
reached New York a court of inquiry be- 
gan an investigation, which fully approved 
Mackenzie’s action, and later he was 
acquitted by a court-martial before which 
he was tried. He was, however, severely 
criticised by many, as the young men 
whom he had executed were of good social 
standing, one of them being a son of John 
C. Spencer, then Secretary of War. The 
decision of the court-martial did not quiet 
this criticism, which greatly embittered 
the remainder of Mackenzie’s life. His 
publications include Popular Essays on 
Naval Subjects; The American in Eng- 
lund; Life of John Paul Jones; Life of 
Commodore Oliver H. Perry; Life of Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, ete. He died in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1848. 

Mackenzie, Sir ALEXANDER, explorer ; 
born in Inverness, Scotland, about 1765; 
was early engaged in the fur-trade in 
Canada. He set out to explore the vast 
wilderness northward in June, 1789, havy- 
ing spent a year previously in England 
studying astronomy and navigation. At 
the western part of the Great Slave Lake 
he entered a river in an unexplored wil- 
derness, and gave his name to it. Its 
course was followed until July 12, when 


his voyage was terminated by ice and he 
returned to his place of departure, Fort 
Chippewayan. He had reached lat. 69° 1’ 
N. In October, 1792, he crossed the con- 
tinent to the Pacific Ocean, which he 
reached in July, 1793, in lat. 51° 21’ N. 
He returned, went to England, and pub- 
lished (1801) Voyages from Montreal, on 
the River St. Lawrence, through the Con- 
tinent of North America, to the Frozen 
and Pacific Oceans, in the Years 1789 and 
1793, with excellent maps. He was 
knighted in 1802, and died in Dalhousie, 
Scotland, March 12, 1820. 

Mackenzie, Wittiam Lyon, journal- 
ist; born in Dundee, Scotland, March 12, 
1795; kept a circulating library near 
Dundee when he was seventeen years of 
age, and was afterwards clerk to Lord 
Lonsdale, in England. He went to 
Canada in 1820, where he was engaged 
successfully in the book and drug trade 
in Toronto. He entered political life in 
1823; edited the Colonial Advocate 
(1824-33) and was a natural agitator. 
He criticised the government party, and 
efforts to suppress his paper failed. 
Rioters destroyed his office in 1826, and 
the people, whose cause he advocated, 
elected him to the Canadian Parliament. 
Five times he was expelled from that body 
for alleged libels in his newspaper, and 
was as often re-elected, until finally the 
Assembly got rid of him by refusing to 
issue a writ for a new election. He went 
to England in 1832, with a petition of 
grievances to the home government. In 
1836 Toronto was incorporated a city, and 
Mackenzie was chosen its first mayor. He 
engaged, as a leader, in the Canadian Re- 
bellion (see CANADA), when he was out- 
lawed by his government, his property was 
confiscated, and he fled to the United 
States. Arrested at Rochester by the 
United States authorities on a charge of 
a violation of the neutrality laws, he was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment in the county jail of Monroe. At 
the end of that time he went to New York, 
where he was the actuary of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, and with his family re- 
sided in the basement of their school build- 
ing. He was editorially connected with 
the New York Tribune for some time, and 
published Mackenzie’s Gazette. In 1850 
his government pardoned him, restored his 
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confiscated property, and he returned to 
Canada, where he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, and remained a member of the As- 
sembly until 1858. He established a news- 
paper in Toronto, and conducted it until 
his death, Aug. 28, 1861. Mackenzie was 
a thoroughly sincere and honest man, and 
had the courage of his convictions. His 
admirers purchased for him a residence 
near Toronto and a small annuity. 
McKibbin, CHAMBERS, military  offi- 
cer; born in Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 2, 
1841; entered the regular army, Sept. 22, 
1862; was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the 14th Infantry two days 
afterwards; and promoted first leutenant, 
June, 1864; captain of the 35th Infantry, 
July, 1866; major of the 25th Infantry, 
April, 1892; lieutenant-colonel of the 21st 
Infantry, May, 1896; and colonel of the 
12th Infantry, April 1, 1899. He greatly 
distinguished himself in 1864 in the battle 
of North Anna River, Va. In July, 1898, 
he was appointed a brigadier-general of 
volunteers for the war with Spain. He 
took an active part in the Santiago cam- 
paign, and for his services there received 
special mention in the official reports of 
General Shafter. After the surrender of 
the Spaniards at Santiago he was ap- 
pointed military governor of that city. 
McKim, CuHaries FOoLien, architect; 
born in Chester county, Pa., Aug. 24, 1847; 
studied at the 
Harvard Scien- 


of the American Safe Deposit Company 
in New York City, residences and summer 
cottages, music-halls and casinos, and a 
number of club-houses and churches. 
Mackinaw, or MIcHILIMACKINAG. In 
the bosom of the clear, cold, and damp 
waters of the strait between Lakes Huron 
and Michigan—a strait 40 miles in length 
stands a limestone rock about 7 miles 
in circumference, rising in its centre to 
an altitude of nearly 300 feet, and covered 
with a rough and generous soil, out of 
which springs heavy timber. The Indians, 
impressed by its form, called it Mich-il-i- 
mack-i-nac—‘ The Great Turtle.” On the 
opposite shore of the peninsula of Michi- 
gan, French Jesuits erected a stronghold 
and called it Fort Michilimackinae, which 
name has been abbreviated to Mackinaw. 
This fort fell into the hands of the British, 
in their conquest of Canada in 1760, but 
the Indians there remained hostile to their 
new masters. ‘You have conquered the 
Wrench,” they said, “but you have not 
conquered us.” The most important vil- 
lage of the Chippewas, one of the most 
powerful tribes of Pontiac’s confederacy, 
was upon the back of Michilimackinae. 
Early in the summer of 1763 the front of 
the island was filled with Indians, who, 
professing warm friendship for the Eng- 
lish, invited the garrison at Fort Macki- 
naw to witness a great game of ball—an 


tific School in 


1866-67, and 


then took the 


three years’ 


course in archi- 


tecture at the 


Eeole des 
Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. Return- 
ing to the Unit- 
ed States, he 
became a part- 
ner of William 
R. Mead and 
Stanford White 
in New York. This firm soon made a not- 
able advance in architectural construction, 
and have planned a number of the most at- 
tractive buildings in the country, includ- 
ing the new Public Library in Boston, 
Madison Square Garden, and the building 


MACKINAW FROM ROUND ISLAND. 


exciting amusement. They did so. At 
length a ball, making a lofty curve in the 
air, fell near the pickets. It was a pre- 
concerted signal. The warriors rushed tow- 
ards the fort as if in quest of the ball, 
when their hands suddenly pulled gleam- 
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ing hatchets from beneath their blankets 
and began a massacre of the garrison; but, 
hearing that a strong British force was ap- 
proaching, the Indians abandoned the fort 
and fled. 
This fort came into the possession of the 
United States in 1796, when the North- 


directed to summon to his assistance the 
neighboring Indians, and to ask the aid 
of the employés of the Northwestern Fur 
Company. On the morning of July 16 
Roberts embarked with a strong, motley 
force of whites and Indians, in boats, 
bateaux, and canoes, with two 6-pounders, 
and convoyed by the 
brig Caledonia, be- 
longing to the North- 
western Fur Com- 
pany, loaded with 


provisions and stores. 


FORT MACKINAW, 


western posts were given up by the British 
in compliance with the treaty of peace in 
1783. The fortification called Fort Holmes, 
on the high southwest bluff of the island, 
was garrisoned in 1812 by a small force 
of Americans, under the command of 
Lieut. Porter Hancks, of the United States 
artillery. 

It was supported by the higher ground 
in the rear, on which was a stockade, de- 
fended by two block-houses, each mount- 
ing a brass 6- pounder. It was isolated 
from the haunts of men more than half 
the year by barriers of ice and snow, and 
exposed to attacks by the British and Ind- 
ians at Fort St. Joseph, on an island 40 
miles northeast from Mackinaw, then com- 
manded by Capt. Charles Roberts. When 
Sir Isaac Brock, governor of Upper 
Canada, received at Fort George, on the 
Niagara River, from British spies, notice 
of the declaration of war, he despatched an 
express to Roberts, ordering him to at- 


tack Mackinaw immediately. He was 


Hancks, suspicious of 
mischief, sent Cap- 
tain Daurman to St. 
Joseph, to observe the 
temper and _ disposi- 
tion of the British 
there. On his way 
he met the _ hostile 
flotilla, and was. made 
a prisoner. News of 
the declaration of war 
had not reached the 
far-off post of Mack- 
inaw. The overwhelm- 
ing force under Rob- 
erts landed, and took 
possession of the fort 
and island. The sum- 
mons to surrender 
was the first intimation that Hancks had 
of the declaration of war. The Indians 
were ready to massacre the whole gar- 
rison if any resistance were made. The 
post was surrendered without firing a 
gun. 

In the spring of 1814 the Americans 
planned a land and naval expedition for 
its recapture. A small squadron was 
placed at the disposal of Commander St. 
Clair, and a land force was placed under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Cro- 
ghan. They left Detroit at the beginning 
of July and started for Mackinaw. The 
force of the Americans was too small to 
effect a capture, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. Some vessels cruised in those 
waters for a time. The expedition re- 
turned to Detroit in August, and no fur- 
ther military movements were undertaken 
in the Northwest, excepting a raid by 
Gen. Duncan McARTHUR (gq. ¥.). 

McKinley, Joun, jurist; born in Cul- 
peper county, Va., May 1, 1780; admitted 
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to the bar of Kentucky in 1801; removed 
to Huntsville, Ala.; was United States 
Senator in 1826-31; Representative in 
Congress in 1833-35. President Van 
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McKinley, Wrt11AM, twenty-fifth Pres- 
ident of the United States, March 4, 1897, 
to Sept. 14, 1901; Republican; born in 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and was educated 
at the Poland Academy. When sixteen 
years old he went to the Allegheny Col- 
lege at Meadville, Pa., and leaving there 
when eighteen years old, he taught a dis- 
trict school in Ohio for a time. He an- 
swered the first call for troops, and in 
June, 1861, enlisted in the 23d Ohio In- 
fantry. Each of his promotions in the 
army was for “ bravery on the field,” and 
he was successively sergeant, second and 
first lieutenant, captain, and at the close 
of the war he was given a brevet as major. 


Buren appointed him justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1837, which office 
he held until his death, in Louisville, Ky., 
July 19, 1852. 
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He then began the study of iaw in the 
office of Judge C. E. Glidden, in Poland; 
attended the law school at Albany for a 
year and a half; and was admitted to 
the bar in Canton, O., 1867. He took 
naturally to politics, and was, in 1869, 
elected prosecuting attorney. During the 
next few years he became noted as a plat- 
form speaker. In 1876 he was elected to 
Congress as a Republican, and _ served 
seven terms. His fourth election was con- 
tested and his Democratic opponent 
seated. In 1890 his name became wide- 
ly known in connection with a high-tariff 
bill. The same year he was defeated for 
Congress, but in 1891 was elected gov- 
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ernor of Ohio, and in 1893 was re-elected 
by a majority of 80,000. He was now 
known as a leading exponent of protec- 
tion, and in 1888 and 1892 his name was 
presented as a candidate for the Presi- 
deney to the Republican National Con- 
vention. In 1896 he became the party 
candidate for that office. 

The campaign which resulted in his 
election was a memorable one. Tor sey- 
eral previous campaigns the leading issue 
had been the tariff. It was generally 
thought that it would be so in 1896, but 
when the Republican convention met in 
St. Louis on June 16, 1896, it was found 
that the money question was paramount. 
When the committee on resolutions re- 
ported in favor of maintaining the gold 
standard of curreney until international 
bimetallism could be secured, Senator 
Teller, a delegate from Colorado, led a 
bolt of the Silver delegates, and twenty- 


two of them, representing five West- 
ern States, left the convention. After 
their withdrawal William McKinley, of 
Ohio, and Garret A. Hobart, of New Jer- 
sey, were selected to head the national 
ticket. 

The Democratic convention was held in 
Chicago, July 7-11. Im spite of the pro- 
tests of Eastern Democrats, a platform 
was adopted declaring for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. Wuti14mM J. BRYAN (q. v.), 
of Nebraska, who made a thrilling address 
to the delegates, closing with the words: 
“We shall answer to their demand for a 
gold standard by saying to them, you shall 
not press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns, you shall not cru- 
cify mankind upon a cross of gold,” was 
selected as candidate for President, and 
Arthur B. Sewall, of Maine, for Vice- 
President. 
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The People’s party or Populist conven- 
tion was held in St. Louis, July 22-25. 
Bryan was endorsed for President, but 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President, the Populists 
believing that Sewall would withdraw in 
his favor, in view of their endorsement of 
Bryan. Sewall did not withdraw, and 
the anger this caused did much to offset 
the fusion on the head of the ticket. A 
so-called Silver convention met in St. 
Louis at the same time and endorsed 
Bryan and Sewall. 

When the Democratic’ delegates from 
the East returned, many of them openly 
repudiated the Silver platform and an- 
nounced their intention of voting for Mc- 
Kinley. Gradually, however, there began 
a movement for the formation of a new 
party, and on Sept. 2, there met in In- 
dianapolis a convention of ‘Gold Demo- 
erats.” This convention nominated Gen. 
J. M. Palmer, of Illinois, for President, 
and Gen. S. B. Buckner, of Kentucky, for 
Vice-President. The convention declared 
for the single gold standard. 

With affairs in this condition the elec- 
tion resolved itself into a struggle between 
the East and the West. Throughout the 
East party lines were forgotten, and New 
York City, formerly a Democratic strong- 
hold, became a hot-bed of Republicanism, 
the sound-money parade in that city dur- 


ing September being a sight not easily: 


forgotten. Two leading features of the 
campaign were the speech-making tour 
of Candidate Bryan and the speeches 
made by Candidate McKinley to thousands 
oi people who went to Canton to visit 
him. Bryan made over 475 addresses in 
twenty-nine States, while McKinley ad- 
dressed over 150,000 excursionists. 

McKinley received 271 electoral votes 
out of 447, and his popular plurality was 
nearly 850,000. The victory was regarded 
rather as a triumph over the theory of 
free-silyer coinage than as a partisan suc- 
cess. 

The entire four years of President Me- 
Kinley’s first administration were history- 
making years, and the problems he had to 
face were greater and graver than those 
confronted by any other President since 
Lincoln. When war with Spain was un- 
avoidable Congress placed $50,000,000 at 
the disposal of the President, upon his 
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simple request, a response of confidence 
and faith in the President which seemed 
natural to Americans, but which created 
amazement abroad. During the war the 
publie acts of the President resulted in 
the burying forever of all sectional feeling 
throughout the country. The complica- 
tions that followed victory, the problems 
met and overcome in the extension of our 
territory in the Philippines, the West 
Indies, and Samoa could not be foreseen, 
but the President met them one by one, 
acting always within the law, and under 
the authority of Congress whenever possi- 
ble, and solved them to the satisfaction 
of the people of the United States, and 
with the respect of other nations. 

Long before the meeting of the Repub- 
lican convention in 1900, McKinley’s re- 
nomination was assured, and his re-elec- 
tion was as certain as almost any future 
event in politics. 

In the campaign of 1900 there were 
eight Presidential tickets in the field, 
viz.: Republican, William McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt; Democratic-Populist, 
William J. Bryan and Adlai E. Steven- 
son; Prohibition, John G. Woolley and 
Henry B. Metcalf; Middle-of-the-road, 
or Anti-fusion People’s party, Wharton 
Barker and Ignatius Donnelly; Social 
Democratic, Eugene V. Debs and Job Har- 
riman; Social Labor, Joseph F. Malloney 
and Valentine Remmel; United Christian 
party, J. F. R. Leonard and John G. 
Woolley; and the Union Reform, Seth H. 
Ellis and Samuel T. Nicholas. The total 
popular vote was 13,969,770, of which the 
Republican candidates received 7,206,677 
and the Democratic - Populist 6,379,397. 
The Republican candidates received 849,455 
popular votes over the Democratic-Popu- 
list, and 446,718 over all candidates. Of 
the electoral vote the Republican candi- 
dates received 292 and the Democratic- 
Populist 155, giving the former a majority 
of 137. On his second inauguration Presi- 
dent McKinley reappointed his entire cab- 
inet. See CABINET, PRESIDENT’S. 

For the leading events in President Mc- 
Kinley’s administration see ACQUISITION 
or TERRITORY; ANNEXED TERRITORY, 
Sratus oF; BryAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS; 
CLAYTON - BULWER _ Treaty; Cusa; Im- 
PERIALISM; PHILIPPINE ISLANDS; PorTo 
Rico; Spain; UNITED STATES. 
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INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


(The X marks the spot where McKinley stood when shot.) 


Shortly after his second inauguration the 
President, accompanied by Mrs. McKinley, 
the members of the cabinet, and their 
wives, made an extended tour through the 
South and West and the Pacific coast. 
The party was received with such enthusi- 
asm and demonstrations of genuine respect 
and affection as to make the journey one 
continuous triumph. Unfortunately a por- 
tion of the trip had to be abandoned in 
consequence of the serious illness of Mrs. 
McKinley when the party reached San 
Francisco. This necessitated an earlier 
return to Washington than had been ex- 
pected, and with rest and care Mrs. Me- 
Kinley was restored to health. 

The President hadaccepted aninvitation 
to attend the Pan-American Exposition on 
“ President’s Day,” Sept. 5. Accompanied 
by Mrs. McKinley, he spent the entire day 
at the fair, in the course of which he made 
an address on the prosperity of the coun- 
try, ending with a prayer for prosperity 
and peace to all nations. 

On Friday the President again visited 
the exposition, and in the afternoon held 


a reception at the Temple of Music, with 
Mr. John G. Milburn, president of the ex- 
position, at his right hand. Among the 
throng filing past the President walked a 
medium-sized young man, brown-haired 
and smooth-shaven, apparently a respect- 
able mechanic. His right hand was 
swathed in a handkerchief, and as he ap- 
proached he held it close to the back of 
the man in front of him, as if he wished 
to conceal it as much as possible. As his 
turn came he stopped in front of the 
President. Mr. McKinley smiled and ex- 
tended his hand. As he did so two re- 
volver shots rang out sharply above the 
subdued murmur of voices and the shufil- 
ing of feet; the assassin had discharged a 
concealed revolver through the handker- 
chief wrapped about his hand. 

As the smoke cleared, it became evident 
that the shots had taken effect. The Presi- 
dent was seen to stagger, while a look of 
bewilderment passed over his face. Then 
he sank back, half fainting, into the arms 
of Secretary Cortelyou. The assassin, Leon 
Czolgosz, a Polish anarchist, was seized by 
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the bystanders and was with difficulty res- 
cued from immediate death by the police 
and secret service men. 

The President was taken to the emer- 
geney hospital on the exposition grounds 
and immediately operated upon. For some 
days the reports of his condition were so 
favorable’ that the Vice-President and 
members of the cabinet, who had been 
summoned to Buffalo, felt at liberty to re- 
turn to their homes, but on Friday the 
President grew weaker and weaker, and 
breathed his last on Saturday, Sept. 14, 
1901, at a quarter past two o’clock in 
the morning. The body lay in state in the 
City Hall, Buffalo, and in the Capitol at 
Waghington. The last ceremonies were 
held in the Methodist Church at Can- 
ton, O. 

The President’s Address at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Sept. 5, 1901. (The 
italicized headings to the various sub- 
divisions of this address are not in the 
original, but have been added to make 
reference easy. ) 


President Milburn, Director - General 
Buchanan, Commissioners, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I am glad to be again in the 
city of Buffalo and exchange greetings with 
her people, to whose generous hospitality I 
am not a stranger and with whose good- 
will I have been repeatedly and signally 
honored. To-day I have additional satis- 
faction in meeting and giving welcome to 
the foreign representatives assembled here, 
whose presence and participation in this 
exposition have contributed in so marked 
a degree to its interest and success. To 
the commissioners of the dominion. of 
Canada and the British colonies, the 
French colonies, the republics of Mexico 
and of Central and South America, and 
the commissioners of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, who share with us in this under- 
taking, we give the hand of fellowship 
and felicitate with them upon the triumphs 
of art, science, education, and manufact- 
ures which the old has bequeathed to the 
new century. 

Expositions are time-keepers of prog- 
ress. They record the world’s advance- 
ment. They stimulate the energy, enter- 
prise, and intellect of the people, and 
quicken human genius. They go into the 
home. They broaden and brighten the 
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daily life of the people. They open 
mighty storehouses of information to the 
student. Every exposition, great or small, 
has helped to some onward step. Com- 
parison of ideas is always educational, 
and as such instructs the brain and hand 
of man. Triendly rivalry follows, which 
is the spur to industrial improvement, 
the inspiration to useful invention and 
to high endeavor in all departments of 
human activity. It exacts a study of the 
wants, comforts, and even the whims of 
the people, and recognizes the efficacy of 
high quality and new prices to win their 
favor. The quest for trade is an incentive 
to men of business to devise, invent, im- 
prove, and economize in the cost of pro- 
duction. Business life, whether among 
ourselves or with other people, is ever a 
sharp struggle for success. It will be 
none the less so in the future. Without 
competition we would be clinging to the 
clumsy and antiquated processes of farm- 
ing and manufacture and the methods of 
business of long ago, and the twentieth 
would be no further advanced than the 
eighteenth century. But though com- 
mercial competitors we are, commercial 
enemies we must not be. 

International Assets—The Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition has done its work thor- 
oughly, presenting in its exhibits evi- 
dences of the highest skill, and illustrating 
the progress of the human family in the 
Western Hemisphere. This portion of the 
earth has no cause for humiliation for 
the part it has performed in the march of 
civilization. It has not accomplished 
everything; far from it. It has simply 
done its best, and without vanity or boast- 
fulness, and recognizing the manifold 
achievements of others, it invites the 
friendly rivalry of all the powers in the 
peaceful pursuits of trade and commerce, 
and will co-operate with all in advancing 
the highest and best interests of humanity. 
The wisdom and energy of all the nations 
are none too great for the world’s work. 
The success of art, science, industry, and 
invention is an international asset and a 
common glory. 

After all, how near one to the other is 
every part of the world! Modern in- 
ventors have brought into close relation 
widely separated peoples and made them 
better acquainted. Geographic and politi- 
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eal divisions will continue to exist, but 
distances have been effaced. Swift ships 
and fast trains are becoming cosmopoli- 
tan. They invade fields which a few years 
ago were impenetrable. The world’s prod- 
ucts are exchanged as never before, and 
with increasing transportation facilities 
come increasing knowledge and larger 
trade. Prices are fixed with mathematical 
precision by supply and demand. The 
world’s selling prices are regulated by 
market and crop reports. We travel 
greater distances in a shorter space of 
time and with more ease than was ever 
dreamed of by the fathers. Isolation is 
no longer possible or desirable. The 
same important news is read, though in 
different languages, the same day in all 
Christendom. The telegraph keeps us ad- 
vised of what is occurring everywhere, 
and the press foreshadows, with more or 
less accuracy, the plans and purposes of 
the nations. Market prices of products 
and of securities are hourly known in 
every commercial mart, and the invest- 
ments of the people extend beyond their 
own national boundaries into the remotest 
parts of the earth. Vast transactions are 
conducted and international exchanges 
are made by the tick of the cable. Every 
event of interest is immediately bulle- 
tined. The quick gathering and transmis- 
sion of news, like rapid transit, are of re- 
cent origin, and are only made possible by 
the genius of the inventor and the courage 
of the investor. It took a special messen- 
ger of the government, with every facility 
known at the time for rapid travel, nine- 
teen days to go from the city of Washing- 
ton to New Orleans with a message to 
General Jackson that the war with Eng- 
land had ceased and a treaty of peace had 
been signed. How different now! 
Annihilation of Distance-—We reached 
General Miles in Porto Rico by cable, and 
he was able through the military tele- 
graph to stop his army on the firing-line 
with the message that the United States 
and Spain had signed a protocol suspend- 
ing hostilities. We knew almost in- 
stantly of the first shot fired at Santiago, 
and the subsequent surrender of the Span- 
ish forces was known at Washington with- 
in less than an hour of its consummation. 
The first ship of Cervera’s fleet had hardly 
emerged from that historic harbor when 
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the fact was flashed to our capital, and 
the swift destruction that followed was an- 
nounced immediately through the wonder- 
ful medium of telegraphy. So accustomed 
are we to safe and easy communication 
with distant lands that its temporary 
interruption even in ordinary times re- 
sults in loss and inconvenience. We shall 
never forget the days of anxious waiting 
and awful suspense when no information 
was permitted to be sent from Peking, 
and the diplomatic representatives of the 
nations in China, cut off from all com- 
munication inside and outside of the 
walled capital, were surrounded by an 
angry and misguided mob that threatened 
their lives; nor the joy that thrilled the 
world when a single message from the 
government-of the United States brought 
through our minister the first news of the 
safety of the besieged diplomats. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was not a mile of steam rail- 
road on the globe. Now there are enough 
miles to make its circuit many times. 
Then there was not a line of electric tele- 
graph; now we have a vast mileage 
traversing all lands and all seas. God and 
man have linked the nations together. 
No nation can longer be indifferent to any 
other. And as we are brought more and 
more in touch with each other the less 
occasion is there for misunderstanding, 
and the stronger the disposition, when we 
have differences, to adjust them in the 
court of arbitration, which is the noblest 
forum for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

The Nation’s Great Prosperity—My 
fellow - citizens, trade statistics indicate 
that this country is in a state of unex- 
ampled prosperity. The figures are almost 
appalling. They show that we are util- 
izing our fields and forests and mines, 
and that we are furnishing profitable em- 
ployment to the millions of working-men 
throughout the United States, bringing 
comfort and happiness to their homes and 
making it possible to lay by savings for 
old age and disability. That all the peo- 
ple are participating in this great pros- 
perity is seen in every American com- 
munity and shown by the enormous and 
unprecedented deposits in our savings- 
banks. Our duty is the care and security 
of these deposits, and their safe investment 
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demands the highest integrity and the 
best business capacity of those in charge 
of these depositories of the people’s earn- 
ings. 

We have a vast and intricate business, 
built up through years of toil and struggle, 
in which every part of the country has its 
stake, which will not permit of either 
neglect or of undue selfishness. No nar- 
row, sordid policy will subserve it. The 
greatest skill and wisdom on the part of 
manufacturers and producers will be re- 
quired to hold and increase it. Our indus- 
trial enterprises, which have grown to 
such great proportions, affect the homes 
and oceupations of the people and the wel- 
fare of the country. Our capacity to pro- 
duce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the 
problem of more markets requires our 
urgent and immediate attention. Only a 
broad and enlightened policy will keep 
what we have. No other policy will get 
more. In these times of marvellous busi- 
ness energy and gain, we ought to be look- 
ing to the future, strengthening the weak 
places in our industrial and commercial 
systems, that we may be ready for any 
storm or strain. 

Reciprocity Favored.—By sensible trade 
arrangements which will not interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the out- 
lets for our increasing surplus. A sys- 
tem which provides a mutual exchange of 
commodities is manifestly essential to the 
continued and healthful growth of our 
export trade. We must not repose in 
fancied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. If 
such a thing were possible it would not be 
best for us or for those with whom we 
deal. We should take from our customers 
such of their products as we can use with- 
out harm to our industries and labor. 
Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of 
our wonderful industrial development un- 
der the domestie policy now firmly es- 
tablished. What we produce beyond our 
domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. The excess must be relieved 
through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can buy and wherever 
the buying will enlarge our sales and pro- 
ductions, and thereby make a greater de- 
mand for home labor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
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expansion of our trade and commerce is 
the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good-will and 
friendly trade relations will prevent re- 
prisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not. 

If, perchance, some of our tariffs are 
no longer needed for revenue or to en- 
courage and protect our industries at 
home, why should they not be employed 
to extend and promote our markets 
abroad? Then, too, we have inadequate 
steamship service. New lines of steamers 
have already been put in commission be- 
tween the Pacific coast ports of the Unit- 
ed States and those on the western coasts 
of Mexico and Central and South America. 
These should be followed up with direct 
steamship lines between the eastern coast 
of the United States and South American 
ports. One of the needs of the times is 
direct commercial lines from our vast fields 
of production to the fields of consumption 
that we have but barely touched. Next 
in advantage to having the thing to sell 
is to have the convenience to carry it to 
the buyer. We must encourage our mer- 
chant marine. We must have more ships. 
They must be under the American flag, 
built and manned-and owned by Ameri- 
cans. These will not only be profitable 
in a commercial sense; they will be mes- 
sengers of peace and amity wherever 
they go. 

Isthmian Canal and Pacific Cable—We 
must build the isthmian canal, which will 
unite the two oceans, and give a straight 
line of water communication with the 
western coasts of Central and South Amer- 
ica and Mexico. The construction of a 
Pacific cable cannot be longer postponed. 

In the furtherance of these objects of 
national interest and concern you are per- 
forming an important part. This exposi- 
tion would have touched the heart of that 
American statesman whose mind was ever 
alert and thought ever constant for a 
larger commerce and a truer fraternity of 
the republics of the New World. His 
broad American spirit is felt and manifest- 
ed here. He needs no identification to 
an assemblage of Americans anywhere, for 
the name of Blaine is inseparately asso- 
ciated with the Pan-American movement 
which finds this practical and substantial 
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expression, and which we all hope will be 
firmly advanced by the Pan-American Con- 
gress that assembles this autumn in the 
capital of Mexico. The good work will go 
on. It cannot be stopped. These build- 
ings will disappear; this creation of art 
and beauty and industry will perish from 
sight, but their influence will remain to 


Make it live beyond iis too short living 
With praises and thanksgiving. 


The Victories of Peace-——Who can tell 
the new thoughts that have been awakened, 
the ambitions fired, and the high achieve- 
ments that will be wrought through this 
exposition? Gentlemen: Let us ever re- 
member that our interest is in concord, 
not conflict, and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those 
of war. We hope that all who are repre- 
sented here may be moved to higher and 
nobler effort for their own and the world’s 
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good, and that out of this city may come, 
not only greater commerce and trade for 
us all, but, more essential than these, re- 
lations of mutual respect, confidence, and 
friendship, which will deepen and endure. 

Our earnest prayer that God will 
graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness, 
and peace to all our neighbors, and like 
blessings to all the peoples and powers of 
earth. 

The Conclusion of President MeKin- 
ley’s First Inaugural Address, Delivered 
in Washington, March 4, 1887.—In con- 
clusion, I congratulate the country upon 
the fraternal spirit of the people and the 
manifestations of good-will everywhere so 
apparent. The recent election not only 
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most fortunately demonstrated the oblit- 
eration of sectional or geographical lines, 
but to some extent also the prejudices 
which for years have distracted our coun- 
cils and marred our true greatness as a 
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nation. The triumph of the people, whose 
verdict is carried into effect to-day, is not 
the triumph of one section, nor whol!y of 
one party, but of all sections and all the 
people. The North and the South no longer 
divide on the old lines, but upon principles 
and policies, and in this fact surely every 
lover of the country can find cause for 
true felicitation. Let us rejoice in and 
cultivate this spirit; it is ennobling, and 
will be both a gain and blessing to our 
beloved country. It will be my constant 
aim to do nothing, and permit nothing to 
be done, that will arrest or disturb this 
growing sentiment of unity and co-opera- 
tion, this revival of esteem and affiliation 
which now animates so many thousands 
in both the old antagonistic sections, but 
I shall cheerfully do everything possible 
to promote and increase it. 

To keep the obligations which I have 
reverently taken before the Lord Most 
High will be my single purpose—my con- 
stant prayer; and I shall confidently rely 
upon the forbearance and assistance of all 
the people in the discharge of my solemn 
responsibilities. : 

Second Letter of Acceptance.—The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the chairman 
of the notification committee of the Re- 
publican National Convention, is one of 
the most important papers in the politi- 
eal history of the country. It not only 
considers with much detail and clearness 
- the engrossing interests of a most event- 
ful epoch, but it discloses without reserve 
the policy and intentions of President Mc- 
Kinley’s administration. (The italicized 
headings to the various subdivisions of 
this letter are not in the original, but 
have been added to make reference easy.) 


ExecutivE Mansion, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Sept. 8, 1900. 


The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Chairman 
Notification Committee: 


My prar Srr,—The nomination of the 
Republican National Convention of June 
19, 1900, for the office of the President 
of the United States, which, as the official 
representative of the convention, you have 
conveyed to me, is accepted. I have care- 
fully examined the platform adopted and 
give to it my hearty approval. Upon the 
great issue of the last national election 
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it is clear. It upholds the gold standard, 
and indorses the legislation of the present 
Congress by which that standard has been 
effectively strengthened. 

The stability of our national currency 
is therefore secure so long as those who 
adhere to this platform are kept in con- 
trol of the government. In the first bat- 
tle —that of 1896—the friends of the 
gold standard and of sound currency were 
triumphant, and the country is enjoying 
the fruits of that victory. Our antago- 
nists, however, are not satisfied. They 
compel us to a second battle upon the 
same lines on which the first was fought 
and won. While regretting the reopening 
of this question, which can only disturb 
the present satisfactory financial condi- 
tion of the government and visit uncer- 
tainty upon our great business enter- 
prises, we accept the issue and again 
invite the sound-money forces to join in 
winning another, and we hope a_per- 
manent, triumph for an honest financial 
system which will continue inviolable the 
public faith. 

Policy of the Silver Parties.— As in 
1896, the three silver parties are united 
under the same leader who, immediately 
after the election of that year, in an 
address to the bimetallists, said: 

“The friends of bimetallism have not 
been vanquished; they have simply been 
overcome, They believe that the gold 
standard is a conspiracy of the money- 
changers against the welfare of the hu- 
man race, and they will continue the 
warfare against it.” 

The policy thus proclaimed has been 
accepted and confirmed by these parties. 
The Silver Democratic platform of 1900 
continues the warfare against the so- 
called gold conspiracy when it expressly 


’ gays: 


“We reiterate the demand of that 
(the Chicago) platform of 1896 for an 
American financial system made by the 
American people for themselves, which 
shall restore and maintain a bimetallic 
price level, and as part of such system 
the immediate restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and gold 
at the present ratio of 16 to 1, without 
waiting for the aid or consent of any oth- 
er nation.” 


So the issue is presented. It will be 
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noted that the demand is for the imme- 
diate restoration of the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1. If another issue is 
paramount, this is immediate. It will 
admit of no delay and will suffer no post- 
ponement. 

Turning to the other associated parties 
we find in the Populist national plat- 
form, adopted at Sioux Falls, S. D., May 
10, 1900, the following declaration: 

“We pledge anew the People’s party ney- 
er to cease the agitation until this finan- 
cial conspiracy is blotted from the statute 
book, the Lincoln greenback restored, the 
bonds all paid, and all corporation money 
forever retired. We reaffirm the demand 
for the reopening of the mints of the 
United States for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1, the immediate in- 
crease in the volume of silver coins and 
certificates thus created to be substituted, 
dollar for dollar, for the bank-notes issued 
by private corporations under special 
privilege granted by law of March 14, 
1900, and prior national banking laws.” 

The platform of the Silver party, 
adopted at Kansas City, July 6, 1900, 
makes the following announcement: 

“We declare it to be our intention to 
lend our efforts to the repeal of this cur- 
renecy law, which not only repudiates the 
ancient and time-honored principles of 
the American people before the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, but is violative of the 
principles of the Constitution itself; and 
we shall not cease our efforts until there 
has been established in its place a mone- 
tary system based upon the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver and gold into 
money at the present legal ratio of 16 
to 1 by the independent action of the 
United States, under which system all 
paper money shall be issued by the gov- 
ernment, and all such money coined or 
issued shall be a full legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, 
without exception.” 

In all three platforms these parties an- 
nounce that their efforts shall be unceas- 
ing until the gold act shall be blotted 
from the statute books and the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
shall take its place. 

All the Issues Important. —The rela- 
tive importance of the issues I do not stop 
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to discuss. ® All of them are important. 
Whichever party is successful will be 
bound in conscience to carry into admin- 
istration and legislation its several dec- 
larations and doctrines. One declaration 
will be as obligatory as another, but 
all are not immediate. It is not pos- 
sible that these parties would treat the 
doctrine of 16 to 1, the immediate real- 
ization of which is demanded by their 
several platforms, as void and inoperative 
in the event that they shall be clothed 
with power. Otherwise their profession 
of faith is insincere. It is therefore the 
imperative business of those opposed to 
this financial heresy to prevent the tri- 
wnuph of the parties whose union is only 
assured by adherence to the silver issue. 
Will the American people, through indif- 
ference or fancied security, hazard the 
overthrow of the wise financial legislation 
of the past year and revive the danger of 
the silver standard with all of the in- 
evitable evils of shattered confidence and 
general disaster which justly alarmed and 
aroused them in 1896? 

The Chicago platform of 1896 is re- 
affirmed in its entirety by the Kansas 
City convention. Nothing has been omit- 
ted or recalled; so that all the perils then 
threatened are presented anew with the 
added force of a deliberate reaffirmation. 
Four years ago the people refused to 
place the seal of their approval upon 
these dangerous and revolutionary policies, 
and this year they will not fail to record 
again their earnest dissent. 

The Work of Congress—The Repub- 
lican party remains faithful to its prin- 
ciples of a tariff which supplies sufficient 
revenues for the government and adequate 
protection to our enterprises and _ pro- 
ducers, and of reciprocity which opens 
foreign markets to the fruits of Ameri- 
can labor, and furnishes new channels 
through which to market the surplus 
of American farms. The time-honored 
principles of protection and reciprocity 
were the first pledges of Republican vic- 
tory to be written into public law. 

The present Congress has given to Alas- 
ka a territorial government for which 
it had waited more than a quarter of a 
century; has established a representative 
government in Hawaii; has enacted bills 
for the most liberal treatment of the 
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pensioners and their widows; has re- 
vived the free homestead policy. In its 
great financial law it provided for the 
establishment of banks of issue with a 
eapital of $25,000 for the benefit of vil- 
lages and rural communities, and bringing 
the opportunity for profitable business in 
banking within the reach of moderate cap- 
ital. Many are already availing them- 
selves of this privilege. 

Prosperity of the Country.—During 
the past year more than $19,000,000 
United States bonds have been paid from 
the surplus revenues of the treasury, 
and in addition $25,000,000 2 per cents. 
matured, called by the government, are 
in process of payment. Pacific Railroad 
bonds issued by the government in aid 
of the roads in the sum of nearly $44,000,- 
000 have been paid since Dec. 31, 1897. 
The treasury balance is in satisfactory con- 
dition, showing on Sept. 1 $135,419,000, in 
addition to the $150,000,000 gold reserve 
held in the treasury. The government’s 
relations with the Pacific railroads have 
been substantially closed, $124,421,000 be- 
ing received from these roads, the greater 
part in cash, and the remainder with 
ample securities for payments deferred. 

Instead of diminishing, as was predict- 
ed four years ago, the volume of our 
currency is greater per capita than it 
has ever been. It was $21.10 in 1896. It 
had increased to $26.25 on July 1, 1900, 
and $26.85 on Sept. 1, 1900. Our total 
money on July 1, 1896, was $1,506,434,966 ; 
on July 1, 1900, it was $2,062,425,490, and 
$2,096,683,042 on Sept. 1, 1900. 

Our industrial and agricultural con- 
ditions are more promising than they 
have been for many years; probably more 
so than they have ever been. Prosperity 
abounds everywhere throughout the re- 
public. I rejoice that the Southern as 
well as the Northern States are enjoying 
a full share of these improved national 
conditions, and that all are contributing 
so largely to our remarkable industrial 
development. The money - lender receives 
lower rewards for his capital than if 
it were invested in active business. The 
rates of interest are lower than they have 
ever been in this country, while those 
things which are produced on the farm 
and in the workshop, and the labor pro- 
ducing them, have advanced in value. 
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Growth of Foreign Trade—Our foreign 
trade shows a satisfactory and increas- 
ing growth. The amount of our exports 
for the year 1900 over those of the ex- 
ceptionally prosperous year of 1899 
was about $500,000 for every day of 
the year, and these sums have gone into 
the homes and enterprises of the people. 
There has been an increase of over $50,- 
600,000 in the exports of agricultural 
products; $92,692,220 in manufactures, 
and in the products of the mines of over 
$10,000,000. Our trade balances cannot 
fail to give satisfaction to the people of 
the country. In 1898 we sold abroad 
$615,432,676 of products more than we 
bought abroad; in 1899, $529,874,813, and 
in 1900, $544,471,701, making during the 
three years a total balance in our favor 
of $1,689,779,190 — nearly five times the 
balance of trade in our favor for the whole 
period of 108 years, from 1790 to June 30, 
1897, inclusive. 

Four hundred and thirty-six million 
dollars of gold have been added to the gold 
stock of the United States since July 1, 
1896. The law of March 14, 1900, author- 
ized the refunding into 2 per cent. bonds 
of that part of the public debt represented 
by the 3 per cents. due in 1908, the 4 per 
cents. due in 1907, and the 5 per cents. due 
in 1904, aggregating $840,000,000. More 
than one-third of the sum of these bonds 
was refunded in the first three months 
after the passage of the act, and on Sept. 
1 the sum had been increased more than 
$33,000,000, making in all $330,578,050, re- 
sulting in a net saving of over $8,379,520. 
The ordinary receipts of the government 
for the fiscal year 1900 were $79,527,060 
in excess of its expenditures. 

Decreased Hapenditwres.—While our re- 
ceipts, both from customs and internal 
revenue, have been greatly increased, our 
expenditures have been decreasing. Civil 
and miscellaneous expenses for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1900, were nearly 
$14,000,000 less than in 1899, while on 
the war account there is a decrease of 
more than $95,000,000. There were re- 
quired $8,000,000 less to support the navy 
this year than last, and the expenditures 
on account of Indians were nearly $2,750,- 
000 less than in 1899. The only two 
items of increase in the public expenses 
of 1900 over 1899 are for pensions and 
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interest on the public debt. For 1890 
we expended for pensions $139,394,929, and 
for the fiscal year 1900 our payments on 
this account amounted to $140,877,316. 
The net increase of interest on the pub- 
lie debt of 1900 over 1899 required by the 
war loan was $263,408.25. While Congress 
authorized the government to make a war 
loan of $400,000,000 at the beginning of 
the war with Spain, only $200,000,000 of 
bonds were issued, bearing 3 per cent. in- 
terest, which were promptly and patriot- 
ically taken by our citizens. 

Unless something unforeseen occurs to 
reduce our revenues or increase our ex- 
penditures, the Congress at its next ses- 
sion should reduce taxation very mate- 
_ rially. 

Five years ago we were selling govern- 
ment bonds bearing as high as 5 per cent. 
interest. Now we are redeeming them 
with a bond at par bearing 2 per cent. 
interest. We are selling our surplus prod- 
ucts and lending our surplus money to 
Europe. One result of our selling to oth- 
er nations so much more than we have 
bought from them during the past three 
years is a radical improvement of our 
financial relations. The great amounts of 
eapital which have been borrowed of Eu- 
rope for our rapid material development 
have remained a constant drain upon our 
resources for interest and dividends, and 
made our money markets liable to con- 
stant disturbances by calls for payment or 
heavy sales of our securities whenever 
moneyed stringency or panic occurred 
abroad. We have now been paying these 
debts and bringing home many of our 
securities and establishing countervyail- 
ing credits abroad by our loans and plac- 
ing ourselves upon a sure foundation of 
financial independence. 

Action in the Boer War.—In the un- 
fortunate contest between Great Britain 
and the Boer states of South Africa, the 
United States has maintained an attitude 
of neutrality in accordance with its well- 
known traditional policy. Tt did not hes- 
itate, however, when requested by the goy- 
ernments of the South African republics, 
to exercise its good offices for a cessation 
of hostilities. It is to be observed that 
while the South African republics made 
like request of other powers, the United 
States was the only one which complied. 
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The British government declined to ac- 
cept the intervention of any power. 

Need of American Shipping.—Ninety- 
one per cent. of our exports and imports 
are now carried by foreign ships. For 
ecean transportation we pay annually to 
foreign ship-owners over $165,000,000. 
We ought to own the ships for our carry- 
ing- trade with the world, and we ought 
to build them in American ship-yards and 
man them with American sailors. Our 
own citizens should receive the transpor- 
tation charges now paid to foreigners. I 
have called the attention of Congress to 
this subject in my several annual mes- 
sages. In that of Dec. 6, 1897, I said: 

“Most desirable from every stand-point- 
of national interest and patriotism is the 
effort to extend our foreign commerce. 
To this end our merchant marine should 
be improved and enlarged. We should 
do our full share of the carrying - trade 
of the world. We do not do it now. We 
should be the laggard no longer.” 

In my message of Dec. 5, 1899, I said: 

“Our national development will be one- 
sided and unsatisfactory so long as the 
remarkable growth of our inland indus- 
tries remains unaccompanied by progress 
on the seas. There is no lack of consti- 
tutional authority for legislation which 


shall give to the country maritime 
strength commensurate with its indus- 
trial achievements and with its rank 


among the nations of the earth. 

“The past year has recorded exceptional 
activity in our ship-yards, and the prom- 
ises of continual prosperity in ship-build- 
ing are abundant. Advanced legislation 
for the protection of our seamen has been 
enacted. Our coast-trade under regula- 
tions wisely framed at the beginning of 
the government and since shows results 
for the past fiscal year unequalled in our 
records or those of any other power. We 
shall fail to realize our opportunities, 
however, if we complacently regard only 
matters at home and blind ourselves to 
the necessity of securing our share in the 
valuable carrying-trade of the world.” 

I now reiterate these views. 

The Inter-Oceanie Canal.—A subject of 
immediate importance to our country is 
the completion of a great waterway of 
commerce between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. The construction of a maritime ca- 
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nal is now more than ever indispensable 
to that intimate and ready communica- 
tion between our Eastern and Western 
seaports demanded by the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands and the expansion 
of our influence and trade in the Pacific. 
Our national policy more imperatively 
than ever calls for its completion and 
control by this government, and it is be- 
lieved that the next session of Congress, 
after receiving the full report of the com- 
mission appointed under the act approved 
March 3, 1899, will make provisions for 
the sure accomplishment of this great 
work. 
Trusts and Labor.— Combinations of 
capital which control the market in com- 
modities necessary to the general use of 
the people, by suppressing natural and 
ordinary competition, thus enhancing 
prices to the general consumer, are ob- 
noxious to the common law and the pub- 
lic welfare. They are dangerous conspir- 
acies against the public good and should 
be made the subject of prohibitory or 
penal legislation. Publicity will be a 
helpful influence to check the evil. Uni- 
formityof legislation in the several States 
should be secured. Discrimination between 
what is injurious and what is useful and 
necessary in business operations is es- 
sential to the wise and effective treat- 
ment of this subject. Honest co-operation 
of capital is necessary to meet new busi- 
ness conditions and extend our rapidly 
increasing foreign trade, but conspiracies 
and combinations intended to restrict 
business, create monopolies, and control 
prices should be effectively restrained. 
The best service which can be rendered 
to labor is to afford it an opportunity for 
steady and remunerative employment, and 
give it every encouragement for advance- 
ment. The policy that subserves this end 
is the true American policy. The past 
three years have been more satisfactory 
to American workingmen than many pre- 
ceding years. Any change of the present 
industrial or financial policy of the gov- 
ernment would be disastrous to. their 
highest interests. With prosperity at 
home and an increasing foreign market 
for American products, employment should 
continue to wait upon labor, and with 
the present gold standard the working- 
man is secured against payment for his 
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labor in a depreciated currency. For 
labor, a short day is better than a short 
dollar; one will lighten the burdens; the 
other lessens the rewards of toil. The 
one will promote contentment and inde- 
pendence; the other penury and want. 
The wages of labor should be adequate 
to keep the home in comfort, educate the 
children, and, with thrift and economy, 
lay something by for the days of infirmity 
and old age. 

Civil Service Reform.—Practical civil 
service reform has always had the support 
or encouragement of the Republican party. 
The future of the merit system is safe 
in its hands. During the present adminis- 
tration, as occasions have arisen for mod- 
ification or amendment in the existing 
civil service law and rules, they have 
been made. Important amendments were 
promulgated by executive order under 
date of May 29, 1899, having for their 
principal purpose the exception from com- 
petitive examination of certain places in- 
volving fiduciary responsibilities or duties 
of a strictly confidential, scientific, or 
executive character, which it was thought 
might better be filled either by non-com- 
petitive examination or by other tests of 
fitness in the discretion of the appointing 
officer. It is gratifying that the expe- 
rience of more than a year has vindicated 
these changes, in the marked improvement 
of the public service. The merit system, as 
far as practicable, is made the basis for 
appointments to office in our new terri- 
tory. 

Pensions should be Liberal—The Amer- 
ican people are profoundly grateful to 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
have in every time of conflict fought 
their country’s battles and defended its 
honor. The survivors and the widows 
and orphans of those who have fallen 
are justly entitled to receive the generous 
and considerate care of the nation. Few 
are now left of those who fought in the 
Mexican War, and while many of the 
veterans of the Civil War are still spared 
to us, their numbers are rapidly dimin- 
ishing and age and infirmity are increas- 
ing their dependence. These, with the 
soldiers of the Spanish War, will not be 
neglected by their grateful countrymen. 
The pension laws have been liberal. They 
should be justly administered and will be. 
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Preference should be given to the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, their widows 
and orphans, with respect to employment 
in the public service. 

Cuba and Porto Rico.—We have been 
in possession of Cuba since Jan. 1, 1899. 
We have restored order and established 
domestic tranquillity. We have fed the 
starving, clothed the naked, and minis- 
tered to the sick. We have improved 
the sanitary condition of the island. We 
have stimulated industry, introduced pub- 
lic education, and taken a full and com- 
prehensive enumeration of the inhabi- 
tants. The qualification of electors has 
been settled, and under it officers have 
been chosen for all the municipalities of 
Cuba. These local governments are now 
in operation, administered by the people. 
Our military establishment has been re- 
duced from 43,000 men to less than 6,000. 
An election has been ordered to be held 
on Sept. 15, under a fair election law 
already tried in the municipal elections, 
to choose members of a constitutional con- 
vention, and the convention by the same 
order is to assemble on the first Mon- 
day of November to frame a constitution 
upon which an independent government 
for the island will rest. All this is a 
long step in the fulfilment of our sacred 
guarantees to the people of Cuba. 

We hold Porto Rico by the same title 
as the Philippines. The treaty of peace 
which ceded us the one conveyed to us the 
other. Congress has given to this island 
a government in which the inhabitants 
participate, elect their own legislature, 
enact their own local laws, provide their 
own system of taxation, and in these 
respects have the same power and _ privi- 
leges enjoyed by other territories belong- 
ing to the United States, and a much 
larger measure of self-government than 
was given to the inhabitants of Louisi- 
ana under Jefferson. <A district court of 
the United States for Porto Rico has been 
established and local courts have been 
inaugurated, all of which are in oper- 
ation. 

The generous treatment of the Porto 
Ricans accords with the most liberal 
thought of our own country and encour- 
ages the best aspirations of the people 
of the island. While they do not have 
instant free commercial intercourse with 
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the United States, Congress complied 
with my recommendation by removing, 
on May 1 last, 85 per cent. of the 
duties and providing for the removal 
of the remaining 15 per cent. on March 
1. 1902, or earlier, if the legislature of 
Porto Rico shall provide local revenues 
for the expenses of conducting the govern- 
ment. 

During this intermediate period Porto 
Rican products coming into the United 
States pay a tariff of 15 per cent. of the 
rates under the Dingley act, and our 
goods going to Porto Rico pay a like 
rate. The duties thus paid and collected, 
both in Porto Rico and the United States, 
are paid to the government of Porto Rico; 
and no part thereof is taken by the na- 
tional government. All of the duties 
from Noy. 1, 1898, to June 30, 1900, ag- 
gregating the sum of $2,250,523.21, paid 
at the custom houses in the United States 
upon Porto Rican products under the laws 
existing prior to the above-mentioned act 
of Congress, have gone into the treasury 
of Porto Rico to relieve the destitute and 
for schools and other public purposes. 

In addition to this, we have expended 
for relief, education, and improvement of 
roads the sum of $1,513,084.95. The 
United States military force on the isl- 
and has been reduced from 11,000 to 1,500, 
and native Porto Ricans constitute for 
the most part the local constabulary. 

Under the new law and the inaugura- 
tion of civil government there has been 
a gratifying revival of business. The 
manufactures of Porto Rico are develop- 
ing; her imports are increasing, her tariff 
is yielding increased returns, her fields 
are being cultivated, free schools are being 
established. Notwithstanding the many 
embarrassments incident to a change of 
national conditions, she is rapidly showing 
the good effects of her new relations to 
this nation. 

The Philippine Problem.—For the sake 
of full and intelligent understanding of 
the Philippine question, and to give to 
the people authentic information of the 
acts and aims of the administration, I 
present at some length the events of im- 
portance leading up to the present situ- 
ation. The purposes of the executive 
are best revealed and can best be judged 
by what he has done and is doing. It 
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will be seen that the power of the govern- 
ment has been used for the liberty, the 
peace, and the prosperity of the Philip- 
pine peoples, and that force has been 
employed only against force which stood 
in the way of the realization of these 
ends. 

On April 25, 1898, Congress declared 
that a state of war existed between Spain 
and the United States. On May 1, 1898, 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay. On May 19, 1898, 
Major-General Merritt, United States 
army, was placed in command of the 
military expedition to Manila, and direct- 
ed among other things to immediately 
“publish a proclamation declaring that 
we come not to make war upon the people 
of the Philippines, nor upon any part 
or faction among them, but to protect 
them in their homes, in their employ- 
ments, and in their personal and re- 
ligious rights. All persons who, either 
by active aid or by honest submission, 
co-operate with the United States in its 
efforts to give effect to this beneficent 
purpose will receive the reward of its 
support and protection.” 

On July 3, 1898, the Spanish fleet, in 
attempting to escape from Santiago Har- 
bor, was destroyed by the American fleet, 
and on July 17, 1898, the Spanish gar- 
rison in the city of Santiago surrendered 
to the commander of the American forces. 

Peace Envoys’ Instructions. — Follow- 
ing these brilliant victories, on Aug. 
12, 1898, upon the initiative of Spain, hos- 
tilities were suspended and a_ protocol 
was signed with a view to arranging 
terms of peace between the two govern- 
ments. In pursuance thereof I appointed 
as commissioners the following distin- 
guished citizens to conduct the negotia- 
tions on the part of the United States: 
William R. Day, of Ohio; William P. 
Frye, of Maine; Cushman K. Davis, of 
Minnesota; George Gray, of Delaware, 
and Whitelaw Reid, of New York. In 
addressing the peace commission before 
its departure for Paris, I said: 

“Tt is my wish that throughout the ne- 
gotiations intrusted to the commission the 
purpose and spirit with which the United 
States accepted the unwelcome necessity 
of war should be kept constantly in view. 
We took up arms only in obedience to 
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the dictates of humanity and in the ful- 
filment of high public and moral obli- 
gations. We had no design of aggran- 
dizement, and no ambition of conquest. 
Through the long course of repeated rep- 
resentations which preceded and aimed to 
avert the struggle and in the final arbit- 
rament of force, this country was im- 
pelled solely by the purpose of relieving 
grievous wrongs and removing long-exist- 
ing conditions which disturbed its tran- 
quillity, which shocked the moral sense 
of mankind, and which could no longer 
be endured. 

“Tt is my earnest wish that the United 
States, in making peace, should follow 
the same high rule of conduct which 
guided it in facing war. It should be as 
scrupulous and magnanimous in the con- 
cluding settlement as it was just and hu- 
mane in its original action. . . . Our aim 
in the adjustment of peace should be di- 
rected to lasting results, and to the 
achievement of the common good under 
the demands of civilization, rather than 
to ambitious designs. ... E 

“Without any original thought of com- 
plete or even partial acquisition, the pres- 
ence and success of our arms in Manila 
imposes upon us obligations which we can- 
not disregard. The march of events rules 
and overrules human action. Avowing un- 
reservedly the purpose which has animated 
all our effort, and still solicitous to ad- 
here to it, we cannot be unmindful that 
without any desire or design on our part 
the war has brought us new duties and 
responsibilities which we must meet and 
discharge as becomes a great nation on 
whose growth and career from the begin- 
ning the Ruler of Nations has plainly 
written the high command and pledge of 
civilization.” 

On Oct. 28, 1898, while the peace com- 
mission was continuing its negotiations 
in Paris, the following additional instruc- 
tion was sent: | 

“Tt is imperative upon us that as vic- 
tors we should be governed only by motives 
which will exalt our nation. Territorial 
expansion should be our least concern, 
that we shall not shirk the moral obliga- 
tions of our victory is of the greatest. 
It is undisputed that Spain’s authority 
is permanently destroyed in every part 
of the Philippines. To leave any part in 
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her feeble control now would increase our 
difficulties and be opposed to the inter- 
ests of humanity. ... Nor can we per- 
mit Spain to transfer any of the islands 
to another power. Nor can we invite an- 
other power or powers to join the United 
States in sovereignty over them. We must 
either hold them or turn them back to 
Spain. 

“ Consequently, grave as are the respon- 
sibilities and unforeseen as are the diffi- 
culties which are before us, the President 
can see but one plain path of duty, the 
acceptance of the archipelago. Greater 
difficulties and more serious complications 
—administrative and international—would 
follow any other course. The President 
has given to the views of the commission- 
ers the fullest consideration, and in reach- 
ing the conclusion above announced in the 
light of information communicated to the 
commission and to the President since 
your departure, he has been influenced by 
the single consideration of duty and hu- 
manity. The President is not unmindful 
of the distressed financial condition of 
Spain, and whatever considerdtion the 
United States may show must come from 
its sense of generosity and benevolence 
rather than from any real or technical 
obligation.” 

Again, on Noy. 13, I instructed the 
commission: 

“From the stand-point of indemnity 
both the archipelagoes (Porto Rico and 
the Philippines) are insufficient to pay our 
war expenses, but aside from this do we 
not owe an obligation to the people of the 
Philippines which will not permit us to 
return them to the sovereignty of Spain? 
Could we justify ourselves in such a 
course or could we permit their barter 
to some other power? Willing or not, we 
have the responsibility of duty which we 
cannot escape. ... The President cannot 
believe any division of the archipelago 
can bring us anything but embarrassment 
in the future. The trade and commercial 
side, as well as the indemnity for the 
cost of the war, are questions we might 
yield. They might be waived or com- 
promised, but the questions of duty and 
humanity appeal to the President so 
strongly that he can find no appropriate 
answer but the one he has here marked 
out.” 
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Orders to Military Commander.—The 
treaty of peace was concluded on Dec. 10, 
1898. By its terms the archipelago known 
as the Philippine Islands was ceded by 
Spain to the United States. It was also 
provided that “the civil rights and polit- 
ical status of the native inhabitants of 
the territories hereby ceded to the United 
States shall be determined by the Con- 
gress.” Eleven days thereafter, on Dec. 
21, the following direction was given to 
the commander of our forces in the Phil- 
ippines: 

“The military commander of the Unit- 
ed States is enjoined to make known to 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
that in succeeding to the sovereignty of 
Spain, in severing the former political 
relations of tle inhabitants and in es- 
tablishing a new political power, the au- 
thority of the United States is to be ex- 
erted for the securing of the persons and 
property of the people of the islands, and 
for the confirmation of all their private 
rights and relations. It will be the duty 
of the commander of the forces of occu- 
pation to announce and proclaim in the 
most public manner that we come not as 
invaders or conquerors, but as friends, to 
protect the natives in their homes, in 
their employments, and in their personal 
and religious rights.” 

First Philippine Commission.—In order 
to facilitate the most humane, pacific, 
and effective extension of authority 
throughout these islands, and to secure, 
with the least possible delay, the bene- 
fits of a wise and generous protection 
of life and property to the inhabitants, 
I appointed, in January, 1899, a commis- 
sion consisting of Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, of New York; Admiral George Dew- 
ey, United States navy; Charles Denby, 
of Indiana; Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of 
Michigan, and Maj.-Gen. Elwell S. Otis, 
United States army. Their instructions 
contained the following: 

“In the performance of this duty the 
commissioners are enjoined to meet at 
the earliest possible day in the city of 
Manila and to announce by public proc- 
lamation their presence and the mission 
intrusted to them, carefully setting forth 
that, while the military government al- 
ready proclaimed is to be maintained and 
continued so long as necessity may re- 
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quire, efforts will be made to alleviate 
the burden of taxation, to establish in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity, and 
to provide for the safety of persons and 
of property by such means as may be 
found conducive to these ends. , 

“The commissioners will endeavor, with- 
out interference with the military author- 
ities of the United States now in control 
of the Philippines, to ascertain what 
amelioration in the condition of the in- 
habitants and what improvements in pub- 
lie order may be practicable, and for this 
purpose they will study attentively the 
existing social and political state of the 
various populations, particularly as re- 
gards the forms of local government, the 
administration of justice, the collection 
of customs and other taxes, the means 
of transportation, and the need of pub- 
lie improvements. They will report... 
the results of their observations and re- 
flections, and will recommend such execu- 
tive action as may from time to time 
seem to them wise and useful. 

“The commissioners are hereby author- 
ized to confer authoritatively with any 
persons resident in the islands from whom 
they may believe themselves able to de- 
rive information or suggestions valuable 
for the purposes of their commission, or 
whom they may choose to employ as 
agents, as may be necessary for this 
purpose. ... 

“Tt is my desire that in all their 
relations with the inhabitants of the isl- 
ands, the commissioners exercise due re- 
spect for the ideals, customs, and institu- 
tions of the tribes which compose the 
population, emphasizing upon all occa- 
sions the just and beneficent intentions 
of the government of the United States. 
It is also my wish and expectation that 
the commissioners may be received in a 
manner due to the honored and author- 
ized representatives of the American Re- 
public, duly commissioned on account of 
their knowledge, skill, and integrity as 
bearers of the good-will, the protection, 
and the richest blessings of a liberating 
rather than a conquering nation.” 

Offer to the Filipinos.—On Feb. 6, 1899, 
the treaty was ratified by the Senate of 
the United States and the Congress im- 
mediately appropriated $20,000,000 to 
carry out its provisions. The ratifica- 
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tions were exchanged by the United States 
and Spain on Aug. 11, 1899. 

As early as April, 1899, the Philippine 
commission, of which Dr. Schurman was 
president, endeavored to bring about peace 
in the islands by repeated conferences 
with leading Tagalogs representing the 
so-called insurgent government, to the 
end that some general plan of government 
might be offered them which they would 
accept. So great was the satisfaction 
of the insurgent commissioners with the 
form of government proposed by the Amer- 
ican commissioners that the latter sub- 
mitted the proposed scheme to me for 
approval, and my action thereon is shown 
by the cable message following: 

* May 5, 1899. 

“ ScHuRMAN, Manila,—Yours of the 4th 
received. You are authorized to propose 
that under the military power of the 
President, pending action of Congress, 
government of the Philippine Islands 
shall consist of a governor - general ap- 
pointed by the President; cabinet ap- 
pointed by the governor-general; a general 
advisory council elected by the people; 
the qualifications of electors to be care- 
fully considered and determined, and 
the governor- general to have absolute 
veto. Judiciary strong and independent; 
principal judges appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The cabinet and judges to be chosen 
from natives or Americans, or both, hav- 
ing regard to fitness. The President ear- 
nestly desires the cessation of bloodshed, 
and that the people of the Philippine Isl- 
ands at an early date shall have the larg- 
est measure of local self-government con- 
sistent with peace and good order.” 

Report of the Commission.—In_ the 
latter part of May another group of 
representatives came from the insurgent 
leader. The,whole matter was fully dis- 
cussed with them and promise of accept- 
ance seemed near at hand. They assured 
our commissioners they would return af- 
ter consulting with their Jeader, but they 
never did. 

As a result of the views expressed by 
the first Tagalog representative favorable 
to the plan of the commission, it appears 
that he was, by military order of the in- 
surgent leader, stripped of his shoulder- 
straps, dismissed from the army, and sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment. 
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The views of the commission are best 
set forth in their own words: 

“Deplorable as war is, the one in which 
we are now engaged was unavoidable by 
us. We were attacked by a bold, advent- 
urous, and enthusiastic army. No alter- 
native was left to us except ignominious 
retreat. 

“Tt is not to be conceived of that any 
American would have sanctioned the sur- 
render of Manila to the insurgents. Our 
obligations to other nations and to the 
friendly Filipinos and to ourselves and 
our flag demanded that force should be met 
with force. Whatever the future of the 
Philippines may be, there is no course 
open to us now except the prosecution of 
the war until the insurgents are reduced 
to submission. The commission is of the 
opinion that there has been no time since 
the destruction of the Spanish squadron 
by Admiral Dewey when it was possible 
to withdraw our forces from the islands 
either with honor to ourselves or with 
safety to the inhabitants.” 

After the most thorough study of the 
peoples of the archipelago, the commission 
reported, among other things: 

“Their lack of education and political 
experience, combined with their racial 
and linguistic diversities, disqualify them, 
in spite of their mental gifts and domes- 
tic virtues, to undertake the task of goy- 
erning the archipelago at the present 
time. The most that can be expected of 
them is to co-operate with the Americans 
in the administration of general affairs 
from Manila as a centre, and to under- 
take, subject to American control or 
guidance (as may be found necessary), the 
administration of provincial and munici- 
pal affairs. . 

“Should our power by any fatality be 
withdrawn, the commission believes that 
the government of the Philippines would 
speedily lapse into anarchy, which would 
excuse, if it did not necessitate, the in- 
tervention of other powers, and the event- 
ual division of the islands among them. 
Only through American occupation, there- 
fore, is the idea of a free, self-governing, 
and united Philippine commonwealth at 
all conceivable... . 

“Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coin- 
cides with the dictates of national honor 
in forbidding our abandonment of the 
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archipelago. We cannot from any point 
of view escape the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment which our sovereignty entails; 
and the commission is strongly persuaded 
that the performance of our national duty 
will prove the greatest blessing to the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands.” 

Satisfied that nothing further could be 
accomplished in pursuance of their mis- 
sion until the rebellion was suppressed, 
and desiring to place before the Congress 
the result of their observations, I re- 
quested the commission to return to the 
United States. Their most intelligent and 
comprehensive report was submitted to 
Congress. 

Civil Commission Appointed. — In 
March, 1900, believing that the insurrec- 
tion was practically ended and earnestly 
desiring to promote the establishment of 
a stable government in the archipelago, 
I appointed the following civil commis- 
sion: William H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. 
Dean C. Worcester, of Michigan; Luke 
I. Wright, of Tennessee; Henry C. Ide, 
of Vermont; and Bernard Moses, of Cali- 
fornia. My instructions to them contain- 
ed the following: 

“You (the Secretary of War) will in- 
struct the commission to devote their 
attention in the first instance to the es- 
tablishment of municipal governments, in 
which the natives of the islands, both in 
the cities and in the rural communities, 
shall be afforded the opportunity to man- 
age their own local affairs to the fullest 
extent of which they are capable, and sub- 
ject to the least degree of supervision and 
control which a careful study of their 
capacities and observation of the workings 
of native control show to be consistent 
with the maintenance of law, order, and 
loyalty. Whenever the commission is of 
the opinion that the condition of affairs 
in the islands is such that the adminis- 
tration may safely be transferred from 
military to civil control they will report 
that conclusion to you (the Secretary of 
War), with their recommendations as to 
the form of central government to be es- 
tablished for the purpose of taking over 
the control. 

“Beginning with Sept. 1, 1900, the 
authority to exercise, subject to my ap- 
proval, through the Secretary of War, 
that part of the power of government in 
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the Philippine Islands which is of a legis- 
lative nature is to be transferred from 
the military governor of the islands to 
this commission, to be thereafter exercised 
by them in the place and stead of the 
military governor, under such rules and 
regulations as you (the Secretary of War) 
shall prescribe, until the establishment of 
the civil central government for the 
islands contemplated in the last foregoing 
paragraph, or until Congress shall other- 
wise provide. Exercise of this legislative 
authority will include the making of rules 
and orders having the effect of law for the 
raising of revenue by taxes, customs 
duties and imposts, the appropriation and 
expenditure of the public funds of the 
islands, the establishment of an edu- 
cational system throughout the islands, 
the establishment of a system to secure 
an efficient civil service, the organization 
and establishment of courts, the organ- 
ization and establishment of municipal 
and departmental governments, and all 
other matters of a civil nature for which 
the military governor is now competent 
to provide by rules or orders of a legisla- 
tive character. The commission will also 
have power during the same period to ap- 
point to office such officers under the 
judicial, educational, and civil service 
systems and in the municipal and depart- 
mental governments as shall be provided.” 

Commission's L[nstructions—Until Con- 
gress shall take action I directed that: 

“Upon every division and branch of the 
government of the Philippines must be im- 
posed these inviolable rules: 

“That no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law; that private property shall not be 
taken for public use without just com- 
pensation; that in all criminal pros- 
ecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, to be 
informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defence; that excessive 
bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted; that no person shall 
be put twice in jeopardy for the same of- 
fence, or be compelled in any criminal case 
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to be a witness against himself; that the 
right to be secure against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
lated; that neither slavery nor inyolun- 
tary servitude shall exist except as a 
punishment for crime; that no bill of at- 
tainder or ew post facto law shall be pass- 
ed; that no law shall be passed abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or the rights of the people to peaceably 
assemble and petition the government for 
a redress of grievances; that no law shall 
be made respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, and that the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship without discrimination or preference 
shall forever be allowed. .. . 

“Tt will be the duty of the commission 
to promote and extend, and, as they find 
occasion, to improve, the system of edu- 
cation already inaugurated by the military 
authorities. In doing this they should 
regard as of first importance the extension 
of a system of primary education which 
shall be free to all, and which shall tend 
to fit the people for the duties of citizen- 
ship, and for the ordinary avocations of a 
civilized community. ... Especial atten- 
tion should be at once given to affording 
full opportunity to all the people of the 
islands to acquire the use of the English 
language... . 

“Upon all officers and employés of the 
United States, both civil and military, 
should be impressed a sense of the duty te 
observe not merely the material but the 
personal and social rights of the people 
of the islands, and to treat them with the 
same courtesy and respect for their per- 
sonal dignity which the people of the 
United States are accustomed to require 
from each other. 

“The articles of capitulation of the city 
of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898, concluded 
with these words: 

“<«This city, its inhabitants, its churches 
and religious worship, its educational 
establishments and its private property of 
all descriptions, are placed under the 
special safeguard of the faith and honor 
of the American army.’ 

“T believe that this pledge has been faith- 
fully kept. As high and sacred an obliga- 
tion rests upon the government of the 
United States to give protection for prop- 
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erty and life, civil and religious freedom, 
and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in 
the paths of peace and prosperity to all 
the people of the Philippine Islands. I 
charge this commission to labor for the 
full performance of this obligation, which 
concerns the honor and conscience of their 
country, in the firm hope that through 
their labors all the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands may come to look back 
with gratitude to the day when God gave 
victory to the American army at Manila 
and set their land under the sovereignty 
and the protection of the people of the 
United States.” 

That all might share in the regeneration 
of the islands and participate in their 
government, I directed General Mac- 
Arthur, the military governor of the 
Philippines, to issue a proclamation of 
amnesty, which contained among other 
statements the following: 

“Manita, P. I., June 21, 1900. 

“By direction of the President of the 
United States, the undersigned announces 
amnesty, with complete immunity for the 
past and absolute liberty of action for the 
future, to all persons who are now, or at 
any time since Feb. 4, 1899, have been in 
insurrection against the United States in 
either a military or civil capacity, and 
who shall, within a period of ninety days 
from the date hereof, formally renounce 
all connection with such insurrection and 
subscribe to a declaration acknowledging 
and accepting the sovereignty and au- 
thority of the United States in and over 
the Philippine Islands. The privilege 
herewith published is extended to all con- 
cerned without any reservation whatever, 
excepting that persons who have violated 
the laws of war during the period of 
active hostilities are not embraced within 
the scope of this amnesty. ... 

“Tn order to mitigate as much as possi- 
ble consequences resulting from the vari- 
ous disturbances which since 1896 have 
succeeded each other so rapidly,and to pro- 
vide in some measure for destitute Fili- 
pino soldiers during the transitory period 
which must inevitably sueceed a general 
peace, the military authorities of the 
United States will pay 30 pesos to each man 
who presents a rifle in good condition.” 

Civil Commission’s Report.—Under their 
instructions the commission, composed of 
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representative Americans of different 
sections of the country and from differ- 
ent political parties, whose character and 
ability guarantee the most faithful intel- 
ligence and patriotic service, are now 
laboring to establish stable government 
under civil control, in which the inhabi- 
tants shall participate, giving them op- 
portunity to demonstrate how far they are 
prepared for self-government. This com- 
mission, under date of Aug. 21, 1900, 
makes an interesting report, from which 
I quote the following extracts: 

“ Hostility against Americans original- 
ly aroused by absurd falsehoods of un- 
scrupulous leaders. The distribution of 
troops in 300 posts has by contact largely 
dispelled hostility, and steadily improved 
the temper of the people. This improve- 
ment is furthered by abuses of insurgents. 
Large numbers of people long for peace, 
and are willing to accept government un- 
der the United States. Insurgents not sur- 
rendering after defeat divided into small 
guerilla bands under general officers or 
become robbers. Nearly all of the promi- 
nent generals and politicians of the insur- 
rection, except Aguinaldo, have since been 
captured or have surrendered and taken 
the oath of allegiance. ... 

“ All northern Luzon, except two prov- 
inces, is substantially free from _ in- 
surgents. People are busy planting, and 
asking for municipal organization. Rail- 
way and telegraph line from Manila to 
Dagupan, 122 miles, not molested for five 
months. Tagalogs alone active in 
leading guerilla warfare. In Negros, 
Cebu, Romblon, Masbate, Sibuyan, Tablas, 
Bohol, and other Philippine Islands little 
disturbance exists and civil government 
eagerly awaited. ... . 

“Four years of war and lawlessness in 
parts of islands have created unsettled 
conditions. . . . Native constabulary and 
militia, which should be organized at 
onee, will end this, and the terrorism to 
which defenceless people are subjected. 
The natives desire to enlist in these or- 
ganizations. If judiciously selected and 
officered, will be efficient forces for main- 
tenance of order, and will permit early 
material reduction of United States 
troops. Turning islands over to 
coterie of Tagalog politicians will blight 
fair prospects of enormous improvement, 
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drive out capital, make life and property, 
secular and religious, most insecure; 
banish by fear of cruel proscription con- 
siderable body of conservative Filipinos 
who have aided Americans in well-founded 
belief that their people are not now fit 
for self-government, and reintroduce same 
oppression and corruption which existed 
in all provinces under Malolos insurgent 
government during the eight months of its 
control. The result will be factional strife 
between jealous leaders, chaosand anarchy, 
and will require and justify active in- 
tervention of our government or some 
other. . 

“Business, interrupted by war, much 
improved as peace extends. . . . In Ne- 
gros more sugar in cultivation than ever 
before. New forestry regulations give 
impetus to timber trade, and reduce high 
price of lumber. The customs collections 
for the last quarter 50 per cent. greater 
than ever in Spanish history, and August 
collections show further increase. The total 
revenue for same period one-third greater 
than in any quarter under Spain, though 
eedula tax, chief source of Spanish rey- 
enue, practically abolished. Economy and 
efficiency of military government have 
created surplus fund of $6,000,000, which 
should be expended in much-needed public 
works, notably improvement of Manila 
Harbor. . With proper tariff and 
facilities, Manila will become great port 
of Orient.” 

Philippines’ Bright Outlook.—The com- 
mission is confident that “by a judicious 
customs law, reasonable land tax, and 
proper corporation franchise tax, imposi- 
tion of no greater rate than that in an 
average American State will give less an- 
noyance, and with peace will produce rey- 
enues sufficient to pay expenses of efficient 
government, including militia and constab- 
ulary.” They “are preparing a stringent 
civil service law, giving equal opportunity 
to Filipinos and Americans, with prefer- 
ence for the former where qualifications 
are equal, to enter at lowest rank, and 
by promotion reach head of department. 

Forty-five miles of railroad ex- 
tension under negotiation will give access 
to a large province rich in valuable min- 
erals, a mile high, with strictly temperate 
climate. . . . Railroad construction will 
give employment to many, the com- 
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munication will furnish market to vast 
stretches of rich agricultural lands.” 
They report that there are “ calls from all 
parts of the islands for public schools, 
school supplies, and English teachers 
greater than the commission can provide 
until a comprehensive school system is 
organized. Night schools for teaching 
English to adults are being established in 
response to popular demand. Native chil- 
dren show aptitude in learning English. 
Spanish is spoken by a small fraction of 
people, and in a few years the medium 
of communication in the courts, public 
offices, and between different tribes will 
be English; creation of central govern- 
ment. within eighteen months, under which 
substantially all rights described in the 
bill of rights in the federal Constitution 
are to be secured to the people of the 
Philippines, will bring to them content- 
ment, prosperity, education, and political 
enlightenment.” 

No Alliance with Natives——This shows 
to my countrymen what has been and is 
being done to bring the benefits of liberty 
and good government to these wards of 
the nation. Every effort has been directed 
to their peace and prosperity, their ad- 
vancement and well-being, not for our 
aggrandizement nor for pride of might, 
not for trade or commerce, not for ex- 
ploitation, but for humanity and civiliza- 
tion, and for the protection of the vast 
majority of the population who welcome 
our sovereignty against the designing 
minority whose first demand after the 
surrender of Manila by the Spanish army 
was to enter the city that they might loot 
it and destroy those not in sympathy with 
their selfish and treacherous designs. 

Nobody who will avail himself of the 
facts will longer hold that there was any 
alliance between our soldiers and the in- 
surgents, or that any promise of indepen- 
dence was made to them. Long before their 
leader had reached Manila they had re- 
solved if the commander of the American 
army would give them arms with which to 
fight the Spanish army they would later 
turn upon us, which they did murderously 
and without the shadow of cause or jus- 
tification. There may be those without 
the means of full information who believe 
that we were in alliance with the insur- 
gents and that we assured them that they 
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should have independence. ‘To such let 
me repeat the facts: On May 26, 1898, Ad- 
miral Dewey was instructed by me to 
make no alliance with any party or faction 
in the Philippines that would incur 
liability to maintain their cause in the 
future, and he replied, under date of June 
6, 1898: 

“Have acted according to spirit of de- 
partment’s instructions from the begin- 
ning, and I have entered into no alliance 
with the insurgents or with any faction. 
This squadron can reduce the defences of 
Manila at any moment, but it is consid- 
ered useless until the arrival of sufficient 
United States forces to retain possession.” 

In the report of the first Philippine 
commission, submitted on Noy. 2, 1899, 
Admiral Dewey, one of its members, said: 

“No alliance of any kind was entered 
into with Aguinaldo, nor was any promise 
of independence made to him at any time.” 

General Merritt arrived in the Philip- 
pines on July 25, 1898, and a despatch 
from Admiral Dewey to the government at 
Washington said: 

“ Merritt arrived yesterday. Situation is 
most critical at Manila. The Spanish may 
surrender at any moment. Merritt’s most 
difficult problem will be how to deal with 
the insurgents under Aguinaldo, who have 
become aggressive and even threatening 
towards our army.” 

Here is revealed the spirit of the insur- 
gents as early as July, 1898, before the 
protocol was signed, while we were still 
engaged in active war with Spain. Even 
then the insurgents were threatening our 
army. 

The Capture of Manila—On Aug. 13 
Manila was captured, and of this and sub- 
sequent events the Philippine commission 
says: 

“When the city of Manila was taken, 
Aug. 13, the Filipinos took no part in 
the attack, but came following in with 
a view to looting the city, and were only 
prevented from doing so by our. forces 
preventing them from entering. Agui- 
naldo claimed that he had the right to oe- 
cupy the city; he demanded of General 
Merritt the palace of Malacanan for him- 
self and the cession of all the churches of 
Manila, also that a part of the money 
taken from the Spaniards as spoils of 
war should be given up, and, above all, 
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that he should be given the arms of the 
Spanish prisoners. All these demands 
were refused.” 

Generals Merritt, Greene, and Ander- 
son, who were in command at the begin- 
ning of our occupation and until the sur- 
render of Manila, state that there was no 
alliance with the insurgents and no prom- 
ise to them of independence. On Aug. 
17, 1898, General Merritt was instructed 
that there must be no joint occupation 
of Manila with the insurgents. General 
Anderson, under date of Feb. 10, 1900, 
says that he was present at the in- 
terview between Admiral Dewey and the 
insurgent leader, and that in this inter- 
view Admiral Dewey made no promises 
whatever. He adds: 

“He [Aguinaldo] asked me if my gov- 
ernment was going to recognize his goy- 
ernment. JI answered that I was there 
simply in a military capacity; that I 
could not acknowledge his government be- 
cause I had no authority to do so.” 

The Duty of Holding the Philippines.— 
Would not our adversaries have sent 
Dewey’s fleet to Manila to capture and 
destroy the Spanish sea-power there, or, 
despatching it there, would they have 
withdrawn it after the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet; and if the latter, whither 
would they have directed it to sail? Where 
could it have gone? What port in the Orient 
was opened to it? Do our adversaries 
condemn the expedition under the com- 
mand of General Merritt to strengthen 
Dewey in the distant ocean and assist 
in our triumph over Spain, with which 
nation we were at war? Was it not our 
highest duty to strike Spain at every 
vulnerable point, that the war might be 
successfully concluded at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment? 

And was it not our duty to protect the 
lives and property of those who came 
within our control by the fortunes of war? 
Could we have come away at any time 
between May 1, 1898, and the conclusion 
of peace without a stain upon our good 
name? Could we have come away with- 
out dishonor at any time after the ratifi- 
cation of the peace treaty by the Senate 
of the United States? 

There has been no time since the de- 
struction of the enemy’s fleet when we 
could or should have left the Philippine 
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Archipelago. After the treaty of peace 
was ratified no power but Congress could 
surrender our sovereignty or alienate a 
foot of the territory thus acquired. The 
Congress has not seen fit to do the one or 
the other, and the President had no au- 
thority to do either, if he had been so in- 
clined, which he was not. So long as the 
sovereignty remains in us it is the duty of 
the executive, whoever he may be, to up- 
hold that sovereignty, and if it be attack- 
ed to suppress its assailants. Would our 
political adversaries do less? 

Tagals took the Offensive.—It has been 
asserted that there would have been no 
fighting in the Philippines if Congress had 
declared its purpose to give independence 
to the Tagal insurgents. The insurgents 
did not wait for the action of Congress. 
They assumed the offensive; they opened 
fire on our army. Those who assert our 
responsibility for the beginning of the 
conflict have forgotten that before the 
treaty was ratified in the Senate, and 
while it was being debated in that body, 
and while the Bacon resolution was under 
discussion, on Feb. 4, 1899, the insur- 
gents attacked the American army, after 
being previously advised that the Amer- 
ican forces were under orders not to fire 
upon them except in defence. The papers 
found in the recently captured archives 
of the insurgents demonstrate that this 
attack had been carefully planned for 
weeks before it occurred. Their unpro- 
voked assault upon our soldiers at a 
time when the Senate was deliberating 
upon the treaty shows that no action on 
our part except surrender and abandon- 
ment would have prevented the fighting, 
and leaves no doubt in any fair mind of 
where the responsibility rests for the 
shedding of American blood. 

With all the exaggerated phrase-mak- 
ing of this electoral contest we are in 
danger of being diverted from the real 
contention. We are in agreement with all 
of those who supported the war with 
Spain, and also with those who counselled 
the ratification of the treaty of peace. 
Upon these two great essential steps there 
can be no issue, and out of these came 
all of our responsibilities. If others would 
shirk the obligations imposed by the war 
and the treaty, we must decline to act 
further with them, and here the issue was 
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made. It is our purpose to establish in 
the Philippines a government suitable 
to the wants and conditions of the in- 
habitants, and to prepare them for self- 
government, and to give them self-goy- 
ernment when they are ready for it 
and as rapidly as they are ready for it. 
That I am aiming to do under my con- 
stitutional authority, and will continue 
to do until Congress shall determine the 
political status of the inhabitants of the 
archipelago. 

Democrats are Responsible—Are our 
opponents against the treaty? If so, they 
must be reminded that it could not have 
been ratified in the Senate but for their 
assistance. The Senate which ratified the 
treaty and the Congress which added its 
sanction by a large appropriation com- 
prised Senators and Representatives of 
the people of all parties. 

Would our opponents surrender to the 
insurgents, abandon our sovereignty, or 
cede it to them? If that be not their 
purpose then it should be promptly dis- 
claimed, for only evil can result from 
the hopes raised by our opponents in 
the minds of the Filipinos that, with their 
success at the polls in November, there 
will be a withdrawal of our army and of 
American sovereignty over the archipelago, 
the complete independence of the Tagalog 
people recognized, and the powers of goy- 
ernment over all the other peoples of the 
archipelago conferred upon the Tagalog 
leaders. 

The effect of a belief in the minds of 
the insurgents that this will be done has 
already prolonged the rebellion, and in- 
creases the necessity for the continuance 
of a large army. It is now delaying full 
peace in the archipelago and the establish- 
ment of civil governments, and has in- 
fluenced many of the insurgents against 
accepting the liberal terms of amnesty of- 
fered by General MacArthur under my 
direction. But for these false hopes a con- 
siderable reduction could have been had 
in our military establishment in the Phil- 
ippines, and the realization of a stable 
government would be already at hand. 

The American people are asked by our 
opponents to yield the sovereignty of the 
United States in the Philippines to a 
small fraction of the population, a single 
tribe out of eighty or more inhabiting 
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the archipelago, a fraction which wanton- 
ly attacked the American troops in Ma- 
nila while in rightful possession under 
the protocol with Spain, awaiting the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace by the 
Senate, and which has since been in active, 
open rebellion against the United States. 
We are asked to transfer our sovereignty 
to a small minority in the islands with- 
out consulting the majority, and to aban- 
don the largest portion of the population, 
which has been loyal to us, to the cruel- 
ties of the guerilla insurgent bands. More 
than this, we are asked to protect this 
minority in establishing a government, and 
to this end repress all opposition of the 
majority. We are required to set up a 
stable government in the interest of those 
who have assailed our sovereignty and 
fired upon our soldiers, and then main- 
tain it at any cost or sacrifice against 
its enemies within and against those hay- 
ing ambitious designs from without. 

Democrats want Militarism.— This 
would require an army and navy far 
larger than is now maintained in the 
Philippines, and still more in excess of 
what will be necessary with the full 
recognition of our sovereignty. A mili- 
tary support of authority not our own, 
as thus proposed, is the very essence of 
militarism, which our opponents in their 
platform oppose, but which by their pol- 
icy would of necessity be established in 
its most offensive form. 

The American people will not make the 
murderers of our soldiers the agents of 
the republic to convey the blessing of lib- 
erty and order to the Philippines. They 
will not make them the builders of the 
new commonwealth. Such a course would 
be a betrayal of our sacred obligations 
to the peaceful Filipinos, and would place 
at the mercy of dangerous adventurers the 
lives and property of the natives and the 
foreigners. It would make possible and 
easy the commission of such atrocities as 
were secretly planned, to be executed on 
Feb. 22, 1899, in the city of Manila, when 
only the vigilance of our army prevented 
the attempt to assassinate our soldiers 
and all foreigners and pillage and destroy 
the city and its surroundings. 

In short, the proposition of those op- 
posed to us is to continue all the obliga- 
tions in the Philippines which now rest 
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upon the government, only changing the 
relation from principal, which now exists, 
to that of surety. Our responsibility is 
to remain, but our power is to be dimin- 
ished. Our obligation is to be no less, 
but our title is to be surrendered to another 
power, which is without experience or 
training or the ability to maintain a stable 
government at home, and absolutely help- 
less to perform its international obliga- 
tions with the rest of the world. To this 
we are opposed. We should not yield 
our title while our obligations last. In 
the language of ‘our platform, “Our au- 
thority should not be less than our re- 
sponsibility,” and our present responsi- 
bility is to establish our authority in every 
part of the islands. 

Sovereignty is Essential—No govern- 
ment can so certainly preserve the peace, 
restore public order, establish law, jus- 
tice, and stable conditions as ours. Neither 
Congress nor the executive can establish 
a stable government in these islands except 
under our right of sovereignty, our au- 
thority, and our flag. And this we are 
doing. We could not do it as a protec- 
torate power so completely or so success- 
fully as we are doing it now. As the 
sovereign power we can initiate action and 
shape means to ends, and guide the Fili- 
pinos to self-development and self-govern- 
ment. As a protectorate power we could 
not initiate action, but would be compelled 
to follow and uphold a people with no 
capacity yet to go alone. In the one case, 
we can protect both ourselves and the 
Filipinos from being involved in danger- 
cus complications; in the other, we could 
not protect even the Filipinos until after 
their trouble had come. 

Besides, if we cannot establish any goy- 
ernment of our own without the consent 
of the governed, as our opponents contend, 
then we could not establish a stable gov- 
ernment for them or make durs a_pro- 
tectorate without the like consent, and 
neither the majority of the people nor a 
minority of the people have invited us 
to assume it. We could not maintain a 
protectorate even with the consent of the 
governed without giving provocation for 
conflicts and possibly costly wars. Our 
rights in the Philippines are now free from 
outside interference, and will continue so 
in our present relation. They would not 
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be thus free in any other relation. We 
will not give up our own to guarantee 
another sovereignty. 

American Title is Good—Our title is 
good. Our peace commissioners believed 
they were receiving a good title when they 
concluded the treaty. The executive be- 
lieved it was a good title when he sub- 
mitted it to the Senate of the United 
States for its ratification. The Senate 
believed it was a good title when they 
gave it their constitutional assent, and 
the Congress seem not to have doubted 
its completeness when they appropriated 
$20,000,000 provided by the treaty. If 
any who favored its ratification be- 
lieved it gave us a bad title, they were 
not sincere. Our title is practically 
identical with that under which we hold 
our territory acquired since the beginning 
of the government, and under which we 
have exercised full sovereignty and estab- 
lished government for the inhabitants. 

It is worthy of note that no one out- 
side of the United States disputes the ful- 
ness and integrity of the cession. What, 
then, is the real issue on this subject? 
Whether it is paramount to any other or 
not, it is whether we shall be responsible 
for the government of the Philippines with 
the sovereignty and authority which en- 
able us to guide them to regulated liberty, 
law, safety, and progress, or whether we 
shall be responsible for the forcible and 
arbitrary government of a minority with- 
out sovereignty and authority on our 
part, and with only the embarrassment of 
a protectorate which draws us into their 
troubles without the power of preventing 
them. 

There were those who two years ago 
were rushing us up to war with Spain 
who are unwilling now to accept its clear 
consequence, as there are those among us 
who advocated the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, but now protest against 
its obligations. Nations which go to war 
must be prepared to accept its resultant 
obligations, and when they make treaties 
must keep them. 

The Administration’s Purpose. — Those 
who profess to distrust the liberal and 
honorable purposes of the administration 
in its treatment of the Philippines are 
not justified. Imperialism has no place 
in its creed or conduct. Freedom is a 
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rock upon which the Republican party 
was builded and now rests. Liberty is 
the great Republican doctrine, for which 
the people went to war, and for which a 
million lives were offered and billions of 
dollars were expended to make it a law- 
ful legacy of all without the consent of 
master or slave. There is a strain of 
ill-concealed hypocrisy in the anxiety to 
extend the constitutional guarantees to 
the people of the Philippines, while their 
nullification is openly advocated at 
home. 

Our opponents may distrust themselves, 
but they have no right to discredit the 
good faith and patriotism of the majority 
of the people, who are opposed to them; 
they may fear the worst form of impe- 
rialism with the helpless Filipinos in 
their hands, but if they do, it is because 
they have parted with the spirit and 
faith of the fathers and have lost the 
virility of the founders of the party which 
they profess to represent. 

The Republican party doesn’t have to 
assert its devotion to the Declaration of 
Independence. That immortal instrument 
of the fathers remained unexecuted until 
the people, under the lead of the Repub- 
lican party in the awful clash of battle, 
turned its promises into fulfilment. It 
wrote into the Constitution the amend- 
ments guaranteeing political equality to 
American citizenship, and it has never 
broken them or counselled others in break- 
ing them. It will not be guided in its 
conduct by one set of principles at home 
and another set in the new territory be- 
longing to the United States. 

If our opponents would only practise 
as well as preach the doctrines of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, there would be no fear for 
the safety of our institutions at home or 
their rightful influence in any territory 
over which our flag floats. Empire has 
been expelled from Porto Rico and the 
Philippines by American freemen. The 
flag of the republic now floats over these 
islands as an emblem of rightful sover- 
eignty. Will the republic stay and dis- 
pense to their inhabitants the blessings 
of liberty, education, and free institutions, 
or steal away, leaving them to anarchy 
or imperialism ? 

The American question is between duty 
and desertion—the American verdict will 
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be for duty and against desertion, for the 
republic is against both anarchy and im- 
perialism. 

The Chinese Situation.— The country 
has been fully advised of the purposes of 
the United States in China, and they will 
be faithfully adhered to as already de- 
fined. The nation is filled with grati- 
tude that the little band, among them 
many of our own blood, who for two 
months have been subjected to privations 
and peril by the attacks of yitiless hordes 
at the Chinese capital, exhibiting su- 
preme courage in the face of despair, have 
been enabled by Got’s favor to greet their 
rescuers and find shelter under their own 
flag. :: 

The people, not alone of this land, but 
of all lands, have watched and prayed 
through the terrible stress and protract- 
ed agony of the helpless sufferers in Pe- 
king, and while at times the dark tidings 
seemed to make all hope vain, the res- 
cuers never faltered in the heroic fulfil- 
ment of their noble task. We are grate- 
ful to our own soldiers and sailors and 
marines, and to all the brave men, who, 
though assembled under many standards 
representing peoples and races strangers 
in country and speech, were yet united 
in the sacred mission of carrying succor 
to the besieged with a success that is now 
the cause of a world’s rejoicing. 

Reunion of the North ,and South in 
Feeling.—Not only have we reason for 
thanksgiving for our material blessings, 
but we should rejoice in the complete 
unification of the people of all sections 
of our country that has so happily de- 
veloped in the last few years and made for 
us a more perfect union. 

The obliteration of old differences, the 
common devotion to the flag and the 
common sacrifices for its honor, so con- 
spicuously shown by the men of the North 
and South in the Spanish War, have so 
strengthened the ties of friendship and 
mutual respect that nothing can ever 
again divide us. The nation faces the new 
century gratefully and hopefully, with in- 
creasing love of country, with firm faith 
in its free institutions, and with high 
resolve that they “shall not perish from 
the earth. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM McKIn ey. 
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Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 
1901: 


My fellow - citizens, — When we as- 
sembled here on March 4, 1897, there was 
great anxiety with regard to our currency 
and credit. None exists now. Then our 
treasury receipts were inadequate to meet 
the current obligations of the government. 
Now they are sufficient for all public 
needs, and we have a surplus instead of 
a deficit. Then I felt constrained to con- 
vene the Congress in extraordinary session 
te devise revenues to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the government. Now I have 
the satisfaction to announce that the Con- 
gress just closed has reduced taxation in 
the sum of $41,000,000. Then there was 
deep solicitude because of the long de- 
pression and the consequent distress of 
our laboring population. Now every ave- 
nue of production is crowded with 
activity, labor is well employed, and 
American products find good markets at 
home and abroad. 

Our diversified productions, however, are 
increasing in such unprecedented volume 
as to admonish us of the necessity of still 
further enlarging our foreign markets by 
broader commercial relations. For this 
purpose reciprocal trade arrangements 
with other nations should in liberal spirit 
be carefully cultivated and promoted, 

The national verdict of 1896 has for the 
most part been executed. Whatever re- 
mains unfulfilled is a continuing obliga- 
tion resting with undiminished force upon 
the executive and the Congress. But 
fortunate as our condition is, its perma- 
nence can only be assured by sound busi- 
ness methods and strict economy in na- 
tional administration and legislation. We 
should not permit our great prosperity 
to lead us to reckless ventures in busi-. 
ness or profligacy in public expenditures. 
While the Congress determines the objects 
and the sum of appropriations, the offi- 
cials of the executive departments are re- 
sponsible for honest and faithful disburse- 
ment, and it should be their constant care 
to avoid waste and extravagance. 

Honesty, capacity, and industry are no- 
where more indispensable than in public 
employment. There should be funda- 
mental requisites to appointment and the 
surest guarantees against removal, 
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Four years ago we stood on the brink 
of war without the people knowing it and 
without any preparation or effort at prepa- 
ration for the impending peril. I did 
all that in honor could be done to avert 
the war, but without avail. It became in- 
evitable, and the Congress at its first 
regular session, without party division, 
provided money in anticipation of the 
crisis and in preparation to meet it. It 
came. The result was signally favorable 
to American arms, and in the highest de- 
gree honorable to the government. It im- 
posed upon us obligations from which we 
cannot escape and from which it would be 
dishonorable to seek to escape. We are 
row at peace with the world, and it is 
my fervent prayer that if differences arise 
between us and other powers they may be 
settled by peaceful arbitration and that 
hereafter we may be spared the horrors 
of war. 

Entrusted by the people for a second 


time with the office of President, I enter’ 


upon its administration appreciating the 
great responsibilities which attach to this 
renewed honor and commission, promising 
unreserved devotion on my part to their 
faithful discharge and reverently invoking 
for my guidance the direction and favor 
of Almighty God. I should shrink from 
the duties this day assumed if I did not 
feel that in their performance I should 
have the co-operation of the wise and pa- 
triotic men of all parties. It encourages 
me for the great task which I now under- 
take to believe that those who voluntarily 
committed to me the trust imposed upon 
the chief executive of the republic will 
give to me generous support in my duties 
to “ preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States” and to 
“care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” The national purpose is indicated 
through a national election. It is the 
constitutional method of ascertaining the 
publie will. When once it is registered 
it is a law to us all, and faithful observ- 
ance should follow its decrees. 

Strong hearts and helpful hands are 
needed, and, fortunately, we*have them in 
every part of our beloved country. We 
are reunited. Sectionalism has disap- 
peared. Division on public questions can 
no longer be traced by the war maps of 
1861. These old differences less and less 
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disturb the judgment. Existing problems 
demand the thought and quicken the con- 
science of the country, and the responsi- 
bility for their presence as well as for 
their righteous settlement rests upon us 
all—no more upon me than upon you. 
There are some national questions in the 
solution of which patriotism should ex- 


clude partisanship. Magnifying their 
difficulties will not take them off our 
hands nor facilitate their adjustment. 


Distrust of the capacity, integrity, and 
high purposes of the American people will 
not be an inspiring theme for future po- 
litical contests. Dark pictures and gloomy 
forebodings are worse than useless. These 
only becloud, they do not help to point 
the way to safety and honor. “Hope 
maketh not ashamed.” The prophets of 
evil were not the builders of the republic, 
nor in its crises since have they saved or 
served it. The faith of the fathers was a 
mighty force in its creation, and the faith 
of their descendants has wrought its prog- 
ress and furnished its defenders. 

They are obstructionists who despair 
and who would destroy confidence in the 
ability of our people to solve wisely and 
for civilization the mighty problems rest- 
ing upon them. The American people, in- 
trenched in freedom at home, take their 
love for it wherever they go, and they re- 
ject as mistaken and unworthy the doc- 
trine that we lose our own liberties by se- 
curing the enduring foundations of liberty 
to others. Our institutions will not de- 
teriorate by extension, and our sense of 
justice will not abate under tropic suns in 
distant seas. As heretofore, so hereafter 
will the nation demonstrate its fitness to 
administer any new estate which events 
devolve upon it, and in the fear of God 
will “ take occasion by the hand and make 
the bounds of freedom wider yet.” If 
there are those among us who would make 
our way more difficult, we must not be 
disheartened, but the more earnestly dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task upon which we 
have rightly entered. The path of progress 
is seldom smooth. New things are often 
found hard to do. Our fathers found 
them so. We find them so. They are in- 
convenient. They cost us something. 
But are we not made better for the effort 
and sacrifice, and are not those we serve 
lifted up and blessed? 
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We will be consoled, too, with the fact 
that opposition has confronted every on- 
ward movement of the republic from its 
opening hour until now, but without suc- 
cess. The republic has marched on and 
on, and its every step has exalted free- 
dom and humanity. We are undergoing 
the same ordeal as did our predecessors 
nearly a century ago. We are following 
the course they blazed. They triumphed. 
Will their successors falter and plead or- 
ganie impotency in the nation? Surely 
after 125 years of achievement for man- 
kind we will not now surrender our equal- 
ity with other powers on matters funda- 
mental and essential to nationality. With 
no such purpose was the nation created. 
In no such spirit has it developed its full 
and independent sovereignty. We adhere 
to the principle of equality among our- 
selves, and by no act of ours will we as- 
sign to ourselves a subordinate rank in the 
family of nations. 

My fellow-citizens, the public events of 
the past four years have gone into his- 
tory. They are too near to justify recital. 
Some of them were unforeseen; many of 
them momentous and far-reaching in their 
consequences to ourselves and our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. The part 
which the United States bore so honorably 
in the thrilling scenes in China, while new 
to American life, has been in harmony 
with its true spirit and best traditions, 
and in dealing with the results its policy 
will be that of moderation and fairness. 

We face at this moment a most impor- 
tant question—that of the future relations 
of the United States and Cuba. With our 
near neighbors we must remain close 
friends. The declaration of the purposes 
of this government in the resolution of 
April 20, 1898, must be made good. Ever 
since the evacuation of the island by the 
army of Spain the executive with all 
practicable speed has been assisting its 
people in the successive steps necessary 
to the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent government, prepared to assume 
and perform the obligations of interna- 
tional Jaw which now rest upon the 
United States under the treaty of Paris. 
The convention elected by the people to 
frame a constitution is approaching the 
completion of its labors. The transfer of 
American control to the new government 
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is of such great importance, involving an 
obligation resulting from our intervention 
and the treaty of peace, that I am glad 
to be advised by the recent act of Con- 
gress of the policy which the legislative 
branch of the government deems essential 
to the best interests of Cuba and the 
United States. The principles which led 
to our intervention require that the funda- 
mental law upon which the new govern- 
ment rests should be adapted to secure a 
government capable of performing the du- 
ties and discharging the functions of a 
separate nation, of observing its inter- 
national obligations, of protecting life and 
property, insuring order, safety, and lib- 
erty, and conforming to the established 
and historical policy of the United States 
in its relation to Cuba. 

The peace which we are pledged to leave 
to the Cuban people must carry with it 
the guarantees of permanence. We became 
sponsors for the pacification of the island 
and we remain accountable to the Cubans, 
no less than to our own country and peo- 
ple, for the reconstruction of Cuba as a 
free commonwealth on abiding foundations 
of right, justice, liberty, and assured or- 
der. Our enfranchisement of the people 
will not be completed until free Cuba 
shall “be a reality, not a name; a perfect 
entity, not a hasty experiment, bearing 
within itself the elements of failure.” 

While the treaty of peace with Spain 
was ratified on Feb. 6, 1899, and rati- 
fications were exchanged nearly two years 
ago, the Congress has indicated no form 
of government for the Philippine Isl- 
ands. It has, however, provided an 
army to enable the executive to suppress 
insurrection, restore peace, give security 
to the inhabitants, and establish the au- 
thority of the United States throughout 
the archipelago. It has authorized the or- 
ganization of native troops as auxiliary 
to the regular force. It has been advised 
from time to time of the acts of the mili- 
tary and naval officers in the islands, of 
my action in appointing civil commis- 
sions, of the instructions with which they 
were charged, of their duties and powers, 
of their recommendations, and of their 
several acts under executive commission, 
together with the very complete general 
information they have submitted. These 
reports fully set forth the conditions, past 
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and present, in the islands, and the in- 
structions clearly show the principles 
which will guide the executive until the 
Congress shall, as it is required to do by 
the treaty, determine “ the civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants.” 
The Congress having added the sanction 
of its authority to the powers already 
possessed and exercised by the executive 
under the Constitution, thereby leaving 
with the executive the responsibility for 
the government of the Philippines, I shall 
continue the efforts already begun until 
order shall be restored througnout the 
islands, and as fast as conditions permit 
will establish local governments, in the 
formation of which the full co-operation 
of the people has been aiready invited, and 
when established will encourage the peo- 
ple to administer them. The settled pur- 
pose, long ago proclaimed, to afford the 
inhabitants of the islands self-government 
as fast as they were ready for it will be 
pursued with earnestness and _ fidelity. 
Already something has been accomplish- 
ed in this direction. The government’s 
representatives, civil and military, are 
doing faithful and noble work in their 
mission of emancipation, and merit the ap- 
proval and support of their countrymen. 
The most liberal terms of amnesty have 
already been communicated to the insur- 
gents; the way is still open for those who 
have raised their arms against the govern- 
ment for honorable submission to its 
authority. Our countrymen should not 
be deceived. We are not waging war 
against the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. A portion of them are making 
war against the United States. By far 
the greater part of the inhabitants recog- 
nize American sovereignty and welcome it 
as a guarantee of order and of security for 
life, property, liberty, freedom of con- 
science, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
them full protection will be given. They 
shall not be abandoned. We will not leave 
the destiny of the loyal millions in the 
islands to the disloyal thousands who are 
in rebellion against the United States. 
Order under civil institutions will come as 
soon as those who now break the peace 
shall keep it. Force will not be needed or 
used when those who make war against 
us shall make it no more. May it end 
without further bloodshed, and there be 


ushered in the reign of peace to be made 
permanent by a government of liberty 
under law! 

McKinly, Jonn, governor of Delaware; 
born in Ireland, Feb. 24, 1724; emigrated 
to the United States when a young man; 
held several State offices, and in 1777 was 
elected governor of Delaware. After the 
battle of the Brandywine the British plun- 
dered Wilmington and captured McKinly, 
but released him on parole in August, 


1778. He died in Wilmington, Del., Aug. 
31, 1796. 
McKinney, Morpecai, lawyer; born 


near Carlisle, Pa., about 1796; graduated 
at Dickinson College in 1814; admitted to 
the bar in 1817; began practice in Harris- 
burg; and was made deputy attorney- 
general of Miami county in 1821. Later 
he devoted his time to compiling works 
on law. His publications include The 
Pennsylvania Justice of the Peace; The 
United States Constitutional Manual; Our 
Government; The American Magistrate 
and Oivil Officer: A Manual for Popular 
Use; Pennsyloama Tax Laws; and A 
Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania Rel- 
ative to Banks and Bankers. We died in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 17, 1867. 
McKnight, CHARLES, surgeon; born in 
Cranberry, N. J., Oct. 10, 1750; grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1771, studied 
medicine with Dr. William Shippen, and 
entered the Continental army as a sur- 
geon. He soon became surgeon of the 
Middle Department. After the war he 
settled in New York, where he became a 
very eminent practitioner, and was for 
some time Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery in Columbia College. He died in 
New York City, Nov. 10, 1791. 
McKnight, Harvey WASHINGTON, edu- 
cator; born in McKnightstown, Pa., April 
3, 1843; graduated at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, in 1865, and at the 
Theological Seminary there in 1867. He 
served in the Union army from 1862 till 
the close of the war. In 1867-70 he was 
pastor of the Zion Lutheran Church, in 
Newville, Pa.; in 1872-80 of St. Paul’s 
Church in Easton, Pa.; in 1880-84 of the 
first English Lutheran Church in Cincin- 
nati, In the latter year he became presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania College. In 1889- 
91 he was president of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church of the United 
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States. He established the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua. 

McLane, ALLAN, military officer; born 
presumably in Philadelphia, Aug. 8, 1746. 
Removing to Delaware in 1774, he left 
an estate in Philadelphia worth $15,000, 
the whole of which he sacrificed in the ser- 
vice of his country. He entered warmly 
into the contest for freedom, becoming first 
a lieutenant in Cesar Rodney’s regiment ; 
joined the army under Washington in 
1776, and distinguished himself at the 
battles of Long Island, White Plains, 
Trenton, and Princeton; was made a cap- 
tain in 1777; commanded the outposts of 
the Continental army around Philadelphia 
while that city was occupied by the Brit- 
ish (1777-78) ; and was made major of the 
infantry of Lee’s “ Legion.” While in ser- 
vice under GEN. Henry LEE (q. v.), he 
discovered and reported the weakness of 
the garrison at Stony Point, and promoted 
its capture on July 16, 1779. He also re- 
vealed the weakness of the garrison at 
Paulus’s Hook, and participated in the 
brilliant affair there, Aug. 19, 1779. His 
personal courage and strength were re- 
markable. In an encounter, near Frank- 
ford, Pa., with three British dragoons, 
he killed one, wounded another, and 
caused the third to flee for his life. After 
the war he held prominent civil posts— 
namely, member of the Assembly of Dela- 
ware, and its speaker; six years a privy 
councillor; a judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas; marshal of the district from 
1790 to 1798; and collector of the port 
of Wilmington from 1808 until his death, 
in that city, May 22, 1829. 

McLane, Lours, diplomatist; born in 
Smyrna, Del., May 28, 1786; son of Allan 
McLane; entered the navy at thirteen 
years of age, and served as a midshipman 
under Decatur in the Philadelphia, but 
afterwards studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1808. When Baltimore was 
threatened, in 1814, he was a member of 
a volunteer corps that marched to its de- 
fence. For ten successive years (1817-27) 
he represented Delaware in Congress, and 
was United States Senator in 1827-29. 
In May, 1829, President Jackson appoint- 
ed him American minister to Great Brit- 
ain, which post he held two years, when 
he was called to Jackson’s cabinet as See- 
retary of the Treasury. In his instruc- 


tions to Minister McLane, the President 
said, “ Ask nothing but what is right, and 
submit to nothing that is wrong.” In 
1833, in consequence of his declining to 
remove the government deposits from the 
United States Bank, he was transferred 
to the post of Secretary of State, which 
he held until 1834, when he resigned. In 
1837-47 he was president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Pending the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary ques 
tion, he was again minister to Great Brit- 
ain, appointed by President Polk in June, 
1845. His last public acts were as a mem- 
ber of the convention at Annapolis to re- 
form the constitution of Maryland. He 
died in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1857. 

McLane, Ropert Mitiican, diploma- 
tist; born in Wilmington, Del., June 23, 
1815; a son of Louis McLane; gradu- 
ated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy in 1837, and assigned to the Ist Ar- 
tillery. In 1841-43 he studied the dike 
and drainage systems of Italy and Hol- 
land. Returning to the United States, 
he resigned from the army; began prac- 
tising law in Maryland; and was elected 
to Congress as a Democrat in 1844, 1846, 
and 1848. In 1853 President Pierce ap- 
pointed him United States commissioner 
to China, with plenipotentiary powers. 
After accomplishing his mission he re- 
turned to the United States. In 1859 
he was appointed United States minister 
to Mexico, where he negotiated a treaty 
for the protection of American citizens. 
He again held a seat in Congress in 1878- 
82, and soon after the expiration of his 
last term was elected governor of Mary- 
land. In 1885-89 he was United States 
minister to France. He died in Paris, 
France, April 16, 1898. 

McLaughlin, ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, 
educator; born in Beardstown, Ill., Feb. 
14, 1861; graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1882, and from its law de- 
partment in 1885; instructor of Latin in 
the University of Michigan in 1886-87, 
and of History in 1887-88; assistant pro- 
fessor in 1888-91; and Professor of Ameri- 
can History since 1891. He has edited 
Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law 
(3d and revised edition); and American 
Historical Review; and is author of His- 
tory of Higher Education in Michigan; 
Lewis Cass (in American Statesmen 
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Series) ; Civil Government of Michigan; 
The History of the American Nation, ete. 

McLaws, LAFAYETTE, military officer; 
born in Augusta, Ga., Jan. 15, 1821; 
graduated at West Point in 1842; re- 
mained in the army until 1861, when he 
joined the Confederates, and became one 
of the most active of their military lead- 
ers. He had served in the war against 
Mexico. Made a major-general in the 
Confederate army, he commanded a di- 
vision under Lee, and was distinguished 
at Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and at 
Averasboro, N. C. He surrendered with 
Johnston’s army in April, 1865; was after- 
wards collector of internal revenue and 
postmaster in Savannah; and lectured on 
The Maryland Campaign. He died in 
Savannah, July 24, 1897. 

Maclay, Epaar Sranton, author; born 
in Foo Chow, China, April 18, 1863; 
graduated at Syracuse University in 1885; 
reporter on the Brooklyn Times in 1886— 
90, and the New York Tribune in 1890- 
93; on the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune in 1893-95, and the New York 
Sun in 1895-96; became light-house keeper 
on Old Field Point in 1896; and has since 
devoted much time to the study of Ameri- 
can naval history. He is author of The 
History of the United States Navy; Rem- 
iniscences of the Old Navy; the History 
of American Privateers, etc., and editor 
of William Maclay’s Jowrnal. 

McLean, Str ALLAN, military officer; 
born in Scotland, in 1725; was a leu- 
tenant in a Scotch brigade in the service 
of the Dutch in 1747. He left that service 
in 1757, came to America, and was at the 
capture of Fort Duquesne in 1758. He 
served under Amherst in 1759, and was 
major-commander of the 114th Highland- 
ers, which regiment he raised. He was 
made lieutenant-colonel in 1771, and in 
1775 he came to America again, to fight 
the patriotic colonists. With a corps of 
Royal Highland emigrants, which he 
raised in Canada, he occupied Quebec late 
in 1775, and rendered great service dur- 
ing the siege by Montgomery. He com- 
manded the fort at Penobscot in 1779, and 
was promoted brigadier-general after leay- 
ing America. He died in 1784. 

McLean, Jonn, jurist; born in Morris 
county, N. J., March 11, 1785. His father 
removed first to Virginia, then to Ken- 


tucky, and in 1799 settled in Warren 
county, O. John labored on a farm until 
he was sixteen years old, recelying a scanty 
education; studied law, was admitted to 
the bar in 1807, and was a member of 
Congress from 1813 to 1816. He was a 
supporter of Madison’s administration, 
and from 1816 to 1822 was a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio. In 1822 he 
was made commissioner of the general 
land-office,and in 1823 Postmaster-General. 
In 1830 he became a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and was always 
known as an adyocate for the freedom 
of the slaves. In the Drep Scorr Casz 
(q. v.), Judge McLean dissented from the 
opinion of Chief-Justice Taney. He died 
in Cincinnati, O., April 4, 1861. 

McLellan, Isaac, poet; born in Port- 
land, Me., May 21, 1806; graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1826. During his 
course there he was a fellow-student of 
Henry W. Longfellow, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and George B. Cheever. After 
graduation he studied law and practised 
in Boston for several years. In 1851 he 
removed to New York and applied him- 
self to literary work, chiefly poetry and 
writings on field sports. His publications 
include The Year, and Other Poems; The 
Fall of the Indian; Poems of the Rod 
and Gun; Haunts of Wild Game; War 
Poems, ete. He died in Greenport, Long 
Island, Aug. 20, 1899. 

McLeod, ALEXANDER, clergyman; born 
on the island of Mull, Scotland, June 12, 
1774; came to the United States early 
in life; graduated at Union College in 
1798; ordained in the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in 1799; and was pastor 
of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of New York till his death. His pub- 
lications include Negro Slavery Unjustifi- 
able; View of the Late War, etc. He died 
in New York City, Feb. 17, 1833. 

McMahon, JoHN VAN Lear, lawyer; 
born in Maryland in 1800; graduated at 
Princeton College in 1817; admitted to 
the bar in 1821; attained prominence both 
as a lawyer and as a political speaker; 
was counsel for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company for several years. He 
published An Historical View of Mary- 
land. He died in Cumberland, Md., June 
1, USHAle 

McMaster, JoHN Bacu, historian; born 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, 1852; 
graduated at the College of the City of 
New York in 1872; employed in civil en- 
gineering in 1873-77; instructor in civil 
engineering at Princeton University in 
1877-83; and became Professor of Amer- 
ican History in the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the latter year. He has been 
a prolific producer of historical work of 
high merit, his best known publications 
being A History of the People of the 
United States (7 volumes); Benjamin 
Franklin as a Man of Letters; With the 
Fathers; Origin, Meaning, and Application 
of the Monroe Doctrine; A School His- 
tory of the United States, ete. 

McMillan, CuHarLes, civil engineer; 
born in Moscow, Russia, March 24, 1841; 
educated there and in Hamilton, Canada; 
graduated at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., in 1860; and became 
assistant engineer of the Brooklyn water- 
works; in 1861-65 he was assistant en- 
gineer of the Croton waterworks, New 
York; in 1865-71 Professor of Geodesy 
and Road Engineering in Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute; in 1871-75 Professor of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering in Le- 
high University; and in 1875 was called 
to the chair of Civil Engineering and Ap- 
plied Mathematics in Princeton Univer- 
sity. In 1885 he became editor of Smith’s 
Topographical Drawing. 

MacMillan, Conway, botanist; born in 
Hillsdale, Mich., Aug. 26, 1867; was edu- 
cated at the University of Nebraska, and 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins universities; 
became assistant in geology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1886; entomologist 
to the Nebraska agricultural experiment 
station in 1887; and instructor in botany 
in the University of Minnesota in 1888. 
He is the editor of Minnesota Botanical 
Studies. 

McMillin, Brenron, statesman; born 
in Monroe county, Ky., Sept. 11, 1845; 
elected a member of the Tennessee leg- 
islature in 1874; member of Congress, 
1879-99; elected governor of the State in 
1899. 

McMinnsville, BATTLE NEAR. In the 
summer of 1862, Generals Bragg and Buell 
marched in nearly parallel lines eastward 
towards Chattanooga—the latter north of 
the Tennessee River, and the former south 
of it. Bragg won the race, and with fully 


40,000 men turned his face towards the 
Ohio. Bragg divided his force into three 
corps, commanded respectively by Generals 
Hardee, Polk, and E. Kirby Smith. The 
latter was sent to Knoxville, Tenn., while 
the two former held Chattanooga and its 
vicinity. Buell disposed his line from 
Huntsville, Ala., to MeMinnsville, Warren 
co., Tenn. So lay the opposing armies 
when Kirby Smith left Knoxville to in- 
vade Kentucky. Bragg crossed the Ten- 
nessee, just above Chattanooga, on Aug. 21, 
with thirty-six regiments of infantry, five 
of cavalry, and forty guns. Louisville 
was his destination. He advanced among 
the rugged mountains towards Buell’s left 
at McMinnsville as a feint, but fairly 
flanked the Nationals. This was a caval- 
ry movement, which resulted in a battle 
there. The horsemen were led by General 
Forrest, who, for several days, had been 
hovering around Lebanon, Murfreesboro, 
and Nashville. Attempting to cut off 
Buell’s communications, he was confront- 
ed (Aug. 30) by National cavalry under 
E. P. Fyffe, of Gen. T. J. Wood’s division, 
who had made a rapid march. After a 
short struggle the Confederates were rout- 
ed. Supposing Bragg was aiming at 
Nashville, Buell took immediate meas- 
ures to defend that city. 

MacMonnies, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
sculptor; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 
30, 1863; received a common school edu- 
cation; entered the studio of Augustus St. 
Gaudens in 1880; studied for four years 
in the life classes of the Academy of De- 
sign and Art Students’ League, and com- 
pleted his art education abroad, studying 
in Munich in the atelier of Falguiére; in 
the Heole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, and 
in the private studio of Antonin Mercié: 
received the “prix d’atelier,” the highest 
prize open to foreigners; opened a studio 
of his own in Paris; and in 1896 received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. His 
principal works are the famous statue of 
Bacchante, which he gave to GC. F. Me- 
Kim, who in 1897 presented it to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City; the fountain at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago; the statue of 
Nathan Hale, in City Hall Park, New 
York; Fame, at West Point; Diana; Pan 
of Rohallion; the quadriga for the Brook- 
lyn Memorial Arch; the two bronze eagles 
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for the entrance to Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, ete. 

McNab, Sir ALLAN Napier, military 
officer; born in Niagara, Ontario, Canada, 
Feb. 19, 1798. His father was the princi- 
pal aide on the staff of General Simcoe dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. Allan became 
a midshipman in 1813, in the British fleet 
on Lake Ontario, but soon left the navy 
and joined the army. He commanded the 
British advanced guard at the battle of 
Plattsburg; practised law at Hamilton, 
Ontario, after the war, and was in the 
Canadian Parliament in 1820, being chosen 
speaker of the Assembly. In 1837-38 he 
commanded the militia on the Niagara 
frontier, and was a conspicuous actor in 
crushing the “rebellion.” He sent a party 
to destroy the American vessel Caroline, 
and for his services at that period he was 
knighted (see Canapa). After the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, in 1841, he 
became speaker of the legislature. He 
was prime minister under the governor- 
ship of Lord Elgin and Sir Edmund Head, 
and in 1860 was a member of the legisla- 
tive council. He died at Toronto, Canada, 
Aug. 8, 1862. 

McNair, ALEXANDER, military officer; 
born in Derry, Pa., in 1774; served in the 
whiskey insurrection as a leutenant in 
1794; appointed a lieutenant in the reg- 
war army in 1799; mustered out in 
1800; removed to Missouri in 1804, where 
he was appointed United States commis- 
sary, and in 1812 adjutant and inspector- 
general. He was the first governor of 
Missouri, serving from 1820 to 1824, when 
he re-entered the service of the United 
States as Indian agent. 

McNair, FreperIcK VALLETTE, naval 
officer; born in Jenkintown, Pa., Jan. 13, 
1839; graduated at the United States 
Naval Academy in June, 1857; promoted 
passed midshipman, June, 1860; master, 
October, 1860; lieutenant, April, 1861; 
lieutenant-commander, April, 1864; com- 
mander, January, 1872; captain, October, 
1883; commodore, May, 1895; rear-admi- 
ral, 1898. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy. During the Civil 
War he took part in many engagements, 
including the actions at Fort Jackson, 
Fort St. Philip, and the Chalmette bat- 
teries; the capture of New Orleans; the 


opening of the Mississippi River; and the 
engagements and surrender at Fort Fisher. 
He died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 
1900. 

McNamara, Joun, clergyman; born in 
Dromore, Ireland, Dee. 27, 1824; received 
a collegiate education and studied theology 
at the General Theological Seminary in 
New York City; was ordained in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; labored as 
a missionary in Kansas and later as a 
pastor in North Platte, Neb. His pub- 
lications include Three Years on the 
Kansas Border; and The Black Code of 
Kansas. He died in North Platte, Neb., 
Oct. 24, 1885. 

McNeil, Joun, military officer; born in 
Halifax, N. §., Feb. 4, 1813; was a hatter 
in St. Louis about twenty years, and then 
president of an insurance company; en- 
tered the Union service with General Lyon 
in May, 1861; and was in command of St. 
Louis, under Frémont. He was made 
colonel of the 19th Missouri Volunteers 
Aug. 3, and early in 1862 took command 
of a cavalry regiment and of a military 
district in Missouri, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by clearing out the 
guerillas; and was promoted brigadier- 
general. He assisted in driving the 
forces under Price out of Missouri in 
the fall of 1864. He was a commissioner 
to the Centennial Exposition in 1876 and 
an Indian inspector in 1878 and 1882. 
He died in St. Louis, June 8, 1891. 

McNeill, Grorgh RocKWELL, educator ; 
born in Fayetteville, N. C., in 1854; grad- 
uated at Davidson College (N. C.) in 
1874; principal of a private school in 
Rowan county, N. C., for nine years; and 
later became county superintendent and 
president of the State Association of Coun- 
ty Superintendents. He was principal of 
the male academy at Reidsville, N. C., in 
1883-89; president of Lafayette College 
(Ala.) in 1889-95; president of a female 
college in 1895-98; and in the latter year 
again became president of Lafayette Col- 
lege. 

McNiel, Joun, military officer; born 
in Hillsboro, N. C., in 1784; entered the 
army as captain in March, 1812, and was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel for his conduct 
at the battle of Chippewa. The next year 
he was wounded at the battle of Niagara, 
or Lundy’s Lane, and was brevetted colonel. 
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In 1830 he resigned his commission, and 


chief of the armies of the United States, 


was appointed, by President Jackson, sur- which post he held at the time of his 
veyor of the port of Boston, which office death, in Washington, D. C., June 26, 
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he held until his death, in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 23, 1850. His wife was a half- 
sister of President Pierce. 

Macomb, ALEXANDER, military officer ; 
born in Detroit, Mich., April 3, 
1782; entered the army as cor- 
net of cavalry in 1799, and at 
the beginning of the war with 
Great Britain, in 1812, was lieu- 


1841. His remains were interred, with 
military honors in the congressional cem- 
etery, Washington, and over them stands 
a beautiful white marble monument, prop- 


tenant-colonel of engineers and 


adjutant-general of the army. 


He had five brothers in that con- 


test. He was transferred to the 


artillery, and distinguished him- 
self on the Niagara frontier. In 


January, 1814, he was promoted 
to brigadier - general, and when 
General Izard withdrew from the 
military post on Lake Cham- 
plain, in the summer of that 
year, Macomb was left in chief 
command of that region. In 
that capacity he won a victory 
over the British at Plattsburg, 


a 


Sept. 11. For his conduct on 


ay 
that occasion he was commis- ! 


sioned a major-general and re- 
ceived thanks and a gold medal 
from Congress. 

On the death of General 
Brown, in 1835, General Ma- 
comb was appointed general-in- 
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erly inscribed. He was author of a treat- 
ise on Martial Law and Courts-Martial 
(see PLATTSBURG, BATTLE oF). His son, 
WitttAM Henry (born, June-16, 1818; 
died, Aug.°12, 1872), entered the navy, 
as midshipman, in 1834; was engaged 
against the forts in China in 1856, and 
in the expedition to Paraguay in 1859, 
in which he commanded the Metacomet. 
In the Civil War he was active on the 
Mississippi and on the coast of North 
Carolina, attaining the rank of commo- 
dore in 1862. In 1869 he commanded the 
steamship Plymouth, in the European 
squadron, and was lght-house inspector in 
1871. 

Macon, NATHANIEL, statesman; born 
in Warren county, N. C., Dec. 17, 1757; 
was attending college at Princeton when 
the Revolutionary War broke out; re- 
turned home and volunteered as a pri- 
vate soldier in the company of his 
brother. He was at the fall of Charles- 
ton, the disaster to Gates near Camden, 
and with Greene in his remarkable retreat 
across the Carolinas. From 1780 to 1785 
he was a member of the North Carolina 
Assembly, and there opposed the ratifica- 
tion of the national Constitution. From 
1791 to 1815 he was a member of Congress, 
and from 1816 to 1828 United States Sena- 
tor. He was a warm personal friend of 
Jefferson and Madison, and his name has 
been given to one of the counties of North 
Carolina. John Randolph said of him in 
his will: “He is the best, purest, and 
wisest man that I ever knew.” Mr. Jef- 
ferson called him “The last of the Ro- 
mans.” He selected for his place of burial 
an untillable ridge, ordered the spot to be 
marked only by a pile of loose stones, and 
directed his coffin to be made of plain 
boards, and to be paid for before his in- 
terment. He died at his birthplace, June 
29), 1837. 

Macon, Fort, Capture or. This fort, 
commanding the harbor of Beaufort, N. C., 
and Bogue Sound, was seized by Gov- 
ernor Ellis early in 1861. Its possession 
by the government would secure the use 
of a fine harbor on the Atlantic coast 
for National vessels engaged in the block- 
ading service. It stood upon a long ridge 
of sand cast up by the ocean, called Bogue 
Island. After the capture of NEWBERN (q. 
v.), Burnside sent General Parke to take 


the fort. A detachment took possession 
of Beaufort, and a flag was sent to the 
fort demanding its surrender. The com- 
mander of the garrison, a nephew of Jeffer- 
son Davis, declared he would not yield 
until he had “eaten his last biscuit and 
slain his last horse.” On April 11, 1862, 
Parke began a siege. Batteries were 
erected on Bogue Island, and gunboats, 
under Commodore §. Lockwood, co-oper- 
ated with the troops. The garrison was 
cut off from all communication with the 
outside world by land or water. A bom- 
bardment was begun on the morning of 
April 25. The fort responded with great 
spirit and vigor, and a tremendous artil- 
lery duel was kept up for several hours, 
when the fort displayed a white flag. Be- 
fore 10 A.M. on the 26th the fort was in 
possession of the Nationals, with about 
500 prisoners. 

McPherson, Epwarp, author; born in 
Gettysburg, Pa., July 31, 1830; graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1848; 
became a lawyer, but abandoned this pro- 
fession and took up journalism in Get- 
tysburg; was a Republican Representa- 
tive in Congress in 1859-63; clerk of the 
House in 1863-73, 1881-83, and 1889-91. 
His publications include Political His- 
tory of the United States during the 
Great Rebellion; The Political History 
of the United States during Recon- 
struction; and a Hand-Book of Politics. 
He died in Gettysburg, Pa., Dec. 14, 
1895. 

McPherson, JAMES BIRDSEYE, military 
officer; born in Sandusky, O., Nov. 14, 
1828; graduated at West Point in 1853, 
the first in his class, and entered the 
engineer corps. He was made captain 
in August, 1861, and _ brigadier-general 
of volunteers in May, 1862. He was 
aide to General Halleck late in 1861, and 
chief engineer of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, doing good service at Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh, Corinth, and Iuka Springs. 
In December, 1862, he commanded the 
17th Corps with great ability, having been 
made major-general in October. He did 
admirable service, under Grant, in the 
Vicksburg campaign (1863), and was 
made brigadier-general in the United 
States army in August. He was also 
active and efficient in the Atlanta cam- 
paign, in 1864, distinguishing himself 
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everywhere as commander of the Army of 
the Tennessee. He was killed while re- 


—— 


JAMES BIRDSEYE McPHERSON. 


connoitring in the Confederate lines, July 
22, 1864. 

McPherson, JouHNn Roperic, statesman; 
born in Livingston county, N. Y., May 9, 
1833; removed to New Jersey in 1858; 
member of the State Senate, 1870-73; 
United States Senator, 1883-95. He died 
in Jersey City, Oct. 8, 1897. : 

McPherson, WILLIAM, military officer; 
born in Philadelphia in 1751; was ap- 
pointed a cadet in the British army at 
the age of thirteen; and became adjutant 
of a regiment. He joined the Continental 
army at the close of 1779, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of a partisan 
corps of cavalry in 1781. He was naval 
officer of Philadelphia from 1793 until his 
death, Nov. 5, 1813. He was made 
brigadier-general of the provisional army 
in 1798. His brother, Jomn, was aide to 
General Montgomery, and perished with 
him at the siege of QUEBEC (gq. v.). 

McPherson, Fort, a modern protective 
and garrisoned military post of the 
United States; established about 4 miles 
from Atlanta, Ga., and named in honor 
of Gen. JAMES B. McPurerson (q. v.). 

McRee, WILLIAM, military officer; born 
in Wilmington, N. C., Dec. 13, 1787; 
graduated at West Point in 1805, and 
entered the corps of engineers. He was 
major in July, 1812; became chief engi- 
neer on the northern frontier, and was 


brevetted colonel for services in defence 
of Fort Erie in August, 1814. He was 
sent to France by Major Thayer in 1816, 
to collect scientific and military informa- 
tion for the benefit of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, of which Thayer was 
then superintendent. Promoted lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1818, he resigned in 1819, 
and was surveyor of public lands in the 
Mississippi region from 1825 to 1832. He 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10, 1832. 

McSherry, James, author; born in 
Frederick county, Md., July 29, 1819; 
graduated at St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mettsburg, Md., in 1828; admitted to the 
bar in 1840; began practice in Gettysburg, 
but removed to Frederick City, where he 
engaged in his profession till his death. 
His publications include History of Mary- 
land, 1634-1848 ; Pére Jean, or the Jesuit 
Missionary, ete. He died in Frederick 
City, Md., July 13, 1869. 

MacVeagh, WAYNE, diplomatist; born 
in Phenixville, Pa., April 19, 1833; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1853; and ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1856. He was dis- 
trict attorney for Chester county, Pa., in 
1859-64; entered the Union army as cap- 
tain of cavalry when the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania was threatened in September, 
1862; was United States minister to Tur- 
key in 1870-71; member of the Pennsyl- 
vania constitutional convention in 1872- 
73; and president of the MacVeagh com- 
mission to Louisiana in 1877. In 1881 
he. was appointed United States Attorney- 
General, but on the death of President 
Garfield he resigned, and resumed law 
practice in Philadelphia. He supported 
Grover Cleveland for President in 1892; 
was ambassador to Italy in 1893-97; 
and afterwards practised law in Wash- 
ington. 

Macready, WittIAmM CiariEs, English 
actor; born March 3, 1793; died April 29, 
1873. See Forrest, Epwin; Astor PLACE 
Rov. 

Macy, Jessr, educator; born in Henry 
county, Ind., June 21, 1842; graduated at 
Iowa College in 1870; became Professor 
of Constitutional History and Political 
Seience at Iowa College in 1885. He is 
the author of Civil Government in Iowa; 
A Government Text-Book for Iowa 
Schools; Our Government; Institutional 
Beginnings in a Western State, ete. 
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Madison, JAmrs, fourth President of 
the United States, from March 4, 1809, to 
March 4, 1817; Republican; born in Port 
Conway, Va., March 16, 1751; graduated 
at the College of New Jersey in 1771, 
studied law, and in 1776 was elected to-a 
seat in the Virginia Assembly. He became 
a member of the executive council in 
1778, and was sent to Congress in 1779. 
In that body he continually opposed the 
issue of paper money by the States. He 
was active until the peace in 1783, when he 
retired to private life, but was drawn out 


Washington offered him. He presented 
resolutions to the Virginia legislature in 
1798, drawn by him, on the basis of a 
series drawn by Jefferson for the Ken- 
tucky legislature, which contained the es- 
sence of the doctrine of State supremacy. 
They were adopted. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, which office 
he held until his inauguration as Presi- 
dent. He very soon became involved in 
disputes about impressment with the goy- 
ernment of Great Britain, and, in 1812, 
was compelled to declare war against that 


MONTPELIER, THE HOME OF MADISON. 


again as a delegate to the convention 
that framed the national Constitution. In 
that body he took a prominent part in the 
debates, and wrote some of the papers 
in The Federalist, which advocated the 
adoption of that instrument. He was also 
jn the Virginia Convention in 1788 that 
ratified the Constitution. A member of 
Congress from 1789 to 1797, Madison did 
much in the establishment of the nation 
on a firm foundation. Uniting with the 
Republican party, he was a moderate op- 
ponent of the administration of Washing- 
ton. He declined the post of Secretary of 
State, vacated by Jefferson in 1793, which 

VI.—E 


He was enabled to 
peace in February, 
office in 1817, he 


nation (see below). 
proclaim a treaty of 
1815. Retiring from 
passed the remainder of his days on his 
estate at Montpelier. His accomplished 
wife, Dorothy (commonly called ‘ Dol- 
ly ”), shared his joys and sorrows from 
the time of their marriage in Philadelphia 
in 1794 until his death, June 28, 1836, and 
survived him until July 2, 1849. She was 
a long time among the leaders in Wash- 
ington society. 

President Madison, seeing that the cap- 
ital was in danger when victory remained 
with the British at BLADENSBURG (q. V.), 
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sent messengers to his wife, advising her 
to fly to a place of safety. She had al- 
ready been apprised of the disaster on the 
field. On receiving the message from her 
husband, Aug. 24, 1814, between 2 and 3 
P.M., she ordered her carriage and sent 
away in a wagon silver plate and other 
valuables, to be deposited in the Bank of 
Maryland. In one of the rooms hung a 
full-length portrait of Washington, paint- 
ed by Stuart. While anxiously waiting 
for the arrival of her husband, she took 
measures for preserving the picture, when, 
finding the process of unscrewing the 
frame from the wall too tedious, she had 
it broken in pieces, and the canvas was 
removed from the stretcher with her own 
hands. Just as she had accomplished so 
much, two gentlemen from New York 
(Jacob Barker and R. G. L. De Peyster) 
entered the room. The picture was lying 
on the floor. The sound of approaching 
troops was heard. “Save that picture,” 
said Mrs. Madison to the two gentlemen. 
“Save it if possible; if not possible, de- 
stroy it; under no circumstances allow it 


MRS, MADISON. 


to fall into the hands of the British.” 
Then, snatching up the precious parchment 
which bore the engrossed copy of the 
Declaration of Independence and the au- 
tographs of the signers, which she had 


also resolved to save, she hastened to the 
carriage, with her sister and her husband, 
and was borne away to a place of safety 
beyond the Potomac. Barker and De 
Peyster rolled up the picture, and, with 
it, accompanied a portion of the retreat- 
ing army, and so saved it. That picture 
was left at a farm-house, and a few weeks 
afterwards Mr. Barker restored it to Mrs. 
Madison. It now hangs in the Blue Room 
of the White House in Washington. The 
revered parchment is still preserved by the 
government. 

Message on British Aggressions—On 
June 1, 1812, President Madison sent to 
Congress the following message detailing 
the existing relations between the United 
States and Great Britain: 


WASHINGTON, June 1, 1812. 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States——I communi- 
cate to Congress certain documents, being 
a continuation of those heretofore laid be- 
fore them on the subject of our affairs 
with Great Britain. 

Without going back beyond the re- 
newal in 1803 of the war in which 
Great Britain is engaged, and omit- 
ting unrepaired wrongs of inferior 
magnitude, the conduct of her govern- 
ment presents a series of acts hostile 
to the United States as an indepen- 
dent and neutral nation. 

British cruisers have been in the 
continued practice of violating the 
American flag on the great highway 
of nations, and of seizing and carry- 
ing off persons sailing under it, not 
in the exercise of a belligerent right 
founded on the law of nations against 
an enemy, but of a municipal pre- 
rogative over British subjects. Brit- 
ish jurisdiction is thus extended to 
neutral vessels in a situation where 
no laws can operate but the law of 
nations and the laws of the country 
to which the vessels belong, and a 
self-redress is assumed which, if Brit- 
ish subjects were wrongfully detained 
and alone concerned, is that sub- 
stitution of force for a resort to the re- 
sponsible sovereign which falls within the 
definition of war. Could the seizure of 
British subjects in such cases be regarded 
as within the exercise of a belligerent 
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right, the acknowledged laws of war, which 
forbid an article of captured property to 
be adjudged without a regular investiga- 
tion before a competent tribunal, would 
imperiously demand the fairest trial where 
the sacred rights of persons were at issue. 
In place of such a trial these rights are 
subjected to the will of every petty com- 
mander. 

The practice, hence, is so far from affect- 
ing British subjects alone that, under the 
pretext of searching for these, thousands 
of American citizens, under the safeguard 
of public law and of their national flag, 
have been torn from their country and 
from everything dear to them; have been 
dragged on board ships-of-war of a for- 
eign nation and exposed, under the severi- 
ties of their discipline, to be exiled to the 
most distant and deadly climes, to risk 
their lives in the battles of their oppress- 
ors, and to be the melancholy instruments 
of taking away those of their own breth- 
ren. 

Against this crying enormity, which 
Great Britain would be so prompt to 
avenge if committed against herself, the 
United States have in vain exhausted re- 
monstrances and expostulations, and that 
no proof might be wanting of their con- 
ciliatory dispositions, and no pretext left 
for a continuance of the practice, the Brit- 
ish government was formally assured of 
the readiness of the United States to enter 
into arrangements such as could not be 
rejected if the recovery of British sub- 
jects were the real and the sole ob- 
ject. The communication passed without 
effect. 

British cruisers have been in the prac- 
tice also of violating the rights and the 
peace of our coasts. They hover over and 
harass our entering and departing com- 
merce. To the most insulting pretensions 
they have added the most lawless proceed- 
ings in our very harbors, and have wan- 
tonly spilled American blood within the 
sanctuary of our territorial jurisdiction. 
The principles and rules enforced by that 
nation, when a neutral nation, against 
armed vessels of belligerents hovering near 
her coasts and disturbing her commerce 
are well known. When called on, never- 
theless, by the United States to punish 
the greater offences committed by her own 
vessels, her government has bestowed on 


their commanders additional marks of 
honor and confidence. 

Under pretended blockades, without the 
presence of an adequate force and some- 
times without the practicability of apply- 
ing one, our commerce has been plundered 
in every sea, the great staples of our coun- 
try have been cut off from their legitimate 
markets, and a destructive blow aimed at 
our agricultural and maritime interests. 
In aggravation of these predatory meas- 
ures they have been considered as in force 
from the dates of their notification, a 
retrospective effect being thus added, as 
has been done in other important cases, 
to the unlawfulness of the course pursued. 
And to render the outrage the more signal, 
these mock blockades have been reiterated 
and enforced in the face of official com- 
munications from the British government 
declaring as the true definition of a legal 
blockade “that particular ports must be 
actually invested and previous warning 
given to vessels bound to them not to 
enter.7 

Not content with these occasional ex- 
pedients for laying waste our neutral 
trade, the cabinet of Britain resorted at 
length to the sweeping system of block- 
ades, under the name of orders in council, 
which has been moulded and managed as 
might best suit its political views, its com- 
mercial jealousies, or the avidity of Brit- 
ish cruisers. 

To our remonstrances against the com- 
plicated and transcendent injustice of this 
innovation the first reply was that the 
orders were reluctantly adopted by Great 
Britain as a necessary retaliation on de- 
erees of her enemy proclaiming a general 
blockade of the British Isles at a time 
when the naval force of that enemy dared 
not issue from his own ports. She was 
reminded without effect that her own prior 
blockades, unsupported by an adequate 
naval force actually applied and continued, 
were a bar to this plea; that executed 
edicts against millions of our property 
could not be retaliation on edicts con- 
fessedly impossible to be executed; that 
retaliation, to be just, should fall on the 
party setting the guilty example, not on 
an innocent party which was not even 
chargeable with an acquiescence in it. 

When deprived of this flimsy veil for a 
prohibition of our trade with her enemy 
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by the repeal of his prohibition of our 
trade with Great Britain, her cabinet, in- 
stead of a corresponding repeal or a prac- 
tical discontinuance of its orders, for- 
mally avowed a determination to persist 
in them against the United States until 
the markets of her enemy should be laid 
open to British products, thus asserting 
an obligation on a neutral power to re- 
quire one belligerent to encourage by its 
{nternal regulations the trade of another 
belligerent, contradicting her own prac- 
tice towards all nations, in peace as well as 
in war, and betraying the insincerity of 
those professions which inculecated a_be- 
lief that, having resorted to her orders 
with regret, she was anxious to find an 
occasion for putting an end to them. 

Abandoning still more all respect for 
the neutral rights of the United States 
and for its own consistency, the British 
government now demands as prerequisites 
to a repeal of its orders as they relate to 
the United States that a formality should 
be observed in the repeal of the French 
decrees nowise necessary to their termina- 
tion nor exemplified by British usage, and 
that the French repeal, besides including 
that portion of the decrees which operates 
within a territorial jurisdiction, as well 
as that which operates on the high seas, 
against the commerce of the United 
States should not be a single and special 
repeal in relation to the United States, 
but should be extended to whatever other 
neutral nations unconnected with them that 
may be affected by those decrees. And as 
an additional insult, they are called on 
for a formal disavowal of conditions and 
pretensions advanced by the French goy- 
ernment for which the United States are 
so far from having made themselves re- 
sponsible that, in official explanations 
which have been published to the world, 
and in a correspondence of the American 
minister at London with the British min- 
ister for foreign affairs, such a respon- 
sibility was explicitly and emphatically 
disclaimed. 

It has become, indeed, sufficiently cer- 
tain that the commerce of the United 
States is to be sacrificed, not as inter- 
fering with the belligerent rights of 
Great Britain; not as supplying the wants 
of her enemies, which she herself sup- 
plies, but as interfering with the monop- 


oly which she covets for her own com- 
merce and navigation. She carries on a 
war against the lawful commerce of a 
friend that she may the better carry on 
a commerce with an enemy—a commerce 
polluted by the, forgeries and perjuries 
which are for the most part the only pass- 
ports by which it can succeed. 

Anxious to make every experiment short 
of the last resort of injured nations, the 
United States have withheld from Great 
Britain, under successive modifications, 
the benefits of a free intercourse with 
their market, the loss of which could not 
but outweigh the profits accruing from 
her restrictions of our commerce with 
other nations. And to entitle these ex- 
periments to the more favorable consid- 
eration they were so framed as to enable 
her to place her adversary under the ex- 
clusive operation of them. To these ap- 
peals her government has been equally 
inflexible, as if willing to make sacrifices 
of every sort rather than yield to the 
claims of justice or renounce the errors 
of a false pride. Nay, so far were the 
attempts carried to overcome the attach- 
ment of the British cabinet to its un- 
just edicts that it received every encour- 
agement within the competency of the 
executive branch of our government to 
expect that a repeal of them would be 
followed by a war between the United 
States and France, unless the French 
edicts should also be repealed. Even this 
communieation, although silencing for- 
ever the plea’ of a disposition in the 
United States to acquiesce in those edicts 
originally the sole plea for them, received 
no attention. 

If no other proof existed of a prede- 
termination of the British government 
against a repeal of its orders, it might be 
found in the correspondence of the min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States 
at London and the British secretary for 
foreign affairs in 1810, on the question 
whether the blockade of May, 1806, was 
considered as in force or ag not in force. 
It had been ascertained that the French 
government, which urged this blockade 
as the ground of its Berlin decree, was 
willing in the event of its removal to re- 
peal that decree, which, being followed by 
alternate repeals of the other offensive 
edicts, might abolish the whole system on 
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beth sides. This inviting opportunity for 
accomplishing an object so important to 
the United States, and professed so often 
to be the desire of both the belligerents, 
-was made known to the British govern- 
ment. As that government admits that 
an actual application of an adequate force 
is necessary to the existence of a legal 
blockade, and it was notorious that if such 
a force had ever been applied its long dis- 
continuance had annulled the blockade 
in question, there could be no sufficient 
objection on the part of Great Britain to 
a formal revocation of it, and no imagi- 
nable objection to a declaration of the fact 
that the blockade did not exist. The dec- 
laration would have been consistent with 
her avowed principles of blockade, and 
“would have enabled the United States to 
demand from France the pledged repeal 
of her decrees, either with success, in 
which case the way would have been open- 
ed for a general repeal of the belligerent 
edicts, or without success, in which case 
the United States would have been justi- 
fied in turning their measures exclusively 
against France. The British government 
would, however, neither rescind the block- 
ade, nor declare its non-existence, nor per- 
mit its non-existence to be inferred and 
affirmed by the American plenipotentiary. 
On the contrary, by representing the 
blockade to be comprehended in the orders 
in council, the United States were com- 
pelled so to regard it in their subsequent 
proceedings. 

There was a period when a favorable 
change in the policy of the British cabinet 
was justly considered as established. The 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majesty here proposed an adjustment of 
the differences more immediately endanger- 
ing the harmony of the two countries. The 
proposition was accepted with the prompt- 
itude and cordiality corresponding with the 
invariable professions of this government. 
A foundation appeared to be laid for a sin- 
cere and lasting reconciliation. The pros- 
pect, however, quickly vanished. The 
whole proceeding was disavowed by the 
British government without any explana- 
tions which could at that time repress 
the belief that the disavowal proceeded 
from a spirit of hostility to the commer- 
cial rights and prosperity of the United 
States; and it has since come into proof 


that at the very moment when the public 
minister was holding the language of 
friendship and inspiring confidence in the 
sincerity of the negotiations with which 
he was charged, a secret agent of his goy- 
ernment was employed in intrigues having 
for their object a subversion of our govern- 
ment and a dismemberment of our happy 
Union. 

In reviewing the conduct of Great Brit- 
ain towards the United States our atten- 
tion is necessarily drawn to the warfare 
just renewed by the savages on one of our 
extensive frontiers—a warfare which is 
known to spare neither age nor sex and 
to be distinguished by features peculiarly 
shocking to humanity. It is difficult to 
account for the activity and combinations 
which have for some time been develop- 
ing themselves among tribes in constant 
intercourse with British traders and gar- 
risons without connecting their hostility 
with that influence and without recollect- 
ing the authenticated examples of such in- 
terpositions heretofore furnished by the 
officers and agents of that government. 

Such is the spectacle of injuries and in- 
dignities which have been heaped on our 
country, and such the erisis which its un- 
exampled forbearance and conciliatory ef- 
forts have not been able to avert. It might 
at least have been expected that an en- 
lightened nation, if less urged by moral 
obligations or invited by friendly dispo- 
sitions on the part of the United States, 
would have found in its true interest alone © 
a sufficient motive to respect their rights 
and their tranquillity on the high seas; 
that an enlarged policy would have fa- 
vored that free and general circulation of 
commerce in which the British nation is 
at all times interested, and which in times 
of war is the best alleviation of its calami- 
ties to herself as well as to other belliger- 
ents; and more especially that the Brit- 
ish cabinet would not, for the sake of a 
precarious and surreptitious intercourse 
with hostile markets, have persevered in a 
course of measures which necessarily put 
at hazard the invaluable market of a 
great and growing country, disposed to 
cultivate the mutual advantages of an ac- 
tive commerce. 

Other counsels haye prevailed. Our 
moderation and conciliation have had no 
other effect than to encourage persever- 
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ance and to enlarge pretensions. We be- 
hold our seafaring citizens still the daily 
victims of lawless violence, committed on 
the great common highway of nations, 
even within sight of the country which 
owes them protection. We behold our 
vessels, freighted with the products of 
our soil and industry, or returning with 
the honest proceeds of them, wrested from 
their lawful destinations, confiscated by 
prize courts no longer the organs of pub- 
lie law, but the instruments of arbitrary 
edicts, and their unfortunate crews dis- 
persed and lost, or forced or inveigled in 
British ports into British fleets, while 
arguments are employed in support of 
these aggressions which have no founda- 
tion but in a principle equally supporting 
a claim to regulate our external com- 
merce in all cases whatsoever. 

We behold, in fine, on the side of Great 
Britain a state of war against the United 
States, and on the side of the United 
States a state of peace towards Great 
Britain. 

Whether the United States shall con- 
tinue passive under these progressive usur- 
pations and these accumulating wrongs; 
or, opposing force to force, in defence 


of their national rights, shall commit 


a just cause into the hands of the Al- 
mighty Disposer of Events, avoiding all 
connections which might entangle it in 
the contest or views of other powers, and 
preserving a constant readiness to con- 
eur in an honorable re-establishment of 
peace and friendship, is a solemn question 
which the Constitution wisely confides to 
the legislative department of the govern- 
ment. In recommending it to their early 
deliberations, I am happy in the assur- 
ance that the decision will be worthy 
the enlightened and patriotic councils 
of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful 
nation. 

Having presented this view of the rela- 
tions of the United States with Great 
Britain, and of the solemn alternative 
growing out of them, I proceed to remark 
that the communications last made to 
Congress on the subject of our relations 
with France will have shown that, since 
the revocation of her decrees, as they vio- 
lated the neutral rights of the United 
States, her government has authorized 
illegal captures by its privateers and pub- 


lic ships, and that other outrages have 
been practised on our vessels and our citi- 
zens. It will have been seen also that no 
indemnity had been provided or satis- 
factorily pledged for the extensive spo- 
liations committed under the violent and 
retrospective orders of the French govern- 
ment against the property of our citizens 
seized within the jurisdiction of France. 
I abstain at this time from recommending 
to the consideration of Congress defini- 
tive measures with respect to that nation, 
in the expectation that the result of un- 
closed discussions between our minister 
plenipotentiary at Paris and the French 
government will speedily enable Congress 
to decide with greater advantage on the 
course due to the rights, the interests, 
and the honor of our country. 


Proclamation of War— 


BY TIE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, by virtue of the constituted au- 
thority vested in them, have declared by 
their act bearing date the 18th day of 
the present month that war exists between 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the dependencies thereof and 
the United States of America and their 
Territories: 

Now, therefore, I, James Madison, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the same to all whom it 
may concern; and I do specially enjoin on 
all persons holding offices, civil or mili- 
tary, under the authority of the United 
States that they be vigilant and zealous 
in discharging the duties respectively in- 
cident thereto; and I do moreover exhort 
all the good people of the United States, 
as they love their country, as they value 
the precious heritage derived from the 
virtue and valor of their fathers, as they 
feel the wrongs which have foreed on them 
the last resort of injured nations, and as 
they consult the best means under the 
blessings of Divine Providence of abridg- 
ing its calamities, that they exert them- 
selves, in preserving order, in promoting 
concord, in maintaining the authority and 
efficacy of the laws, and in supporting and 
invigorating all the measures which may 
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be adopted by the constituted authorities 
for obtaining a speedy, a just, and an 
honorable peace. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed 
to these presents. 

Done at the city of Washing- 
ton, the 19th day of June, 1812, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States the thirty-sixth. 

JAMES MADISON. 


[ SEAL. | 


By the President: 
JAMES Monror, Secretary of State. 


Message on Peace Treaty.— 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 18, 1815. 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States,—I lay before 
Congress copies of the treaty of peace and 
amity between the United States and his 
Britannic Majesty, which was signed by 
the commissioners of both parties at 
Ghent on Dec. 24, 1814, and the ratifi- 
cations of which have been duly ex- 
changed. 

While performing this act I congratu- 
late you and our constituents upon an 
event which is highly honorable to the 
nation, and terminates with peculiar felic- 
ity a campaign signalized by the most 
brilliant successes. 

The late war, although reluctantly de- 
clared by Congress, had become a neces- 
sary resort to assert the rights and in- 
dependence of the nation. It has been 
waged with a success which is the natural 
result of the wisdom of the legislative 
councils, of the patriotism of the people, 
of the public spirit of the militia, and of 
the valor of the military and naval forces 
of the country. Peace, at all times a 
blessing, is peculiarly welcome, therefore, 
at a period when the causes for the war 
have ceased to operate, when the govern- 
ment has demonstrated the efficiency of 
its powers of defence, and when the na- 
tion can review its conduct without regret 
and without reproach. 

I recommend to your care and _ benefi- 
cence the gallant men whose achieve- 
ments in every department of the military 
service, on the land and on the water, 
have so essentially contributed to the 
honor of the American name and to the 
restoration of peace. The feelings of con- 


scious patriotism and worth will animate 
such men under every change of fortune 
and pursuit, but their country performs a 
duty to itself when it bestows those tes- 
timonials of approbation and applause 
which are at once the reward and the in- 
centive to great actions. 

The reduction of the public expenditures 
to the demands of a peace establishment 
will doubtless engage the immediate at- 
tention of Congress. There are, however, 
important considerations which forbid a 
sudden and general revocation of the meas- 
ures that have been produced by the war. 
Experience has taught us that neither the 
pacific dispositions of the American people 
nor the pacific character of their political 
institutions can altogether exempt them 
from that strife which appears beyond 
the ordinary lot of nations to be incident 
to the actual period of the world, and the 
same faithful monitor demonstrates that 
a certain degree of preparation for war 
is not only indispensable to avert dis- 
asters in the onset, but affords also the 
best security for the continuance of peace. 
The wisdom of Congress will therefore, 
I am confident, provide for the mainte- 
nance of an adequate regular force; for 
the gradual advancement of the naval es- 
tablishment; for improving all the means 
of harbor defence; for adding discipline to 
the distinguished bravery of the militia, 
and for cultivating the military art in its 
essential branches, under the liberal pat- 
ronage of government. 

The resources of our country were at 
all times competent to the attainment of 
every national object, but they will now 
be enriched and invigorated by the activity 
which peace will introduce into all the 
scenes of domestic enterprise and labor. 
The provision that has been made for 
the public creditors during the present 
session of Congress must have a decisive 
effect in the establishment of the public 
credit both at home and abroad. The re- 
viving interests of commerce will claim 
the legislative attention at the earli- 
est opportunity, and such regulations 
will, I trust, be seasonably devised 
as shall secure to the United States their 
just proportion of the navigation of the 
world. The most liberal policy towards 
other nations, if met by corresponding dis- 
positions, will in this respect be found the 
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most beneficial policy towards ourselves. 
But there is no subject that can enter with 
greater force and merit into the delibera- 
tions of Congress than a consideration of 
the means to preserve and promote the 
manufactures which have sprung into ex- 
istence and attained an unparalleled ma- 
turity throughout the United States dur- 
ing the period of the European wars. This 
source of national independence and 
wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, 
to the prompt and constant guardianship 
of Congress. 

The termination of the legislative ses- 
sions will soon separate you, fellow-citi- 
zens, from each other, and restore you 
to your constituents. I pray you to bear 
with you the expressions of my sanguine 
hope that the peace which has just been 
declared will not only be the foundation 
of the most friendly intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain, but 
that it will also be productive of happi- 
ness and harmony in every section of our 
beloved country. The influence of your 
precepts and example must be everywhere 
powerful, and while we accord in grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the protection 
which Providence has bestowed upon us, 
let us never cease to inculcate obedience 
to the laws and fidelity to the Union as 
constituting the palladium of the na- 
tional independence and _ prosperity. 

Madoc. Welsh records and traditions 
declare that Madoc, a son of Owen Gwyn- 
neth, Prince of North Wales, disgusted 
with the domestic contentions about the 
rightful successor of his father, went on a 
voyage of discovery, with well-manned 
ships and many followers, about the year 
1170; that he sailed westward from Ire- 
land and discovered a fruitful country; 
that, returning, he fitted out a squadron 
of ten vessels and filled them with a col- 
ony of men, women, and children of his 
country, and with these sailed for the fair 
land he had found. The expedition was 
never heard of afterwards. Travellers in 
the Mississippi Valley and westward of it 
assert that the Mandans and other Ind- 
ians who are nearly white have many 
Welsh words in their language. Allusions 
to this fact have been made by early and 
late writers, and it is suggested that the 
word Mandan is a corruption of Madawe- 
wys, the name applied to the followers 


of Madawe or Madoc. The traditions of 
the southern Indians, even as far south 
as Peru, that the elements of civilization 
were introduced among them by a white 
person, who came from the north, favor 
the theory that the light-colored Indians 
of our continent have a mixture of Welsh 
blood, as they have of Welsh language. 
Until the translation of the Icelandic 
chronicles, the Welsh historians claimed 
for their countrymen the honor of being 
the discoverers and first European set- 
tlers of America. Southey made Madoc 
the subject of a poem. 

Magellan, FreRDINANDO, navigator; 
born in Oporto, Portugal, in 1470; after 
serving long in the Portuguese navy, went 
to Spain and persuaded the authorities 
there that the Molucca or Spice Islands, 
which they coveted, might be reached by 
sailing westward, and so come within the 
pope’s gift of lands westward of the 
Azores (see ALEXANDER VI.). Magellan 
was sent in that direction with five ships 
and 236 men. After touching at Brazil, 


FERDINANDO MAGELLAN, 


he went down the coast and discovered 
and passed through the strait which bears 
his name, calling it the Strait of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins. He passed 
into the South Sea, discovered by Nufiez 
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(see CABEZA DE VACA), and, on account 
of its general calmness, he named it the 
Pacific Ocean. Crossing it, he discovered 
the Philippine Islands, eastward of the 
China Sea, where he was killed by the 
natives, April 17, 1521. The expedition 


was reduced to one ship. In that the sur- 
vivors sailed across the Indian Ocean and 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and 


599 


reached Spain, Sept. 6, 1522. That ship, 
the Victoria, was the first that ever cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. 

Magna Charta, the Great Charter, 
whose fundamental parts were derived 
from Saxon  char- 
ters, continued by 
Henry I. and his sue- 
cessors. On Nov. 20, 
1214, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and 
the barons met at St. 
Edmondsbury. On 
Jan. 6, 1215, they pre- 
sented demands to 
King John, who de- 
ferred his answer. On 
May 19 they were cen- 
sured by the pope. 
On May 24 they 
marched to London, 
and the King had to 
yield. The charter 
was settled by John 
at Runnymede, near 
Windsor, June 15, 
1215, and often con- 
firmed by Henry III. 
and his successors. 
The last grand char- 
ter was granted in 
1224 by Edward I. 
The original manu- 
script charter is lost. 
The finest manuscript 
copy, which is at 
Lincoln, was _ repro- 
duced by photographs in the National 
Manuscripts, published by the British gov- 
ernment, 1865. For the complete text see 
GREAT CHARTER. 

Magruder, JonN BANKHEAD, military 
officer; born in Winchester, Va., Aug. 15, 
1810; graduated at West Point in 1830: 
served in the war against Mexico; joined 
the Confederates in 1861, and commanded 
in the defence of Richmond in the summer 


of 1862 as brigadier and major-general. In 
the fall of that year he commanded the 
Confederate forces in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, and was in command of the 
expedition against the Nationals at GaAL- 
VESTON (q. v.). He died in Houston, Tex., 
Feb. 19, 1871. 

Maguaga, BATrrE at. After the evac- 
uation of Canada in 1812, General Hull 
sent 600 men, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miller, to repair the misfortunes of Van 
Horne and afford a competent escort for 
Captain Brush and the army supplies 
under his charge at the Raisin River. 


MAGUAGA BATTLE-GROUND. 


When the troops were placed in marching 
order, Lieutenant-Colonel Miller said to 
the Ohio militia: “ Soldiers, we are now 
going to meet the enemy and beat them. 
The reverses of the 5th must be repaired. 
The blood of our brethren, spilt by the 
savages, must be avenged. I shall lead 
you. You shall not disgrace yourselves 
nor me. Every man who shall leave the 
ranks or fall back, without orders, shall 
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be instantly put to death. I charge the 
officers to execute this order.” Turning to 
the veterans of the 4th Regiment of Regu- 
lars, he said: ‘My brave soldiers, you 
will add another victory to that of Tippe- 
canoe—another laurel to that gained on 
the Wabash last fall. If there is now any 
man in the ranks of the detachment who 
fears to meet the enemy, let him fall out 
and stay behind!” They all cried out, 
“Tl not stay! Ill not stay!” and, led by 
Miller, they pressed southward, in an 
order ready for battle at any moment, un- 
til, about 4 a.m. on Aug. 9, they reached 
the vicinity of Maguaga, 14 miles below 
Detroit. Spies had led the way, under 
Major Maxwell, followed by a vanguard 
of forty men, under Captain Snelling, of 
the 4th Regiment. The infantry moved 
in two columns, about 200 yards apart. 
The cavairy kept the road in the centre, 
in double file; the artillery followed, and 
flank guards of riflemen marched at prop- 
er distances. In the Oak Woods, at Ma- 
guaga, near the banks of the Detroit, they 
received from an ambush of British and 
Indians, under Major Muir and Tecumseh, 
a terrible volley. This was a detachment 
sent over from Fort Malden by General 
Proctor to repeat the tragedy at Browns- 
town, cut off the communication between 
the Raisin and Detroit, and capture Brush 
and his stores. Snelling, in the advance, 
returned the fire and maintained his po- 
sition until Miller came up with the main 
body. These were instantly formed in 
battle order, and, with a shout, the gallant 
young commander and his men fell upon 
the foe. At the same time, a 6-pounder 
poured in a storm of grape-shot that made 
sad havoe. The battle soon became gen- 
eral, when, closely pressed in front and 
rear, the British and Canadians fled, leay- 
ing Tecumseh and his warriors to bear the 
brunt of battle. The white men gained 
their boats as quickly as possible and sped 
across the river to Fort Malden. The Ind- 
ians soon broke and fled also, pursued by 
the impetuous Snelling more than 2 miles, 
on a powerful horse, with a few of the 
cavalry. The rout and victory were com- 
plete. The Americans lost eighteen killed 
and fifty-seven wounded. Miller, though 
injured by a fall from his horse, wished 
to push on to the Raisin, but Hull sent a 
peremptory order for the whole detach- 


ment to return to Detroit. The British 
were gathering in force at Sandwich, and 
threatening the fort and village of De- 
troit. 

Maguire, MATruew, socialist; born in 
New York in 1850; became a machinist; 
and has been active in organizing trade 
unions. He affiliated with the Green- 
back party, and later on with the Social- 
ist Labor party. He was the candidate 
of his party for Vice-President of the 
United States in 1896, and for governor of 
New Jersey in 1898. 

Mahan, Arrrep ‘Aytor, naval officer 
and author: born in West Point, N. Y., 
Sept. 27, 1840; son of Dennis Hart Mahan, 
for many years Professor of Military 
Engineering in, the United States Military 
Academy; graduated at the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1859; promoted leutenant, 1861; 


ALFRED TAYLOR MAHAN, 


lieutenant-commander, 1865; commander, 
1872; and captain, 1885. After the Civil 
War he served in the South Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, Asiatic, and European squadrons. 
During 1886-93 he was president of the 
Naval War College, at Newport, R. L.; 
in 1893-96 was in command of the 
United States protected cruiser Chicago; 
and was retired at his own request, 
Noy. 17, 1896. During the war with Spain 
he was recalled to active service and 
made a member of the naval advisory 
board, and in 1899 President McKin- 
ley appointed him a delegate to the 
peace conference at The Hague. Captain 
Mahan is known the world over for his 
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publications on naval subjects, and par- 
ticularly on naval strategy. He was dined 
by Queen Victoria; honored with the de- 
gree of LL.D. by Cambridge, Oxford, and 
McGill universities; and had his Influence 
of Sea Power in History translated by the 
German Naval Department and supplied 
to all the public libraries, schools, and 
government institutions in the German 
Empire. Besides a large number of re- 
view and magazine articles, he has pub- 
lished The Gulf and Inland Waters ; Influ- 
ence of Sea Power upon History ; Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French Revolution 
and Empire; Life of Admiral Farragut ; 
Life of Nelson; The Interest of the United 
States in Sea Power. See Captain Mahan’s 
article on NAVAL SHIPS. 

Mahan, Asa, clergyman; born in Ver- 
non, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1800; graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1824, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1827; was or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church in 1829. 
In 1835 he turned his attention to edu- 
eation; was president of Oberlin College 
till 1850, and of Cleveland University, 
Cleveland, O., till 1855. His publications 
include Critical History of the late Ameri- 
can War, ete. He died in Eastbourne, 
England, April 4, 1889. 

Mahan, Dennis Hart, engineer; born 
in New York City, April 2, 1802; grad- 
uated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy in 1824; instructor of engineering 
in that institution till 1826; was then 
sent abroad by the War Department to 
study European engineering and military 
institutions. Returning to the United 
States he became Professor of Engineering 
at West Point from 1830 till his death. 
He died near Stony Point, N. Y., Sept.- 16, 
1871. 

Mahaqua. See MoHAwK INDIANS. 

Mahone, WILLIAM, statesman; born in 
Southampton county, Va., Dee. 1, 1826; 
entered the Confederate army in 1861; 
took part in the capture of the Norfolk 
navy-yard and in most of the battles in 
Virginia, where he won the sobriquet of 
“The Hero of the Crater ”; United States 
Senator from 1881 to 1887. He died in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, 1895. 

Maine, State or. This most easterly 
State in the Union was admitted in 1820. 
Its shores were first visited by Europeans 
under Bartholomew Gosnold (1602) and 


Martin Pring (1603), though it is possi- 
ble they were seen by Cabot (1498) and 
Verrazano (1524). The French, under 
De Monts, wintered near the site of Calais, 
on the St. Croix (1604-5), and took pos- 
session of the Sagadahock, or Kennebec, 
River. Captain Weymouth was there in 
1605, and kidnapped some of the natives; 
and in 1607 the Plymouth Company sent 
emigrants to settle there, but they did 
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not remain long. A French mission estab- 
lished at Mount Desert was broken up by 
SAMUEL ARGALL (q. v.) in 1613, and the 
next year Captain Smith, landing first at 
Monhegan Island, explored the coast of 
Maine. The whole region of Maine, and 
far southward, westward, and eastward, 
was included in the charter of the Plym- 
outh Company, and in 1621 the company, 
having granted the country east of the St. 
Croix to Str WintIAM ALEXANDER (q. v.), 
established that river as the eastern 
boundary of Maine. Monhegan Island 
was first settled (1622) and next Saco 
(1623); and in 1629 the Plymouth Com- 
pany, perceiving its own dissolution to be 
inevitable, parcelled out the territory in 
small grants. In the course of three years 
the whole coast had been thus disposed of 
as far east as the Penobscot River. East of 
that river was claimed by the French, and 
was a subject of dispute for a long time. 
When the Plymouth Company dissolved 
(1635) and divided the American terri- 
tory, Sir Ferdinando Gorges took the 
whole region between the Piscataqua and 
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MONHEGAN ISLAND. 


the Kennebec, and received a formal char- 
ter for it from Charles I. in 1639, when 
the region was called the province of 
Maine, in compliment to the Queen, who 
owned the province of Maine in France. 
Tn 1636 Gorges sent over his nephew, Will- 
iam Gorges, as governor of his domain, 
and he established his government at Saco, 
where, indeed, there had been an organ- 
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ized government since 1628, when Robert 
Gorges was governor under the Plymouth 
Company. 


appointed governor-general of New Eng- 
land, and his son Thomas was sent as 
lieutenant to administer the laws in 1640. 
He established himself at Agamenticus 
(now York), when, in 1642, the city called 
Gorgeana was incorporated. There the 
first representative government in Maine 
was established (1640). On the death of 
Sir Ferdinando (1647) the province of 
Maine descended to his heirs, 
and was placed under four 
jurisdictions. Massachusetts, 
fearing this sort of dismem- 
berment of the colony might 
cause the fragments to fall 
into the hands of the French, 
made claim to the territory 
under its charter. Many of 
the people of Maine preferred 
to be under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, and in 1652 a 
large number of the freehold- 
ers in five towns took the oath 
of allegiance to the Bay State. 
The latter province then as- 
sumed supreme rule in Maine, 
and continued it until the 
restoration of the Stuarts 
(1660), when Charles IT., on 
the petition of the heirs of 
Gorges, sent over a commission 
to re-establish the authority of 
the grantees. Massachusetts, 
after long resistance, purchased 
the interests (1677) of the 
claimants for £12,000 sterling. 

In 1674 the Dutch conquered the ter- 
ritory eastward from the Penobscot, in- 


In 1639 Sir Ferdinando was cluding that of Acadia and Nova Scotia; 
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and in 1676 Cornelius Steenwyck was ap- 
pointed governor of the conquered terri- 
tory by the Dutch West India Company. 
Settlers from Boston soon afterwards ex- 
pelled the Dutch. Meanwhile the horrors 
of King Philip’s War had extended to 
that region, and in the space of three 
months 100 persons were murdered. Then 
came disputes arising out of the claims 


cepting at Sagadahock and Pemaquid. 
But when the duke became king (see 
JAMES II.) the charter of Massachusetts 
was forfeited, and Andros ruled Maine 
with cruelty. The Revolution of 1688 re- 
stored the former political status of Mas- 
sachusetts, and thenceforth the history of 
the province of Maine is identified with 
that of Massachusetts. It remained a 
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ot the Duke of York (to whom Charles IT. 
had given New Netherland) to the coun- 
try between the Kennebee and St. Croix 
rivers, which in 1683 had been constituted 
Cornwall county, of the province of New 
York, over which Sir Epmunp ANpros 
(q. v.) was made governor. Massachu- 
setts, however, continued to hold posses- 
sion of the whole province of Maine, ex- 


part of that province until March 15, 1820, 
when it was admitted into the Union as 
the twenty-third State. In 1890 the popu- 
lation was 661,086; in 1900, 694,466. 
During the Revolutionary War Maine 
was very little disturbed, but during that 
of 1812 it suffered much. The British 
held possession of a part of the country, 
but their rule was comparatively mild 
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after they gained a foothold. For more 
than half a century the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain were 
involved in a controversy concerning the 
eastern boundary, which the treaty of 1783 
did not accurately define. The dispute 
was finally settled by treaty in 1842, each 
party making concessions. Maine was 
twice invaded by Confederates during the 
Civil War. On the night of June 29, 
1863, the officers and crew of a Confeder- 
ate privateer entered the harbor of Port- 
land, captured the revenue-cutter Caleb 
Cushing, and fled to sea with her, sharply 
pursued by two steamers manned by 
armed volunteers. Finding they could 
not escape with the cutter, they blew 
her up, and, taking to their boats, were 
soon made prisoners. At mid-day on 
July 18, 1864, some Confederates came 
from St. John, N. B., and entered Calais 
to rob the bank there. Having been fore- 
warned by the American consul at St. 
John, the authorities were prepared, ar- 
rested three of the party, and frightened 
the remainder away. During the Civil 
War Maine contributed its full share of 
men and supplies in support of the goy- 
ernment. In 1872 a Swedish colony was 
planted on the Aroostook, at a place called 
New Sweden, where, in one year, about 600 
Swedes, aided by the State, had settled 
upon 20,000 acres of land. They have 
their own municipal organization and 
schools, in which one of the chief studies 
is the English language. See UNITED 
Srates, MAINE, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS. 
(Prior to 1820 Maine was a part of Massachusetts.) 

Name. Term. 
SpviatEbea way MICS Bh. c/o sore isin susistess sieiaie's nine <iarerate 1820 to 1821 
William D: Williamson). .... 20.0. cece. 1821 
Albion i) Parris)... ..% . eushefecis cualeicisinie eels 1822 to 1826 
VO CUMIN C Ol eyetere ates ayleveisleesl=taisletaterare arn 1827 “ 1829 
Watham Cutler. sc a sce- = sidse es nen s/cacniet 1829 
DO MNADIN EIN Gray EL UOLOM.ysevefointa/osteiatarelsretrin cre 1880 to 1881 
Samuel Emerson Smith. ......0.....00. LSSih Ee 88s 
Robert BP. Dunlap asics cewsctsstsnurctww 1834 ‘ 1837 
ENGL OviA CURSING s Terslotaterestelarststeislcisravaleieretate sieve 1838 “ 1839 
POUMAP AIL EOL frei ence cetnw a vars seveaiarelaunge 1839 “ 1840 
PO Ward Ken tit. sr.cmawiivetie icine wails s eee 1840 ‘* 1841 
Moa) TEMG AAS Aporing unosoOOGODABEDGOE 1841 ‘“* 1848 
GWG WAV ANAT cele cineele ne sajetein eisiere 1843 ‘* 1844 
FLU GIMo TA MICOLSON! ererelsisicis/afelt/e stelsiersisiecrerd 1844“ 1847 
AOU Wisi MIE craters (ccs oitnter clettalsce/asieieleleterts 1847 “ 1850 
John Hubbard...,. 1850 “* 1858 
William G, Crosby. 1858 ** 1855 
FATISOMM ecm ALOLLIL cre mivtereieveieoraleieteietetestattielste 1855 ** 1856 
AMATO! WOllG,) is. .vi visto alatsneisiealeieaninenune 1856 “* 1857 
Mannibal Mamalin.c. sain ccs sv annweee 1857 
POSOML Els Williams sree iclereis/olersisis’e vivicly sis 1857 to 1858 


GOVERNORS—Continued. 


Name. 
DLOt Me I onrill. 22 reicteis/<:0/oiereraisvatar'stelsteierainvete 
Israel Washburn, JY. ..csccccecssorcces 
Abner CODULM... -\cicccercless cclcessseicieens« 


Samuel Corey 
Joshua L. Chamberlain 
Sidney Perham 
Nelson Dingley, Jr 
Selden Connor. 


Frederick Robie 
Joseph R. Bodwell 
Sebastian 8. Marble 
Edwin C. Burleigh 
Henry B. Cleaves.... 
Llewellyn Powers,...... 
John F, Hill 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
John Chandler........... 16th to 20th | 1820 to 1829 
Johu Holmes....-cj.n0sce 16th ** 19th | 1820 “‘ 1827 
Albion) Ko Parrisic. ccc 6 20th 1828 
Jobn Holmes .. 20th to 22d | 1829 to 1833 
Peleg Sprague.. 2ist ‘* 23d 1830 ‘* 1835 
DONNIRUGSTCSs « -).10/<teleis aie'e 23d ‘ 26th | 1835 ‘* 1841 
Ether Shepley........... Q3d ‘ 24th | 1835 “ 1836 
UCR HM Danae terse 24th 1836 ‘* 1837 
Renel Williams........... 25th to 28th | 1837 “* 1843 
George Evans........... gith ** 29th | 184k © 1847 
John Fairfield........... 28th ‘ 30th | 1843 ‘* 1847 
Wyman B.S, Moor...... 30th 1848 
Hannibal Hamlin....... 3 30th 1848 to 1857 
James W. Bradbury..... 30th to 33d | 1847 ‘ 1853 
William Pitt Fessenden..| 33d ‘+ 41st | 1854 ‘* 1869 
Amos NOUPSE! \< cicces cic 34th 1857 
Hannibal Hamlin........ 55th to 386th | 1857 to 1861 
Lot MO MOrrill: .5 ac nsiccne 35th “ 44th | 1861 ‘ 1876 
Hannibal Hamlin........ 4ist ‘* 46th | 1869 ‘* 1881 
James G. Blaine......... 44th ‘* 47th | 1876 “* 1881 
William P. Frye......... 47th * —— | 1881 “© —— 
Eugene Hale............. 47th “* —— | 1881 “ —— 


Maine, THe DESTRUCTION OF THE. 
CuBA. 

Maine Liquor Law. The first prohibi- 
tion law in Maine was enacted in 1846, 
and subsequently amended in 1858, 1872, 
1879, 1884. 

Maize. See INDIAN Corn. 

Malden, on the Detroit River, 18 miles 
below the city of Detroit and 8 miles from 
Lake Erie, was a place of great impor- 
tance, in a military point of view, during 
the War of 1812-15. It is on the Cana- 
dian shore, and is now ealled Amherst- 
burg. There the British fleet on Lake 
Krie—captured by Perry in 1813—was 
built, and it was a rallying-place for Brit- 
ish troops and their Indian allies. The 
long dock seen in the engraving was the 
place where the British fleet was launch- 
ed. From Malden they sailed on the 
morning of the battle of Lake Erie. In 
the winter of 1813 the British and Ind- 
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ians issued from Malden on the expe- 
dition that resulted in the massacre at 
the Raisin River. In March, while Brit- 
ish ships were frozen at Malden, Harri- 


The Former and Present Number of our 
Indians; A Collection of Gestures, Signs, 
and Signals of tne North American Ind- 
ians; Pictographs of the North American 


VIEW OF MALDEN IN 1861, WHERE THE BRITISH SHIPS WERE BUILT, 


son sent an expedition to capture them at 
that port. They set off in sleighs, in- 
structed to leave the latter at Middle 
Bass Island, whence, with feet muffled by 
moccasins, they were to make their way 
silently over the frozen river. But when 
they arrived the ice had broken up, and 
the expedition returned. 

Mallery, Garrick, ethnologist; born in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., April 23, 1831; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1850; became a 
lawyer in Philadelphia in 1853. When 
the Civil War broke out he entered the 
National army; became lieutenant-colo- 
nel and brevet colonel. When the regular 
army was reorganized in 1870 he was com- 
missioned captain in the Ist United States 
Infantry. In 1876 he was assigned to the 
command of Fort Rice in Dakota Terri- 
tory, where he became interested in the 
mythology and history of the Dakota Ind- 
ians; in 1879 he was retired from the army 
and made ethnologist of the United States 
bureau of ethnology. His publications 
include A Calendar of the Dakota Nation; 


Indians ; Picture Writing of the American 
Indians, etc. He died in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 24, 1894. 

Mallet, Joun WILLIAM, chemist; born 
in Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 10, 1832; educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin; came to the 
United States in 1853; was an officer on 
the staff of Gen. Robert E. Rodes, in the 
Confederate army; had general charge of 
the ordnance laboratories of the Confed- 
erate government; was Professor of Chem- 
istry in the medical department of the 
University of Louisiana in 1865-68; and 
then was called to the similar chair in the 
University of Virginia. He has contrib- 
uted numerous papers to scientific trans- 
actions and journals. 

Mallory, SrepHeN Russety, military 
officer; born in Trinidad, West Indies, in 
1813; was the son of a sea-captain of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who died in Key West 
in 1821. He studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Key West in 1833. 
He was appointed inspector of customs 
there, and a judge, and in 1845 was made 
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collector of customs in the same place. 
From 1851 to 1861 he was United States 
Senator from Florida; and, on the organi- 
zation of the Confederate government in 
February, 1861, he was appointed Secre- 


STEPHEN RUSSELL MALLORY. 


tary of the Navy. At the close of the 
war he was a state prisoner for some time, 
and after his release on parole practised 
law till his death, in Pensacola, Nov. 9, 
1873. 

Maltby, Isaac, author; born in North- 
field, Conn., Nov. 10, 1767; graduated at 
Yale College in 1786; brigadier-general of 
Massachusetts militia in 1813-15. He was 
prominent in the politics of Massachusetts, 
serving several terms in its legislature. 
He was the author of Hlements of War; 
Courts-Martial and Military Law; and 
Military Tactics. Ue died in Waterloo, 
N. Y., Sept. 9, 1819. 

Malvern Hill, Barrne at. Malvern 
Hill forms a high and dry plateau sloping 
towards Richmond from bold banks on the 
James River, and bounded by deep ravines 
that made it an excellent defensive posi- 
tion. Upon that plateau the Army of 
the Potomae was posted, July 1, 1862, 
under the direction of General Barnard. 
Gen. Fitz-John Porter had reached that 
point the day before, and placed his troops 
so as to command all approaches to it 
from Richmond or the White Oak Swamp. 
They were within reach of National gun- 
boats on the James River that might 
prove very efficient in any battle there. 
The last of the Confederate trains and ar- 


tillery arrived there at 4 p.M., and in that 
almost impregnable position preparations 
were made for battle. Yet General Mc- 
Clellan did not consider his army safe 
there, for it was too far separated from 
his supplies; so, on the morning of July 
1, he went on the Galena to seek for an 
eligible place for a base of supplies, and 
for an encampment for the army. During 
his absence the Confederates brought on a 
battle, which proved to be a most sangui- 
nary one. Lee had concentrated his troops 
at Glendale, on the morning of July 1, but 
did not get ready for a full attack until 
late in the afternoon. He formed his line 
with the divisions of Generals Jackson, 
Ewell, Whiting, and D. H. Hill on the 
left (a large portion of Ewell’s in re- 
serve); Generals Magruder and Huger on 
the right; while the troops of A. P. Hill 
and Longstreet were held in reserve on 
the left. The latter took no part in the 
engagement that followed. The National 
line of battle was formed with Portcr’s 
corps on the left (with Sykes’s division on , 
the left and Morell’s on the right), where 
the artillery of the reserve, under Colonel 
Hunt, was so disposed on high ground 
that a concentrated fire of sixty heavy 
guns could be brought to bear on any 
point on his front or left; and on the 
highest point on the hill Colonel Tyler had 
ten siege-guns in position. Couch’s divi- 
sion was on Porter’s right; next on the 


right were Hooker and Kearny; next 
Sedgwick and Richardson; next Smith 


and Slocum ; and then the remainder of 
Keyes’s corps, extending in a curve nearly 
to the river. The Pennsylv ania Reserves 
were held as a support in the rear of Por- 
ter and Couch. 

Lee resolved to carry Malvern Hill by 
storm, and concentrated his artillery so 
as to silence that of the Nationals; when, 
with a shout, two divisions were to charge 
and carry a battery before them. This 
shout was to be a signal for a general ad- 
vance with bayonets. This programme 
was not carried out. When, late in the 
afternoon, a heavy artillery fire was open- 
ed on Couch and Kearny, A. P. Hill, be- 
lieving that he heard the shout, advanced 
to the attack, but found himself unsup- 
ported. A single battery was at work, in- 
stead of 200 great guns, as had been 
promised. That battery was soon demol- 
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ished, and the Confederates driven back 
in confusion to the woods, when the Na- 
tionals advanced several hundred yards 
to a better position. Meanwhile Magruder 
and Huger had made a strong attack on 
Porter at the left. Two brigades (Ker- 
shaw’s and Semmes’s) of MeLaws’s divi- 
sion charged through a dense wood up to 
Porter’s guns; and a similar dash was 
made by Wright, Mahone, and Anderson 
farther to the right, and by Barksdale 
nearer the centre; but all were repulsed, 
and for a while there was a lull in the 
storm of battle. Then Lee ordered an- 
other assault on the batteries. His col- 
umns rushed from the woods over the open 
fields to capture the batteries and carry 


the Confederates were driven to the shel- 
ter of the woods, ravines, and swamps, 
their ranks shattered and broken. 

The victory for the Nationals was de- 
cisive. The victorious generals were anx- 
ious to follow up the advantage and push 
right on to Richmond, 18 miles distant; 
but General McClellan, who came upon the 
battle-ground on the right when the final 
contest was raging furiously on the left, 
issued an order, immediately after the re- 
pulse of the Confederates, for the victo- 
rious army to fall back still farther to 
Harrison’s Landing, on the James, a few 
miles below, and then returned to the 
Galena, on which he had spent a greater 
part of the day. The order produced con- 
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the hill. They were met by a deadly fire 
of musketry and great guns; and as one 
brigade recoiled another was pushed for- 
ward, with a seeming recklessness of life 
under the circumstances. At about seven 
o'clock in the evening, while fresh troops 
under Jackson were pressing the Nationals 
sorely, Sickles’s brigade, of Hooker’s 
division, and Meagher’s Irish brigade, of 
Richardson’s division, were ordered up to 
their support. At the same time the gun- 
boats on the James River, full 150 feet be- 
low, were hurling heavy shot and shell 
among the Confederates with terrible 
effect, their range being directed by offi- 
cers of the signal corps on the hill. The 
conflict was furious and destructive, and 
did not cease until almost 9 P.M., when 
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sternation and dissatisfaction, but was 
obeyed. The battle at Malvern Hill was 
the last of the series of severe conflicts 
before Richmond in the course of seven 
days. In these conflicts the aggregate 
losses of the Nationals were reported by 
McClellan to be 15,249. Of that number 
1,582 were killed, 7,709 wounded, and 
5,958 missing. 

Mammoth Cave, a remarkable cave in 
Edmondson county, Ky., discovered in 
1809 by a Mr. Hutchins while in pursuit 
of a bear. Its extreme extent is less than 
10 miles, and the combined length of all 
the accessible avenues is possibly 150 
miles. 

Manassas Junction. When, at the 
close of April, 1861, the Confederates were 
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satisfied that the national government 
and the loyal people of the country were 
resolved to maintain the authority and 
integrity of the republic, they put for- 
ward extraordinary efforts to strike a 
deadly blow by seizing the national capital 
before it should be too late. There was 
great enthusiasm among the young men 
of the South. They read on the telegraph 
bulletin-boards the call of the President 
for 75,000 men, and received the an- 
nouncement with derisive laughter and 
cheers for “Old Abe the Rail-splitter.” 
Few believed there would be war. One of 
their chroniclers avers that companies were 
quickly formed from among the wealthiest 
of the youth, and that 200,000 volunteers 
could have been organized within a month, 
if they had been called for. The enthu- 
siasm of the young men was shared by 
the other sex. Banners of costly materials 
were made by clubs of young women and 
delivered to the companies with appro- 
priate speeches—the young men on such 
occasions swearing that they would perish 
rather than desert the flag thus conse- 
crated. Regarding the whole matter as a 
lively pastime, many of these companies 
dressed in the most costly attire, and bore 
the most expensive rifles, but grave men 
tried to undeceive them. Jefferson Davis 
wrote to a Mississippi friend, telling him 
that hardships and privations awaited 
these young men, and advising. them to 
use the commonest materials for clothing. 
He recommended all volunteers to dress 
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in gray-flannel coats and light-blue cot- 
ton pantaloons, for summer was approach- 
ing. The Confederates chose as their 
grand rallying-place, preparatory to a 
march on Washington, Manassas Junction, 
a point on the Orange and Alexandria 
Railway, where another joined it from 
Manassas Gap, in the Blue Ridge. It is 
about 25 miles west from Alexandria, and 
30 miles in a direct line from Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was an admirable strategic 
point, as it commanded the grand south- 
ern railway route connecting Washington 
and Richmond, and another leading to 
the fertile Shenandoah Valley, beyond the 
Blue Ridge. General Scott had been ad- 
vised to take possession of that point, 
but he declined; and while the. veteran 
soldier was preparing for a defensive 
campaign the opportunity was lost. At 
Manassas Junction, large numbers of 
Confederate troops were soon gathered 
under the command of General Beau- 
regard. 

The battle of Manassas, or the second 
battle of Bull Run, was fought near the 
battle-ground of the first engagement at 
Bull Run, Aug. 30, 1862. Pope, after the 
battle of GRovETON (gq. v.), found his army 
greatly reduced in numbers—only about 
40,000. It had failed to keep Lee and 
Jackson apart, and it was now decidedly 
the weaker force. Prudence counselled a 
retreat to Bull Run, or even to the de- 
fences of Washington; but Pope resolved 
to try the issue of another battle. He ex- 
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pected rations and forage from McClellan, 
at Alexandria, but was disappointed. 
When it became clear that he would re- 
ceive no aid from McClellan, he had no 
other alternative than to fight or surren- 
der, so he put his line into V shape on the 
morning of Aug. 30. Lee made a move- 
ment which gave Pope the impression that 
the Confederates were retreating, and the 
latter telegraphed to Washington to that 
effect. He ordered a pursuit. When, at 
10 A.M., an attempt was made to execute 
this order, a fearful state of things was 
developed. The eminence near Groveton 
was found to be swarming with Confeder- 
ates, who, instead of retreating, had been 
massing under cover of the forest, in prep- 
aration for an offensive movement. They 
opened a furious fire on the front of the 
Nationals, and at the same time made a 
heavy flank movement. Porter’s corps, 
which had been made to recoil by the first 
unexpected blow, rallied, and performed 
specially good service. Ricketts mean- 
while had hastened to the left. By the 
disposition of Reynolds’s corps to meet the 
flank movement, Porter’s key- point had 
been uncovered, but the place of Reynolds 
had been quickly supplied by 1,000 men 
under Warren. The battle became very 
severe, and for a while victory seemed to 
incline towards the Nationals, for Jack- 
son’s advanced line was steadily pushed 
back until 5 p.w. Then Longstreet turned 
the tide. With four batteries, he poured 
a most destructive fire from Jackson’s 
right, and line after line of Nationals was 
swept away. Very soon the whole of 
Pope’s left was put to flight, when Jack- 
son advanced, and Longstreet pushed his 
heavy columns against Pope’s centre. At 
the same time Lee’s artillery was doing 
fearful execution upon Pope’s disordered 
infantry. Darkness alone put an end to 
the fearful struggle. Although pushed 
back some distance, the National left was 
still unbroken, and held the Warrenton 
turnpike, by which alone the Nationals 
might safely retreat. Pope had no other 
safe alternative than to fall back towards 
the defences of Washington. At 8 P.M. 
he issued orders to that effect, and dur- 
ing the night the whole army withdrew 
across Bull Run to the heights of Centre- 
ville, the troops under Meade and Seymour 
covering the movement. The night was 


very dark, and Lee, fortunately, did not 
pursue. 

Mandamus Councillors. 
CHUSETTS. 

Mandrillon, Joseru, author; born in 
Bourg, France, in 1743; received a com- 
mercial education; came to the United 
States with the intention of founding 
branches of a bank which he proposed to: 
open in Amsterdam on his return to Eu- 
rope. When the French Revolution began: 
he was tried and guillotined as a constitu- 
tional royalist in Paris, Jan. 7, 1794. His. 
publications include The Travelling Ameri- 
can, or Observations on the Actual State, 
Culture, and Commerce of the British 
Colonies in America;-and The American 
Spectator, or General Remarks on North 
America. 

Mangum, WILLIE PERSON, statesman; 
born in Orange county, N. C., in 1792; 
graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1815; admitted to the bar in 
1817; elected to the State legislature in 
1818; judge of the Superior Court of the 
State in 1819; and to Congress in 1823 
and 1825, when he resigned on account of 
his second election as judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. He represented North Caro- 
lina in the United States Senate in 1831— 
36, when he resigned; was re-elected in 
1841, and again in 1848. He died at Red 
Mountain, N. C., Sept. 14, 1861. 

Manhattan Island, the site of the city 
of New York, now comprising the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx of the 
Greater New York, was so named by the 
Dutch after a tribe of Indians which they 
first found there, who were called Manna- 
hatans. The popular story that the name 
signifies “ place of drunkenness,” and that 
it was given because there the Indiana 
were made drunk by Verrazano (1524) or 
Hudson (1609), is apocryphal. When 
Peter Minuit reached New Netherland as 
governor (1626), he purchased the island 
of the natives for the Dutch West India 
Company for the value of sixty guilders 
(about $24), and paid for it in trinkets, 
hatchets, knives, etc. About 1612 Capt. 
Hendrick Christiansen carried some rab- 
bits and goats from Holland to Manhat- 
tan, but they were poisoned by the herb- 
age growing there, and it was a long time 
before any domestic animals were seen on 
the island excepting cats and dogs. In 
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LANDING OF THE DUTCH SETTLERS ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


the winter of 1613-14, Captain Block 
built a ship there—the beginning of the 
merchant marine of New York—and there 
the first permanent settlers within the 
domain of New York State first landed. 
The purchase of Manhattan Island by the 
Dutch from the Indians was an event in 
history as important and as creditable to 
the honesty of the purchasers as was the 
treaty of William Penn. 

“Manifest Destiny.’’ In a lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institute of Great 
Britain in May, 1880, on the subject of 
“The Manifest Destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” Prof. John Fiske recalled the story 
of the three Americans, each of whom 
proposed a toast. 

“ Here’s to the United States,” said the 
first speaker—*‘ bounded on the north by 
svyitish America; on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico; on the east by the At- 
lantic, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

The second speaker said: “ Here’s to 
the United States—bounded on the north 
by the North Pole, on the south by the 
South Pole, on the east by the rising, and 
on the west by the setting sun.’ Em- 


phatic applause greeted the aspiring proph- 
ecy. But here arose the third speaker 
a very serious gentleman from the Far 
West. “If we are going,” said this truly 
patriotic American, ‘to leave the historie 
past and present, and take our manifest 
destiny into the account, why restrict our- 
selves within the narrow limits assigned 
by our fellow-countryman who has just 
sat down? I give you the United States 
—bounded on the north by the aurora 
borealis, on the south by the precession of 
the equinoxes, on the east by the primeval 
chaos, and on the west by the day cf 
judgment.” 

Professor Fiske offered some consider- 
ations concerning the future of the United 
States, which he said might seem unrea- 
sonably large to his audience, but which 
were quite modest, after all, when com- 
pared with some other prophecies. 

A few short extracts from his lecture 
are as follows: 


Chronie warfare, both private and pub- 
lic, periodic famines, and sweeping pes- 
tilences like the Black Death—these were 
the things which formerly shortened hu- 
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man life and kept down population. In 
the absence of such causes, and with the 
abundant capacity of our country for feed- 
ing its people, I think it an extremely 
moderate statement if we say that by the 
year 2000 the English race in the United 
States will number at least six or seven 
hundred millions. 

The object for which the American goy- 
ernment fought in the Civil War was the 
perpetual maintenance of that peculiar 
state of things which the federal Union 
had created—a state of things in which, 
throughout the whole vast territory over 
which the Union holds sway, questions 
between States. like questions between in- 
dividuals, must be, settled by legal argu- 
ment and judicial decisions, and not by 
wager of battle. Far better to demon- 
strate this point once for all, at what- 
ever cost, than to be burdened hereafter, 
like the states of Europe, with frontier 
fortresses and standing armies, and all 
the barbaric apparatus of mutual -sus- 
picion. 

It was thought that eleven States which 
had struggled so hard to escape from the 
federal tie could not be readmitted to 
voluntary co-operation in the general gov- 
ernment, but must henceforth be held as 
conquered territory—a most dangerous 
experiment for any free people to try. 
Yet within a dozen years we find the old 


federal relations resumed in all their 
completeness, and the disunion party 
powerless and discredited in the very 


States where once it had wrought such 
mischief. 

It is enough to point to the general 
conclusion, that the work which the Eng- 
lish race began when it colonized North 
America is destined to go on until every 
land on the earth’s surface that is not al- 
ready the seat of an old civilization shall 
become English in its language, in its po- 
litical habits and traditions, and to a 
predominant extent in the blood of its 
people. 

We have not yet done away with rob- 
bery and murder, but we have at least 
made private warfare illegal; we have 
arrayed public opinion against it to such 
an extent that the police court usually 
makes short shrift for the misguided man 
who tries to wreak vengeance on his ene- 
my. Is it too much to hope that by-and- 


by we may similarly put public warfare 
under the ban? I think not. Already in 
America, as we have seen, it has become 
customary to deal with questions between 
States just as we would deal with ques- 
tions between individuals. This we have 
seen to be the real purport of American 
federalism. To have established such a 
system over one great continent is to have 
made a very good beginning towards estab- 
lishing it over the world. To establish 
such a system in Europe will no doubt 
be difficult, for there we have to deal with 
an immense complication of prejudices, 
intensified by linguistic and ethnological 
differences. Nevertheless, the pacific press- 
ure exerted upon Europe by America is 
becoming so great that it will doubtless 
before long overcome all these obstacles. 
I refer to the industrial competition be- 
tween the old and the new worlds, which 
has become so conspicuous within the last 
ten years. Agriculturally, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas are already formi- 
dable competitors with England, France, 
and Germany; but this is but the begin- 
ning. It is but the first spray from the 
tremendous wave of economic competi- 
tion that is gathering in the Mississippi 
Valley. By-and-by, when our shameful 
tariffi—falsely called “ protective ”—shall 
have been done away with, and our manu- 
facturers shall produce superior articles 
at less cost of raw material, we shall 
begin to compete with European coun- 
tries in all the markets of the world; 
and the competition in manufactures will 
become as keen as it is now beginning to 
be in agriculture. 

In some such way as this, I believe, 
the industrial development of the English 
race outside of Europe will by-and-by en- 
force federalism upon Europe. 

It may after many more ages of politi- 
cal experience become apparent that there 
is really no reason, in the nature of things, 
why the whole of mankind should not con- 
stitute politically one huge federation. 

I believe that the time will come when 
such a state of things will exist upon the 
earth. 

Then it will be possible to speak of the 
United States as stretching from pole to 
pole; or, with Tennyson, to celebrate the 
“parliament of man and, the federation 
of the world.” 
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Manila, city, port of entry, and capital 
of Luzon and of the Philippine Islands; 
on the west coast of Luzon and on the 
west shore of Manila Bay; at the mouth 
of the Pasig River. The city proper is a 
walled one, containing a citadel and the 
public buildings. The remainder of the 
city consists of a large, straggling busi- 
ness town and a wide fringe of suburban 
settlements. The walled city is in the 
angle of land at the south of the river’s 
mouth. Along the sea-front, facing west- 
ward, is a narrow strip of low land which 
has been reclaimed by means of a break- 
water. Across the river, north of the 
walled city, is the large and flourishing 
business town. The central part is called 
Binondo, which name is often apphed to 
the whole, though the city has grown sa 
large as to include nearly a dozen other 
wards. Driving in any direction, it is 
about 3 miles before one gets away from 
built-up streets and reaches the open 
country. Even then the rural settlements 
are found full of the residences of city 
business people, and so it is difficult to 
say exactly what should be considered 
part of the city and what should not. 

The city is irregularly laid out, the 
streets very narrow, and the houses crowd- 
ed together. The principal business street 


is crooked and filled with commonplace, 
mean-looking structures. The Pasig is 
bridged in several places, connecting the 
old city with Binondo, and there are tram- 
ways running into the outlying parts of 
the town, and a steam tramway to the 
northern suburb of Malabon. There is 
also a railway from Manila to Dagupan, 
about 120 miles north. A little way back 
from the sea is the Jesuit Observatory, a 
splendidly equipped institution. Here, far 
removed from petty troubles, the monks 
pursue their meteorological observations, 
carefully compiling data and employing 
delicate instruments the like of which is 
not to be seen east of Calcutta. Outside of 
the populous suburbs there are more rural 
and less settled districts, dotted with hand- 
some residences, scattered remotely among 
the rice-fields and tropical woodlands. 

The climate of Manila is hot and wet, 
but salubrious. The city is often swept 
by typhoons from the China Sea, and is 
also subject to frequent earthquakes, 
which are often very destructive. Manila 
is celebrated for the hemp and cigars 
which form its principal exports. 

The city was founded by Miguel Lopez 
de Legaspi in 1571, and was surrounded 
by a wall in 1590. It was invaded by the 
British in 1762. Commerce with Spain, 
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by way of Cape Horn, was started in 
1764. Previously, all trade had _ been 
earried on by way of Acapulco, Mexico. 
In 1789 the port was opened to foreign 
vessels, but commerce did not thrive un- 
til the expiration of the privileges of the 
Royal Company of the Philippines, in 
1834. Manila was connected by cable 
with Hong-Kong in 1880. On May 1, 
1898, the United States Asiatic squadron, 
under Commodore Dewey, defeated the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, and on Aug. 
15 the American land forces, assisted by 
the navy and the native revolutionists, 
gained possession of the city. It has since 
been the seat of the American military 
authorities. See Luzon. 

Capture of the City.—The following is 
an extended synopsis of the official report 
of Mags.-Gen. WESLEY MERRITT (q. v.) 
on the operations around Manila and the 
capture of the city, under date of Aug. 
31, 1898: 


IT found General Greene’s command en- 
camped on a strip of sandy land running 


parallel to the shore of the bay and not 
far distant from the beach, but, owing to 
the great difficulty of landing supplies, the 
greater portion of the force had shelter- 
tents only, and were suffering many dis- 
comforts, the camp being situated in a 
low, flat place, without shelter from the 
heat of the tropical sun or adequate pro- 
tection during the terrific downpours of 
rain so frequent at this season. I was 
at once struck by the exemplary spirit of 
patient, even cheerful, endurance shown 
by the officers and men under such cir- 
cumstances, and this feeling of admira- 
tion for the manner in which the Ameri- 
can soldiers, volunteer and regular, accept 
the necessary hardships of the work they 
have undertaken to do has grown and in- 
creased with every phase of the difficult 
and trying campaign which the troops of 
the Philippine expedition have brought to 
such a brilliant and successful conclusion. 

The Filipinos, or insurgent forces at 
war with Spain, had, prior to the arrival 
of the American land forces, been waging 
a desultory warfare with the Spaniards 
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for several months, and were, at the time 
of my arrival, in considerable force, vari- 
ously estimated and never accurately as- 
certained, but probably not far from 
12,000 men. These troops, well supplied 
with small-arms, with plenty of ammuni- 
tion and several field-guns, had obtained 
positions of investment opposite to the 
Spanish lines of detached works through- 
out their entire extent. 

[General Merritt then speaks of Agui- 
naldo’s accomplishments previous to his 
arrival, and continues: ] 

As General Aguinaldo did not visit me 
on my arrival nor offer his services as a 
subordinate military leader, and as my 
instructions from the President fully con- 
templated the occupation of the islands 
by the American land forces, and stated 
that “ the powers of the military occupant 
are absolute and supreme and immediately 
operate upon the political condition of the 
inhabitants,” I did not consider it wise 
to hold any direct communication with 
the insurgent leader until I should be 
in possession of the city of Manila, es- 
pecially as I would not until then be in 
a position to issue a proclamation and en- 
force my authority, in the event that his 
pretensions should clash with my designs. 


For these reasons the preparations for 
the attack on the city were pressed and 
military operations conducted without 
reference to the situation of the insurgent 
forces. The wisdom of this course was 
subsequently fully established by the fact 
that when the troops of my command car- 
ried the Spanish intrenchments, extend- 
ing from the sea to the Pasay road on 
the extreme Spanish right, we were under 
ne obligations, by prearranged plans of 
mutual attack, to turn to the right and 
clear the front still held against the in- 
surgents, but were able to move forward 
at once and occupy the city and suburbs. 

To return to the situation of General 
Greene’s brigade as I found it on my ar- 
rival, it will be seen that the difficulty in 
gaining an avenue of approach to the 
Spanish line lay in the fact of my dis- 
inclination to ask General Aguinaldo to 
withdraw from the beach and the “ Calle 
Real,” so that Greene could move forward. 
This was overcome by instructions to Gen- 
eral Greene to arrange, if possible, with 
the insurgent brigade commander in his 
immediate vicinity to move to the right 
and allow the American forces unobstruct- 
ed control of the roads in their immediate 
front. No objection was made, and ac- 
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cordingly General Greene’s brigade threw 
forward a heavy outpost line on the “ Calle 
Real” and the beach and constructed a 
trench, in which a portion of the guns 
of the Utah batteries were placed. 

The Spanish, observing this activity on 
our part, made a very sharp attack with 
infantry and artillery on the night of July 
31. The behavior of our troops during 
this night attack was all that could be 
desired, and I have in cablegrams to the 
War Department taken occasion to com- 
mend by name those who deserve special 
mention for good conduct in the affair. 
Our position was extended and strength- 
ened after this and resisted successfully 
repeated night attacks, our forces suffer- 
ing, however, considerable loss in wounded 
and killed, while the losses of the enemy, 
owing to the darkness, could not be as- 
certained. 

The strain of the night fighting and the 
heavy details for outpost duty made it 
imperative to reinforce General Greene’s 
troops with General MacArthur’s brigade, 
which had arrived in transports on July 
31. The difficulties of this operation can 
hardly be overestimated. The transports 
were at anchor off Cavité, 5 miles from a 
point on the beach where it was desired 
to disembark the men. Several squalls, 
accompanied by floods of rain, raged day 


NATIVES, 


after day, and the only way to vet the 
troops and supplies ashore was to load 
them from the ship’s side into native 
lighters (called ‘“‘cascos”) or small 
steamboats, move them to a point opposite 
the camp, and then disembark them 
through the surf in small boats or by run- 
ning the lighters head on on the beach. 
The landing was finally accomplished, af- 
ter days of hard work and hardship, and 
I desire here to express again my admira- 
tion for the fortitude and cheerful willing- 
ness of the men of all commands engaged 
in this operation. 

Upon the assembly of MacArthur’s bri- 
gade in support of Greene’s I had about 
8,500 men in position to attack, and I 
deemed the time had come for final action. 
During the time of the night attacks I 
had communicated my desire to Admiral 
Dewey that he would allow his ships to 
open fire on the right of the Spanish line 
of intrenchments, believing that such ac- 
tion would stop the night firing and loss 
of life, but the admiral had declined to 
order it unless we were in danger of los- 
ing our position by the assaults of the 
Spanish, for the reason that, in his opin- 
ion, it would precipitate a general en- 
gagement, for which he was not ready. 
Now, however, the brigade of General 
MacArthur was in position and the Mon- 
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terey had arrived, and under date of Aug. 
6 Admiral Dewey agreed to my suggestion 
that we should send a joint letter to the 
captain-general notifying him that he 
should remove from the city all non-com- 
batants within forty-eight hours, and that 
operations against the defences of Manila 
might begin at any time after the expira- 
tion of that period. 

This letter was sent Aug. 7, and a 
reply was received the same date to the 
effect that the Spaniards were without 
places of refuge for the increased num- 
bers of wounded, sick, women, and chil- 
dren now lodged within the walls. On 
the 9th a formal joint demand for the 
surrender of the city was sent in. This 
demand was based upon the hopelessness of 
the struggle on the part of the Spaniards, 
and that every consideration of humanity 
demanded that the city should not be sub- 
jected to bombardment under such cireum- 
stances. The captain-general’s reply, of 
same date, stated that the council of de- 
fence had declared that the demand could 
not be granted, but the captain-general 
offered to consult his government if we 
would allow him the time strictly neces- 
sary for the communications by way of 
Hong-Kong. 

This was declined on our part, for the 
reason that it could, in the opinion of 
the admiral and myself, lead only to a 


continuance of the situation, with no im- 
mediate result favorable to us, and the 
necessity was apparent and very urgent 
that decisive action should be taken at 
once to compel the enemy to give up the 
iown, in order to relieve our troops from 
the trenches and from the great exposure to 
unhealthy conditions which were unavoid- 
able in a bivouac during the rainy season. 

The sea-coast batteries in defence of 
Manila are so situated that it is impos- 
sible for ships to engage them without 
firing into the town, and as the bombard- 
ment of a city filled with women and 
children, sick and wounded, and contain- 
ing a large amount of neutral property, 
could only be justified as a last resort, it 
was agreed between Admiral Dewey and 
myself that an attempt should be made 
to carry the extreme right of the Spanish 
line of intrenchments in front of the posi- 
tions at that time occupied by our troops, 
which, with its flank on the seashore, 
was entirely open to the fire of the navy. 

It was not my intention to press the 
assault at this point, in case the enemy 
should hold it in strong foree, until after 
the navy had made practicable breaches 
in the works and shaken the troops hold- 
ing them, which could not be done by the 
army alone, owing to the absence of siege 
guns. This is indicated fully in the or- 
ders and memorandum of attack hereto 
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appended. It was believed, however, as 
most desirable and in accordance with the 
principles of civilized warfare, that the 
attempt should be made to drive the 
enemy out of his intrenchments before re- 
sorting to the bombardment of the city. 

By orders issued some time previously 
MacArthur’s and Greene’s brigades were 
organized as the 2d Division of the 8th 
Army Corps, Brig.-Gen. Thos. M. Anderson 
commanding; and in anticipation of the 
attack General Anderson moved his head- 
quarters from Cavité to the brigade camps 
and assumed direct command in the field. 
Copies of the written and verbal instruc- 
tions referred to above and appended 
hereto were given to the division and bri- 
gade commanders on the 12th, and all the 
troops were in position on the 13th at an 
early hour in the morning. 

About 9 A.M. on that day our fleet 
steamed forward from Cavité, and before 
10 a.m. opened a hot and accurate fire of 


heavy shells and rapid-fire projectiles on 
the sea flank of the Spanish intrench- 
ments at the powder-magazine fort, and 
at the same time the Utah batteries, in 
position in our trenches near the Calle 
Real, began firing with great accuracy. 
At 10.25, on a prearranged signal from 
our trenches that it was believed our 
troops could advance, the navy ceased 
firing, and immediately a light line of 
skirmishers from the Colorado regiment 
of Greene’s brigade passed over our 
trenches and deployed rapidly forward, 
another line from the same regiment from 
the left flank of our earthworks adyanc- 
ing swiftly up the beach in open order. 
Both these lines found the powder-maga- 
zine fort and the trenches flanking it de- 
serted, but as they passed over the Span- 
ish works they were met by a sharp fire 
from a second line situated in the streets 
of Malate, by which a number of men 
were killed and wounded, among others 
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the soldiers who pulled down the Spanish 
colors still flying on the fort and raised 
our own. 

The works of the second line soon gave 
way to the determined advance of Greene’s 
troops, and that officer pushed his bri- 
gade rapidly through Malate and over the 
bridges to occupy Binondo and San 
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captain-general. I soon personally fol- 
lowed these officers into the town, going 
at once to the palace of the governor- 
general, and there, after a conversation 
with the Spanish authorities, a prelimi- 
nary agreement of the terms of the capitu- 
lation was signed by the captain-general 
and myself. This agreement was sub- 
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Miguel, as contemplated in his instrue- 
tions. In the mean time the brigade of 
General MacArthur, advancing simulta- 
neously on Pasay road, encountered a 
very sharp fire coming from the block- 
house, trenches, and woods in his front, 
positions which it was very difficult to 
carry, owing to a swampy condition of 
the ground on both sides of the roads and 
the heavy undergrowth concealing the 
enemy. With much gallantry and excel- 
lent judgment on the part of the brigade 
commander and the troops engaged, these 
difficulties were overcome with a mini- 
mum loss, and MacArthur advanced and 
held the bridges and the town of Ma- 
late, as was contemplated in his instrue- 
tions. 

The city of Manila was now in our pos- 
session, excepting the walled town, but 
shortly after the entry of our troops into 
Malate a white flag was displayed on the 
walls, whereupon Lieut.-Col. C. A. Whit- 
tier, United States Volunteers, of my 
staff, and Lieutenant Brumby, United 
States Navy, representing Admiral Dewey, 
were sent ashore to communicate with the 
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sequently incorporated into the formal 
terms of capitulation, as arranged by the 
officers representing the two forces. 

Immediately after the surrender the 
Spanish colors on the sea-front were 
hauled down and the American flag dis- 
played and saluted by the guns of the 
navy. The 2d Oregon Regiment, which 
had proceeded by sea from Cavité, was 
disembarked and entered the walled town 
as a provost-guard, and the colonel was 
directed to receive the Spanish arms and 
deposit them in places of security. The 
town was filled with the troops of the 
enemy driven in from the intrenchments, 
regiments formed and standing in line in 
the streets, but the work of disarming 
proceeded quietly, and nothing unpleasant 
occurred. 

In leaving the subject of the operations 
of the 13th, I desire here to record my 
appreciation of the admirable manner in 
which the orders for attack and the plan 
for occupation of the city were carried 
out by the troops exactly as contemplated. 
I submit that for troops to enter under 
fire a town covering a wide area, to rapid- 
(5) 
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ly deploy and guard all principal points in with natives hostile to the European in- 
the extensive suburbs, to keep out the in- terests and stirred up by the knowledge 
surgent forees pressing for admission, that their own people were fighting in the 
to quietly disarm an army of Spaniards outside trenches, was an act which only 
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more than equal in number to the Ameri- the law-abiding, temperate, resolute Amer- 

can troops, and finally by all this to pre- ican soldier, well and skilfully handied 

vent entirely all rapine, pillage, and dis- by his regimental and brigade commander, 

order, and gain entire and complete pos- could accomplish. 

session of a city of 300,000 people filled It will be observed that the trophies of 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF MANILA. 


Manila were nearly $900,000, 13,000 pris- 
oners, and 22,000 arms. 

[General Merritt then details the in- 
auguration of the military movement of 
Manila by the Americans. Further he 
says: ] 

On the 16th a cablegram containing the 
text of the President’s proclamation di- 
recting a cessation of hostilities was re- 
ceived by me, and at the same time an 
order to make the fact known to the Span- 
ish authorities, which was done at once. 
This resulted in a formal protest from 
the governor-general in regard to the 
transfer of public funds then taking place, 
on the ground that the proclamation was 
dated prior to the surrender. To this I re- 
plied that that status quo in which we 
were left with the cessation of hostilities 
was that existing at the time of the re- 
ceipt by me of the official notice, and that 
I must insist upon the delivery of the 
funds. The delivery was made under pro- 
test. 


After the issue of my proclamation and 


the establishment of my office as military 
governor, I had direct written communi- 
cation with General Aguinaldo on several 
occasions. He recognized my authority as 
military governor of the town of Manila 
and suburbs, and made professions of his 
willingness to withdraw his troops to a 
line which I might indicate, but at the 
same time asking certain favors for him- 
self. The matters in this connection had 
not been settled at the date of my depart- 
ure. Doubtless much dissatisfaction is 
felt by the rank and file of the insur- 
gents that they have not been permitted to 
enjoy the occupancy of Manila, and there 
is some ground for trouble with them ow- 
ing to that fact, but notwithstanding 
many rumors to the contrary, I am of the 
opinion that the leaders will be able to 
prevent serious disturbances, as they are 
sufficiently intelligent and educated to 
know that to antagonize the United States 
would be to destroy their only chance of 
future political improvement. 

I may add that great changes for the 
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better have taken place in Manila since 
the oceupaney of the city by the American 
troops. The streets have been cleaned 
under the general management of General 
MacArthur, and the police, under Colonel 


Reeve, 13th Minnesota, were most profi- 
cient in preserving order. A stranger to 
the city might easily imagine that the 
American forces had been in control for 
months rather than days. 


MANILA BAY, BATTLE OF 


Manila Bay, Barrie or. The following 
is an account of the memorable naval bat- 
tle of May 1, 1898, by Ramon Reyes Lala, 
Filipino author and lecturer, here re- 
produced by courtesy of his publishers, 
the Continental Publishing Company: 


It was the 19th of April. An American 
fleet lay in the harbor of Hong-Kong, 
where it had been anchored for nearly a 
month, impatiently awaiting the command 
that should send it to battle. 

There was feverish expectation of war, 
and bustle of preparation, and Commodore 
Dewey nervously walked the deck; for 
every moment the longed-for order was 
expected. 

It was the 19th of April, and the white 
squadron lay gleaming in the sunlight; 
and yet by the night of the 20th the 
white squadron was no more; for she had 
exchanged the snowy garb of peace for 
the sombre gray of war. The ships’ paint- 
ers had, in this short time, given the en- 
tire fleet a significant coat of drab. 

The English steamer Nanshan, with 
over 3,000 tons of Cardiff coal, and the 
steamer Zafiro, of the Manila-Hong-Kong 
line, carrying 7,000 tons of coal and pro- 
visions, had just been bought by the com- 
modore, in anticipation of a declaration 
of neutrality, which would preclude such 
purchases, and thus two more vessels were 
added to the fleet, Lieutenant Hutchins 
being made commander of the Nanshan, 
and Ensign Pierson of the Zafiro. The 
Zafiro was then made a magazine for the 
spare ammunition of the fleet. 

Hong-Kong, for strategic reasons, had 
been chosen as a place of rendezvous for 
the Asiatic squadron. 

On April 25 war was declared between 
the United States and Spain, and, at the 
request of the acting governor of Hong- 
Kong, the American fleet steamed away 
to Mirs Bay, about 30 miles from Hong- 
Kong. On April 26 the revenue-cutter 


McCulloch, which had been left at Hong- 
Kong, brought the desired message. It 
read as follows: 

“ WASHINGTON, April 26. 

“ Dnwery, Asiatic Squadron,—Commence op- 
erations at once, particularly against the Span- 
ish fleet. You must capture or destroy them. 

** McKINLEY.” 


“Thank God!” said the commodore. 
“At last we’ve got what we want. We'll 
blow them off the Pacific Ocean.” 

And now the fleet was headed direct 
for Manila, a distance of 628 miles; and, 
with hearts beating high with hope, the 
sailors cheered lustily for Old Glory and 
the navy blue. 

In the squadron were the following ves- 
sels: Olympia, flag-ship, Capt. C. V. Grid- 
ley commanding; Boston, Capt. Frank 
Wildes; Concord, Commander Asa Walk- 
er; and the Petrel, Commander E. P. 
Wood. The Raleigh, Capt. J. B. Coughlan 
commanding, and the Baltimore, com- 
manded by Capt. N. M. Dyer, also joined 
the squadron. 

All these vessels were cruisers. The 
single armored ship in the squadron was 
the Olympia, and the armor, 4 inches 
thick, was around the turret guns. 

In making the journey to the Philip- 
pines, a speed of only 8 knots was main- 
tained, for the transport ships could not 
make fast headway against the rolling sea. 

During this run, gun-drills and other 
exercises kept the men busy, and every 
minute was employed in earnest prepa- 
ration for what all knew was to come. 

It was on Saturday morning, April 30, 
that Luzon was sighted, and final prepa- 
rations for the battle were immediately 
made. Impedimenta of all kinds were 
thrown overboard—chairs, tables, chests 
and boxes, and the ships were stripped 
and made ready for action. It was in- 
tensely warm, and the most ordinary evo- 
lution proved exhausting. 

The Boston, the Concord, and the Bal- 
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timore were now sent ahead to discover 
whether the Spanish fleet was anywhere 
around. 

After looking in at Bolinao Bay, these 
three vessels cautiously approached Subig 
Bay, about 30 miles from Manila. How- 
ever, only a few small trading-vessels 
were here discovered, though it had been 
reported that the enemy intended to give 
the Americans battle there. 

When the scouting ships reported that 
the enemy was nowhere in sight, the com- 
modore replied: “ All right, we shall 
meet them in Manila Bay.” A war-coun- 
cil was then held on the Olympia, and the 
American commander told his officers that 
he intended to enter Manila Bay that 
very night. 

The squadron then slowly proceeded in 
the direction of Manila. It was a sultry 
evening, and the yellow moon payed the 
waves with a pathway of gold, that seem- 
ed hke a glorious avenue to victory. 

Fearing that they might come upon the 
enemy at any moment, the men were post- 
ed at their guns, and, with the greatest 
quietness, the fleet steamed stealthily for- 
ward. The lights on all the ships were 


put out, save the one at the stern, and 
so the squadron slipped into the bay, each 
moment dreading a challenge from the 
strongly fortified batteries that the Amer- 
icans had been taught to believe were lo- 
cated at every point along the entrance. 

The speed was now increased to 8 knots; 
for the commodore wished to be as far 
inside as possible before his presence was 
discovered. 

Through the dangerous channels, mined 
with death-hurling torpedoes, swept the 
Silent squadron, grim and_ spectre-like. 
Well did the Americans know the dangers 
of this undertaking; and few there were 
that did not moment: ly expect some ex- 
ploding mine to hurl them into eternity. 

Then Corregidor Island, with its lofty 
light-house, came within view, and the 
ships swept into the chief channel, known 
as the Boca Grande. 

The commodore, having so far failed 
to discover the presence of the enemy, 
naturally concluded that the Spanish fleet 
was lying at Cavité, where it would have 
the advantage of the protection of the 
forts and the shore batteries. 

And thus, with a full appreciation of 
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the thousand and one dangers, known and 
unknown, that beset his path, Dewey 
kept straight by Corregidor. 

It was eleven o’clock, and the men of 
the fleet, which was now almost past the 
island, were congratulating themselves 
that they were undiscovered when a soli- 
tary rocket soared over the lofty light- 
house; there was an answering light from 
the shore, and every moment the Amer- 
icans expected the boom of the Spanish 
guns, long primed with a deadly welcome 
for the “ Yankee pigs.” 

The narrowest part of the inlet had 
been passed; and still no sign that the 
entering fleet had been discovered. Im- 
pressive, indeed, was that long line of 
gloomy hulls, steering for battle, and 
courting destruction. The Olympia, the 
Baltimore, the Raleigh, the Petrel, the 
Concord, and the Boston, with the two 
transports the Nanshan and the Zafiro, 
convoyed by the McCulloch, on the flag- 
ship’s port quarter—all kept on in the 
same straight course, while the men on 
board were partaking of light refresh- 
ment. For all felt that a great day’s 
work was before them. 

But where are the enemy? was the 
thought uppermost in every mind. For 
to the Americans themselves it seemed 
that they were surely making enough noise 
to be heard by the sentries on the shore. 
Doubtless they were asleep, dreaming a 
Spanish dream of mafana. 

It was shortly past eleven o’clock, when 
from the smoke-stack of the convoy Mc- 
Culloch flew a shower of sparks. A fire- 
man had thrown open the furnace-doors 
and shovelled in a few pounds of soft 
cecal. 

This was evidently seen by some one on 
shore, for it was just fourteen minutes 
past eleven when a bugle sounded an 
alarm, and from the west came a blind- 
ing glare, a shrill whistle overhead, and 
the heavy boom of a cannon. 

It was the first shot of the war, and it 
was fired with characteristic Spanish in- 
accuracy. 

Again the battery thundered; and then 
a third time, before there was a reply from 
the American fleet. The Raleigh, which 
was the third vessel in the line, was the 
first to speak for the American side, and 
then the Boston followed, with stentorian 

WiC: 


roar, and the battle was on. Again the 
battery sent its deadly missive over the 
fleet, and this time the Concord, taking 
its aim by the flash, responded by throw- 
ing a G6-inch shell into the Spanish fort. 
A crash and a cry and all was still. It 
was learned afterwards that considerable 
damage was done by this wonderfully ac- 
curate shot, several of the Spanish gun- 
ners being killed. 

The Boston and the McCulloch fired an- 
other round or two, but the forts had 
evidently had enough of it; they were no 
longer heard from. 

Meanwhile, the squadron continued its 
course, though its speed was reduced to 
about 3 knots an hour, the commodore 
not wishing to arrive at Manila before 
dawn. 

Darkness hung over the harbor as the 
gray procession glided noiselessly in. Had 
a Spanish scout been on the lookout, it 
would scarcely have been possible for him 
to have distinguished his approaching en- 
emy. A strict lookout was kept for the 
Spanish ships and for the dreaded torpedo- 
boats, while most of the men lay down 
by their guns to get a little sleep. But 
with the terrible fate of the Maine vivid 
in their memories, the more imaginative 
ones conjured up a shuddering sense of in- 
security in a harbor supposed to be liter- 
ally planted with destructive mines. 

This invisible foe, and not the longed- 
for and expected combat with the enemy’s 
fleet, was feared by the brave Americans, 
and when the morning sun, in all his trop- 
ical splendor, rose right before the Ameri- 
cans, under the guns of the Cavité lay the 
Spanish fleet. The Americans were at 
last face to face with the enemy. 

The commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
squadron was Rear-Admiral Patricio Mon- 
tojo y Pasaron; the second in command 
was the Commandante- General Enrique 
Sostoa y Ordennez. 

Under Admiral Montojo’s command were 
the following vessels: 

Reina Cristina, flag-ship, armored cruis- 
er, Capt. L. Cadarso commanding, 3,500 
tons; battery, six 6.2-inch, two 2.7-inch, 
six 6-pounders, and six 3-pounder rapid- 
fire guns; speed, 17.5 knots; crew, 400 
officers and men. 

Castilla, Capt. A. M. de Oliva command- 
ing, 3,334 tons; battery, four 5.9-inch, 
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two 4.7-inch, two 3.3-inch, four 2.9-inch, 
and eight 6-pounder rapid-fire guns; speed, 
14 knots; crew, 300. 

Isla de Cuba, Capt. J. Sidrach, and [sla 
de Luzon, Capt. J. de la Herian; 1,030 
tons each; battery, four 4.7-inch, four 6- 
pounder, and two 3-pounder rapid-fire 
guns; speed, 14 knots; crew, 200 men each. 

General Lezo, Commander R. Benevento, 
and Marques del Duero, Commander S. 
Morena Guerra; the former was 524, the 
latter 500 tons; batteries, two 4.7-inch, 
one 3.5-inch, and two 3-pounder rapid-fire 
guns; speed, 11 knots; crew, 100. 

Altogether, the Americans had four 
cruisers, two gunboats, one cutter; fifty- 
seven classified big guns, seventy-four 
rapid-firing guns and machine-guns, and 
1,808 men. On the other side were seven 
cruisers, five gunboats, two torpedo-boats ; 
fifty-two classified big guns, eighty-three 
rapid-firing and machine guns, and 1,948 
men. It will thus be seen that the Amer- 
icans had a few more heavy guns; but the 
Spanish had several more ships and over 
100 more men. They were also assisted 
by the powerful land-batteries, and by the 
knowledge of the exact distance of the 
American ships. For the latter had no 
range-marks with which to determine the 
proper elevation to be given to their 
sights. In the American squadron, more- 
over, was not a single armored cruiser; 
besides, the Spaniards were at their base 
of supples, while Commodore Dewey was 
more than 6,000 miles away from all 
aid. Such were the numbers and the dis- 
position of the combatants now about to 
fight. 

With Old Glory flying at every mast- 
head, and with the beating of drums, the 
American squadron, after a brief recon- 
noitring détour in the harbor, sailed in a 
straight line past the fleet of the enemy. 
Each ship was to hold its fire until near 
enough to inflict the most damage, when 
as many shots should be fired as possible. 
Then to steam as quickly as possible out 
of effective range: to wheel and return— 
keeping close to the opposite shore—to 
the original point of starting, when the 
same manceuvre was to be repeated—and 
so again and again till the enemy was 
destroyed or defeated. 

On the Spanish fleet, too, all was bustle 
and preparation; the national flag, that 


symbol of medizval tyranny, floated from 
every masthead, the admiral’s flag on the 
Reina Oristina being the cynosure of all 
eyes. 

The Americans had left their supply- 
ships behind, and their fleet, according to 
prearranged plan, steamed slowly past 
the enemy. Meanwhile the batteries of 
Cavité kept up an incessant roar, and 
now Montojo’s fiag-ship thundered a 
deadly welcome; while over the American 
flag-ship was hoisted a code-flag, with the 
watchword, “ Remember the Maine!” This 
was the signal for a concerted yell from 
the sailors in the fleet. And thus, with 
colors flying, and with fire reserved till a 
closer range should make it more effective, 
the commodore and his brave officers bore 
down towards the Spaniards, who were 
awaiting their approach with curiosity not 
unmixed with alarm, at the same time 
they sent a thunderous fusillade as a 
greeting to the hated Yankees. 

But the Americans, undeterred, 
kept their course, notwithstanding one or 
two mines exploded beneath the water, 
one near the Raleigh and one beside the 
Baltimore. Again and again the Spanish 
guns thundered, until the roar became in- 
cessant and shells were bursting all 
around. When about 6,000 yards from the 
Spanish fleet the commodore shouted to 
Captain Gridley, who was in the conning 
tower: “Fire as soon as you get ready, 
Gridley.” 

Hardly had he given the word, which 
also was passed down the line, when the 
whole ship shivered, and the 8-inch gun 
in the front turret burst into a sheet 
of flame, while a dull, muffled roar 
belched forth that awoke the apparent 
torpor of the whole fleet to instant ac- 
tivity. 

The Baltimore and the Boston now took 
up the cue, and sent their tremendous 
shells crashing into the enemy, who re- 
plied vociferously. The din was deafen- 
ing, and over and around all the American 
ships was the shriek and scream of ter- 
rifying shells. Some of these fell upon the 
decks, some smashed into the woodwork, 
but, as if providentially, not an American 
was hit. 

“Open with all the guns,” signalled the 
commodore; and all the ships joined to- 
gether in a roaring chorus, as if Cerberus 


grimly 
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and all the dogs of hell had opened their 
mighty throats. 

And thus, with incessant firing, the bat- 
tle-line passed the whole length of the 
stationary Spanish fleet, then slowly 
swung round and began the return to its 
starting-point, keeping up the same flash 
and clatter, the Spaniards responding 
furiously. It was at this time that a 
shot passed clean through the Baltimore, 
though, fortunately, no one was hurt. 
Lieutenant Brumby had the signal hal- 
yard shot out of his hands; while on the 
Boston a shell burst 
in the state-room of 
Ensign Dodridge, and 
another passed 
through the Boston’s 
foremast. 

During the third 
round the Raleigh 
was carried by the 
strong current against 
the bows of two of 
the Spanish cruisers, 
where all aboard 
seemed too bewildered 
to take advantage of 
their opportunity. 
Captain Coughlan, 
however, did not lose 
his presence of mind, 
but poured a destruc- 
tive broadside into the 
enemy. His vessel was 
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shell crashed through the bowels of the 
ship and there exploded, hurling its dead- 
ly contents all round, while from the 
shattered deck rose columns of steam, 
mingled with human fragments. The 
ship, now completely disabled, continued 
her retreat. Sixty of her crew had been 
killed, and had she continued longer with- 
in the Americans’ range all would have 
met a like fate. 

Meanwhile, the little Petrel was en- 
gaged in a duel with two Spanish torpedo- 
boats, headed for the American line. One 


then carried back into 
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While this fierce * 
combat was waging 


the Reina Cristina 
moved out of the Spanish line and made 
direct for the American flag-ship, which 
hurled a perfect tornado of steel into the 
approaching cruiser, her immense hulk 
being soon riddled with large holes, where 
the 8-inch shells had entered. The port- 
bridge, where Admiral Montojo was stand- 
ing, was also struck, but he bravely stuck 
to his post, while ton after ton of steel 
fell upon the deck. . 
No ship, however, could withstand such 
a fire, and the gallant Reina Cristina 
turned round and made for the shore. 
As she swung round Captain Gridley gave 
her a parting shot that caused her to 
tremble and stagger, while the 250-pound 


WRECK OF THE REINA CRISTINA, 


of these she chased: to the shore, where 
the crew sought shelter in the woods, while 
their abandoned vessel was blown into 
pieces by the daring American. The 
other advanced to within 500 yards of the 
Olympia, braving the storm of shot and 
shell that threatened to overwhelm her. 
As it was, a shell ploughed its way into 
her middle, where it exploded. From 
stem to stern she shivered, gave a for- 
ward plunge, and sank beneath the waves. 

The Baltimore, too, was engaged in an 
encounter with the Castilla that resulted 
most disastrously to the latter, for she 
was soon a blazing wreck. 

Five times the American fleet passed 
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in front of the enemy, keeping up the 
same deadly fire that showed only too 
well the results of American training and 
marksmanship. And though the Spanish 
guns in the ships and the forts ceased 
rattling not an instant, they neither dis- 
concerted nor damaged in the least the 
Americans. It was now a quarter to 
eight, and so dense was the smoke hang- 
ing over the waters that it was impos- 
sible for the Americans to distinguish 
not alone the enemy’s ships, but their 
own vessels, and the signals, too. 

The commodore now wisely concluded 
to stop for a while the fighting, and allow 
his men a chance to take some breakfast ; 
for the brave fellows, after their morn- 
ing’s hard work, were hungry as wolves; 
so the signal “cease firing’ was given, 
and the ships were headed for the eastern 
side of the bay, near the transport ships. 

It is related that the Spaniards were 
exceedingly relieved when they saw the 
Americans in—as they thought—full re- 
treat, and many of them stood on the 
decks and cheered, thinking they had 
gained the victory. 

When the various commanders came on 
board to report to Commodore Dewey, it 
was found that not a ship was disabled, 
not a gun out of order, not a man killed 
or injured. It is true Frank B. Randall, 
the engineer of the McCulloch, died from 
heart-disease as the fleet steamed past 
Corregidor, but this was not in any wise 
due to the engagement. Many miraculous 
escapes, indeed, are related; and it is 
really wonderful that no serious casual- 
ties took place. The sailors, as may easily 
be imagined, were nearly wild with joy; 
and, as all hands were piped to break. 
fast, the decks were gay with merry 
jackies improvising a dance of victory, 
while the strains of Yankee Doodle and 
the Star-Spangled Banner filled the morn- 
ing air. Cheery was that breakfast, and 
sweet, ah, sweet, was the three hours’ rest 
so nobly earned! 

At 10.45 the boatswains’ whistles and 
the drums announced the renewal of the 
battle. Instantly every man was at his 
post, eager to finish the job so well be- 
gun. Again the American squadron was 
headed towards the enemy’s battle - line; 
but several of the Spanish ships were now 
disabled, the Cristina and the Castilla 


were both on: fire, and the Mindanao 
beached not far from Cavité. 


Admiral Montojo had meanwhile trans- 


ferred his flag to the Isla de Cuba; and 
the Baltimore, leaving the American line, 
made straight for his former flag - ship, 
which threw a torrent of shells towards 
the intrepid American. The Baltimore, 
however, notwithstanding that a few of 
these deadly missiles exploded on her deck, 
wounding eight of her crew, continued her 
course till within 2,500 yards of her an- 
tagonist. Then from her decks she fired 
a broadside at the Spaniard. There was 
an ominous silence for a minute or two, 
and both Spaniards and Americans wait- 
ed anxiously for the smoke to lift. Sud- 
denly, all saw a sight that struck every 
man in both fleets with terror, for it 
seemed the probable fate of all. The 
Cristina shot into the air and then fell 
back upon the waves with a thunderous 
crash, while a thousand fragments of men 
and timbers—promiscuously mingled in 
awful confusion—were whirling through 
the. air. Down into the waves she sank— 
that gallant man-of-war—the pride of the 
Spanish fleet-—down into the deep blue sea. 
Upon the surface, amid tons of floating 
débris, 100 sailors struggled for life; 
many sank to rise no more; some, how- 
ever, succeeded in reaching one of the 
adjacent consorts. 

The Baltimore, aided by the Olympia 
and the Raleigh, now kept up a deadly 
fire on the Juan de Austria, which an- 
swered this terrible fusillade with inter- 
mittent volleys, that spoke well for the 
courage, but poorly for the aim, of her 
gunners. 

It was at this moment that the-Raleigh 
sent a shell crashing through the other’s 
centre, exploding her magazine; in an 
instant she seemed a crater of flame, and 
sank back like the Cristina, a total wreck. 
Her flying fragments also inflicted such 
damage upon the gunboat HI Correo, 
which lay beside her, that she was com- 
pletely disabled. The Petrel gave her a 
finishing shot, that closed her brief career. 
Another Spanish gunboat, the General 
Lezo, also set out to accomplish great 
things, but the Concord, with a few good 
shots. put a quietus upon her warlike 
ambition, and, like her sister ships, she 
too was soon a floating wreck. 
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Meanwhile, the Boston was engaged in 
a duel with the Velasco. Captain Wildes, 
of the former, stood on the bridge of 
his ship vigorously fanning with a palm- 
leaf fan; for it was a hot morning, and 
it was the captain’s policy to keep cool. 
The Velasco responded to the Boston’s 
broadsides but feebly. Then with a 
plunge she careened to one side and sank 
heavily, her crew having scarcely enough 
time to escape to the adjacent shore. The 
Castilla had already been set on fire and 
scuttled by her crew, to prevent her maga- 
vine from exploding. 

The Don Antonia de Ulloa, which was 
engaged with the Olympia and the Boston, 
though riddled with shells and on fire in 
a dozen places, refused to surrender. Her 
gallant commander, Robion, stuck to his 
ship to the very last; then she sank with 
colors flying, a signal example of Spanish 
bravery. Another ves- 
sel had hauled down 
her flag, but when a 
boat’s crew from the 
McCulloch approach- 
ed to take possession 
of her, she treacher- 
ously fired on them. 
Suddenly from every 
ship in the American 
fleet there thundered 
a swift and awful 
retribution. There 
was darkness around 
her shivering hull, 
there was a dull ex- 
plosion and a lurid 


glare; and when the 
smoke had _ rolled 
away nothing but a 
few floating frag- 
ments were left to in- 
dicate the  traitor’s 
fate. 

Thus ship after 


ship of the Spanish 
fleet met a like fate, 
until Admiral Mon- 
tojo, on the deck of 
the deserted and al- 
most useless Isla de 
Cuba, took down his colors, and, with a 
few surviving officers, escaped to the 
shore. 

But, notwithstanding the destruction 


and the surrender of the Spanish fleet, the 
batteries kept up an incessant fire. The 
Americans now turned their attention to 
these, and speedily silenced them. The 
Petrel was left behind to complete the de- 
struction of the smaller gunboats. This. 
she did most effectually. 

As the Cayité arsenal unfurled the white 
flag, the command “Cease firing” was. 
given, and the various American com- 
manders once more gathered on the flag- 
ship, their men cheering themselves. 
hoarse. 

A most extraordinary victory, truly! 
Not one man lost, and only six men 
slightly wounded, all on the Baltimore ; 
while the Baltimore, Olympia, and Raleigh 
suffered injuries that could be repaired in 
a few hours. 

The Spanish, on the other hand, were 
almost annihilated, and lost the following 
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WRECK OF THE ISLA DE LUZON. 


Cristina, Castilla, 
burned—Don Juan 
Isla de Cuba, 
Duero, Et 


vessels: Sunk—Reina 
Don Antonia de Ulloa; 
de Austria, Isla de Luzon, 
General Lezo, Marques del 
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Correo, Velasco, and Isla de Mindanao; 
captured Manila, and several tugs and 
small launches. Besides this, the enemy 
lost more than 600 men. 

On the day following the engagement, 
the squadron returned to Cavité, where it 
took up a permanent position until the 
arrival of the transports from America. 
On May 3 the Spanish evacuated Cavité 
arsenal, which was then held by a de- 
tachment from the fleet. The same day 
the batteries on Corregidor Island sur- 
rendered to the Raleigh and the Balti- 
more. And thus ended the greatest naval 
battle in American history. 

Manley, JoHN Mars, naval officer; 
born in Torquay, England, in 1733; be- 
came a seaman in early life; settled in 
Marblehead; commanded a vessel in the 
merchant service before the Revolution- 
ary War, and was commissioned captain 
in the naval service by Washington in the 
fall of 1775. He soon captured in Boston 
Harbor, with the schooner Lee, three valu- 
able prizes laden with heavy guns, mor- 
tars, and intrenching tools, much wanted 
by the patriots besieging Boston. In Au- 
gust, 1776, Congress commissioned him 
captain, and placed him in command of the 
frigate Hancock, thirty-two guns, in which 
he captured the British man-of-war Foa. 
The Hancock was captured in July, 1777, 
and Manley was a prisoner during nearly 
the whole of the war. In September, 
1782, he commanded the frigate Hague, 
and cruised in the West Indies. He died 


in Boston, Mass., Feb. 12, 1793. 
Mann, Horace, educator; born in 
Franklin, Mass., May 4, 1796; gradu- 


ated at Brown University in 1819; studied 
law in Litchfield, Conn., and began prac- 
tice in Dedham in 1823; was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives in 1823-33, and of the Senate in 
1833-37. He was always distinguished for 
his efforts to promote popular education 
and temperance. He made Boston his 
residence in 1833, and in 1837-48 was 
secretary of the Massachusetts board of 
education. He effected salutary changes 
in the system of education in Massachu- 
setts and in the laws pertaining to it, and 
in 1843 visited Europe to examine the edu- 
cational systems there. From 1848 to 
1853 he was the successor of John Quincy 
Adams in Congress, and, like him, ad- 


vocated measures for the extinction of 
slavery in the republic. From 1852 until 
his death he was president of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio. Dr. Mann’s annual reports 


on education deservedly rank high, and 
some of them were highly extolled in Eu- 
rope. He died in Yellow Springs, O., Aug. 
2, 1859. 

Manning, DANIEL, financier; born in 
Albany, N. Y., May 16, 1831; received a 
public school education; was for many 
years connected with the Albany Argus, 
and was also an officer in several financial 
institutions. He became conspicuously 
active in the Democratic party in 1872; 
was chairman of the New York State 
Democratic Convention in 1881-84; a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Con- 
ventions of 1876, 1880, and 1884, and 
chairman of the convention of 1880. He 
was Secretary of the United States 
Treasury in 1885-87. He died in Albany, 
N. Y., Dec. 24, 1887. 

Mansfield, JoHN BRAINARD, author; 
born in Andover, Vt., March 6, 1826; re- 
ceived an academic education; served with 
the National army in 1863-64; removed 
to Kansas in 1882. His publications in- 
clude the first part of a History of the 
New England States (with Austin J. 
Cooledge), and A Sketch of the Political 
History of the United States of America. 
He died in Effingham, Kan., Oct. 29, 1886. 
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Mansfield, Jos—epH Kine Fenno, mili- 
tary officer; born in New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 22, 1803; graduated at West Point 
in 1822, and entered the engineer corps. 
He served as chief engineer under Gen- 
eral Taylor in the war against Mex- 
ico, and was brevetted colonel for his 
services there. In 1853 he was inspector- 
general, with the rank of colonel; and in 
May, 1861, he was made brigadier-gen- 
eral, and placed in command of the De- 
partment of Washington; and, for a 
while, that of Virginia. General Mans- 
field thoroughly fortified the national cap- 
ital, and, after various services, was pro- 
moted major-general of volunteers, July 
18, 1862, and took command of the corps 
formerly under General Banks. With that 
he went into the battle of Antietam, and 
was mortally wounded early in the day, 
dying Sept. 18. 

Manual Training Schools. An inter- 
esting feature in the development of the 
educational system of the United States 
is the rapidly growing interest in manual 
or industrial training. Not many years 
ago the principal attention given to this 
form of education was manifested in a 
few of the early technical schools, and in 
the charitable institutions, notably the in- 
stitutions for the blind, where basket- 
making and a few other industries were 
taught. The twentieth century opened 
with this form of instruction in operation 
in nearly all of the large cities in the 
country, and as a part of the public school 
system. The technical schools by that 
time had not only increased in numbers, 
but were giving the most practical in- 
struction in the branches of industrial 
work that the new business interests and 
conditions of the country rendered the 
most advantageous to young men. At the 
close of the school year 1899, the United 
States bureau of education received re- 
ports from 125 manual or industrial 
training - schools, of which twenty - four 
were exclusively for Indian children. 
These schools combined were giving train- 
ing to 38,621 pupils, of whom 23,002 were 
boys and 15,619 girls. For this total at- 
tendance there were 1,077 teachers. In 
the schools for Indians there were 3,076 
boys and 2,288 girls. An evidence of the 
popularity and growth of this form of 
education is found in the fact that in 


1890 it was given in thirty-seven cities, 
and at the close of 1899 in 170 cities. 
The expenditures in the school year then 
ended, of ninety-six of the 125 schools re- 
porting, aggregated $913,450. The fol- 
lowing comprises the principal branches 
of instruction: Carpentry, printing, 
broom-making, mechanical drawing, free- 
hand drawing, wood-turning, clay model- 
ling, forging, pattern-making, electricity, 
sewing, cooking, blacksmithing, general 
machine-shop work, shoemaking, brick-lay- 
ing, engineering, plumbing, basket-weay- 
ing, metal moulding, tailoring, cabinet- 
making, painting, hygiene and nursing, 
baking, sloid farm and garden work, 
sheet-metal work, power weaving, cotton 
spinning, textile designing, woollen and 
worsted spinning, embroidering, fresco 
painting, architectural drawing, teleg- 
raphy, and vise-work. 

Manufactures, CoLonraAL. As soon as 
the American colonies began to manufact- 
ure for themselves, they encountered 
the jealousy of the English manufactur- 
ers. The act of 1663 extended to the 
“vent of English woollens, and other man- 
ufactures and commodities.” In 1699 
Parliament declared that “no wool, yarn, 
or woollen manufactures of the American 
plantations should be shipped there, or 
even Jaden, in order to be transported 
thence to any place whatever.” This was 
the beginning of restrictions on our colo- 
nial manufactures. In 1719 the House of 
Commons said that “ the erecting of man- 
ufactories in the colonies tended to lessen 
their dependence upon Great Britain.” 
The colonies continually increased in popu- 
lation, and in the products of their in- 
dustry and economy, and complaints from 
interested persons were constantly made 
to the British government that they were 
not only carrying on trade, but setting up 
manufactories detrimental to Great Brit- 
ain. In 1731 the House of Commons di- 
rected the board of trade to inquire and 
report respecting the matter. They report- 
ed that paper, iron, flax, hats, and leather 
were manufactured in the colonies; that 
there were more manufactories set up in 
the colonies northward of Virginia, “ par- 
ticularly in New England,” than in any 
other of the British colonies; that they 
were capable of supplying their own wants 
in manufactured goods, and therefore det- 
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rimental to British interests, and made 
less dependent on the mother-country. 
The company of hatters in London com- 
plained that large numbers of hats were 
manufactured in New England, and ex- 
ported to foreign countries; and through 
their influence an act of Parliament was 
procured in 1732, not only to prevent such 
exportation, and to prevent their being 
carried from one colony to another, but to 


ited the erection or continuance of any 
‘mill or other engine for slitting and roll- 
ing iron, or any plating-forge to work 
with a belt-hammer, or any furnace for 
making steel in the colonies, under the 
penalty of $1,000.” Every such mill, en- 
gine, plating - forge, and furnace was de- 
clared a “ nuisance,’ which, if not abated 
within thirty days, was subject to a for- 
feit of $2,500. This was exceedingly op- 


WEAVING IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


restrain. to a certain extent, the manu- 


facture of them in the colonies. They 
were forbidden being shipped, or even 


Jaden upon a horse or cart, with an in- 
tent to be exported to any place whatever. 
The colonial hatters were forbidden to em- 
ploy more than two apprentices at the 
same time; and no negro was permitted to 
work at the business. 

In 1750 an act was passed permitting 
pig and bar iron to be imported from the 
colonies to London duty free, but prohib- 


pressive; and some of the colonies, re- 
garding these acts as violations of their, 
charters, obeyed them only sufficiently to 
prevent an open rupture. The narrow 
views of publicists like Dr. Davenant and 
Sir Josiah Child, and the greed of the 
English manufacturers, stimulated Parlia- 
ment to the adoption of such unjust meas- 
ures. Mr. Child, no doubt, expressed the 
convictions of the English mind when he 
wrote, in 1670, that “New England was 
the most prejudicial plantation to the 
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kingdom.” In fact, the people of England 
from an early period regarded the North 
American colonies, particularly those of 
New England, as their rivals in naviga- 
tion and trade. Child declared that “ there 
is nothing more prejudicial, and in pros- 
pect more dangerous to any mother-king- 
dom, than the inerease of shipping in her 
colonies, plantations, and provinces.” Dr. 
Davenant, who wrote later, was in ac- 
cordance with these views of Child. The 
proceedings of the British government were 
generally in accordance with the views of 
these writers. It is believed that Adam 
Smith (1770) was the first English writer 
who dared to deny, not only the policy, 
but the justice of these features in the 
British colonial system. In his Wealth of 
Nations, he says, after giving an outline 
of that system: “ To prohibit a great peo- 
ple, however, from making all they can of 
every part of their own produce, or from 
employing their stock and industry in the 
way they judge most advantageous to 
themselves, is a manifest violation of the 
most sacred rights of mankind.” 

Marbois, FRANCOIS DE BARBE, MARQUIS 
DE. diplomatist; born in Metz, France,Jan. 
31, 1745; was tutor to the children of Cas- 
tries, the French minister of marine, 
through whose influence he obtained 
(1779) the appointment to the post 
of secretary of legation to the United 
States during the Revolution. By his 
learning and talents he became the 
principal agent in the most impor- 
tant operations of the embassy while Lu- 
zerne was minister. After the return 
of the latter Marbois remained as chargé 
W@affaires, and resided in America until 
1785, arranging all the French consulates. 
He was afterwards appointed Intendant of 
Santo Domingo, and returned to France 
in 1790, when he was sent as ambas- 
sador to the German Diet. Having of- 
fended the ruling party in the course of 
the fierce French Revolution, he was con- 
demned to exile at Cayenne. On his re- 
turn, Bonaparte, then First Consul, nomi- 
nated him as the first councillor of state, 
and in 1801 he was made secretary of the 
treasury. He successfully negotiated the 
sale of Louisiana to the United States in 
1803. He served in conspicuous posts in 
civil life, and was among the first of the 
senators who voted for the deposition of 


Napoleon in 1814. Louis XVIII. created 
him peer and made him keeper of the seals 
in 1815. Soon after that he was created 
a marquis. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, Marbois was ordered to quit Paris. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, he took 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe. 
He died in Paris, Jan. 14, 1837. 

March, Francis ANpreEw, philologist; 
born in Millbury, Mass., Oct. 25, 1825; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1845, and 
admitted to the bar of New York in 1850. 
He entered the service of Lafayette College 
in 1855 as an instructor; and since 1856 
has been Professor of English Language 
and Comparative Philology there. He has 
also served the college as adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Belles-Lettres and English Lit- 
erature; lecturer on Constitutional and 
Roman Law, and librarian. In 1891 he 
succeeded James Russell Lowell as presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association 
of America. He received the degrees of 
Litt.D., and D.C.L., from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in 1896, being one of six per- 
sons only who have ever been honored 
with these degrees by Cambridge. Profes- 
sor March was president of the American 
Philological Association in 1873-74 and 
1895-96; of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion in 1876-99; and of the Modern Lan- 
guages Association in 1891-93. He is au- 
thor of The Relation of the Study of Juris- 
prudence to the Origin and Progress of the 
Baconian Philosophy; Hamilton’s Theory 
of Perception and Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned; A Method of Philological Study 
of the English Language; A Parser and 
Analyzer for Beginners; Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
Anglo-Saxon Readers. He is author of 
Latin Hymns, ete. 

Marcou, JULES, geologist; born in Sa- 
lins, Jura, France, April 20, 1824; was 
educated in Paris, and while travelling in 
Switzerland became interested in scien- 
tific investigation. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant in the department of 
mineralogy in the Sorbonne, and in 1847 
travelling geologist for the Jardin des 
Plantes, in Paris. It was under this last 
appointment that he came to the United 
States, and with Prof. Louis Agassiz vis- 
ited the region around Lake Superior in 
1848. During the following year he 
studied the geology of Pennsylvania, New 
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Jersey, Virginia, and the Canadian prov- 
inces. He returned to Europe in 1850, 
but was soon again in the United States, 
and in 1853 entered the service of the goy- 
ernment. He was the first geologist to 
cross the American continent, and during 
his trip he made a section map of the 
thirty-fifth parallel from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific coast. In 1861-64 he had 
charge of the division of paleontology in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, an 
institution which he founded in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Agassiz, in Cambridge, 
Mass. His publications include Recher- 
ches géologiques sur la Jura Salinois ; 
Geological Map of the United States and 
British -Provinces of North America; 
Geology of North America; Geological 
Map of the World; A Catalogue of Geo- 
logical Maps of America, ete. He died in 
Paris, France, April 16, 1898. 

Marcy, RANDOLPH BARNES, military 
officer; born in Greenwich, Mass., April 
9, 1812; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy and commissioned 
brevet second lieutenant in the 5th In- 
fantry in July, 1832; promoted to first 
lieutenant in 1837; captain in 1846; major 
and paymaster in 1859; colonel and in- 
spector-general in 1861; brigadier-general 
and inspector-general in 1878; and was 
retired Jan. 2, 1881. At the beginning of 
the Civil War he was appointed a briga- 
dier - general of volunteers; was chief of 
staff to General McClellan (his son-in- 
law) till 1863; and served principally on 
inspection duty through the war. He 
died in Orange, N. J., Nov. 22, 1887. 
General Marey was author of Haplora- 
tions of the Red River in 1852; The Prai- 
rie Traveller; and Thirty Years of Army 
Life on the Border. 

Marcy, WILLIAM LEARNED, statesman; 
born in Southbridge, Mass., Dee. 12, 
1786; graduated at Brown University 
in 1808, and taught school in Newport, 
R. I., for a while. He began the practice 
of law in Troy, N. Y., and, as an officer of 
militia, volunteered his services in the 
War of 1812. He had the honor of tak- 
ing the first prisoners captured on land, 
by seizing, Oct. 22, 1812, a corps of Cana- 
dian militia at St. Regis. Their flag was 
the first trophy of the kind captured dur- 
ing the war. In 1816 Captain Marcy was 
recorder of Troy, where also he edited the 


Troy Budget, a leading Democratic news- 
paper. In 1821 he was adjutant-general 
of the State, and State comptroller in 
1823. He was made associate justice of 
the New York Supreme Court in 1829; 
was United States Senator from 1831 to 
1833; and governor from 1833 to 1839. 
In 1839-42 he was a commissioner to de- 
cide upon the claims of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and in 1845-49 was Secretary of 
War. Governor Marcy opposed all inter- 
ference with slavery; was Secretary of 
State from 1853 to 1857, while the sub- 
ject of slavery was in fearful agitation; 
and was a plain man, possessed of a clear 
mind, good judgment, and great integrity. 
He died at Ballston Spa, N. Y., July 4, 
1857. 

Mareuil, Pierre bE. See Jesuit Mis- 
SIONS. 

Maria Christina. See Atronso XIII. 

Marine Corps, UNITED States. The 
United States Marine Corps was estab- 
lished in Revolutionary times. Congress, 
in November, 1775, authorized the enlist- 
ment of two battalions of marines. After 
the adoption of the Constitution and the 
formation of the nation, the Marine Corps 
became a permanent arm of the service 
by the act of July 11, 1798, which “ es- 
tablished and organized a marine corps.” 
Since then the Marine Corps has been lia- 
ble, under the President’s direction, to 
do duty in forts and garrisons of the 
United States, on the sea-coast, or any 
other duty on shore. The marines, when 
enlisted, are exempt from arrest for debt 
or contract. The corps has no regimental 
organization, but it may be formed into 
as many companies or detachments as 
the President may direct. The marines 
are at all times subject to the laws and 
regulations of the navy, except when de- 
tached by order of the President for ser- 
vice in the army, when they are subject 
to the rules prescribed for the army. The 
position of the corps has risen in impor- 
tance and respect, as it has greatly in- 
creased since the establishing of this part 
of the service. During the war with Spain 
in 1898 the officers and men of the corps 
greatly distinguished themselves in the 
initial land operations in the Santiago 
campaign, and also in the first movement 
of foreign forces on Chinese territory in 
1900. In 1901 the official force consisted 
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of one brigadier-general commandant, a 
general staff of ten officers, five colonels, 
five lieutenant-colonels, ten majors, fifty- 
nine captains, fifty-eight lieutenants and 
fifty-three second lieutenants. The total 
force comprised 211 officers and 6,000 men. 

Marion, FRANCIS, military officer; born 
near Georgetown, 8. C., in 1732; died 
Feb. 29, 1793. At the age of sixteen, 
while on a voyage to the West Indies, the 
vessel in which he sailed foundered at sea, 
and he was rescued only when several of 
the crew, who, with himself, had taken to 
the boat, had died of starvation. Work- 
ing on a farm until 1759, that year he 
joined an expedition against the Chero- 
kees. In 1761 he was made a captain, 
under Colonel Grant. He led the forlorn 
hope in the battle of Etchowee, and was 
among the few who escaped death. On the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War, 
Marion was elected to the South Carolina 
Provincial Congress; became a captain of 
Provincial troops; served as major in de- 
fence of Fort Sullivan; and was lieuten- 
ant-colonel of his regiment at Savannah 
in 1779, and at the siege of Charleston. 
Appointed a brigadier-general in 1780, 


FRANCIS MARION, 


he began his famous partisan career with 
enly sixteen men. 

He had gathered many partisans to his 
standard while Cornwallis was carrying 
out his reign of terror in South Carolina. 


’ 6c 


“Colonel Marion,” wrote Cornwallis, “ so 
wrought on the minds of the people that 
there was searcely an inhabitant between 
the Santee and Pedee that was not in arms 


MARION’S 


RESIDENCE, 


against us.” Some parties even crossed 
the Santee and carried terror to the gates 
of Charleston. One of the earliest of 
Marion’s great exploits was near Nelson’s 
Ferry, on the Santee, on Aug. 20, 1780, 
two days after Williams’s exploit at Mus- 
grove’s Mill. At dawn on that day a 
British party, with 150 prisoners of the 
Maryland line, captured from Gates near 
Camden (see GATES, HORATIO), were cross- 
ing at the great savanna,near the ferry, on 
the route from Camden to Charleston, 
when Marion and his men sprang upon 
the guard, liberated the prisoners, and cap- 
tured twenty-six of the escort. 

Marion and his brigade achieved victory 
after victory over bands of Tories and 
British among the swamps of the Santee, 
and late in October they pushed forward 
to assail the British garrison at George- 
tewn, on Winyaw Bay, for the purpose of 
obtaining necessary supplies. This was 
an unusual and serious undertaking for 
them. The garrison was on the alert, and 
in a severe skirmish with a large party 
near the town Marion was repulsed. He 
then retired to Snow’s Island, at the con- 
fluence of Lynch’s Creek and the Pedee 
River, where, in a most secluded spot, he 
fixed his camp and strengthened its nat- 
ural defences. It was chiefly high river 
swamp, covered with forest trees and 
abounding with game. From that swamp 
fastness the partisan sent out or led ex- 
peditions which, for many weeks, accom- 
plished marvellous results by celerity of 
movements, stealthiness of approaches to 
the enemy, and the suddenness and fierce- 
ness of the blows. It was in allusion to 
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these movements that Bryant wrote in his 
Song of Marion’s Men: 


“A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away, 
Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the break of day.” 


The British became thoroughly alarmed, 
and the destruction of Marion’s camp be- 
came, with them, an object ef vital im- 
portance. 

Tarleton was employed by Cornwallis 
in searching out partisan corps, such as 
Marion’s and Sumter’s. He performed the 
orders of his general with fidelity. When, 
on one occasion, he set out to pursue 
Marion, Cornwallis wrote (Noy. 5, 1780): 
“JT most sincerely hope you will get at 
Mr. Marion.” On that march Tarleton 
and his corps set fire to all the houses and 
destroyed all the corn from Camden to 
Nelson’s Ferry; beat the widow of a gen- 
eral officer because she would not tell 
where Marion was encamped, and burned 
her dwelling and wasted everything about, 
not leaving her even a change of raiment. 
All along the line of their march were 
seen groups of houseless women and chil- 
dren, who had enjoyed the comforts afford- 
ed by ample fortunes before the destroyer 
came, sitting around fires in the open air. 
Marion, on the contrary, although equally 
alert, was always humane. In September, 
1780, a band of 200 Tories were sent to 
surprise him. With only fifty-three men, 
he first surprised a part of his pursuers 
and dispersed them, capturing some who 
had committed great outrages; but he 
would not allow a prisoner to be hurt. 
At Black Mingo Creek, on the 28th, he 
made a successful attack on a guard of 
sixty militiamen, and made prisoners of 
those under its escort. At that time the 
British were burning houses on the Lit- 
tle Pedee. He allowed his men to return to 
protect their families and property, but 
would not permit them to retaliate. He 
wrote afterwards: “ There is not one house 
burned by my orders or by any of my peo- 
ple. It is what I detest, to distress poor 
women and children.” 

After the war he married a wealthy 
lady of Huguenot descent (Mary Videau), 
and in time became a State Senator. In 
1790 he was a member of the State Consti- 
tutional Convention. Small in stature, 


reserved, and very modest, he was exceed- 
ingly captivating in manner. His resi- 
dence was at Pond Bluff, on the Santee, 
near Nelson’s Ferry. It was built by him- 
self soon after his marriage, and there he 
and his young wife dispensed most gen- 
erous hospitality. He died Feb. 27, 1795. 
Markham, EpwIn, poet; born in Ore- 
gon City, Or., in 1852; spent his boyhood 
on a cattle ranch in central California; 
received a normal school and collegiate 
education; and studied law, but never 
practised. He was employed in the black- 
smith trade for a time, and then engaged 
in educational work, becoming superin- 
tendent of the schools of California. Since 
1899 he has been principal of the Observa- 
tion School of the University of California 
at Oakland. Mr. Markham owns one of 
the largest and best selected private libra- 
ries in the State. He has occasionally 
contributed to leading magazines for 
many years; and is most widely known by 
his poem, The Man with the Hoe, which 
was inspired by Millet’s painting of that 
name, and was first published in the San 
Francisco Eraminer, Jan. 8, 1899. This 
work was followed by various fugitive 
poems, and The Man with the Hoe and 
Other Poems. In 1901 he inscribed the 
poem, Inasmuch, to the memory of the late 
Baron and Baroness de Hirsch. 
Markham, Witttam, colonial govern- 
or; born in England about 1635. When 
William Penn, who was his first cousin, 
secured the charter for Pennsylvania, he 
appointed him deputy, with power to 
found courts, dispose of lands, fix boun- 
daries, ete, with the one exception of 
calling a legislative assembly. He sailed 


by way of Boston to New York, where,. 


after showing his credentials, the acting 
governor notified the officials on the Dela- 
ware of the transfer of authority. He 
reached Upland (now Chester), Aug. 3, 
1681. Not long after, with a number of 
surveyors, he chose the site for the city 
of Philadelphia. In 1691, when the terri- 
tory which constitutes the present State 
of Delaware was separated from Pennsyl- 
vania, Markham was made deputy gov- 
ernor over it; and in 1694-99 was lieu- 
tenant-governor of Pennsylvania, vacating 
the office on the arrival of a proprietary 
governor. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 12, 1704. 
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Marmaduke, JoHN SApprneron, mili- 
tary officer; born near Arrow Rock, Mo., 
March 14, 1833; graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1857. When 
the Civil War broke out he joined the 
Confederate army under Gen. William J. 
Hardee in southeastern Arkansas. In 
recognition of his remarkable bravery at 
the battle of Shiloh he was commissioned 
a brigadier-general. He was transferred 
to the Trans-Mississippi Department in 
1862, and for half a year commanded in 
Missouri and northwestern Arkansas. 
After frequent raids he forced General 
Blunt to withdraw to Springfield, Mo. 
Later, in reward for distinguished ser- 
vices, he was promoted a major-general. 
In the summer of 1864 he accompanied 
Gen. Sterling Price in the invasion of 
Missouri, and though he fought with skill 
and bravery was finally surrounded and 
forced to surrender near Fort Scott, on 
Oct. 24, following. In 1884 he was elected 
governor of Missouri. He died in Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., Dec. 28, 1887. 

Marmier, Xavier, author; born in Pon- 
tarlier, France, June 24, 1809; engaged in 
journalism, travelled in Canada and the 
northern United States in 1842-45; re- 
turned to the United States in 1847, and 
travelled through the Western States. 
Later he made several other trips to the 
United States. His publications include 
Travel in California; Letters on America; 
In America and in Europe; From Paris 
to San Francisco, ete. He died in Paris, 
Oct. 11, 1892. 

Marquand, Henry Gurpon, capitalist; 
born in New York, April 11, 1819; was 
educated at Pittsfield, Mass.; engaged in 
the real estate, banking, and railroad busi- 
ness. He has been greatly interested in 
the work of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he has been president for 
many years, and to which he has made 
many costly gifts, including a collection 
of bronzes valued at $50,000; bonds repre- 
senting a value of $50,000; and a price- 
Jess collection of paintings by Van Dyke, 
Rubens, Gainsborough, Velasquez, Turner, 
Franz Hals, Hogarth, Van der Meer, and 
other old masters. He also built a chapel 
and (with Robert Bonner) a gymnasium 
for Princeton University, and, with his 
brother, a pavilion for Bellevue Hospital. 


He died in New York City, Feb. 26, 1902. dialects of the 


Marque and Reprisal, Lerrers or, 
commissions granted in time of war to a 
private person commanding a vessel to 
cruise at sea and make prizes of the ene- 
my’s ships and merchandise. The ship so 
commanded is sometimes called by the 
same name. The word Jlark was used by 
the Germans to denote the right of eaptur- 
ing property beyond the frontier of an- 
other province. See PRIVATEERING. 

Marquette, JACQUES, missionary and 
explorer; born in Laon, France, in 1637. 
In his youth he entered the order of 
Jesuits, and at the age of twenty-nine 
years sailed for Canada as a missionary. 


STATUE OF JACQUES 


MARQUETTE. 


eighteen months at Three 
St. Lawrence, learning the 
Montagnais and other Ind- 


After residing 
Rivers, on the 
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ian tribes—also the Huron and Iroquois— 
he went to Lake Superior in 1668, and 
founded a mission at Sault Sainte Marie, 
or Falls of St. Mary, at the outlet of the 
lake. The next year he was sent to take 
the place of Allouez among the Ottawas 
and Hurons, but these tribes were soon 
afterwards dispersed by the Sioux, and he 
returned with the Hurons to Mackinaw, 
near the strait that connects Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron, where he built a chapel 
and established the mission of St. Igna- 
tius. Hearing of the Mississippi River, he 
resolved to find it, and in 1669 he pre- 
pared for the exploration of that stream, 
when he received orders to join Joliet in 
a thorough exploration of the whole course 
of the great river. That explorer and five 
others left Mackinaw in two canoes in 
May, 1673, and, reaching the Wisconsin 
River by way of Green Bay, Fox River, 
and a portage, floated down that stream 
to the Mississippi, where they arrived 
June 17. Near the mouth of the Ohio 
River savages told them it was not more 
than ten days’ journey to the sea. Voyag- 
ing down the great river until they were 
satisfied, when at the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas River, that the Mississippi emptied 
into the Gulf of: Mexico, and not into the 
Atlantic or Pacific Ocean, they concluded 
to return, to avoid captivity among the 
Spaniards farther south. They had accom- 
plished their errand, and travelled in 
open canoes over 2,590 miles. Passing up 
the Illinois River instead of the Wiscon- 
sin, they reached Green Bay in Septem- 
ber. There, at a mission, Marquette was 
detained a whole year by sickness. In 
1674 he sent an account of his explora- 
tions of the Mississippi to Dablon, the 
superior of the Jesuit mission in Canada, 
and set out on a journey to Kaskaskia, 
but was compelled, by his infirmities and 
severely cold weather in December, to stop 
at the portage on the Chicago, and there 
he spent the winter. At the close of 
March, 1675, he resumed his journey, 
reached Kaskaskia in April, erected a 
chapel, and celebrated the Easter festival 
in it. Warned by his infirmities that his 
life was near its end, he attempted to re- 
turn to Mackinaw. He crossed Lake 
Michigan to its eastern shore, and, enter- 
ing the mouth of a small stream that bore 
his name long afterwards, he prepared to 


die there. His attendants (two French- 
men) bore him tenderly to a bed of leaves 
in the shadows of the forest. Then, ask- 
ing for some holy water which he had pre- 
pared, and taking a crucifix from his neck 
and placing it in the hand of one of his 
companions, he desired him to keep it 
constantly before his eyes while he lived. 
With clasped hands he pronounced aloud 
the profession of his faith, and soon after- 
wards died, May 18, 1675. His companions 
buried him near, and erected a cross at 
his grave. His remains were afterwards 
taken to Mackinaw, where theystill repose. 

Marquette at Lake Michigan.—The fol- 
lowing account of his arrival at “the lake 
of the Ilinois” is from his Narrative: 


After a month’s navigation down the 
Mississippi, from the 42d to below the 
34th degree, and after having published 
the gospel as well as I could to the nations 
I had met, we left the village of Akam- 
sea on July 17, 1673, to retrace our steps. 
We accordingly ascended the Mississippi, 
which gave us great trouble to stem its 
currents. We left it indeed, about the 38th 
degree, to enter another river which greatly 
shortened our way, and brought us, with 
little trouble, to the lake of the Ilinois.* 

We had seen nothing like this river for 
the fertility of the land, its prairies, woods, 
wild cattle, stag, deer, wildcats, bustards, 
swans, ducks, parrots, and even beaver, 
its many little lakes and rivers. That on 
which we sailed is broad, deep, and gentle 
for 65 leagues. During the spring and 
part of the summer the only portage is 
half a league. 

We found there an Ilinois town called 
Kaskaskia, composed of seventy-four cab- 
ins. They received us well, and compelled 
me to promise to return and instruct them. 
One of the chiefs of this tribe, with his 
young men, escorted us to the Ilinois Lake, 
whence at last we returned in the close of 
September, to the Bay of the Fetid, whence 


* Lake Michigan was so called for a long 
time, probably from the fact that through 
it lay the direct route to the Llinois villages, 
which Father Marquette was now the first to 
visit. Marest erroneously treats the name 
as a mistake of geographers, and is ‘one of 
the first to call it Michigan. The river which 
Marquette now ascended has been more fort- 
unate: it still bears the name of Llinois. 
—Shea. 
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we had set out in the beginning of June. 
Had all this voyage caused but the salva- 
tion of a single soul, I should deem all my 
fatigue well repaid; and this I have rea- 
son to think, for, when I was returning, 
I passed by the Indians of Peoria. I was 
three days announcing the faith in all 
their cabins, after which, as we were em- 
barking, they brought me on the water’s 
edge a dying child, which I baptized a 
little before it expired, by an admirable 
Providence for the salvation of that inno- 
cent soul. 

Marryat, FREDERICK, author; born in 
London, England, July 10, 1792; joined 
the British navy in 1812, and served in 
the war with the United States. He won 
distinction by driving four vessels out of 
Boston Harbor, and in 1814, just prior 
to the battle of New Orleans, further dis- 
tinguished himself in an engagement with 
gunboats on Lake Pontchartrain; was 
promoted captain in 1829. He travelled in 
the United States in 1839. His pub- 
lications include A Diary in America, with 
Remarks on its Institutions; The Narra- 
tive of Monsiewr Violet in California, 
Sonora, and Western Texas, 1839; The 
Settlers in Canada, ete. He died in Lang- 
ham, England, Aug. 2, 1848. 

Marsh, GrorGe PERKINS, diplomatist; 
born in Woodstock, Vt., March 15, 1801; 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1820; mem- 
ber of Congress, 1842-49; minister to 
Turkey, 1849-53; minister to Italy, 1861- 
82. He died in Vallombrosa, Italy, July 
23, 1882. 

Marsh, OTHNIEL CHARLES, paleontolo- 
gist; born in Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 29, 
1831; graduated at Yale University in 
1860. He was called to the chair of 
Paleontology at Yale University in 1866, 
which he retained till his death. Later 
he organized and conducted several scien- 
tifie expeditions to the Rocky Mountain 
region. During 1882-99 he was vertebrate 
paleontologist for the United States geo- 
logical survey. He discovered more than 
1,000 new fossil vertebrates, more than 
half of which he classified and described. 
Among his more important finds were 
a sub-class of birds with teeth, which 
he named Odontornithes; two new classes’ 
of large mammals, the Villodontia and 
Dinocerata; several new orders of di- 
nosaurs, supposed to be the largest land 


animals yet discovered, ete. In 1877 he 
received the first Bigsby medal given by 
the Geological Society of London, and in 
1898 the Cuvier prize of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In 1883-95 he was presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He was a member of numerous scientific 
organizations. In 1898 he presented the 
collections of his lifetime to Yale Uni- 
versity, and also gave his estate, having 
a supposed value of $150,000, to that 
institution. His publications include 
Odontornithes: A Monograph on the Ea- 
tinct Toothed Birds of North America; 
Dinocerata: A Monograph of an Letinct 
Order of Gigantic Mammals; and The 
Dinosaurs of North America. He died in 
New Haven, Conn., March 18, 1899. 

Marshall, Epwarp CHAUNCEY, author; 
born in Little Falls, N. Y., July 8, 1824; 
graduated at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., in 1843; was connected with the 
New York Star and the Hvening Telegram 
in 1875-85. His publications include His- 
tory of the United States Naval Academy ; 
Ancestry of General Grant; and a paper 
entitled Are the West Point Graduates 
Loyal? 

Marshall, Humpurey, statesman; born 
in Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 13, 1812; grad- 
uated at West Point in 1832, and re- 
signed the next year. He served as colonel 
of cavalry, under General Taylor, in the 
war against Mexico, leading a charge at 
Buena Vista. He was in Congress from 
1849 to 1852, and from 1855 to 1859, and 
was sent as commissioner to China. Es- 
pousing the cause of the Confederacy, he 
entered its army; became a_brigadier- 
general; and was defeated by General 
Garfield at Prestonburg, Ky., in January, 
1862. He served afterwards under Gen. 
Kirby Smith, and after the war practised 
law in Richmond. He died in Louisville, 
Ky., March 28, 1872. 

Marshall, Joun, LL.D., jurist; born in 
Germantown, Fauquier co., Va., Sept. 24, 
1755. His father (Thomas) led a regi- 
ment that bore the brunt of battle 
with Cornwallis near the banks of the 
Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777. In early 
youth John obtained a limited classical 
education, and at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War he entered the mili- 
tary service as lieutenant. He had for- 
merly led some Virginia militia against 
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Dunmore’s troops in the battle of Great 
Bridge. He, too, was in the battle at the 
Brandywine; also at Germantown and 
Monmouth. He left the military service 
in 1781, and began the practice of law, in 
which he soon attained eminence. He was 
in the Virginia convention that ratified 
the national Constitution, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his eloquence and 


JOHN MARSHALL. 


logic. He became also a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Virginia Assembly. President 
Washington offered Marshall the post of 
Attorney-General, but he declined. On the 
return of Monroe from France, Washing- 
ton offered the mission to Marshall, but 
it, too, was declined. He afterwards ac- 
cepted the post of special envoy to France 
from President Adams, and was associated 
in that fruitless mission with Messrs. 
Pinckney and Gerry. In 1799 Mr. Mar- 
shall was in the Congress, and in 1800 
was made Secretary of War, which office 
he held only a short time. He succeeded 
Timothy Pickering as Secretary of State, 
May 3, 1800, and on the resignation of 
Chief-Justice Ellsworth he was appointed 
his successor, Jan. 20, 1801, and held the 
office until his death, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 6, 1835. Chief-Justice Marshall was 
president of the American Colonization 
Society and vice-president of the American 
Bible Society. He was also the author of 
a Life of Washington, published in 5 vol- 
umes in 1805. He also wrote a History 
of the Colonies Planted by the British in 
North America. 


Marshall, Orsamus Hotmgs, his- 
torian; born in Franklin, Conn., Feb. 
13, 1813; graduated at Union College in 
1831; admitted to the bar in 1834; and 
practised in Buffalo till 1867. His pub- 
lications include Champlain’s Expedition 
in 1613-15 against the Onondagas; The 
Expedition of the Marquis de Nouville in 
1689 against the Senecas; La Salles First 
Visit to the Senecas in 1699; Historical 
Sketches of the Niagara Frontier; The 
Building and the Voyage of the Griffon in 
1679; and The History of the New York 
Charter, 1664-74. We died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 9, 1884. 

Martial Law. See Minirary Law. 

Martin, FRANCOIS XAVIER, jurist; born 
in Marseilles, France, March 7, 1762; re- 
moved to North Carolina in 1782, where 
he taught French, learned printing, and 
established a newspaper. He also pub- 
lished almanacs and school-books, studied 
law, and began its practice in 1789. Jef- 
ferson appointed him a judge of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, and he was made attor- 
ney-general of the State of Louisiana in 
1813. In 1815 he was made a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana; remained on 
that bench for thirty-two years, and was 
chief-justice from 1837 to 1845. He died 
in New Orleans, La., Dee. 11, 1846. 

Martin, JosIAH, royal governor; born 
in Antigua, West Indies, April 23, 1737; 
was appointed governor of North Carolina 
in 1771,and became extremely obnoxious to 
the people by his attempts to thwart the 
patriotic movements. He denounced the 
Provincial Congress, and announced his 
determination to use all the means in his 
power to counteract their influence. Find- 
ing the Assembly firm in their stand 
against him, he dissolved them, April 8, 
1775. Soon after this a letter from the 
governor to General Gage, asking for a 
supply of men and ammunition, was in- 
tercepted. The people were greatly exas- 
perated. The committee of safety at New- 
bern seized and carried off six cannon 
which he had placed in front of the 
“palace” there. News of hostile prepara- 
tions reached the governor’s ears from 
every quarter. Becoming alarmed for his 
personal safety, he fled to Fort Johnson, 
June 14, on the Cape Fear River, near 
Wilmington, whence he sent forth, June 
16, a menacing proclamation. A plot for 
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a servile insurrection was discovered in 
July. It was supposed the governor had 
planned it, and the indignant people de- 
termined to demolish Fort Johnson, and 
not allow Martin to make it a stronghold. 
Five hundred of them, led by John Ashe, 
marched on the fort. The governor fled 
to the sloop-of-war Cruiser, lying in the 
river, and the people demolished the fort. 
The patriots disarmed the Tories, and 
confined as prisoners on their plantations 
those who were most obnoxious, and the 
Continental Congress voted to sustain the 
Whigs in North Carolina with a force of 
1,000 men. They prepared to hold a new 
convention, when Martin, from on ship- 
board, issued a proclamation forbidding 
the meeting, and making accusations 
against the patriots. The Whigs de- 
nounced it as “a malicious and scandal- 
ous libel, tending to disunite the good 
people of the province,” and it was 
burned by the common hangman. They 
authorized the raising of three regiments. 
Martin never returned, and thus ended 
royal rule in North Carolina. He died in 
London, England, in July, 1786. 

Martin, LutTuHeEr, jurist; born in New 
Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 9, 1748; grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1766; taught 
school at Queenstown, Md.; was admitted 
to the bar in 1771; and soon obtained a 
lucrative practice in Maryland. He was 
a decided patriot, but was not found in 
public office until 1778, when he was at- 
torney-general. He had been a member 
of a committee to oppose the claims of 
Great Britain in 1774, and wrote essays 
and made addresses on the topics of the 
day. In 1784-85 he was in Congress, and 
was a member of the convention which 
framed the national Constitution, the 
adoption of which he opposed, because it 
did not sufficiently recognize the equality 
of the States. He was a defender of Judge 
Chase when he was impeached, and in 
1807 he was one of the successful de- 
fendants of Aaron Burr, his personal 
friend, in his trial for treason, at Rich- 
mond. In 1813 Mr. Martin was made 
chief-justice of the court of oyer and 
terminer in Baltimore, and in 1818 he 
again became attorney-general of Mary- 
land. He was stricken with paralysis in 
1820, and in 1822 he took refuge with 
Aaron Burr in New York, broken in health 
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and fortune, Judge Martin was a violent 
political partisan, and savagely attacked 
Jefferson and the Democratic party. He 
died in New York, July 10, 1826. 
Martindale, Joun Henry, military 
officer; born in Sandy Hill, N, Y., March 
20, 1815; graduated at West Point in 
1835; left the army the next year, and 
became a civil engineer; and finally prac- 
tised law in Batavia, N. Y. He was made 
brigadier-general of volunteers in August 
1861, and served in the Army of the Po 
tomac, Im the campaign of 1862, under 
Gen. Fitz-John Porter. He was in the. 
Army of the James, and also in the army 
of the Potomac, in the campaign against 
Richmond, commanding (in July and 
September, 1864) the 18th Army Corps. 
For gallantry at MALVERN HILL (q. v.) he 
was brevetted major-general of volunteers. 
He resigned in 1864, and was made at- 
torney-general of New York in 1866. He 
died in Nice, France, Dee. 13, 1881. 
Martinelli, SEBASTIAN, clergyman; 
born in Lucea, Tuscany, Aug. 20, 1848; 
was educated at the Seminary of Lucca, 
and at the College of St. Augustine, 
Rome; entered the Augustinian Order in 
1863; was ordained to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, March 4, 1871; elected prior- 
general of his order in 1889; and in 1896 
was appointed papal delegate to the United 
States, to sueceed Cardinal Satolli, and was 
consecrated a special archbishop. On April 
15, 1901, he was raised to the ecardinalate. 
Martinez-Campos, ARSENIO, military 
officer; born in Cuba in 1834; was edu- 
cated at Madrid; and became a colonel 
when twenty-nine years old. For a time 
he served in Morocco and Cuba, and re- 
turned to Spain, with the rank of briga- 
dier-general, in 1870, and took part in 
putting down the Carlist insurrection. 
Later he declared against the republic 
and was imprisoned as a conspirator, but 
after requesting to serve in the Liberal 
army he was set free, and given the com- 
mand of a division under Concha. He 
took part in the battles of Los Munecas 
and Galdames, and raised the siege of 
Bilbao. Returning to Madrid he espoused 
the cause of Alfonso XII., and with Jovel- 
lar succeeded in placing the royal heir on 
the throne. He was next sent into the 
disturbed territory of Catalonia, which he 
pacified in less than a month, In 1877 
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he was ordered to Cuba, to combat the 
insurrection, and brought about a cessa- 


ARSENIO 


MARTINEZ-CAMPOS. 


tion of hostilities by pledging the Cubans 
a more liberal government. This pledge 
he made a strenuous effort to have kept 
when he became prime minister and min- 
ister of war, but the Cortes would not 
support him, and, feeling his honor vio- 
lated thereby, he resigned his office (1879). 


In April, 1895, he was again sent to Cuba, 
but was unable to accomplish any practical 
result, and was recalled in January fol- 


lowing. He died at Zarauz, Spain, Sept. 
23, L9OO! 
Martinique. An island in the West In- 


dies. Area, 381 square miles; population, 
nearly 200,000. On May 8, 1902, Ste 
Pierre, the chief city, was annihilated by 
the violent eruption of Mont Pelée. Ina 
few minutes over 30,000 persons were 
smothered by gases or burned to death 
by lava and fiery stones. Simultaneously 
over 2,000 persons lost their lives in the 
neighboring island of St. Vincent. The 
United States lavished money and stores 
on the panic-stricken survivors. 

Martyn, Carios, clergyman; born in 
New York City in 1843; graduated at 
Union Theological Seminary in 1869; or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church; held 
various pastorates, including one in New 
York, in 1876-90. His publications in- 
clude English Puritans; Pilgrim Fathers ; 
History of the Huguenots; Wendell Phil- 
lips; Christian Citizenship; William L. 
Dodge, ete. 

Marvel, 
ARTHUR. 
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Maryland, STatTr oF, one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union; was first 
settled by Capt. William Claiborne, with 
a party of men from Virginia, in 1631. 
Earlier than this, George Calvert, an Irish 
peer, had obtained a patent from King 
James (1622) to plant a Roman Catholic 
colony in America. Failing in some of 
his projects, he applied for a charter for 
the domain between south and north Vir- 
ginia, but before the matter was completed 
he died, and a patent was issued to his 
son Cecil Calvert, June 20, 1632 (sce 
Battimore, Lorps), who inherited the title 
of his father. The province embraced in 
the grant had been partially explored by 
the first Lord Baltimore, and it is be- 
lieved that the charter eranted to Cecil 
was drawn by the hand of George Calvert. 
In honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I., it was called Terra Marie— 
Mary’s Land—hence Maryland. It was 
the most liberal grant yet made by a 


British sovereign, both in respect to the 
proprietor and the settlers. The govern- 
ment of the province was made indepen- 
dent of the crown, and equality in religious 
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and civil freedom was secured to every 
Christian sect excepting the Unitarians. 
This toleration promoted the growth of 
the colony, and persecuted people found a 
refuge there. Armed with this charter, 
young Lord Baltimore set about the busi- 
ness of colonizing his domain. He ap- 


panied by two Jesuit priests, Andrew 
White and John Altham. The Calverts 
and the other “ gentlemen,’ and some of 
the “laboring-men,” were Roman Catho- 
lics, but a greater portion of the latter 
were Protestants. After a terribly tem- 
pestuous voyage, in which the vessels were 
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THE LANDING ON BLACKSTONE ISLAND. 


pointed his half-brother, Leonarp CAL- 
VERT (q. v.), governor, and Nov. 22, 
1633, that kinsman and another brother, 
“with very near twenty other gentlemen 
of very good fashion and 300 laboring- 
men” (so Lord Baltimore wrote to Went- 
worth), sailed from Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
in two vessels, the Ark and Dove, accom- 


separated, they met at Barbadoes and 
finally entered the broad mouth of the 
Potomac River, in February, 1634. They 
sailed up the Potomac, and upon Black- 
stone Island (which they named St. 
Clement’s) they landed, performed re- 
ligious ceremonies, and were visited by the 
wondering natives. 
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The governor made further explorations, 
and, finally, on March 27 (0. S.), Cal- 
yert, having entered into a treaty for the 
purchase of a domain on a pleasant little 
river, determined there to plant a settle- 
ment. With imposing religious ceremonies 
it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
the place was called St. Mary. It was 
near the entrance of the Potomac into 
Chesapeake Bay. <A year afterwards, they 
established their capital at St. Mary, and 
a legislative assembly composed of the 
whole people—a purely democratic legis- 
lature—met there. As their ranks in- 
creased by emigration this method was 
found inconvenient, and in 1639 a rep- 
resentative government was established, 
the people being allowed to send as many 
delegates as they pleased. So was founded 
the commonwealth of Maryland.  Clai- 


ARMS OF THE CALVERT FAMILY, 


borne, the first settler, refused to ac- 
knowledge the new government, and was 
finally expelled from Kent Island. Under 
the charter, Lord Baltimore had the power 
of enacting all necessary laws for the 
colony “with the advice, consent, and ap- 
probation of the freemen of the prov- 
ince” or their representatives convened 
in general assembly; but in the first As- 
sembly (1635) a dispute arose respecting 
the right of initiating legislation. The 
contention continued until 1638, when 
Lord Baltimore yielded the right to the 
Assembly. 

The first statutes of Maryland were 


enacted in 1639. In 1642 a company of 
Puritans, who had been driven out of Vir- 
ginia, settled in Maryland, and soon show- 
ed a spirit of resistance to the authorities. 
Claiborne, who had been deprived of his 
property and civil rights by the legislat- 
ure of Maryland, now reappeared at 
Kent Island and stirred up the Indians 
with jealousy of the colonists, and they 
made war upon the settlers. It was not 
long nor very distressing, and it was just 
ended (1645) when Claiborne, by false 
representations, fanned the embers of dis- 
content into a flame of civil war. The in- 
surgents, with disaffected Indians, drove 
the governor and his council into Vir- 
ginia, and for about a year and a half the 
rebels held the reins of power. The rebel- 
lion was crushed in the summer of 1647, 
when the governor returned (in August) 
and resumed his chair. Many of the rec- 
ords had been destroyed in the turmoil, 
and a greater portion were carried into 
Virginia and lost. In 1649 an important 
law called the toleration act was passed, 
which simply reaffirmed the provisions of 
the charter concerning religious freedom. 

The Puritans in Maryland called their 
chief settlement Providence, which was 
afterwards changed to Annapolis. Leon- 
ard Calvert died in 1647, and was sue- 
ceeded by Thomas Greene; but on the 
death of the King (1649), Lord Baltimore 
professed to be a Protestant, and ap- 
pointed William Stone, of Virginia, a 
warm friend of Parliament and a Protes- 
tant, governor. The Parliament, not hav- 
ing confidence in Lord Baltimore’s pro- 
fessions, removed Stone from office and 
appointed commissioners to administer the 
government. Claiborne was one of them, 
so also was Governor Bennet, of Virginia. 
These commissioners entered upon their 
duties with a high hand. They removed 
Governor Stone, took possession of the 
records, and abolished the authority of 
Lord Baltimore. So the “outlaw” tram- 
pled on his old enemy. A few months 
later they reinstated Stone, and put Kent 
and Palmer’s islands into the possession 
of Claiborne again. 

On the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment (1653), Cromwell restored Lord 
Baltimore’s power as proprietor, and Stone 
proclaimed the actions of the commission- 
ers rebellious. The incensed commission- 
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ers returned to Maryland and compelled 
Stone to surrender his office; then they 
vested the government in a board of ten 
commissioners. Civil and religious dis- 
putes now ran high. The Puritans, being 
in the majority in the Assembly, passed an 
act disfranchising the Roman Catholics 
and members of the Church of England. 
These narrow-minded bigots flogged and 
imprisoned Quakers, and tried to hold 
sway as their co-religionists did in Mas- 
sachusetts. Baltimore appealed to Crom- 
well, and the latter sent word to the com- 
missioners in Maryland not “to busy 
themselves about religion, but to settle the 
civil government.” So encouraged, Balti- 
more directed Stone to raise an army for 
the restoration of the authority of the 
proprietor. He obeyed. Stone’s forces 
were mostly Roman Catholics. He seized 
the colonial records, resumed the office of 
governor, and inaugurated civil war. A 
sharp and decisive battle was fought near 
Providence (Annapolis) early in April, 
1655, when many of Stone’s party were 
killed or taken prisoners, and he was de- 
feated and became a captive. His life 
was spared, but four others were executed, 
having been convicted of treason. An- 
archy reigned in Maryland for several 
months, when Lord Baltimore appointed 
Josiah Fendall, a former insurgent, gov- 
ernor. For two years longer there was 
bitter strife between the people and the 
agent of the proprietor. The latter finally 
made important concessions to the popular 
demands. Fendall acted discreetly, and 
there was comparative quiet in the colony 
until the death of Cromwell. 

In the spring of 1660, the people, boldly 
asserting popular supremacy, assumed the 
legislative powers and gave Fendall a com- 
mission as governor. The restoration of 
monarchy in England soon afterwards led 
to the reinstatement of Lord Baltimore 
in his rights, and Fendall was found guilty 
of treason because he had accepted office 
from a “rebellious Assembly.” Baltimore 
proclaimed a general pardon of all politi- 
eal offenders, and for thirty years after- 
wards Maryland enjoyed repose. Lord 
Baltimore died in 1675, and was succeeded 
by his son Charles; and he and his sue- 
cessors continued to administer the goy- 
ernment of the province. with a few inter- 
ruptions, until the Revolutionary War. 


The revolution in England (1678) shook 
the colony. The deputy governor hesi- 
tated to proclaim William and Mary, and 
a restless spirit named Coode made this a 
pretext for exciting the people by giving 
currency to a story that the local magis- 
trates and the Roman Catholies were about 
to join the Indians and exterminate the 
Protestants. The old religious feud in- 
stantly flamed out with intensity. The 
armed Protestants, led by Coode, took forci- 
ble possession of the capital of the prov- 
ince (September, 1689), and assumed the 
administration of the government. They 
called a convention, invested it with legis- 
lative functions, and by that body publie 
affairs were managed until June, 1691, 
when the sovereign of Hugland, ignoring 
the rights of Lord Baltimore, made Mary- 
Jand a royal province, with Lionel Copley 
governor. 

In 1694 the capital of the province was 
transferred from St. Mary to the town 
soon afterwards named Annapolis, where 
it yet remains. The proprietary rights of 
Baltimore (Benedict Leonard Calvert) 
were restored to his infant son and heir 
(Charles) in 1716, and the original form 
of government was re-established. So it 
remained until the Revolutionary War. 

The city of Baltimore was created by 
act of the Assembly, Aug. 8, 1729, and 
named in honor of Cecil Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore. The town was laid out Jan- 
uary 12, 1730. Population in 1752 was 
200; in 1790, 13,503; in 1890, 434,439; in 
1900, 508,957. 

Maryland was disposed to be very con- 
servative on the question of independence. 
Its convention voted, May 20, 1776, that 
it was not necessary to suppress every ex- 
ercise of royal authority. Several inter- 
cepted letters, written by Governor Eden, 
which had just come to light, caused Con- 
gress to recommend his arrest. The Balti- 
more committee volunteered in the matter, 
but became involved, in consequence, in a 
collision with the provincial convention. 
A committee of that body reported, on in- 
vestigation, that the governor, in his cor- 
respondence with the British ministry, had 
not acted in a hostile character; but, at 
the same time, it was voted to signify to 
Governor Eden that the public safety and 
quiet required him to leave the province, 
which he did. 
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LAYING OUT BALTIMORE, JAN, 12, 1730. 


While stirring events were occurring on 
the New England coast and the Northern 
frontier in 1814, others of equal impor- 
tance occurred in the vicinity of Chesa- 
peake Bay and the national capital. There 
were premonitions of impending danger in 
that region early in 1814. News reached 
the government that 4,000 British troops, 
destined for the United States, had landed 
at Bermuda. This news was followed by 
the arrival, in Lynn Haven Bay, of Admi- 
ral Cockburn, with a strong naval force, 
to begin the work indicated in Admiral 
Cochrane’s order to “destroy the seaport 
towns and ravage the country.” In April 
news came of the downfall of Napoleon 
and of his abdication, which was expected 
to release British veterans from service 
in Europe. Notwithstanding the national 
capital was then almost defenceless, the 
passage of the British ships up the Poto- 
mac might be disputed only by the guns 
of Fort Washington, a few miles below 
the city, and there was little force to ob- 
struct the passage of land troops across 


Maryland from the Chesapeake. On July 
1 official intelligence reached the President 
that “a fleet of transports, with a large 
force, bound to some port in the United 
States, probably on the Potomac,” was 
about to sail from Bermuda. In the mili- 
tary district of which the District of 
Columbia formed a part there were only 
a little more than 2,000 effective men, 
under General Winder, and these were 
scattered at points some distance from 
each other. There was a company of ma- 
rines at the barracks at Washington, and 
a company of artillery at Fort Washing- 
ton. With all this knowledge of weakness 
and impending danger, the Secretary of 
War, whose opinions governed the Presi- 
dent and cabinet, could not be persuaded 
that the capital was likely to receive any 
harm. The government organ, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, boasted that any Brit- 
ish force that might come could be easily 
driven away. The folly of this boast was 
soon made manifest by sad events. 

General Winder continually warned the 
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government of danger; and when danger 
actually appeared he was placed, by offi- 
cial orders, at the head of 15,000 militia 
for the defence of the capital. This army 
was on paper only. The militia lay hid- 
den in official orders; and when, at the 
middle of August, a powerful British land 
and naval force appeared in Chesapeake 
Bay, Winder had only a handful of men 
with which to defend the capital. The 
eall for the militia was tardily answered, 
for they feared the loss of their slaves if 
the masters should leave the plantations. 
There was widespread alarm over Mary- 
land and Virginia. At that juncture Com- 
modore Barney, with an armed schooner 
and fifteen barges, was in the Patuxent 
River, near its mouth. He fled up the 
stream to avoid attack by British vessels. 
The latter Janded a strong force, under 
General Ross, and pushed on towards 
Washington. Winder issued stirring ap- 
peals for the militia to turn out, and 
asked General Smith, of Baltimore, to 
turn out his brigade. The British pur- 
sued Barney and caused the destruction 
of his flotilla. Pressing on towards the 
capital, they were met by troops under 
Winder at Bladensburg, when a severe 
engagement ensued, which resulted in vic- 
tory for the invaders. Then they marched 
on Washington, set fire to its public build- 
ings, and gave the town up to plunder. 
Only the Patent Office building was saved. 
The vessels and other public property at 
the navy-yard’ were destroyed by the 
Americans to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the British. The total value 
of the property annihilated by the Ameri- 
cans and British at that time was esti- 
mated at about $2,000,000. 

“ Willingly,” said the London States- 
man, “ would we throw a veil of oblivion 
over our transactions at Washington. The 
Cossacks spared Paris, but we spared not 
the capital of America.” While Ross was 
crossing Maryland to the national capital 
a British fleet, under Commodore Gor- 
don, went up the Potomac and plundered 
Alexandria, on the Virginia shore. The 
British retreated to their ships after des- 
olating the capital, and, flushed with suc- 
cess, they attempted to capture Baltimore. 
Rose landed with 9,000 troops at North 
Point, 12 miles from Baltimore, on Sept. 
12, and proceeded to march on the city, 
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when he was confronted by an American 
force under General Stricker and driven 
back. Ross was killed, and his troops fled 
to their ships. At the same time the 
British fleet sailed up Patapsco Bay and 
bombarded Fort McHenry, that guarded 
Baltimore Harbor. They were repulsed, 
and ships and troops, discomfited, left the 
Chesapeake to operate on the more south- 
ern regions of the American coast. See 
BALTIMORE. 

It was very important in carrying out 
the plan of the Confederates, early in 
1861, to seize the national capital, to have 
the authorities of the State of Maryland 
in accord with the movement. Emissaries 
and commissioners from the cotton-grow- 
ing States were early within its borders 
plying their seductive arts; and they 
found in Baltimore so many sympathizers 
among leading citizens that, for a while, 
they felt sure of the co-operation of Mary- 
land. In the governor, Thomas H. Hicks, 
however, they found a sturdy opponent of 
their schemes. It is said that on Jan. 1, 
1861, there were no less than 12,000 men 
organized in that State, bound by solemn 
oaths to follow their leaders in seizing 
Washington, D. C. Against such an array, 
against the natural sympathy of blood- 
relationship with the Southern people, and 
against the seeming self-interest of the 
holders of 700,000 slaves, valued at $50,- 
000,000, which property might be im- 
perilled, they thought, by alliance with the 
North, Governor Hicks manfully contend- 
ed. He was supported by an eminently - 
loyal people among the so-called “ masses.” 
Hicks was urged by the Confederates to 
call a meeting of the legislature to con- 
sider the state of affairs; but he too well 
knew the danger that would attend the 
gathering of a body largely made up of 
slave-holders, and he steadily refused to 
make the call. In fact, he had been in- 
formed that the members of the legislature 
had already formed a plan for “ carrying 
Maryland out of the Union,’ and resolu- 
tions to that effect had already been 
drawn. These facts he set forth in an ad- 
dress to the people of his State, Jan. 6, 
1861, which delighted the Unionists. Al- 
ready the late Henry Winter Davis, a Rep- 
resentative of the Baltimore district in 
Congress, had published (Jan. 2, 1861) 
a powerful appeal against the calling of 
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a meeting of the legislature, or the as- 
sembling of a Border State convention, 
as had been proposed. The Confederates 
denounced Hicks as a traitor, and tried 
every means to counteract his influence, 
but in vain. A strong Union party was 
organized. Maryland became the great 
battle-field of opposing opinion. The 
Union men triumphed; and within the 
space of four years slavery was abolished 
in Maryland, not only by the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, but by the constitutional 
act of its own authorities. 

For a while after the attack on Massa- 
chusetts troops in BALTIMORE (q. v.), the 
Unionists of Maryland were almost si- 
lenced. The legislature was filled with 
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and conduct pursued by the authorities 
of the city of Baltimore on Friday, April 
19, and since that time, be and the same 
are hereby made valid by the General As- 
sembly.” This would cover the disloyal 
acts of the mayor, the chief of police, the 
murderous rioters, and the bridge-burners. 
To further shield the offenders, T. Parkins 
Scott offered in the same body a bill to 
suspend the operations of the criminal 
jaws, and that the grand jury should be 
estopped from finding indictments against 
any of the offenders. These measures 


alarmed the best friends of the common- 
wealth, and added strength to the sym- 
pathy for the Union cause in that State. 
When General Butler, by a single, bold 
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disloyal men. Abettors of the mob in Bal- 
timore, who were members’ of the legis- 
lature, proposed laws to shield the rioters 
from harm. S. T. Wallis proposed for 
that purpose, “ That the measures adopted 


stroke, revealed the real weakness of the 
Confederate element in Maryland, the 
Unionists breathed freer, and very soon 
inanifested their strength. 

May 14, 1861, was a memorable one in 
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the annals of Maryland. On that day the 
legislature adjourned, and Governor Hicks, 
relieved of the presence of the Confederate 
element, and assured by the Secretary of 
War that National troops would remain in 
Maryland as long as seeming necessity de- 
manded their presence, issued a proclama- 
tion calling for Maryland’s quota of troops 
(four regiments) in response to the Presi- 
dent’s call. On that day the veteran Maj. 
W. W. Morris, commander of Fort Me- 
Henry, first gave practical force to the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus which the exigency of the 
times gave constitutional sanction for. <A* 
man claiming to be a Maryland soldier 
was imprisoned in Fort McHenry. A Bal- 
timore judge issued a writ of habeas corpus 
for his release. Morris refused to obey, 
saying, in a letter: “ At the date of issu- 
ing your writ, and for two weeks previous, 
the city in which you live and where your 
court has been held was entirely under 
the control of revolutionary authorities. 
Within that period, United States soldiers, 
while committing no offence, had been per- 
fidiously attacked and inhumanely murder- 
ed in your streets; no punishment had been 
awarded, and, I helieve, no arrests had 
been made for these atrocious crimes; 
supplies of provisions intended for this 
garrison had been stopped; the intention 
to capture this fort had been boldly pro- 
claimed; your most public thoroughfares 
had been daily patrolled by large numbers 
of troops armed and clothed, at least in 
part, with articles stolen from the United 
States, and the federal flag, while waving 
on the federal offices, was eut down [by 
order of the chief of police Kane] by some 
person wearing the uniform of a Maryland 
soldier. To add to the foregoing, an as- 
semblage elected in defiance of law, but 
claiming to be the legislative body of your 
State, and so recognized by the executive 
of Maryland, was debating the federal 
compact. If all this be not rebellion, I 
know not what to call it. I certainly re- 
gard it as sufficient legal cause for sus- 
pending the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus.” 

At the request of the governors of many 
States the President, on July 1, 1862, 
ealled for 300,000 volunteers to serve dur- 
ing the war; and in August he called for 
300,000 more for three months, with the 
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understending that an equal number 
would be drafted from the citizens who 
were between eighteen and forty-five years 
of age, if they did not appear among the 
volunteers. These calls were cheerfully 
responded to; and the Confederate goy- 
ernment, alarmed, ordered General Lee to 
make a desperate effort to capture the 
national capital before the new army 
should be brought into the field. Lee per- 
ceived that it would be madness to make 
a direct attack upon its formidable de- 
fences, sz he resolved to cross the Poto- 
mac with a large force into Maryland, as- 
sail Baltimore, and, if successful, to fall 
upon Washington in the rear. He be- 
lieved the people of Maryland were chafing 
under the dominion of the national goy- 
ernment; that they were eager to aid the 
Confederate cause; and that the presence 
of his army on the soil of Maryland would 
cause an immediate and almost universal 
uprising in favor of the Confederacy. 
Lee was joined, Sept. 2, 1862, by the fresh 
division of Gen. D. H. Hill. This was 
sent as a vanguard to Leesburg, Va. The 
whole Confederate army followed, and be- 
tween the 4th and 7th crossed the Poto- 
mac at the Point of Rocks, and encamped 
not far from the city of Frederick, on 
the Monocacy River. There General Lee, 
on the 8th, issued a stirring appeal in the 
form of a proclamation to the people of 
Maryland. He was sorely disappointed. 
Instead of a general uprising in his favor, 
he lost more men by desertions than he 
gained by accessions. 

When General McClellan heard of this 
invasion, he left General Banks with some 
troops at Washington, and with about 
90,000 men crossed the Potomac above 
Washington and advanced cautiously tow- 
ards Frederick. At McClellan’s approach 
Lee withdrew. There the plan for seiz- 
ing Washington was discovered. It was 
to take possession of Harper’s Ferry and 
open communication with Richmond, by 
way of the Shenandoah Valley, and then, 
marching towards Pennsylvania, entice 
McCilellan’s forces in that direction. At a 
proper time Lee was to turn suddenly, de- 
feat his antagonist, and then march upon 
Washington. See SoutH MouNTAIN. 

After the battle at CHANCELLORSVILLE 
(q. v.) Lee’s army was strong in mate- 
rial and moral force. Recent successes 
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had greatly inspirited it. It was re- 
organized into three army corps, com- 
manded respectively by Generals Long- 
street, A. P. Hill, and Ewell. At no time, 
probably, during the war was the Confed- 
erate army more complete in numbers, 
equipment, and discipline, or furnished 
with more ample materials for carrying 
on the conflict, than it was at the middle 
of June, 1863, when Lee invaded Mary- 
land. According to Confederate official 
returns, there were at least 500,000 men 
on the army rolls, and more than 300,000 
“present and fit for duty.” Richmond 
seemed secure from harm. Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, on the Mississippi, seemed 
impregnable against any National forces 
that might be employed against them. 
Their European friends gave them great 
encouragement, for there were strong 
manifestations of desires for the acknowl- 
edgment of the independence of the ‘“ Con- 
federate States of America.” 

Feeling thus strong, the Confederate au- 
thorities ordered Lee to invade Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. His force was now 
almost equal to that of Hooker, and in 
better spirits than was the Army of the 
Potomac. As early as May 20 Hooker 
suspected such a movement would be un- 
dertaken, and informed the Secretary of 
War. Earlier than this, Clement C. Bar- 
clay, of Philadelphia, who had rare oppor- 
tunities for information, had warned the 
authorities at Washington, Baltimore, and 
Harrisburg of impending danger, but they 
were slow to believe Lee would repeat the 
folly of the previous year. Lee’s first 
movement in that direction was to get 
Hooker from the Rappahannock by feints 
and a real flanking movement. There was 
considerable preliminary cavalry — skir- 
mishing early in June, and finally a 
cavalry reconnoissance by Pleasonton re- 
vealed the fact of Lee’s grand move- 
ment. Hooper supposed he would follow 
his route of the previous year, and was 
watching and guarding the fords of the 
Rappahannock, when Lee projected his 
right wing, under Ewell, through the Blue 
Ridge into the Shenandoah Valley at 
Strasburg. He pushed down the valley 
to Winchester, where General Milroy was 
in command of nearly 10,000 men, on the 
evening of June 13, having marched 70 
miles in three days. It was a bold move- 


ment. Milroy called in his outposts and 
prepared to fight, but before daybreak he 
resolved to retreat. He spiked his cannon, 
drowned his powder, and was about to 
depart, when the Confederates fell upon 
him. 

Then began a race towards the Potomac, 
but the Nationals were stopped by a force 
some miles from Winchester, and many 
of them made prisoners. The garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry fled across the river to 
Maryland Heights. Informed of Lee’s 
movement, Hooker moved rapidly north- 
ward, intent upon covering Washington, 
while his cavalry watched the passes of 
the Blue Ridge. The national authorities, 
as well as those of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, were thoroughly aroused by a sense 
of danger. The President called (June 
15) upon the States nearest the capital 
for an aggregate of 100,000 militia; and 
the governor of Pennsylvania called out 
the entire militia of the State. Lee had 
about a week the start of Hooker in the 
race for the Potomac. On the 15th 1,500 
Confederate cavalry dashed across the 
Potomac at Williamsport, in pursuit of 
Milroy’s wagon-train; swept up the Cum- 
berland Valley to Chambersburg, Pa.; de- 
stroyed the railroad in that vicinity; 
plundered the region of horses, cattle, and 
other supphes; and, with fifty kidnapped 
negroes, going back to Hagerstown, waited 
for Lee. The information procured by the 
raiders satisfied Lee that he should not 
meet with much opposition, and he pressed 
forward. Ewell’s corps crossed the Po- 
tomae at Williamsport, near Shepherds- 
town, on June 21 and 22, and swept on to 
Chambersburg, and thence to the Susque- 
hanna, opposite Columbia, levying contri- 
butions on the people. 

The greatest alarm everywhere pre- 
vailed. It was believed that Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia would soon be entered 
by the Confederates, and vast quantities 
of valuable property were sent north from 
the latter city for safety. Even New York 
seemed menaced. The remainder of Lee’s 
army crossed the Potomae on the 24th 
and 25th, and pressed on after Ewell 
towards the Susquehanna. Hooker’s 
army, now fully 100,000 strong, crossed the 
river at  Edwards’s Ferry. Regarding 
Harper’s Ferry, at that moment, of little 
account, he asked for the abandonment 
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of that vicinity by 11,000 National troops. 
The general-in-chief (Haileck) would not 
consent, and Hooker, at his own request, 
was at once relieved of his command, and 
Was superseded by Gen. George C. Meade 
on June 28. 

At the beginning of July, 1864, Mary- 
land was invaded by the Confederates for 


Baltimore and Washington. The raid had 
a twofold purpose—to draw troops from 
before Petersburg for the defence of Wash- 
ington, and to plunder. When informed 
of it, General Grant sent the 6th Corps 
to protect Washington. Meanwhile Gen. 
Lew. Wallace (then in command of the 
Middle Department, with his headquarters 
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CONFEDERATES CROSSING THE POTOMAO, 


the third time. The Confederate General 
Early had been gathering troops for the 
purpose in the Shenandoah Valley, and 
with from 15,000 to 20,000 men, of all 
arms, he swept rapidly down the valley 
towards Williamsport. General Sigel, too 
weak to resist, fled into Maryland, with a 
heavy loss of stores, and General Weber, 
in command at Harper’s Ferry, retired to 
Maryland Heights. Harly crossed the 
Potomae at Williamsport, and pushing on 
to Hagerstown, July 6, 1864, levied a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants there of $20,- 
000. Then he hastened on to Frederick, on 
the Monocaecy River, and threatened both 


in Baltimore) had proceeded from that 
city, with a few troops hastily collected, 
to confront the invaders. Gen. E. B. Ty- 
ler was then at the railway bridge over 
the Monocacy with about 1,000 men. Wal- 
lace went to Tyler’s camp, saw the ne- 
cessity for prompt and energetic action, 
and chose a commanding position on the 
east side of the Monocacy for the concen- 
tration of his forces. On the 9th he 
fought the hosts of Early desperately not 
far from Frederick. He had been joined 
by a portion of Rickett’s brigade, from 
the advance of the 6th Corps. This hand- 
ful of men, after fighting overwhelming 
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numbers eight hours, was defeated, with 
heavy loss, when Early pushed on towards 
Washington. The vanquished Nationals 
had really won a victory, for they had de- 
tained the Confederates long enough that 
evening to allow the 6th and 19th Corps 
to reach and secure the national capital. 
When Early perceived this he pushed 
across the Potomac at Edwards’s Ferry 
with a large amount of plunder, closely 
pursued by General Wright to the Shenan- 
_doah Valley. He was struck by the Na- 
tionals at Snicker’s Ferry and at Snicker’s 
Gap, and sharp skirmishes ensued. At 
Ashby’s Gap there was also a_ brisk 
skirmish, and in two encounters the Na- 
tionals lost about 500 men. Early moved 
up the valley as if continuing his retreat, 
when General Wright, handing his com- 
mand over to General Crook, returned to 
Washington. Meanwhile General Averill, 
with a considerable force, moved towards 
Winchester, and near that place he fought 
the Confederates, July 20, three hours. 
They lost 400 men (about 200 of them 
made prisoners), with four guns. Averill’s 
loss was about 200. It was supposed 
Karly was moving up the valley, but 
Crook, marching from Harper’s Ferry to 
Winchester, soon afterwards encountered 
him in heavy force, and he was driven 
back, July 23, to Martinsburg, with a 
loss of 1,200 men. Early sent 3,000 cay- 
alry, under General McCausland, to make 
a plundering and devastating raid in the 
direction of the Susquehanna, They swept 
over the country in eccentric lines, bewil- 
dering its defenders, and on July 30 enter- 
ed the defenceless and partly deserted 
village of Chambersburg, Pa., and demand- 
ed of the inhabitants $200,000 in gold or 
$500,000 in “ greenbacks” (paper cur- 
reney) as a tribute to insure the town 
against destruction. The tribute was not 
offered, and two-thirds of the town was 
laid in ashes. No time was given for the 
removal of the sick, infirm, women, or chil- 
dren. General Averill, with 2,600 cavalry, 
was soon after the raiders. He drove them 
across the Potomae with such blows that 
they did not stop to plunder and destroy. 
Mosby, another guerilla chief, dashed 
across the Potomac and earried off a few 
horsemen. Averill pursued the Confed- 
erates up the south branch of the Potomac, 
attacked and defeated them, Aug. 4, 1864, 


at Moorfield, captured their guns, trains, 
and 500 men, with a loss to himself of 
fifty men. Grant now, to protect Wash- 
ington from seizure, and Maryland and 
Pennsylvania from invasion, consolidated 
several departments, calling the organ- 
ization the Middle Division. General 
Sherman was assigned to its command, 
Aug. 7, 1864, and at once entered upon his 
duties, at the head of over 30,000 troops. 
See Unirep STATES, MARYLAND, in vol. ix. 
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Naine. Term. 
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GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION—Con- 


tinued. 

Name. Term. 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Name. No, of Congress. Term, 
Charles-Carroll,.......0002- ist to 2d | 1789 to 1793 
POUR) TLOULY..< ene cise cave Ist “* 5th} 1789 ** 1797 
Richard Potts... .........- Ba Sat) 1798 21996 
John Eager Howard........ 4th “ th | 1796 ‘* 1803 
Memes WO. ....c0ccecnisess 5th “ 6th | 1798 “ 1800 
William Hindman.......... 6th “ Tth | 1800 ‘ 1803 
Robert Wright.............. ith “ 9th | 1801 ‘* 1806 
Samuel Smith.............. 8th ‘13th | 1803 ‘ 1815 
Philip Reed........2.0...0- 9th ‘12th | 1806 ‘ 1813 
Robert Henry Goldsborough.| 13th ‘‘ 15th | 1813 ‘ 1819 
Reepert G. Harper. .... 62.005 14th 1816 
Alexander C. Hanson.......} 14th to 15th | 1817 to 1819 
Maward LI0yd........ sees. 16th ‘* 19th | 1819 ‘* 1826 
William Pinkney.......... 16th ‘ 17th | 1820 “ 1822 
amie! Smith. ........0..0. 17th 1822 
Ezekie] F. Chambers........ 19th to 23d | 1826 to 1834 
MOROUIN NODES wes steep. cx a5 23d *' 26th | 18383 ‘* 1887 
Robert Henry Goldsborough.| 23d ‘* 24th | 1835 ‘* 1836 
wonn §. Spence: ...... 00%... 24th ‘6 26th | 1835 ‘ 1840 
William D. Merrick........ 25th ‘ 28th | 1838 “ 1845 
RRO else KiGLT) tis. 201s sivigcie:s 26th ‘¢ 27th | 1841 ‘ 1843 
James A. Pearce............ 28th “ 87th | 1843 “ 1862 
Reverdy Johnson........... 29th ‘ 30th | 1845 “ 1849 
David Stewart..........ece. 31st 1849 
Aivomas(G. Pratby.< seccuee se 31st to 34th | 1850 to 1857 
Anthony Kennedy.......... 85th ‘¢ 38th | 1857 ‘* 1865 
Thomas H, Hicks........... 387th ‘ 38th | 1863 ‘* 1865 
John A. J. Creswell......... 39th 1865 *¢ 1867 
Reverdy Johnson........... 39th to 40th | 1865 ‘' 1868 
William Pinckney Whyte... 40th 1868 ‘* 1869 
George Viekerg..... 2.05... 40th to 424 | 1868 ‘1873 
William T, Hamilton........] 41st ‘* 43d 1869 ‘* 1875 
George’ R, Dennis, ........0. 43d ‘ 45th | 1873 ‘ 1879 
William Pinckney Whyte...| 44th “* 46th | 1875 ‘ 1881 
James G. Groome........... 46th ‘ 49th | 1879 ‘* 1885 
Arthur P. Gormani......... 47th ‘ 56th | 1881 ‘‘ 1899 
Ephraim K. Wilson........ 49th “52d | 1885 ‘ 1891 
Charles H. Gibson.......... 52d‘ 55th | 1891 ‘ 1897 
George L. Wellington....... 65th “ 1897 —— 
Louis E. McComas.......... 56th ‘* —— | 1899 ‘* —— 


Mason, CHARLES. See MASON AND DIxon. 
Mason, Davin HASTINGS, journalist; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8, 1829; 
studied at Yale college; was editor of 
the New Haven Journal and Oourier; and 


during 1867-82 was on the staff of various 
Chicago dailies. He however, best 
known as tariff editor of the Inter-Ocean, 
of Chicago. He is the author of A Short 
Tariff History of the United States. 
Mason, GrorarE, statesman; born in 
Fairfax county, Va., in 1725; was a firm 
patriot and able statesman. In 1769 he 
drew up the non-importation resolutions 
which Washington presented to the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, and which were unani- 
mously adopted. He also wrote a pow- 
erful tract against the claim of the 
British Parliament to tax the colonies 
without their consent. At a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Fairfax, July 18, 1774, 
he offered twenty-four resolutions re- 
viewing the whole ground of the pending 
controversy; recommended a general con- 
gress; and urged the non-intercourse pol- 
icy. In 1775 he was a member of the Vir- 
ginia committee of safety; and in 1776 
he drafted the Declaration of Rights 
and State constitution of Virginia, which 
were adopted unanimously. In 1777 he 
was elected to the Continental Congress, 
and in 1787 he was a leading member of 
the convention which framed the national 
Constitution. In that body he opposed 
every measure which tended to the per- 
petuation of slavery. Dissatisfied with 
the Constitution, he declined to sign it, 
and, in connection with Patrick Henry, 
led the opposition to it in the convention 
of Virginia. He also declined the office 
of United States Senator, to which he was 
elected. Jefferson wrote of Mason: “ He 
was a man of the first order of wisdom, 
of expansive mind, profound judgment, 
cogent in argument, learned in the ‘lore 
of our form of Constitution, and earnest 
for the republican change on democratic 
principles.” He died in Fairfax county, 
Va., Oct. 7, 1792. <A statue of Mason oc- 
cupies a pedestal on Crawford’s monument 
of Washington in Richmond, Va. 
Mason, James Murray, legislator; 
born on Mason’s Island, Fairfax co., Va., 
Nov. 3, 1798; graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1818; began the prac- 
tice of law in 1820; served in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates from 1826 to 
1832, was a member of Congress from 1837 
to 1839; and United States Senator from 
1847 until expelled in July, 1861. Senator 
Mason was the author of the FUGITIVE 


is, 
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SLavE LAw (q. v.); an active leader in 
the disunion movement in 1860-61; and 
a member of the Confederate Congress. 
He died near Alexandria, Va., April 28, 
1871. 

Early in the career of the Confederate 
government they sent diplomatic agents 
to European courts who proved to be in- 
competent. Then the government under- 
took to correct the mistake by sending two 
of their ablest men to represent their 
cause at the courts of Great Britain and 
France respectively. These were James M. 


JAMES MURRAY MASON, 


Mason, of Virginia, and John Slidell, of 
Louisiana, who was deeply interested in 
the scheme for reopening the African 
slave-trade. These ambassadors, each ac- 
companied by a secretary of legation, 
left Charleston Harbor on a stormy night 
(Oct. 12, 1861), eluded the blockading 
squadron, and landed in Havana, Cuba, 
where they were cordially greeted by the 
British consul and other sympathizers. 
There they embarked for St. Thomas on the 
British mail-steamer 7'rent, intending to 
go to England in the regular packet from 
the latter port. While the vessel was on 
her way to St. Thomas, and when off 
the northern coast of Cuba, she fell in 
with the American war-ship San Jacinto, 
Capr. CHARLES WILKES (q. v.), then on 
his way home from the coast of Africa. 
He had touched at Havana, where he heard 
of the movement of the Confederate am- 
bassadors. Satisfied that the English rule 
concerning neutrals and belligerents would 


justify him in seizing these men on the 
Trent, and transferring them to his own 
vessel, he went out in search of her. He 
found her on Noy. 8, and brought her to 
by firing a shell across her bow. Then 
he sent Lieutenant Fairfax, a kinsman of 
Mason, on board the Trent to demand of 
the captain the delivery of the ambassadors 
and their secretaries to Captain Wilkes. 
The officers of the 7’rent protested, and 
the ambassadors refused to leave the ship 
unless forced by physical power to do so. 
Lieutenant Greer and a few marines were 
sent to help Fairfax, who then took Mason 
by the shoulders and placed him in a boat 
belonging to the San Jacinto. Then the 
lieutenant returned to Slidell. The pas- 
sengers were greatly excited. They gather- 
ed around him, some making contemptuous 
allusions to the lieutenant, and even cry- 
ing out “Shoot him!” The daughter of 
Slidell slapped Fairfax in the face three 
times as she clung to the neck of her 
father. The marines were called, and Sli- 
dell and the two secretaries were com- 
pelled to go. The captive ambassadors 
were conveyed to Boston and lodged in 
Fort Warren as prisoners of state. The 
British government pronounced the act 
of Wilkes a “great outrage,” though in 
exact accordance with their code of in- 
ternational law as expounded by their 
judges and publicists; and the British 
government prepared for war on the 
United States. It did not wait for diplo- 
matic correspondence, but made extensive 
preparations for hostilities before sending 
a peremptory demand for the release of 
the prisoners. The Tory papers abused 
the American government without stint. 
While these preparations were going on, 
and Congress and other legislative bodies 
were thanking Captain Wilkes, the United 
States government, acting upon the wise 
counsel of President Lincoln, and true to 
its long-cherished principles concerning 
the sacredness of neutrality, proceeded to 
disavow the act of Wilkes and to release 
the prisoners. They were placed on board 
a British vessel, and went to England, 
where they were treated with marked cold- 
ness. The London Times, which had teemed 
with abuse of the Americans because of the 
arrest, now declared that the ambassadors 
were “ worthless,’ and added, ‘ England 
would have done as much for two negroes.” 
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Mason, JereMiAu, legislator; born in 
Lebanon, Conn., April 27, 1768; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1788; admitted 
to the bar in 1791; and began prac- 
tice in Westmoreland, N. H. He was At- 
. torney-General in 1802, and from 1813 
to 1817 was United States Senator. For 
many years he was in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, and was the author of 
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STATUE OF JOHN MASON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


an able report on the Virginia resolutions 
touching the Missourrt CoMPROMISE (q. v.). 
In 1837 he removed to Boston, where, un- 
til he was seventy years of age, he was 
extensively engaged in his profession; 
but he was little known, personally, out 
of New England. His mind was clear, 
logical, and extremely vigorous, the char- 
acteristics of which, Webster said, were 
“veal greatness, strength, and sagacity.” 
He died in Boston, Oct. 14, 1848. 


Mason, Jonun, founder of New Hamp- 
shire; born in Lynn Regis, Norfolk, Eng- 
land; commanded an expedition to subdue 
a rebellion in the Hebrides in 1610, and 
went to Newfoundland as governor in 
1616. He surveyed the island, made a 
map of it (published in 1626), and wrote 
a description of it. Im 1617 he explored 
the New England coasts, and obtained 
from the Council of Plymouth a tract of 
land there in 1622. With Fernando 
Gorges, he procured a patent for another 
tract (see MAINE), and sent a colony 
there in 1623. In 1629 he obtained a 
patent for the domain which he called 
New Hampshire. In the same year he ac- 
quired, with Gorges, another tract, which 
embraced the country around Lake Cham- 
plain; and in 1631 Mason, Gorges, and 
others formed a company for trading with 
the natives of New England and to make 
settlements there. In 1633 Mason became 
a member of the council for New England 
and its vice-president. He was also judge 
of the courts of Hampshire, England, in 
1665, and in October was appointed vice- 
admiral of New England. He died, in 
London, in December, 1635, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Mason’s 
heirs sold his rights in the province 
of New Hampshire in 1691 to Samuel 
Allan. 

Mason, JouNn, Indian fighter; born in 
Tingland in 1600; served as a soldier under 
Fairfax in the Netherlands, and was in- 
vited by that leader to join his standard 
in the civil war. He came to America 
in 1630, and was one of the first settlers 
ef Dorchester. Captain Mason led the 
white and Indian troops against the Pe- 
quods near the Mystic in 1637 (see PE- 
quop War), and was soon afterwards 
made major-general of the Connecticut 
forces, a post he held until his death in 
Norwich, Conn., in 1672. He was a magis- 
trate from 1642 until 1668, and deputy- 
governor from 1660 to 1670. He went to 
Saybrook after the Pequod War at the re- 
quest of the settlers, and in 1659 removed 
to Norwich. 

Mason, Jonn Youna, diplomatist; born 
in Greenville county, Va., April 18, 1799; 
graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1816; admitted to the bar in 
1819; member of Congress in 1831-37; 
appointed judge of the United States dis- 
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trict court of Virginia, and subsequently 
of the General Court of Virginia. He was 
Secretary of the Navy under President 
Tyler; Attorney-General and Secretary of 
the Navy under President Polk. In 1853 
President Pierce appointed him United 


States minister to France. He died in 
Paris, Oct. 3, 1859. 
Mason, LoweLL, composer; born in 


Medfield, Mass., Jan. 8, 1792; at an early 
age became a teacher and composer of 
music, and at the age of twenty years 
went to Savannah, Ga., where he gave in- 
struction and led choirs and musical as- 
sociations. In 1821 he published in Bos- 
ton his Handel and Haydn Collection 
of Church Music, which was so successful 
that he returned north and settled in 
Boston, where, in 1827, he began the in- 
struction of classes in vocal music. He 
taught juvenile classes gratuitously on 
the Pestalozzian system, and published 
many collections of music, glee-books, ete. 
In connection with vrrofessors Park and 
Phelps, he complied a Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns for Public Worship, published 
in 1858. He died in Orange, N. J., Aug. 
el si2. 

Mason, Rurus Oscoop; born in Sul- 
livan, N. H., Jan. 22, 1830; graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1854; surgeon in United 
States navy 1861-64; author of Telepathy 
and the Subliminal Self, ete. See Hyr- 
NOTISM, EDUCATIONAL USES OF. 


Mason, STEVENS THomsoNn, legislator; 
born in Stafford county, Va., 1760; was 
educated at the College of William and 
Mary, and at the age of twenty years held 
the rank of colonel in the Virginia troops. 
At the close of the Revoiution he was a 
brigadier-general. In the Virginia House 
of Representatives he was conspicuous ; 
also in the convention in Virginia in 1788 
to consider the national Constitution. He 
took a conspicuous place in the Demo- 
cratic party (see JAy, JOHN), and was 
United States Senator from 1794 until 
his death in Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 
1803. Mr. Mason was distinguished for 
oratory, and was very popular. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line, the disputed 
boundary-line between the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia—the border-line between the free 
and the slave States—fixed by Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, English 
mathematicians and surveyors employed 
for the purpose, between 1768 and 1767. 
In the debates on slavery before the ad- 
mission of Missouri, John Randolph used 
the words ‘“* Mason and Dixon’s line” as 
figurative of the division between the two 
systems of labor. The press and the poli- 
ticians echoed it; and in that connection 
it was used until the destruction of slavery 
by the Civil War. 

Mason and Slidell Affair. 
THE; Mason, JAMES Murray. 


See TRENT, 


MASSACHUSETTS, STATE OF 


Massachusetts, STATE or, one of the 
original thirteen States of the Union; 
founded by English Puritans who fled 
from persecution (see Purirans). Its 
shores were probably visited by North- 
men at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury (see NORTHMEN), and possibly Se- 
bastian Cabot saw them (1498), and also 
Verrazano (1524). The shores were ex- 
plored by Bartholomew Gosnold (1602), 
Samuel Champlain (1604), and John 
Smith (1614); but the first permanent 
European settlement was made on the 
shores of Cape Cod Bay by some English 
Non-conformists, who, calling themselves 
“ Pilgrims,” had fled from England to Hol- 
land, sojourned there a few years, formed 
a church at Leyden, and in 1620 came to 


America, where they might worship God 
with perfect freedom. Having made ar- 
rangements with the Plymouth Company 
for planting a settlement, and for funds 
with some London merchants, they went 
from Delftshaven to England, and sailed 
for America from Plymouth in the May- 
flower, of 180 tons’ burden, on Sept. 
17 (N. 8.), and, after a stormy passage, 
arrived at Cape Cod in November. Seek- 
ing a good landing-place, the company, 
101 in number —men, women, and chil- 
dren—did not leave the vessel until 
Dec. 22 (N. 8.), when they landed on a 
rock on the shores of Cape Cod Bay, built 
some log-huts in the snow, and called the 
rude village New Plymouth. In the cabin 
of the Mayflower the men had drawn up 
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STATE SEAL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


and signed a form of government —a 
solemn compact—by which they were to 
be ruled (see Pinecrrms), and chose JOHN 
CARVER (gq. v.) governor for one year. 
Cold, exposure, and poor food caused a 
sickness that swept away nearly one-half 
their number in 
four months. Car- 
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soon attempted; but the little colony at 
New Plymouth suffered much at times 
until 1623, when they were blessed with a 
bountiful harvest. The community sys- 
tem of labor was abandoned, and in 1627 
the colonists dissolved their partnership 
with the London merchants, and became 
sole proprietors of the soil. As the Pil- 
grims could not obtain a patent, they 
quietly lived under their own simple form 
of government and prospered. An Eng- 
glish company obtained a grant of terri- 
tory on Massachusetts Bay and sent over 
Joun Enpicotr (q. v.), with 100 settlers, 
who seated themselves at Naumkeag, now 
Salem. 

In March, 1629, King Charles I. gave a 
charter to a number of wealthy and in- 
fiuential Englishmen, confirming a former 
grant to others, to a domain in America, 
with whom they became associated, and 
superadded the power of government. It 
was similar to the Virginia charter (see 
VIRGINIA), and erected the patentees and 
their associates into a corporation by the 
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long maintained 
inviolate. In 
petty hostilities 
with other chiefs, 
Capt. MILES 
STANDISH (q. 
v.), a valiant sol- 
dier, was very 
useful. 

Other Puritans 
joined the Pil- 
grims, and other 
settlements were 
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MAP OF NEW ENGLAND COAST MADE BY CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 
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name of the Governor and Company of Assembly of all the freemen and stock- 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England. The holders, to be held quarterly. The rights 
affairs of the company and the colony were of Englishmen were secured to the colo- 
to be managed by a governor, deputy-goy- nists, but the management of the local goy- 
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CUTTING THE CROSS OUT OF THR ENGLISH FLAG, 


ernor, and eighteen assistants, or magis- ernment was entirely in the hands of the 
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trates, the latter to hold monthly courts. corporation in England. No royal nega- 
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‘he more important laws of the colony tive was reserved in the enactments of the 
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be enacted by a General Court of company. Nothing was said about reli- 
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gion. The company was organized under 
the charter by the appointment of Mat- 
thew Cradock governor, and ‘Timothy 
Goffe deputy-governor—two wealthy Lon- 
don merchants. The executive administra- 
tion of the colony was intrusted to John 
Endicott, assisted by twelve councillors— 
seven to be named by the company, two to 
be selected by the old planters, and these 
nine to select three more. The settlement 
was called “ London’s Plantation.” Hvery 
stockholder who should emigrate to Amer- 
ica at his own cost was to receive fifty 
acres of land for each member of his 
family, and the same ror each indentured 
servant he carried with him. The charter 
and the government were soon transferred 
from England to Massachusetts, and a 
large emigration ensued in 1629-30. 

Late in 1634, while Dudley was govern- 

or, John Endicott, incited by Roger Will- 
jams, caused the red cross of St. George 
to be cut out of the military standard of 
England used at Salem, because he re- 
garded it as a “relic of Anti-Christ,” it 
having been given by the pope to a former 
king of England as an ensign of victory. 
He had so worked upon the minds of 
many citizens of Salem that they refused 
to follow the standard with the cross 
upon it. At about that time the Brit- 
ish government, jealous of the indepen- 
dent spirit manifested in Massachusetts, 
watched its development with great vigil- 
ance, and the enemies of the colony point- 
ed to this mutilation of the standard as 
evidence of disloyalty to the crown. It 
was simply loyalty to bigotry. The whole 
aspect of the act was theological, not 
political; but the royalists chose to in- 
terpret it otherwise, and it was one of 
the reasons for tyrannical action towards 
the colony when orders were issued to 
the authorities of Massachusetts to pro- 
duce their charter before the privy coun- 
cil in England. At a Court of Assistants 
at Boston complaint was made of the 
mutilation of the standard, for trouble 
with the home government was _ antici- 
pated. The ensign-bearer was summoned 
before the court. Afterwards the assist- 
ants met at the governor’s house to ad- 
vise about the defacing, and it was agreed 
to write to England about the matter. 

Endicott was, after three months’ longer 
deliberation, called to answer for the act. 


The court could not agree whether all the 


ensigns should be laid aside, as many 
would not follow them with the cross 
visible. The commissioners of military 


affairs ordered all the ensigns to be put 
away. Nothing more was done in the 
matter then. Two years later there was 
more trouble about the colors. Henry 
Vane was elected governor (1636), and 
fifteen ships in the harbor having arrived 
with passengers, the seamen commemo- 
rated his election by a volley of great 
guns. But, the ensigns being “laid away,” 
the fort in Boston could not acknowl- 
edge the compliment by displaying colors. 
The English sailors accused the colonists 
of treason, and the ship-masters requested 
the governor to spread the King’s colors 
at the fort, because the question of their 
loyalty might be raised in England. The 
magistrates were all persuaded that the 
cross in the colors was idolatrous, and 
the governor dissimulated by pretending 
that he had no colors. The ship-masters 
offered to lend him theirs, and this was 
accepted as a compromise with the con- 
sciences of the authorities, they arguing 
that, as the fort was the King’s, the colors 
might be displayed there at his peril. 

At the request of the General Court, the 
Rev. Joun Corron (q. v.) drew up the 
first code of laws of Massachusetts. They 
were taken entirely from the Old Testa- 
ment. It was found that they were not 
adapted to a state of society so different 
from that of the Hebrews in the time of 
Moses, and Rey. Nathaniel Ward, who was 
familiar with the Roman as well as the 
Jewish laws, drew up a code which was 
substituted for Cotton’s in 1641. The first 
article of this code provided that the 
rights of person and property vested in the 
citizen should be inviolate, except by ex- 
press law, or, in default of that, by the 
“ Word of God.” Governor Winthrop did 
not approve of Mr. Ward’s adaptation of 
Greek and Roman laws. He thought it 
better that the laws should be taken from 
the Scriptures rather than “on the au- 
thority of the wisdom and justice of those 
heathen commonwealths.” The “ Body of 
Liberties” compiled by Mr. Ward was 
really the first constitution of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

In 1651 Roger Williams 
Clarke were appointed agents 


and John 
to seek in 
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England a confirmation of the Rhode 
Island charter. Before their departure, 
Mr. Clarke, with Mr. Crandall and Oba- 
diah Holmes, delegates from the Baptist 
Church in Newport, visited an aged Bap- 
tist brother in Lynn, Mass., who was too 
feeble to attend public worship. On a 
Sunday morning they ventured to give 


THE PROVINCE HOUSE, RESIDENCE OF THE ROYAL GOVERNORS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


a public exhortation at the house of 
the brother. For this they were arrested, 
and carried by force in the afternoon to 
hear the regular Congregational preacher 
(Thomas Cobbett, author of “a large, 
nervous, and golden discourse” against the 
Baptists). The next day they were sent 
to Boston, where Clarke was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $100, or be whipped. One 
charge against him was that he neglected 
to take off his hat when he was forced 
into the Congregational meeting-house at 
Tiyynn. In a sermon just before Clarke’s 
trial, John Cotton declared that to deny 
the efficacy of infant baptism was “to 
overthrow all,” and was “soul murder ”’ 
—a capital offence. So Endicott held in 
passing sentence upon the prisoner. He 
charged Clarke with preaching to the weak 
and ignorant, and bade him “ try and dis- 
pute with our ministers.” 

Clarke accepted the challenge, and sent 
word to the Massachusetts ministers that 
he would prove to them that the ordi- 
nance of baptism—that is, dipping in water 
—was to be administered only to those 


who gave evidence of repentance and 
faith; and that only such visible believers 
constituted the Chureh of Christ on the 
earth. The ministers evaded the trial. 
Some of Clarke’s friends paid his fine, and 
he was released. Crandall, fined $25, was 
released at the same time; but Holmes, a 
recent convert to Anabaptism, and lately 


excommunicated, who was fined 
$150, had more of the martyr 
spirit. As he left the bar the 


pastor (John Wilson) struck him 
and cursed him because he said, 
“JT bless God I ,am_ counted 
worthy to suffer for the name of 
Jesus.” Some friends offered to 
pay Holmes’s fine, but he declined 
it, and was taken to the public 
whipping - post, where he was 
scourged with a three-corded whip, 
with which a stout man gave him 
thirty stripes most vigorously, “the 
man spitting on his hands three 
times.” When led away, Holmes 
said to the magistrates, “ You have 
struck me with roses,” and prayed 
the punishment might not be laid 
to their charge. Two sympathizing 
friends came up to the bleeding 
victim of bigotry and intolerance, 
and, shaking hands with him, said, “ Bless- 
ed be God.” They were arrested for “ con- 
tempt of authority,” fined 40s. each, and 
imprisoned. Holmes returned to Newport, 
and lived to old age. 

Not long afterwards Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, one of the founders of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, wrote from England to 
Cotton and Wilson, ministers in Boston, 
saying: “It doth not a little grieve my 
spirit to hear what sad things are reported 
daily of your tyranny and persecution in 
New England, as that you fine, whip, and 
imprison men for their consciences. First 
you compel such to come into your assem- 
blies as you know will not join you in your 
worship, and when they show their dislike 
thereof, or witness against it, then you 
stir up your magistrates to punish them 
for such as you conceive their public 
offences. Truly, friends, this your practice 
of compelling any, in matters of worship, 
to do that whereof they are not fully per- 
suaded is to make them sin, for so the 
apostle (Rom. xiv., 23) tells us; and many 
are made hypocrites thereby, conforming 
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in their outward man for fear of pun- 
ishment. These rigid ways have 
laid you very low in the hearts of the 
saints.” 

King Charles I. now began to interfere 
with the political independence of the 
colony. He demanded the surrender of the 
charter to the crown; the order was 
evaded, and, by erecting fortifications and 
drilling troops, the colonists prepared to 
resist it. During the civil war the colony 
Was quiet, but on the restoration of the 
Stuarts in 1660 (see CHaArtes II.) the 
government of England claimed supreme 
jurisdiction in Massachusetts. A commis- 
sioner was sent to England in 1662, and 
obtained a confirmation of the charter and 
a conditional promise of amnesty for 
offenders during the late troubles between 
royalty and the people. Charles II. de- 
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setts, and a concession of the elective fran- 
chise to every man having a competent 
estate. 

There was a diversity of sentiment in 
the colony respecting these demands, some 
aequiescing, some opposing; and in 1664 
commissioners arrived in Boston to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the colony. The 
colonial authorities published an order 
prohibiting any complaints to be made to 
{he commissioners, and addressed a remon- 
strance to the King. The commissioners, 
unable to do anything, finally withdrew. 
The King reproved Massachusetts, and 
ordered the governor and others to appear 
before him. They refused to go, and much 
trouble was expected. A more serious 
trouble awaited them. The colony was 
severely scourged by Kina PuHinip’s War 
(q. v.) in 1675-76. The Indians destroyed 
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ANCIENT MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 


manded the repeal of all laws contrary to 
his authority, the taking of an oath of 
allegiance, the administration of justice 
in the King’s name, the complete toleration 
of the Church of England in Massachu- 


a dozen towns, 6,000 houses, and 600 of 
the inhabitants, in their homes or in the 
little army. Of the men, one in twenty 
had fallen, and of the families, one in 
twenty was homeless; and the cost of the 
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ry 


GOVERNOR ANDROS IN BOSTON, 


war was over $500,000—enormous at that 
time. 

The royal pretensions to rule the col- 
ony were renewed after the war, though 
England had not furnished a man or a 
farthing to carry it on, but these were 
spurned. Jn 1680 a committee of the 
privy council, at the suit of the heirs of 
Gorges, denied the right of Massachusetts 
to New Hampshire and Maine. Mas- 


sachusetts purchased the title to the latter 
(see MAINE), and the former became an 
independent province (see New Hamp- 
SHIRE). In 1684 the high court of chan- 
cery in England gave judgment in favor of 
the crown against the Governor and Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, and the charter 
was declared forfeited. Joseph Dudley 
was appointed royal governor, the General 
Assembly, or Court, was dissolved, and a 
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new commission superseded the charter 
government. Edmund Andros succeeded 
Dudley, Dee. 20, 1686, when that tyran- 
nical ruler and his pliant council pro- 
ceeded to make laws and levy taxes with- 
out the consent of the people. The people 
submitted with impatience. They were re- 
lieved by the expulsion (1688) of the last 
Stuart king from the throne of England 
(see JAMES II.), and early in 1689 the 
men of Boston imprisoned Andros, rein- 
stated the old government, and sent the 
ex-royal governor to England (see ANDROS, 
Sir Epmunp). In the intercolonial war 
between France and England in 1690 Mas- 
sachusetts participated, and to pay the ex- 
penses the colony first issued paper money. 

In 1692 a new charter was given to 
Massachusetts, by which New Plymouth 
was united with it. By its terms the 
eolony of Plymouth, the provinces of 
Maine and Nova Scotia, as far north as 
the St. Lawrence River, and all the coun- 
try between them, were added to the old 
province of Massachusetts; also the Eliza- 
beth Islands and the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard. The governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and colonial secretary 
were appointed by the crown. The charter 
gave the governor the power to convene 
and dissolve the General Court, and a veto 
of all its acts. ‘The councillors first ap- 
pointed by the crown were afterwards to 
be annually elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the existing council; but 
of the twenty-eight thus chosen the goy- 
ernor might reject thirteen. The advice 
and consent of the council were necessary 
to all appointments and official acts. 
Under this charter the theocracy which 
had ruled Massachusetts with rigor lost 
nearly all its power. Toleration was ex- 
pressly secured to all religious sects, ex- 
cepting the Roman Catholic. The right 
of suffrage, limited by the old government 
to church members and a few persons ad- 
mitted as freemen on a minister’s certifi- 
eate, was now bestowed on all inhabitants 
possessing a freehold of the annual value 
of $6.66, or personal property to the 
amount of $133.33. 

In 1692, after the receipt of the new 
charter, the General Court passed an act 
which was a declaration of the rights of 
the colony. Among the general privileges 
which it asserted, it declared that “ No 


aid, tax, tollage, assessment, custom, loan, 
benevolence, or imposition whatsoever, 
shall be laid, assessed, imposed, or levied 
on any of their Majesties’ subjects, or 
their estates, on any pretence whatsoever, 
but by the act and consent of the govern- 
or council, and representatives of the 
people assembled in General Court.” 
About this time the Salem witcheraft de- 
lusion fearfully disturbed the colony for 
six months. The province was smitten by 
French and Indian invaders in 1703-4, and 
war was waged with the Indians in 1722 
and 1725. 

The controversies carried on through 
pamphlets in discussions of the subjects 
of paper money, the small-pox, and the 
quarrels between the governor (Shute) 
and the representatives, had exhibited so 
much freedom that James Franklin was 
encouraged to set up a newspaper at Bos- 
ton, called the New England Courant. 
The first number was dated Aug. 6, 1721. 
It was designed as a medium of publie dis- 
cussion, to take the place of pamphlets, 
and was the first newspaper in America 
that aspired to this eminence. Its free- 
dom of speech made the authorities un- 
easy; and one of its articles, in relation 
to the fitting-out of a vessel to cruise 
against pirates, was construed as contempt 
of the General Court, for which Franklin 
was imprisoned. His brother Benjamin, 
then a youth of sixteen, published in it 
some mild essays on religious hypocrisy, 
which gave greater offence. It was 
charged that the paper had a “ tendency 
to mock religion”; that it profanely 
abused the Holy Scriptures; injuriously 
reflected upon the ministers of the Gospel 
and “on his Majesty’s government,’ and 
disturbed the peace and good order of the 
province. James Franklin was forbidden 
to publish a newspaper, pamphlet, or any- 
thing else unless it should be approved 
and licensed by the colonial secretary. 
This order was evaded by the Courant 
being published in the name of his 
brother Benjamin, but the caution neces- 
sary to be used made contributors shy. 
They gradually ceased to write, and the 
paper, losing interest, finally perished for 
lack of support. Such was the fate of 
the first nominally free press in America. 

The colony was involved in war with its 
French neighbors in 1744, in consequence 
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of a war between France and England. 
In that war Massachusetts contributed 
largely in men and means to the capture 
of Louisburg (1745), and in attempts to 
conquer Canada. She also bore her part in 
the French and Indian War; and in the 
opposition to the Stamp Act and other 
schemes of the British Parliament for tax- 
ing the English-American colonists, Massa- 
chusetts took a leading part. 

Recent acts of Parliament for taxing 
the Americans caused the Massachusetts 


that your Parliament, the rectitude of 
whose intentions is never to be questioned, 
has thought proper to pass divers acts 
imposing taxes on your subjects in Ameri- 
ca, with the sole and express purpose of 
raising a revenue.” “If your Majesty’s 
subjects here shall be deprived of the 
honor and privilege of voluntarily con- 
tributing their aid to your Majesty,” they 
continued, “in supporting your govern- 
ment and authority in the province, and 
defending and securing your rights and 
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Assembly, in January, 1768, to send to 
the King a petition which combined, tem- 
perately, the spirit of liberty and of 
loyalty. In it was set forth a brief his- 
tory of the colony of Massachusetts; the 
franchise guaranteed by their charter; ex- 
pressed the happiness of the colonists 
while in the enjoyment of these chartered 
privileges; spoke of the obedience to acts 
of Parliament not inconsistent with these 
chartered rights, and said: “It is with 
the deepest concern that your humble sup- 
pliants would represent to your Majesty 


territories in America, which they have 
always hitherto done with the greatest 
cheerfulness, their liberties would be in 
danger.” They declared that if Parlia- 
ment intended to lay taxes upon them 
without their consent, the people “ must 
regret their unhappy fate in having only 
the name left of free subjects.” ‘“ With 
all humility,’ they continued, “we con- 
ceive that a representation of this prov- 
ince in Parliament, considering these local 
circumstances, is utterly impracticable. 
Your Majesty has heretofore been gra- 
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ciously pleased to order your requisitions 
to be laid before the representatives of the 
people in the General Assembly, who never 
failed to afford the necessary aid to the 
extent of their ability, and sometimes be- 
yond it; and it would be ever grievous to 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects to be 
called upon in a way that should appear 
to them to imply a distrust of their most 
ready and willing compliance.” They 
closed by humbly asking the King to cot- 
sider their situation and to afford them 
relief from the oppression of the Par- 
liament. With this petition went to Eng- 
land letters of leading statesmen, urging 
the rights of the province. 

The General Court which met Dec. 30, 
1767, having appointed a large committee 
to consider the state of the province, 
adopted (Feb. 11. 1768) a circular let- 
ter, which was addressed to the speakers 
of the various colonial assemblies, invit- 
ing co-operation and mutual consultation 
concerning the defence of colonial rights. 
This letter embodied the sentiments of the 
petition to the King above mentioned. It 
gave great offence to the ministry. When 
it reached them, Lord Hillsborough, sec- 
retary of the state for the colonies, sent 
instructions to the governor (Bernard) to 
call upon the Assembly to rescind the 
letter, and, in the event of non-compliance, 
to dissolve that body. It was then the 
most numerous legislature in America, 
consisting of 109 members. Instead of 
complying with the governor’s demand, 
they made the instructions of Hillsborough 
a fresh cause of complaint against the 
ministry. “When Lord Hillsborough 
knows,” said Otis in the Assembly, “ that 
we will not rescind owr acts, he should 
apply to Parliament to rescind theirs. 
Let Britons rescind these measures, or 
they are lost forever.” The House re- 
fused to rescind by a vote of 92 to 17. 
In a letter to the governor notifying him 
of their non-compliance, the Assembly 
said, “If the votes of this House are to 
be controlled by the directions of a minis- 
ter, we have left us but a vain semblance 
of liberty.” The governor proceeded to 
dissolve the Assembly; but before that 
was accomplished they had prepared a 
series of accusations against him and a 
petition to the King to remove him. The 
answers to the circular letter from other 


assemblies glowed with sympathy and as- 
surances of co-operation. When it was 
known that British troops had been or- 
dered to Boston, a town-meeting was held 
and a request sent to Governor Bernard 
to convene the Provincial Assembly. He 
refused,and a convention of delegates from 
all the towns in the province was provided 
for. Delegates from more than 100 towns 
met, Sept. 22, at Boston, ostensibly “ in 
consequence of prevailing apprehensions 
of a war with France.” This was a mere 
pretext. They ordered all persons not al- 
ready in possession of fire-arms to procure 
them at once; and they appointed a day 
of fasting and prayer to be observed by 
all Congregational societies. The conven- 
tion petitioned the governor to summon a 
general court. He refused to receive the 
petition, and denounced the convention as 
treasonable. They proceeded cautiously. 
All pretensions to political authority were 
expressly disclaimed. They prepared and 
adopted a petition to the King, and a let- 
ter to De Berdt, agent for the provinces 
iu England, charging him to defend the 
colony against accusations of sedition or 
a rebellious spirit. Such was the begin- 
ning of the system of conventions which, 
in a few years, assumed the whole political 
authority of the colonies. The convention 
adjourned after a four days’ session, and 
the day after the adjournment troops 
from Halifax arrived. 

On Mareh 5, 1774, John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams spoke to a great meeting 
of citizens in Faneuil Hall. The former 
said: “Permit me to suggest a general] 
congress of deputies from the several 
Houses of Assembly on the continent as 
the most effectual method of establishing 
a union for the security of our rights and 
liberties.” Samuel Adams said: “It will 
be in vain for any to expect that the peo- 
ple of this country will now be content- 
ed with a partial and temporary relief, or 
that they will be amused by Court promises 
while they see not the least relaxation of 
grievances. By means of a brisk corre- 
spondence among the several towns in this 
province they have wonderfully animated 
and enlightened each other. They are 
united in sentiments, and their opposition 
to unconstitutional measures of govern- 
ment is become systematical. Colony be- 
gins to communicate freely with colony. 
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There is a common affection among them; 
and shortly the whole continent will be 
as united in sentiment and in their meas- 
ures of opposition to tyranny as the in- 
habitants of this province. Their old 
good-will and affection for the parent 
country are not totally lost; if she re- 
turns to her former moderation and good- 
humor, their affection will revive. They 
wish for nothing more than a permanent 
union with her upon the condition of 
equal liberty. This is all they have been 
contending for; and nothing short of 
this will, or ought to, satisfy them.” This 
was the ultimatum of Massachusetts. 

An act for remodelling the government 
of Massachusetts was put in force on 
Aug. 1, 1774, and under it Governor Gage 
appointed a council by writ of mandamus. 
Most of those appointed accepted the 
office and were sworn in, They became 
at once objects of bitter public odium. 
The new government was denounced 
vehemently, and in some parts of the 
province with violence. The ‘ mandamus 
councillors” were treated as enemies of 
their country by the patriots. In Boston, 
juries refused to serve, lest by consenting 
to act they should recognize the authority 
of the new government. It was not long 
before most of the “mandamus council- 
lors ” were compelled to take shelter under 
a resignation to escape popular resent- 
ment. 

At the close of 1774, political power in 
Massachusetts was widely distributed, so 
that it was felt in every nerve of the body 
politic. There was a Provincial Congress 
having the general and supreme direction 
of public affairs. The efforts of this body 
were zealously seconded in every town by 
a committee of safety, vested with gen- 
eral executive powers, a committee of cor- 
respondence, and a committee of inspec- 
tion. The duty of the latter was to look 
after and enforce the observance of the 
requirements of the AMERICAN ASsocIA- 
TION (q. v.). 

The Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts wrote to the Continental Congress, 
May 16, 1775, setting forth the difficulties 
they experienced for the want of a regular 
government, since the act of Parliament 
that was intended to subvert their charter, 
and asking for explicit advice in the mat- 
ter. The Congress resolved (June 9) that 


no obedience was due from the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts to the obnoxious act of 
Parliament, nor to any of the crown offi- 
cers acting under it; that, as there was no 
council, and as Governor Gage was actu- 
ally carrying on war against the people, 
they recommended an election of repre- 
sentatives to an assembly that should ap- 
point councillors, and that this body or 
the councillors should exercise the powers 
of government until a governor should be 
appointed who would consent to govern 
the colony according to the charter. This 
was done. James Warren, president of 
the Provincial Congress, was authorized 
to issue writs for an election. The sum- 
mons was readily obeyed. A full house 
convened on July 20, and Warren was 
chosen speaker. A council was elected, 
and the two branches proceeded to legisla- 
tion, under the charter. 

On May 1, 1776, the General Court of 
Massachusetts passed “an act for estab- 
lishing the Stile of Commissions which 
shall hereafter be Issued and for Altering 
the Stile of writs, Processes, and all Law 
proceedings within this colony, and for 
directing pene Recognizances to the Use of 
this Government shall for the future be 
taken and prosecuted.” The act went on 
to say that, “ Whereas; the Petitions of 
the United Colonies to the King had been 
rejected and treated with scorn and con- 
tempt, and the evident design of the gov- 
ernment was to reduce the colonies to a 
state of servile subjection,’ it was there- 
fore decreed that, “on and after the first 
day of June next ensuing, all Civil Com- 
missions, Writs, and Precepts for conven- 
ing the General Court or Assembly ” 
should thereafter be made out “in the 
name and Stile of the Government and 
People of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
Hngland.” Also, all the officers of the 
colony, civil and military, should receive 
their authority from the same _ source. 
This placed the supreme authority of 
Massachusetts, de facto and de jure, in the 
chosen representatives of the people. It 
was an absolute declaration of indepen- 
dence. 

The doctrine of State supremacy had a 
strong hold upon the political opinions of 
New England, and particularly of Massa- 
chusetts, and it was restless under the as- 
sumption of supreme power by the na- 
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tional government in the War of 1812-15. 
In his message to the legislature, May 20, 
1813, Governor Strong defended the right 
of free discussion of the great question of 
the day—peace or war with Great Brit- 
ain. The peace party powerfully influenced 
public opinion in Massachusetts, and, fol- 
lowing the message of the governor, the 
legislature agreed to a remonstrance, in 
which they denounced the perseverance in 
war, and declared that, for aught that ap- 
peared, the questions at issue might be 
adjusted by peaceful negotiations. 

The politicians of the State were chiefly 
instrumental in getting up the Harrrorp 
CONVENTION (qg. v.), and George Cabot, 
of Massachusetts, was its president. In 
1820 the District of Maine was separated 
from Massachusetts, and admitted into the 
Union as a State. During the Civil War 
Massachusetts furnished to the National 
army and navy 159,165 men, and the losses 
were 3,749 killed in battle, 9,086 who died 
from wounds or disease, 15,645 discharged 
for disability contracted in the service, 
and 5,866 not accounted for. The State ex- 
pended on account of the war $30,162,200. 
In 1890 the population was 2,238,943; in 
1900, 2,805,346. See ApAmMs, SAMUEL 
(Protest against Taxation); UNITED 
STATES, MASSACHUSETTS, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONIES. 
PLYMOUTH COLONY, ELECTED. 


Name. Term. 
OHM ARV CTE ra aettais cis eles ciate foielcisc/etelet soy 1620 to 1621 
Mai LLiuna snc Onde Me yaees aces creceieie oie sine sicts 1621 * 1633 
BO WALA WANSIO Wore: clcse 0ie-\5(ceraioane oye cecnares 1633 ‘ 1684 
MPOMASIP LINCO e ears cares cisieinemeciore 1634, & 1635 
WillrameBrad fordie nce csc cccwisicieciecen ste 1635 ‘* 1636 
Edward Winslow.......... Hasphooaacata 1636 © 1637 
WWilliam: Bradford) 2eeiciccccercci close ee sel 1637 ‘* 1638 
MID OMAS HAVIN COs rerere ctaraictercie/=eietelo relate ayele eteveys 1638 ‘* 1639 
Williamanbractordicreirercrase ciate sins o/s dereiele 1639 ‘* 1644 
BGAN CAV iS TS] 0 Wisyaie oral cisia’eie\sieietel<tetelerel viel Yer 1644 ‘* 1645 
William Bradford ....... niaye-aieis eicisleleie\erenie 1645 “ 1657 
Thomas PTINCd <a acre averse sicicle We Vatelwielsiets 1657 ‘* 1673 
POSIANSWADBIOW ieaeeelem cerssaais-ciereiesyemcieterere 1673 ‘* 1681 
Mbomas rein kle yep asen.< ns) seisietoria ere es 1681 ‘* 1686 
Sir Edmund Andros, governor-general....| 1686 ‘‘ 1689 
Thomasvelinkley: steve oicivsesieeleediec leis orcie 1689 ** 1692 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY. 
Name. Term. 

John Endicott (acting)) an. 4.u.cs- cose 1629 to 1630 
Matthew Cradock (did not serve) ......... 

John Winthnopensasseeesaecsieweqstr se * 1634 
Thomas Dudley sees cceascecse ote ecs © 1635 
ONMM) HAYMES ive. se ele anise “ 1636 
FGM yg VAN Ose yelaeyererateialelelait's *€ 1637 
John Winthrop............ ** 1640 
Phomas MUG: <c wis sis ansteresieqeis'e re steieeie “1641 
Richard Bellingham “ 1642 
John Winthrop ......... (Pande Matiseiste eters 1642 ‘* 1644 


GOVERNORS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONIES— 
Continued. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY, 


Name, Term. 
TOMMMEMCOttarerayaievevetsle(sielevelovstelelels ters (sl sverevave to 1645 
Thomas Dudley “© 1646 
John Winthrop B ** 1649) 
VONNMMATGC OUD stersieeeitieiere ee emicietice as isinie *€ 1650 
Thomas Dudley 6 1651 
POUN HNAICOUG. cia aiovenaict eisai aecace aris S51 ** 1654 
FRC Ard is Cl limp hayes cher cteerevecarevela ere 1654 ** 1655 
POMMGH DA Covvefe tore mice evens ssislelesisieaieciele 1655 ‘* 1665 
Richard Bellingham... (:\.:0sekseesueie-eece's 1665 ‘ 1673 
DOMMMLBVENCUC  crclerasisttarcistelainieieieceseioreisievelove 1673 ‘* 1679 
BIMON Bradstreet fo... csi wie sic sewuceccs 1679 ‘* 1684 
Joseph Dudley, president .........see0e. 1684 ‘ 1686 
Sir Edmund Andros, governor-general....| 1686 ‘ 1689 

1689 ‘* 1692 


Thomas Danforth (acting)........... sterets 


GOVERNORS OF MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTED BY 
THE KING UNDER THE SECOND CHARTER. 


Name. Term. 
Sir William Phipps....-.-..--eecceeeseeee 1692 to 1694 
William Stoughton...........-.. ee 1694 “* 1699 


1699 * 1700 
1700 ¢* 1701 
1701 “ 1702 
1702 “ 1715 
Feb. te March, 1715 
March to Noy., 1715 
1715 to 1716 
1716 “ 1798 
1723 * 1728 
July, 1728, to Sept., 1729 
1729 to June, 1730 
June to Ang., 1730 


Richard Coote, Earl of Bellamont. 
William Stoughton.........:.-.. 
The Council.......- 
Joseph Dudley . 
The Council...... 
Joseph Dudley . 
William Tailer. 
Sanuel Shate..... 
William Dummer 
William Burnet .. 
William Dummer 
William Tailer... 


Jonathan Belcher......-.+ees+e 1730 to 1741 
William Shirley........-+e-+++ 1741 “ 1749 
Spencer Ehippe eieieiviee 1749 “ 1753 
William Shirley...........20-- 1753 ‘ 1156 


1756 ** 1757 
April to Aug., 1757 
1757 to 1760 
June to Aug., 1760 
1760 to 1769 
1769 ** 1771 
1771 “1774 
1774 ** 1780 


Spencer Phipps. 

The Council...... 

Thomas Pownall .... 

Thomas Hutchinson . 

Sir Francis Bernard,. 

Thomas Hutchinson. 
«“ + 


The Council.... 


GOVERNORS UNDER THE STATE CONSTITUTION. 


Name, Party. Term. 

John Hancock.....606)  seascaee 1780 to 1785 
James Bowdoin......| «severe 1785 “ 1787 
John Hancock........| <ssereee 1787 to Oct., 1798 
Samuel] Adams.......] s-eeeeee 1793 to 1794 

os DS Sacdonod| || \odhoooon pO hey ea Wr i 
Increase Sumner.....] ++. ...- 1797 to June, 1799 
Moses Gill... -..cceces| secveven 1799 to 1800 
Caleb Strong......... Federal. 1800 ‘* 1807 
James Sullivan....... Dem. Rep. | 1807 to Dec., 1808 
Levi Lincoln. :....000. ibe 1808 to 1809 
Christopher Gore..... Federal. 1809 ‘* 1810 
Elbridge Gerry.......| Dem. Rep. 1810 “ 1812 
Caleb Strong....... ..| Federal. 1812 “* 1816 
JOUN BYOOKS: cieseresisle . 1816 ‘* 1823 
William Eustis....... Dem, Rep. | 1823 to Feb., 1825 
Marcus Morton....... & Feb. to July, 1825 
Levi Lincoln... Democrat. 1825 to 1834 
John Davisi. veces Whig. 1834 to March, 1835 
Samuel T. Armstrong. 3k March, 1835, to 1836 
Edward Everett...... oe 1836 to 1840 
Marcus Morton....... Democrat. 1840 ‘* 1841 
TOlniDavisteteereset Whig. 1841 ‘* 1843 
Marcus Morton....... Democrat. 1843 ‘* 1844 
George N. Briggs. ... Whig. 1844 ‘ 1851 
George S. Boutwell ..|Dem. & F. S. 1851 ‘* 1853 
John H. Clifford,..... Whig. 1853 ‘* 1854 
Emory Washburn .... as 1854 ‘* 1855 
Henry J. Gardner..... Republican. 1855 ‘* 1858 
Nathaniel P. Banks... op 1858 ‘* 1861 
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GOVERNORS UNDER THE STATE CONSTITUTION— 
Continued. 
Name, Party. Term, 
John A. Andrews..... | Republican. 1861 to 1866 
Alexander H. Bullock. ae 1866 ‘* 1869 
William Claflin. ..... . tC 1869 ‘* 1872 
William B. Washburn, eS 1872 to May, 1874 
Thomas Talbot a May to Dec., 1874 
William Gaston.......| Democrat. 1875 to 1876 
Alexander H. Rice....| Republican, 1876 ‘* 1879 
Thomas Talbot....... Us 1879 ‘* 1880 
donn DO Long.ai....s ' tt 1880 ‘' 1883 
Benjamin F, Butler... Dem. & Ind, 1883 ‘* 1884 
George D. Robinson. .| Republican. 1884 ‘ 1887 
Oliver AMesi.. cut. sss de 1887 ‘‘ 1890 
John Q. A. Brackett... ce 1890 ‘* 1891 
William E. Russell....!| Democrat, 1891 ‘‘ 1892 
oe Sale kestss ut 1892 ‘* 1894 
Fred. T. Greenhalge...; Republican. 1894 ‘ 1895 
Ce oy mare ce 1895 ‘* 1896 
ot ve stars fe 1896 ‘* 1897 
Roger Wolcott........ SY 1897 ‘* 1898 
oe Woe GOSRU OG A es 1898 ‘* 1899 
os WO daoobese Kb 1899 “ 1900 
W. Murray Crane..... ze 1900 ** 1901 
ce ee eRe: ct 1901 ‘* 1902 
UNITED STATES SENATORS, 
Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
Tristram Dalton......... 1st 1789 to 1791 
Caleb Strong............. Ist to 4th | 1789 ‘* 1796 
George Cabot oad") Ath AOU Fok 
Benjamin Goodhue...... 4th “ 6th || 1796 “ 1800 
Theodore Sedgwick......| 4th ‘ 5th | 1796 ‘* 1798 
Samuel Dexter.......... 6th 1799 ** 1800 
Dwight Foster........... 6th to 7th | 1800 * 1803 
Jonathan Mason......... Sth “© e7th) 1800) * 1808 
John Quincy Adams..... 8th “© 10th | 1803 * 1808 
Timothy Pickering....... 8th “ 11th | 1803 “ 1811 
James Lloyd, Jr..........| 10th “ 12th | 1808 ‘* 1813 
Joseph B. Varnum.......| 12th “‘ 14th | 1811 “ 1817 
Christopher Gore........ 18th “ 14th | 1818 “ 1816 
BVP. ASHI cece ec:s.< 14th “ 15th | 1816 ‘* 1818 
Prentiss Mellen..... meses | Ltn SS 16th 11818: 3 18900 
Harrison Gray Otis....... alg hgot yf aksiilye Oakey) 
Elijah H. Mills...... G “ 19th | 1820 ** 1897 
James Lloyd........ 19th | 1822 * 1896 
Nathaniel Silsbee cng3d 1826 “* 1885 
Daniel Webster.......... “ O6th | 1827 “© 1847 
JONM Wavishic. cies don -o)-- ‘¢ 96th | 1835 “ 1840 
Rufus Choate............ 26th ‘ 28th | 1841 ‘ 1845 
Isaac C. Bates.......0... 26th “ 28th | 1841 “ 1845 
Daniel Webster....,..... 29th * Bist | 1845 ‘ 1850 
JON M DAVIS) lersists-sicisls seieiere 29th “ 32d | 1845 “" 1858 
Robert C. Winthrop,..... 31st 1850 
Robert Rantoul, Jr....... 31st 1851 
Charles Sumner......... 32d to 43d 1851 to 1874 
Edward Everett......... 83d 1853 ** 1854 
Julius Rockwell......... 33d 1854 
HENS WiAlISON.y yolstelese ate 33d to 42d 1855 to 1873 
George 8. Boutwell....... 43d “ 44th | 1873 °° 1877 
William B. Washburn.... 43d 1874 
Henry L. Dawes......... 44th to 52d 1875 to 1893 
George F. Hoar............ 45th ‘ ihe NG 
Henry Cabot Lodge...... 58d  —— | 1898 * —— 


Massasoit, king of the Wampanoag 
Indians; born in the present limits of 
Massachusetts about 1580. His domain 
extended from Cape Cod to Narraganset 
Bay. At one time his tribe numbered 30,- 
000 souls, but just before the arrival of 
the Mayflower they had almost been swept 
from the face of the earth by a malignant 


disease, which left only 300 persons alive. 
On March 15, 1621, Massasoit appeared at 
New Plymouth with sixty of his followers, 
armed and painted, prepared for peace or 
war. Edward Winslow had been sent 
with Squanto (see New PLymMouTH) to 
meet him with presents from the govern- 
or, while Captain Standish, with several 
musketeers, remained a little behind. 
Leaving Winslow behind as a_ hostage, 
Massasoit approached with twenty armed 
warriors, and met Standish at a divid- 
ing brook. The dusky people were taken 
to a building where a rug and cushions 
were prepared for the king and his cour- 
tiers, and there, sitting in state, he re- 
ceived Governor Carver, who came with a 
braying trumpet and beaten drum. Squanto 
acted as interpreter. A treaty of peace 
and amity was concluded, which was never 
broken by either party while Massasoit 
lived. The old sachem sent messengers to 
other tribes, inviting them to come and 
make peace with the white people. 

In the summer of 1621, Governor Brad- 
ford sent two envoys (Winslow and Hop- 
kins) to Massasoit, at Pokanoket, near 
Narraganset Bay, 40 miles from Plymouth. 
They were kindly received by the king, 
who renewed the covenant with the Eng- 
lish. When he had taken the ambassa- 
dors into his dwelling, heard their mes- 
sage, and received presents from them, he 
put on the horseman’s scarlet coat which 
they had given him, and a chain about his 
neck, which made his people ‘‘ proud to be- 
hold their king so bravely attired.” Hav- 
ing given a friendly answer to their mes- 
sage, he addressed his people who had 
gathered around him, saying, “Am not 
I Massasoit, commander of the country 
around you? Is not such a town mine, 
and the people of it? Will you not bring 
your skins to the English?” After this 
manner. he named at least thirty places, 
and all gave their assent and applause. 
At the close of his speech he lighted to- 
bacco for the envoys, and proceeded to dis- 
course about England, declaring that he 
was “ King James’s man,” and expressing 
his wonder how the King could live with- 
out a wife (for the Queen was then dead). 
Massasoit had just returned home, and 
had no food to offer the envoys, who craved 
rest by sleep. “ He laid us,” wrote one of 
them, “on a bed with himself and his 
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wife—they at the one 


end and we at the 
other; it being only 
planks laid a_ foot 


from the ground, and 
a thin mat upon them. 
Two more of his chief 


men, for want of 
room, pressed by and 
upon us, so that we 
were more wearied of 
our lodging than of 


our journey.” 

In 1623, when Mas- 
sasoit was very sick, 
Winslow again visited 


him, and, in gratitude 


for the attention of the 
Englishman, the 
sachem revealed a plot 
of the Indians to de- 
stroy the white people. 
Thirteen years later, 
when Roger Williams, 
banished from Massa- 
chusetts, was making 
his way towards Nar- 
raganset Bay, he was 
kindly entertained by Massasoit for sev- 
eral weeks. A contemporary writer says 
the Wampanoag king was “a portly man 
in his best years; grave of counte- 
nance and spare of speech.” He left two 
sons. 

Matanzas, a seaport of Cuba, on the 
bay of Matanzas, about 50 miles east of 
Havana. It was one of the first places 
to be blockaded by the United States at 
the beginning of the war with Spain. 
Here, on April 27, 1898, a reconnoissance 
was ordered in force for the purpose of 
locating the Spanish batteries, ascertain- 
ing their number, and preventing the com- 
pletion of additional fortifications. The 
Puritan, Cincinnati, and New York ran 
into the bay and opened fire upon a new 
earthwork, which was struck by the third 
shot. The Spaniards replied without hit- 
ting a ship. The Americans fired eighty- 
six shots at ranges varying from 4,000 to 
11,000 yards, and the Spaniards fired 
twelve. There were no casualties on the 
American side, and the Spanish reported 
that the only damage done them was the 
death of a mule. During the action a 
Cuban force approached to attack the city, 


MASSASOIT’S LODGE. 


but were driven off with a loss of twenty 
men. 

Matchett, CHARLES Horatio, socialist; 
born in Needham, Mass., May 15, 1843; 
has been an active member of the Knights 
of Labor and of the Socialist Labor party. 
He has been the candidate of his party 
for governor of New York, Vice-President 
of the United States (1892), and Presi- 
dent of the United States (1896). 

Mather, Corron, clergyman; born in 
Boston, Feb. 12, 1663; was one of the 
most notable of the early New England 
divines. He graduated at Harvard in 
1678, was employed several years in teach- 
ing, and was ordained a minister in May, 
1684, as colleague of his father, Dr. In- 
crease Mather. The doctrine of special 
providence he carried to excess. He was 
credulous and superstitious, and believed 
he was doing God service by witch-hunt- 
ing. His Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1692) gives an account of the trials of 
witcheraft. In 1700 he published More 
Wonders, and seems never to have relin- 
quished his belief in witches and witch- 
craft. Aside from this peculiarity, he was 
a most sincere, earnest, indefatigable 
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Christian worker, engaging in every good 
work; and he was the first to employ the 
press extensively in this country in the 
dissemination of tracts treating of tem- 
perance, religion, and social morals. 
preached and wrote for sailors, Indians, 


COTTON MATHER. 


and negroes. The number of his publish- 
ed works issued between 1686 and 1727 
was 382. He died in Boston, Feb. 13, 1728. 

Mather, INoREASE, clergyman; born in 
Dorchester, Mass., June 21, 1639; was edu- 
eated at Harvard and Dublin universi- 
ties, and returned to Boston in 1661. He 
was president of Harvard University from 
1685 to 1701. He was an energetic and 
patriotic public man; was sent to Eng- 
land to obtain redress of grievances; and 
returned in 1692 with a new charter, and 
invested with the power to nominate a 
governor, lieutenant-governor. and council 
for Massachusetts. Dr. Mather opposed 
the violent measures promoted by his son, 
Corron, against persons accused of witch- 
craft. He wrote a History of the War 
with the Indians and many other books 
and pamphlets. He died in Boston, Aug. 
23, 1723. 

Mather, Ricuarp, clergyman; born in 
England in 1596; emigrated to America 
in 1635; pastor of the Dorchester Church, 
1636-69. He drew up the celebrated Cam- 
bridge Platform of Discipline. He died in 
Dorchester, Mass., April 22, 1669. 

Mather, SaAmvet, clergyman; born in 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 30, 1705; graduated 


He , 


at Harvard College in 1723; became col- 
league pastor of the Old North Church, 
Boston. Later he left that church with a 
number of its members and founded a 
separate congregation in the same city. 
His publications include Life of Cotton 
Mather; Apology for the Liberties of the 


Shurches in New England; America 
Known to the Ancients, ete. He died in 
Boston, Mass., June 27, 1785. 

Matlack, Timoruy, patriot; born in 


Haddonfield, N. J., in 1730; was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, or “ Fight- 
ing Quakers,’ as the members of the 
society were called who took an active 
part in the Revolutionary War, like Gen- 
eral Mifflin. Matlack was most active in 
every patriotic movement from the time 
of the Stamp Act until the end of the 
war, serving in the councils of the inchoate 
nation and as colonel of a Pennsylvania 
battalion of troops. He was in the civil 
service of Pennsylvania after the war, and 
in all places was distinguished for thor- 
ough uprightness. He died near Holmes- 
burg, Pa., April 15, 1829. 

Matteson, TomPKINS Harrison, artist; 
born in Peterboro, N. Y., May 9, 1813; 
studied art from boyhood; became an as- 
sociate of the National Academy of Design 
in New York City in 1847. His paintings 
include Spirit of °76; The First Sabbath of 
the Pilgrims; Examination of a Witch; 
Perils of the Early Colonists; Eliot 
Preaching to the Indians; First Prayer in 


Congress. He died in Sherbourne, N. Y., 
Feb. 2, 1884. 
Matthews, Epwarp, military officer; 


born in England in 1729. In 1746 he was 
an ensign in the Coldstream Guards, and 
before he came to America, in 1776, 
was a colonel and aide-de-camp to the 
King. He commanded a brigade of the 
Guards, with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, in the attack on Fort Washington. 
In May, 1779, General Clinton sent 2,000 
men from New York, under General 
Matthews, to plunder the coast of Vir- 
ginia. He entered the Elizabeth River 
on transports, escorted by a squadron of 
armed vessels under Sir George Collier, 
on May 9. They plundered and spread 
desolation on both sides of the river 
to Norfolk. They seized that city, then 
rising from its ashes and enjoying a con- 
siderable trade, and also Portsmouth, op- 
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posite. These were the chief places of 
deposit of Virginia agricultural produc- 
tions, especially tobacco. They captured 
and burned not less than 130 merchant 
vessels in the James and Elizabeth rivers, 
an unfinished Continental frigate on the 
stocks at Portsmouth, and eight ships-of- 
war on the stocks at Gosport, a short 
distance above Portsmouth, where the Vir- 
ginians had established a navy-yard. So 
sudden and powerful was the attack, that 
very little resistance was made by Fort 
Nelson, below Portsmouth, or by the Vir- 
ginia militia. Matthews carried away 
or destroyed a vast amount of tobacco and 
other property, estimated, in the aggre- 
gate, at $2,000,000. Afterwards he as- 
sisted in the capture of Verplanck’s and 
Stony Point. Appointed major-general, he 
was stationed at or near New York, and 
returned to England in 1780; was com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the West 
Indies in 1782, and the next year was goy- 
ernor of Grenada and the Caribbean Isl- 
ands. In 1797 he became a general. He 
died in Hants, England, Dec. 26, 1805. 

Matthews, Grorcr, military officer; 
born in Augusta county, Va., in 1739; led 
a company in the battle of Point Pleas- 
ant, and was colonel of the 9th Virginia 
Regiment in the Revolutionary War. Made 
a prisoner at the battle of Germantown, 
he was a captive in a prison-ship until 
exchanged, late in 1781, when he joined 
Greene’s army with his regiment. After 
the war he settled in Georgia, and was 
governor of the State from 1793 to 1796. 
From 1789 to 1791 he was a member of 
Congress. He was afterwards brigadier- 
general of the Georgia militia, with which 
he was active in taking possession of 
Florida, by order of the President (see 
Frorma), and the capture of AMELIA 
IsLAND (q. v.). He died in Augusta, Ga., 
Aug. 30, 1812. 

Matthews, JAMES BRANDER, author; 
born in New Orleans, La., Feb. 21, 1852; 
graduated at Columbia University in 1871; 
admitted to the bar in New York in 
1873, but never practised; and became 
Professor of Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1892. He had devoted much 
time to the study of the stage, and among 
his plays are Margery’s Lovers, a comedy ; 
and This Picture and That, a comedy. He 
is a frequent contributor to periodicals, 


and is author of The Theatres of France ; 
I'vench Dramatists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; Secret of the Sea and Other Stories ; 
Pen and Ink; A Family Tree and Other 
Stories; Introduction to the Study of 
American Literature; Tales of Fantasy 
and Fact; Aspect of Fiction; The Dream- 
Gown of the Japanese Ambassador; His 
Father’s Son, ete. Mr. Matthews was one 
of the founders of the Authors’ Club, and 
one of the organizers of the American 
Copyright League and the Dunlap So- 
ciety. 

Matthews, STANLEY, jurist; born in 
Cincinnati, O., July 21, 1824; graduated 
at Kenyon College in 1840; admitted to 
the bar of Tennessee in 1845; appointed 
United States attorney for the Southern 
District of Ohio in 1858; commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel of the 23d Ohio Regi- 
ment in March, 1861; promoted colonel of 
the 57th Ohio in October, 1861; elected 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
in 1873; United States Senator in 1876; 
appointed justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1881. He died in 
Washinetion, D. C., March 22, 1889. 

Maubila, Barrie or. At Choctaw 
Bluff, in Clarke county, Ala., about 25 
miles above the confluence of the Alabama 
and Tombigbee rivers, was a strong Indian 
town, the capital of Tuscaloosa, the head 
of the Mobilian tribes. Tuscaloosa was 
gigantic in stature, and was called the 
Black Warrior. De Soto had led his ma- 
rauders through the beautiful Coosa coun- 
try, and had, as usual, requited kind 
treatment by treachery and cruelty. He 
made captive the Coosa ruler, and carried 
off men, women, and children in chains as 
slaves. Arriving on the borders of Tus- 
ealoosa’s domain, at the great town of 
Tallase, he there released the Coosa chief, 
and found the Black Warrior at his tem- 
porary residence. He was seated on a 
commanding eminence, with beautiful 
mats under his feet, and surrounded by 
numerous attendants. Forty years of age, 
with a handsome face and grave aspect, a 
head taller than any of his warriors, and 
lord of many tribes, he was reverenced by 
his people and feared by all his neighbors, 
and his influence was felt from the Ala- 
bama to the Mississippi River. He re- 
ceived De Soto with haughty courtesy. 
When a pack-horse was brought, and Tus- 
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caloosa was requested to mount and ride 
by the side of De Soto, it was evident 
to him that he was really a prisoner of 
the Spaniard, after the manner of other 
caciques who had been held as hostages. 
They crossed the Alabama River a little 
below the site of Selma, and moved on in 
the direction of the sea. 

De Soto discovered signs which made 
him uneasy. Tuscaloosa was in close and 
continual consultation with his principal 
followers, and was constantly sending run- 
ners ahead to his capital with messages, 
telling De Soto that he was preparing 
for their honorable reception there. De 
Soto did not believe him, and took meas- 
ures against treachery. The Black War- 
rior and the Spanish leader rode side by 
side into the Mobilian capital,a large, high- 
palisaded, and walled town, called Mau- 
bila. They were received in a great square 
with songs, the music of flutes, and the 
dancing of Indian girls. There Tusca- 
loosa requested not to be held as a hostage 
any longer. De Soto hesitated, when the 
cacique, with proud and haughty step, en- 
tered a house. When invited to return, 
he refused, saying, ‘‘ If your chief knows 
what is best for him, he will immediately 
take his troops out of my country.” This 
was followed by a revelation that 10,000 
Indian warriors were in the houses, with 
a vast amount of weapons; that the old 
women and children had been sent to the 
forests, and that the Indians were talking 
about the proper hour to fall upon the Span- 
iards. <A greater part of De Soto’s army 
was lagging behind at that perilous mo- 
ment in fancied security. To postpone at- 
tack until his army should come up, De 
Soto approached Tuscaloosa with smiles 
and kind words. The cacique turned 
haughtily away, when a chief came out 
of a house, and denounced the Spaniards 
as robbers and murderers. Gallegos, one 
of De Soto’s most powerful warriors, an- 
gered by his words, cleft the speaker with 
his heavy sword from his head to his loins. 
The fury of the people was aroused. They 
swarmed from the houses, and by force of 
numbers pushed the invaders out of the 
walled town into the plain, releasing the 
Indian captives, and making them fight 
their late masters. Five Spaniards were 
killed and many wounded in that first en- 
counter. 


De Soto himself was wounded, but he 
fought on desperately. At the head of his 
cavalry, he charged upon the Indians, and 
drove them back into their town. They 
rushed to their wall-towers, and hurled 
showers of stones and clouds of arrows 
upon their assailants, which drove them 
back. The Indians rushed out with heavy 
clubs, and there was a fierce hand-to-hand 
fight. Hearing the sounds of battle, De 
Soto’s laggards hurried forward, and with 
these fresh troops the Indians were driven 
back into their town, followed by the in- 
vaders. A dreadful carnage ensued. The 
Indians fought with all the desperation of 
patriots. Young women, in large numbers, 
fought side by side with the warriors, and 
their blood flowed as freely. At length 
De Soto, at the head of his cavalry, made 
a furious charge into the town, with a 
shout of, “ Our Lady and Santiago!” and 
made fearful lanes in the ranks of fight- 
ing men and women. The houses were 
now fired, and the combatants were 
shrouded in blinding smoke. As the sun 
went down, the sights and sounds of the 
slaughter were dreadful. When night fell 
the contest was over. It had raged nine 
hours. Maubila was a smoking ruin, and 
its inhabitants had perished. It was esti- 
mated that 11,000 native Alabamians had 
fallen, and De Soto lost eighty-two of his 
men, some of them the flower of Spanish 
chivalry. It is believed that Tuscaloosa 
remained in his house and perished in the 
flames. See DE Soro. 

Mauduit, ISRAEL, political writer; born 
in Exeter, England, in 1708; was a pros- 
perous London merchant; acting agent of 
the province of Massachusetts in England 
in 1763-64, and wrote much in praise of 
the American cause during the Revolution- 
ary War. He died June 16, 1787. 

Mauduit Duplessis, THomMAS ANTOINE, 
CHEVALIER DE, military officer; born in 
Hennebon, France, Sept. 12, 1752. When 
twelve years of age he ran away from 
home, visited the battle-fields of Marathon 
and Thermopyle, and made plans of these 
battles with his own hand. He became an 
artillerist, and served in the Continental 
army of America, first as volunteer aide 
to General Knox. He became a lieuten- 
ant-eolonel, and behaved with skill and 
bravery at the battles of Brandywine. 
Germantown, Fort Mercer, and Monmouth. 
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In 1781 he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Yorktown. After the war he was 
stationed at Santo Domingo, where he 
perished by the hands of the revolution- 
ists, March 4, 1791. 

Maumee Indians. 
IANS. 

Maumee Rapids, or Fallen Timbers, 
BaTrLE oF. In northern Ohio, Wayne 
completely routed 2,000 Indians, on Aug. 
20, 1794. The Americans lost thirty-three 
killed and 100 wounded. The battle ended 
the Indian war in the Northwest. See 
FALLEN TIMBERS. 

Maurepas, JEAN FREDERIC PHELY- 
PEAUX, COUNT DE, statesman; born in Ver- 
sailles, France, July 9, 1701; was minister 
of state in 1738, and one of the ablest 
statesmen France ever produced; but be- 
cause of an epigram on the mistress of 
Louis XV.—Madame d’Etoiles—whom the 
monarch had just created Marquise de 
Pompadour, he was removed from office 
in 1745. He was recalled in 1774, on the 
accession of Louis XVI., when he restored 
the exiled Parliament, and began a system 
of reform. He was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the treaty of alliance between 
France and the United States in 1778. 
He died in Versailles, Nov. 21, 1781. 

Maury, Dasnry HERNDON, military 
officer; born in Fredericksburg, Va., May 
21, 1822; graduated at the University of 
Virginia; and at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1846: joined the Mounted 
Rifles in the same year, and served with 
marked distinction in the Mexican War. 
During the interval between that struggle 
and the Civil War he was an instructor at 
West Point and later superintendent of 
eavalry instruction and regimental ad- 
jutant at Carlisle Barracks. In 1861 he 
resigned his post and became a colonel 
in the Confederate army; was promoted 
brigadier-general for gallantry in the 
Elkhorn campaign. His publications in- 
clude System of Tactics in Single Rank ; 
Recollections of a Virginian; History of 
Virginia, ete. He died in Peoria, [l., Jan. 
11; 1900: 

Maury, Matrurw Fontatne, scientist ; 
born in Spottsylvania county, Va., June 
14, 1806; entered the navy as midship- 
man in 1825, and while cireumnavigating 


See Mramr Inp- 


permanent cripple, and he was _ placed 
in charge of the Hydrographic Office at 
Washington. On its union with the 
Naval Observatory, in 1844, he became 
its superintendent. He made extensive 
researches concerning the physical geog- 
raphy of the sea, and published an in- 
teresting work on the subject. He also 
made extensive investigations regarding 
the Gulf Stream. In 1861 he resigned 
his appointments from the government and 
espoused the cause of the Confederacy. 
In 1871 he was made president of the 
University of Alabama. His scientific 
works gained for him distinguished hon- 
ors from foreign governments and many 
learned societies. He died in Lexington, 
Var hepulnalsios 

Maury, Saran Myrron, author; born 
in Liverpool, England, Nov. 1, 1803; was 
2duecated there; came to the United States 
in a packet-ship in 1846. During the trip 
small-pox broke out among the steerage 
passengers, of whom there wére many. 
After her arrival she influenced Congress 
to pass a law making sanitary provisions 
for emigrant vessels obligatory. Her pub- 
lications include The Englishwoman in 
America; The Statesmen of America in 
1846; Progress of the Catholic Church in 
America, etc. She died in Virginia in 
October, 1849. 

Mauvaises Terres. See BAp LANDS. 

Maverick, SAMUEL, colonist; born in 
England in 1602; settled on Noddle’s Isl- 
and, Mass., in 1629, and suffered much 
persecution from the Puritans because he 
was a member of the Church of England. 
In 1664 he was appointed one of the four 
commissioners to settle political difficulties 
in New England, and to wrest New Neth- 
erland from the Dutch. After the surren- 
der of New Amsterdam he settled in that 
city, where he died about 1670. 

Maxey, SAMUEL BELL, soldier and 
statesman; born in Tompkinsville, Ky., 
March 30, 1825; graduated at West Point 
in 1846; served through the Mexican War 
with credit; raised the 9th Texas C. S. I. 


in 1861; attained the rank of major- 
general; United States Senator from 
Texas, 1875-87. He died in Eureka 


Springs, Ark., Aug. 16, 1895. 
Maxim Gun, an automatic gun, the in- 


the globe began his treatise on Naviga- vention of Hiram S. Maxim. On a test 
tion, An accident in 1839 made him a experiment 2,004 shots were fired in 
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one minute forty-five seconds. At the 
same time, in a test for accuracy, out of 
334 shots fired at a target 12 X 26 feet at 
a distance of 300 yards, 268 hits were made. 
The gun works itself after the first shot 
is fired until the cartridges in the belt or 
magazine are exhausted. See EXPLOSIVES. 

Maximilian, FerpINAND Josepu, Arch- 
duke of Austria and Emperor of Mexico; 
born in Vienna, July 6, 1832, and, having 
entered the naval service, was made rear- 
admiral and chief of the Austrian navy in 
1854. In 1857 he was made governor of 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and in 
the same year married Charlotte, daughter 
of Leopold I., of Belgium. He departed 
for Mexico in April, 1864, and landed, 
with his wife, at Vera Cruz in May. The 
French army had already taken possession 
of the country. The archduke assumed 
the crown of Mexico, with the title of 
Maximilian I., and, being childless, adopt- 
ed a son of ITURBIDE (q. v.) as his pre- 
sumptive successor on the throne. Juarez, 
the President, who had been driven from 
the capital, and, with his followers, de- 
clared by the new Emperor to be an out- 
law and usurper, made such strong re- 
sistance that Maximilian had to struggle 
for his throne from the very beginning. 
When the American Civil War was ended, 
Napoleon was given to understand, by the 
United States government, that the empire 
in Mexico and the presence of French troops 
there could not be regarded with favor 
by the citizens of the United States. The 
Emperor of the French acted upon this 
hint. He suggested the propriety of the 
abdication of Maximilian, but the latter 
would not consent, for he relied upon 
French arms to sustain him. His wife 
went to Hurope to have an interview with 
the Emperor and also with the Pope, but 
the boon was refused, and her mind gave 
way under the pressure of her anxiety. 
Napoleon perfidiously abandoned Maxi- 
milian by withdrawing his troops, and 
left the latter to his fate, who, after 
struggling for a while to maintain his 
power, was captured by the Mexicans at 
Queretaro on May 14, 1867. He was shot, 
with two of his generals, on June 19. A 
vessel was sent from Austria, under the 
command of a vice-admiral, to convey his 
remains to his native country, and they 
were interred in the imperial vault in 


January, 1868. His wife yet (1901) lives, 
hopelessly insane. 

Maxwell, WitiiaM, military officer; 
born in New Jersey; was made colonel of 
the 2d New Jersey Battalion in 1775, and 
served in the campaign in Canada in 1776. 
He had been in the provincial army con- 
tinually for fifteen years before the Revo- 
lutionary War broke out. In October, 
1776, he was appointed brigadier-general, 
and, in command of a New Jersey brigade, 
was distinguished at the battles of Bran- 
dywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. He 
was in Sullivan’s campaign in 1779, and 
soon after the action at Springfield, N. J., 
in 1780, he resigned. He died Noy. 12, 
1798. 

May, CoRNELIUS JACOBSEN, colonial 
governor; commanded the Dutch trading- 
vessel Fortune on a trading excursion to 
Manhattan in 1613. The next year he 
coasted along New England to Martha’s 
Vineyard. In 1620 he was on the coasts 
and rivers southward of Manhattan, in the 
ship Glad Tidings, visited Chesapeake 
Bay, and sailed up the James River to 
Jamestown. The bay at the mouth of the 
Delaware River the Dutch called New Port 
May. in compliment to their commander, 
and the southern extremity of New Jersey 
is still known as Cape May. In the spring 
of 1623, Captain May conveyed to Man- 
hettan thirty families, chiefly Walloons, 
in the ship New Netherland, with Adriaen 
Joris as lieutenant. May remained at 
Manhattan as first director or governor of 
the colony. He was succeeded by William 
Verhulst, second director of New Nether- 
land, and returned to Holland. Except- 
ing his career in America, little is known 
of his life. 

Mayaguez, a seaport town of Porto 
Rico, in the province of the same name, 
about 50 miles west of Ponee. On Aug. 
8, 1898, a body of American troops, under 
Brig.-Gen. Theodore Schwan, advanced 
rapidly from Yanco towards Mayaguez. 
On the same date Sabona la Grande was 
occupied, and on Aug. 10, San German. 
The Americans then attacked the Span- 
iards near Hormigneros, and with a rapid 
charge carried the position in face of 
a heavy fire. The casualties of the en- 
gagement, as officially reported, were, on 
the American side, one killed and fifteen 
wounded; on the Spanish side, twenty-five 
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killed and fifty wounded. On the next 
morning, Aug. 11, General Schwan en- 
tered Mayaguez unopposed. 

Mayer, ALFRED MARSHALL, physicist ; 
born in Baltimore, Md., Noy. 18, 1836; 
left college and entered the draughting- 
room of a mechanical engineer. Later he 
took a laboratory course and made a 
specialty of chemistry. He was appoint- 
ed Professor of Physics and Chemistry in 
the University of Maryland in 1856, and 
three years later accepted the similar chair 
in Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
where he remained two years. In 1867-71 


he was Professor of Astronomy in Lehigh’ 


University, and from 1871 till his death 
Professor of Physics in Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. In 1869 he 
had charge of a party sent to Burlington, 


Ta., to observe the solar eclipse of Aug. 7, 
for the United States Nautical Almanac. 
During this eclipse he took forty-one suc- 
cessful photographs. In 1871-75 he con- 
tributed a series of investigations en- 
titled Researches in Acoustics to the 
American Journal of Science. Later these 
investigations led to his inventions of the 
topophone and the acoustic pyrometer. 
He was the author of many scientific 
fvorks. He died in Maplewood, N. J., July 
13, 1897. 

Mayer, BRANTZ, author; born in Balti- 
more, Md., Sept. 27, 1809; was educated 
at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, and 
made a trip to the Kast Indies, visiting 


Sumatra, China, and Japan, returning in 
1828. He was admitted to the bar in 
1829; was appointed secretary of legation 
to Mexico in 1841, and afterwards pub- 
lished two important works on that coun- 
try. He was an accurate and industrious 
writer, and issued several valuable pub- 
lications, besides numerous occasional ad- 
dresses. During the Civil War and after- 
wards he held the office of paymaster in 
the army, and resided in California a few 
years. He was one of the judges at the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876. He died 
in Baltimore, March 2), 1879. 

Mayes, JorL Bryan, Indian chief; born 
in the Cherokee reservation, Ga., Oct. 2, 
1833. His grandfather was JAMES ADAIR 
(q. v.). In 1838 he removed to the Ind- 
ian Territory (see CHEROKEE INDIANS), 
where he taught in the Indian schools 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, when 
he joined the Confederate army as quar- 
termaster. After the war he was elected 
to the supreme court of the Cherokees, 
and in 1887 became chief of the nation. 

Mayflower Descendants, SocietTy oF, 
an organization founded in New York 
City, Dee. 22, 1894, by the lineal descend- 
ants of the Mayflower Pilgrims. The pur- 
pose of the society is “to preserve their 
memory, their records, their history, and 
all facts rélating to them, their ancestors, 
and their posterity.” Any lineal descend- 
ant of a Pilgrim of the Mayflower who 
has reached the age of eighteen years is 
eligible to membership. The annual meet- 
ing occurs on Noy. 21, the anniversary of 
the signing of the “Compact.” The total 
membership in 1900, scattered over sey- 
eral of the New England and Middle 
States, was 2,500. Henry E. Howland is 
governor - general, and Richard Henry 
Greene is secretary-general. See Massa- 
CHUSETTS. 

Mayflower Log. The Mayflower So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, through Ambas- 
sador Bayard, petitioned the British gov- 
ernment for the return to the United 
States of the log of the ship Mayflower, 
upon which the Pilgrims sailed for this 
country in 1620. Queen Victoria favored 
the society’s request, and the relic was 
returned in June, 1897, and given into 
the keeping of the governor of Massachu- 
setts. See BraprorpD, WILLIAM; PLyM- 
outH, NEw. 
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Mayhew, JoNnATHAN, clergyman; born 
in Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Oct. 8, 1720; 
graduated at Harvard in 1744, and or- 
dained minister of the West Church, 
Boston, in 1747, which post he held until 
his death, July 9, 1766. He was a zeal- 
ous republican in politics, and his preach- 
ing and writing were remarkable for their 
controversial character. He warmly op- 
posed the operations of the British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, for he regarded it as an in- 
strument for the spread of Episcopacy. 
He became involved in a controversy with 
Dr. Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
cause the latter proposed the introduction 
of bishops into the colonies; co-operated 
with Otis and others in their resistance to 
measures of the British Parliament con- 
cerning the Americans; and was among 
the boldest of the Whigs. His death de- 
prived the cause of a stanch champion. 

Maynard, Horace, diplomatist; born 
in Waynesboro, Mass., Aug. 13, 1814; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1838; 
removed to Tennessee in 1839; admitted 
to the bar in 1845; elected to Congress 
in 1857 and 1865; attorney-general of 
Tennessee in 1864; president of the Bor- 
der State Convention in 1867; minister to 
Russia in 1875-80; appointed Postmaster- 
General by President Hayes in 1880. He 
died in Knoxville, Tenn., May 3, 1882. 

Mayo, WILLIAM KENNON, naval officer ; 
born in Drummondtown, Va., May 29, 
1829; entered the navy in 1841; and served 
in the Mexican War. In July, 1861, when 
the Virginia convention met, he was de- 
clared an alien enemy, and _ forever 
banished from that State because of his 
adhesion to the Union. His service dur- 
ing the Civil War was marked with skill 
and bravery. He was promoted com- 
modore in 1882, and retired after forty- 
five years’ service in 1886. He died in 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1900. 

Mazzei, Puivip, patriot; born in 
Tuscany in 1730; was a practising physi- 
cian at Smyrna for a while, and was en- 
gaged in mercantile business in London 
in 1755-73. He came to America in De- 
cember, 1773, with a few of his country- 
men, for the purpose of introducing into 
Virginia the cultivation of the grape, 
olive, and other fruits of Italy. He formed 
a company for the purpose. Jefferson was 


a member of it, and Mazzei bought an 
estate adjoining that of Monticello to try 
the experiment. He persevered three 
years, but the war and other causes made 
him relinquish his undertaking. Being 
an intelligent and educated man, he was 
employed by the State of Virginia to go to 
Europe to solicit a loan from the Tuscan 
government. He left his wife in Virginia, 
when he finally returned to Europe, in 
1783, where she soon afterwards died. 
He revisited the United States in 1785, 
and in 1788 wrote a work on the History 
of Politics in the United States, in 4 
volumes. In 1792 Mazzei was made privy 
councillor to the King of Poland; and in 
1802 he received a pension from the Em- 
peror Alexander, of Russia, notwithstand- 
ing he was an ardent republican. 

During the debates on Jay’s treaty, 
Jefferson watched the course of events 
from his home at Monticello with great 
interest. He was opposed to the treaty, 
and, in his letters to his partisan friends, 
he commented freely upon the conduct 
and character of Washington, regarding 
him as honest but weak, the tool and dupe 
of rogues. In one of these letters, ad- 
dressed to Mazzei, he declared that ‘in 
place of that noble love of liberty and 
republican government” which carried 
the Americans triumphantly through the 
late struggle, “an Anglican, monarchieal, 
aristocratic party” had sprung up, re- 
solved to model our form of government on 
that of Great Britain. He declared that 
the great mass of citizens, the whole land- 
ed interest, and the talent of the country, 
were republicans; but opposed to them 
were the executive (Washington), the ju- 
diciary, two out of three of the national 
legislature, “all the officers of the govern- 
ment, all who want to be officers, all timid 
men who prefer the calm despotism to 
the boisterous sea of liberty, British mer- 
chants and Americans trading on British 
capital, speculators and holders in the 
banks and publie funds—a_ contrivance 
invented for the purpose of corruption, 
and for assimilating us in all things to 
the rotten as well as the sound parts of 
the British model.” ‘“ It would give you a 
fever,’ he continued, “were I to name to 
you the apostates who have gone over 
to these heresies —men who were Sam- 
sons in the field and Solomons in the coun- 
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cil, but who have had their heads shorn 
by the harlot of England.” 

This letter was dated April 24, 1796. 
Mazzei published an Italian translation 
of it in Florence, Jan. 1, 1797. Trans- 
lated into English, it produced a sensation 
in the United States. Jefferson first saw 
it on May 9, at Bladensburg. The ad- 
ministration newspapers and pamphleteers 
attacked Jefferson with energy, but he 
kept silent on the subject. This letter 
caused Washington to lose faith in Jeffer- 
son, and it was never restored. It was 
used as political capital by the Federalists 
until the election of Jefferson to the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1800. 
Mazzei died in Pisa, March 19, 1816. 

Mead, Epwarp C., author; born in 
Newton, Mass., Jan. 12, 1837; received 
an academic education; travelled in the 
Orient in 1858-59, and later engaged in 
farming. He is the author of Genealogical 
History of the Lee Family of Virginia and 
Maryland; Biographical Sketch of Anna 
M. Chalmers; and Historic Homes of the 
Southwest Mountains of Virginia. 

Mead, Epwin Doak, editor of the New 
England Magazine; born in Chesterfield, 
N. H., Sept. 29, 1849; studied in English 
and German universities, 1875-79; since 
then engaged in lecturing and literary 
work. He is the director of the Old 
South historical work in Boston, and has 
edited and annotated many of the Old 
South leaflets. 

Meade, Grorck Gorpon, military offi- 
cer; born in Cadiz, Spain, Dec. 31, 1815; 
graduated at West Point in 1835, served 
in the war with the Seminoles, and re- 
signed from the army in 1836. He prac- 
tised civil engineering until May, 1842, 
when he was appointed a second lieuten- 
ant of topographical engineers, serving 
through the war against Mexico, attach- 
ed to the staff, first of General Taylor, 
and then of General Scott. The citizens 
of Philadelphia presented him with an 
elegant sword on his return from Mexico. 
In the summer of 1861 he was made a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, having 
been in charge of the surveys on the 
northern lakes until that year as captain 
of engineers. He was in the Army of the 
Potomae, active and efficient, from 1861 
until the close of the war. In June, 1862, 
he was made major-general of volunteers, 


and was in command of the Army of the 
Potomac in the summer of 1863. On July 
1, 2, and 3, of that year he fought the 
decisive battle of Gettysburg. In 1864 
he was made major-general in the United 
States army; and from July, 1865, to 


GEORGE GORDON MEADE, 


August, 1866, was in command of the 
Military Division of the Atlantic, and sub- 
sequently of the Department of the East 
and the military district comprising the 
States of Florida, Georgia, and Alabama. 
In 1865 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from .Harvard University. He died in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1872. The citizens 
of Philadelphia presented to his wife the 
house in which he died, and $100,000 was 
afterwards raised for his family. See 
ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS; Everett, Ep- 
WARD; GETTYSBURG, BATTLE OF, 

Meade, Ricuarp WorsAM, naval offi- 
cer; born in New York City, Oct. 9, 1837; 
entered the navy as midshipman in 1850; 
promoted passed midshipman, 1856; mas- 
ter and lieutenant, 1858; lieutenant-com- 
mander, 1862; commander, 1868; captain, 
1880; commodore, 1892; and rear-admiral, 
1894; and was retired in May, 1895. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served with much 
distinction. Im 1861-62 he was instructor 
in gunnery on the receiving ship Ohio, 
in Boston; in the latter half of 1862 he 
commanded the Lowisville, and was em- 
ployed in aiding the Western armies and 
in checking guerilla warfare between 
Memphis and Helena on the Mississippi 
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River. From September, 1863, till May, 
1864, he commanded the gunboat Marble- 
head, of the South Atlantic blockading 
squadron. He took part in the battle of 
Stono River, 8S. C., Dec. 25, 1863, when he 
resisted the Confederate attempts to sink 
his vessel, drive the National transports 
out of the river, and turn the left flank 
of General Gillmore. Later he landed and 
destroyed the batteries of the enemy. In 
1864-65, while with the Western Gulf 
blockading squadron, he destroyed or 
captured seven blockade-runners. In 
1870, in the international yacht race in 
New York Harbor, he commanded the 
America, which outsailed the English com- 
petitor, Cambria. In 1893 he was naval 
commissioner to the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition. His retirement before the 
age limit resulted from a disagreement 
with the Navy Department concerning the 
way in which he had been treated offi- 
cially. An article which appeared in the 
New York Tribune represented Admiral 
Meade as criticising the administration, 
and using the sentence, “I am an Ameri- 
can and a Union man—two things this 
administration can’t stand.” Subsequent- 
ly when Secretary Herbert asked him to 
affirm or deny this criticism he returned a 
non-committal answer. Soon there were 
rumors that he would be court-martialled 
for disrespect to the President, whereupon 
he requested his retirement. President 
Cleveland, in granting his request, cen- 
sured his conduct. He died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 4, 1897. 

Meade, WrttiAM, clergyman; born 
near Millwood, Frederick (now Clarke) 
co., Va., Nov. 11, 1789; son of Richard 
Kidder Meade, one of Washington’s con- 
fidential aides; graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1808, and became a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
was an earnest and active worker for his 
church and the best interests of religion. 
In 1829 he was made assistant bishop of 
the diocese of Virginia, and became bishop 
on the death of Bishop Moore in 1841. 
For several years he was the acknowl- 
edged head of the “ evangelical ” branch of 
the Church in the United States. In 1856 
he published Old Churches, Ministers, and 
Families in Virginia. He died in Rich- 
mond, Va., March 14, 1862. 

Meagher, Tromas Francis, military 


officer; born in Waterford, Ireland, Aug. 
3, 1823; was educated in Ireland and in 
England. In 1846 he became one of the 
leaders of the Young Ireland party. He 
was already distinguished for his oratory, 
and was sent to France to congratulate 
the French Republic in 1848. On his re- 
turn he was arrested on a charge of 
sedition and held to bail. Afterwards 
charged with treason, he was again ar- 
rested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. That sentence was commuted 
to banishment for life to Van Diemen’s 
Land, from which he escaped, and landed 
in New York in 1852. Lecturing with suc- 
cess for a while, he studied law, entered 
upon its practice, and in 1856 edited the 
Trish News. When the Civil War broke 
out he raised a company in the 69th New 
York Volunteers, and, as major of the 
regiment, fought bravely at Bull Run. 
Early in 1862 he was promoted brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and served in the 
Army of the Potomac in the campaign 
against Richmond that year. He was in 
Richardson’s division in the battle of An- 
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tietam. Engaged in the desperate battle 
of Fredericksburg, he was badly wounded. 
Immediately after the battle of CHANCEL- 
LORSVILLE (q. v.) he resigned. He was 
recommissioned brigadier-general of volun- 
teers early in 1864, and was assigned to 
the command of the district of Etowah. 
In 1865 he was appointed secretary, and 
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in 1866 became acting governor of Mon- 
tana. While engaged in operations against 
hostile Indians, he was drowned at Fort 
Benton, Mont., July 1, 1867. 

Mechanic Arts. See AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES ; SCHOOLS or TECHNOLOGY; MAN- 
UAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Mechanicsville, or LEllison’s Mill, 
BATTLE OF. Gen. Robert E. Lee, who had 
been recalled from Georgia, was placed in 
command of the Confederate army led by 
Johnston, after the latter was wounded 
(see Farr Oaks, BATTLE or). He pre- 
pared to strike McClellan a fatal blow or 
to raise the siege of Richmond. He had 
quietly withdrawn Jackson and his troops 
from the Shenandoah Valley, to have him 


On the right side of the Chickahominy 
General Porter was posted with 27,000 
men and ten heavy guns in battery. At 
3 P.M., on the 26th, Gen. A. P. Hill cross- 
ed the river and drove a regiment and a 
battery at Mechaniesville back to the 
main line near Ellison’s Mill, where the 
Nationals were strongly posted. There, 
on a hill, McCall’s Pennsylvania Reserves 
were posted, 8,500 strong, with five bat- 
teries. These, with a part of Meade’s bri- 
gade, were supported by regulars under 
Morell and Sykes. General Reynolds held 
the right, and General Seymour the left, 
and the brigades of Martindale and Griffin 
were deployed on the right of McCall. In 
the face of these formidable obstacles, and 


: 
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MECHANICSVILLE, 1862. 


suddenly strike the right flank of McClel- 
lan’s army at Mechanicsville and uncover 
the passage of that stream, when a heavy 
force would join him, sweep down the left 
side of the Chickahominy towards the 
York River, and seize the communications 
of the Army of the Potomac with the 
White House. McClellan did not discover 
Jackson’s movement until he had reached 
Hanover Court-house. He had already 
made provision for a defeat by arrange- 
ments for a change of base from the 
Pamunkey to the James River; and when, 
on the morning of June 25, 1862, he heard 
of the advance of Jackson on his right, 
he abandoned all thought of moving on 
Richmond, took a defensive position, and 
prepared for a retreat to the James River. 
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a heavy fire of infantry and artillery, the 
leading brigades of Hill advanced, fol- 
lowed by Longstreet’s, and moved to the 
attack. They massed on the National 
right to turn it, expecting Jackson to fall 
upon the same wing at the same time; but 
this movement was foiled by Seymour. A 
terrific battle ensued. The Confederates 
were hurled back with fearful carnage. 
At 9 p.m. the battle of Mechanicsville, or 
Ellison’s Mill, ceased. The loss of the 
Nationals was about 400; that of the 
Confederates, between 3,000 and 4,000. 
By this victory Richmond was placed 
at the mercy of the National army; but 
McClellan, considering his army and 
stores in peril, prepared to transfer both 
to the James River. 


MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—MEDALS 


Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
See DECLARATIONS OF INDE- 


pendence. 
PENDENCE. 


Medal of Honor Legion, an organ- 
ization of officers and enlisted men of the 


of Congress of 1862. Up to 1901, 1,500 of 
these medals had been awarded to veterans 


of the army, and 600 to naval veterans, 


Union army who, during the Civil War, 


were awarded medals of honor for special 
acts of bravery and devotion under an act 


Medals. 


Date of Resolution. | 


To whom presented. 


For what service. 


March 25, 
Nov. 4, 
July 26, 
“ce 

“ee ee 

Sept. 24, 
Nov. 3, 
cc “e 

e ae 

March 9, 
“ee e 

“ee “ 

Oct. 29, 
Oct. 16, 
March 29, 
March 3, 
Jan. 29, 
“a “ee 

“ “ee 

March 3, 
Jan eG, 
a “ce 

“cc “ 

Jan. 11, 
Oct. 20, 
“ee ae 

ae “ce 

Oct. 21, 
Nov. 3, 
“ce a 

ae ae 

ce “ee 

“e ac 

4c “ee 

“ ce 

“ “ 

Feb. 27, 
Feb; 22; 
“ee oe 

April 4, 
“ “e 

Feb. 13, 
July 16, 
March 2, 
March 3, 
March 9, 
May 9, 
Aug. 4, 
May 11, 
Dec. 21, 
July 16, 
July 12, 
March 3, 
Dec. 17, 
Jan. 28, 
July 26, 


1776 
17717 
179 


« 
«“ 
1780 
73 
« 


1781 
“ 
ce 
“ee 


1787 
1800 
1805 
1813 
“ 
“ 
«“ 
1814 
“ce 
“ 
4b 
“ 
«“ 
“ 
« 
« 
“ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
“ 
‘ 
1815 
1816 


oe 


1818 


a3 


1835 
1846 
1347 


“ 
1848 
1854 
1858 


1861 


1862 J 


1864 


1866 


Gen. George Washington.........seeeee- 
Brig.-Gen. Horatio Gates................ 
Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne........... on 
Lieut.-Col. De Fleury: i062 .c08 0: dence 
Maj. John Stewart... .....cscccccesess 
Maj. Henry Lee....... aysiatetateralaretavererncete (aid 
John Paulding... ....- Apocageran eacetes 
Waid Williamsivn lelelersieietetelelsierslels/sleisielatere 
URaAe eV aw Wall nce eenameecseem cians. 
Brig.-Gen. Daniel Morgan.............- 
Lieut.-Col. William A. Washington...... 
Lieut.-Col. John E, Howard............- 
Maj.-Gen. Nathanael Greene............ 
Capa TObn Paul NOMes nner elev seletsleelels 
Capt: Thomas) (UruxtoOms. ccc. sies le esse 
ComaEdward) Preble. cr. cise sie vis cirisiniee 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt; Stephene Decatur ive rsjesrs/elelaisieielslein's 
Capt. William Bainbridge. .............. 
Lieut. Edward R. McCall............... 
Cow, Oliver Perryaccuis caccaee clea cinte 
Capt. Jesse D. Elliott...... Sodas Gas 
Capt. James Lawrence.......0...dceass 
Com. Thomas Macdonough 
Capt. Robert. Henley... ....-...06.45 0 
Lieut. Stephen Cassim..a ccc. oes eee sae nes 
Capt. Lewis Warrington ....c..ecce..ss, 
Capt. Johnston Blakely (to the widow).. 
Maj.-Gen. Jacob Brown........-...-eee- 
Maj:-Gen, Peter B. Porters. «acc ood 
Brign=Gens Ho We Ripleyiercietrere crac cieccinere 
Brig.-Gen. James Miller... ....5....0cs. 
Maj.-Gen, Winfield Scott....... ........ 
Maj.-Gen. Edmund P. Gaines........... 
Maj.-Gen. Alexander Macomb........... 
Maj.-Gen. Andrew Jackson............. 
Capt. Charles Stewart... 
Capt. James’ Biddle... aie anes seinen 
Maj,-Gen. William H. Harrison...,..... 
Gov, [saad Shelby <sseus oo cciisalclemta eek 
Col. George Groghan (22 years after)..... 
Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor. ...........0.. 
“ iT “ 
British, French, and Spanish officers 
and crews } 
Maj.-Gen, Winfield Scott. ......- 
Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor............e. 
Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham............. 


Dr. Frederick H. Rose, of the British navy 


Naval, to be bestowed upon petty offi- 
cers, seamen, and: marines distin- 
guished for gallantry in action, ete. ; 
O00 SSSUGG. tenis oe. hares esiarenreceret 


Army, to non-commissioned officers 
and privates for gallantry in action, 
OUCH a, OOO) ISSWGA iris iia veleteiareierniateleiers j 

Maj.-Gen, Ulysses S. Grant. 

Cornelins Vanderbiltyasasetisesee cnc 


Capts. Creighton, Low, and Stouffler.... ; 
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Capture of Boston. .-...s-sscccccceceees 
Defeat of Burgoyne, ..ysccesesricss 
Storming of Stony Point 
a3 “ te ina 
“ “ee “ee “ 


Surprise of Paulus Hook 
Capture of André.... 
‘ 


“ ‘ 
“c “ cc 


“cc “ce “a 


Victory at Eutaw Springs. sla cinteleuisielelellatane 


Capture of the Serapis, 1779....... 
Action with the Vengeance (French)..... 
ELIPOlinw cle esicces:coclssicicsisin ales ale'es wise alels 
Capture Of the Geerrtere..2- ccc selsie sc 
RS EV OUNCE ots cineliesieieeie's ace 
G3 (¢ Macedonian ..........%. 
: ae SAV. 0% cv ecie 
a Sg Boxer . 
Victory on Lake Erie ateiatstctalelassitte se 


Capture of ee Peek nen 
AY4 IGtORY, on Lake Champlain. 


oe oe ce “ 
Capture of the Hpervier 
Ke Reindeer 
Victory of Chippewa, etc 
&“ “ “ 


e ae ins 
ae ee “ec 
“e “ ae 
ch So HINTS sorein otmsierste otas)eleistelalaue eects 
ce SSS Plattsburgy > ccc cme cs cel cisic 
cc si eNew Orleansacce.aoeince cies 
Capture of the Cyane and Levant....... 
“ Be PERGUM Bs «cr chais calhoaccaeos 
Victory of the’ Thames. 7... ccscc. sec cus 
“ee “ “ 
Defence of Fort Stevenson, 1813........ 
Victory on Rio Grande... cc ek wesc cee 
Capture oti Monterey nce cccue cece oye 


Rescuing crew of U.S. brig-of-war Som- 
{ ers before Vera Cruz, Dec. 7, 1846... 
MGRICAM! GCAMPAIZIN Kisses aisiein sa. aieisisieicieis 
Victory of Buena Vista................ 
Release of Martin Koszta 
For humanity—care of yellow - fever 
patients from Jamaica to New York 
on the U.S. 8S. Susquehanna......... 


(At Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, the 27th 
Maine volunteered to remain for the 
i battle, although its term had expired. | 

All its members received medals.... | 
Victories of Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, 
Chattanoopans.snt sccee cco ene \ 

Gift of ship Vanderbilt. . F 

Boxe 500 passengers ‘from the S.S. i) 
San Francisco, July 26, 1853. Creigh- 
ton, of the Three Bells, Glasgow ; 
Low, of the bark Kelly, ‘of Boston; 
; and Stonffler, of the ship Antarctic, 
| TAV ON POOL! Nore erersielocisisinteineie ve tlete aires 


of which 69 were on account of the war 
with Spain. 
The following table is a list 
of the medals awarded by the Congress of 
the United States. 


Metal. 


Gold. 
ae 


“ 


Silver. 
Gold. 


Silver. 
“ 


“ce 


Gold. 
Silver. 


““ 


Gold. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS—MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN THE U. S. 
MEDALS AWARDED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continuwed. 
Date of Resolution. To whom presented, For what service. Metal. 
March 2, 1867 CY RUBE Ves HOLE T ccradieiheretnntere nieces. cece Laying the Atlantic cable............... Gold. 
March 16, ** REONZELEGADOGY, Wirteneicieraiatis'sisiajeteveisieiaisere Promotion of education................ sh 
Saving William H. Seward from assas 
March 1, 1871 George F. Robinson... .......ccccsescees sination, April 14, 1865. Besides the us 
medal $5, 000 Ss ci cclewvs e's ee koreeniae « 
: Saving passengers from the Metis, of 
‘ Capt. Crandall and others, Long Island Fee hg SNe ‘ 
Feb. 24, 1873 { light-house keeper and inne ae } 1 ee eee and Providence ine, « 
June 16, 1874 | Centennial medals,........2...csessees oe Lake cS ed es 
ee have been presented as yards 
June 20, ‘* Life-savi Ralse t od class... for life-saving since the passage of Gold & 
: ES Oe aa 2a less 4 the resolution 167 gold and 209 silver silver. 
rt medals up to July 1, 1892....,....... 


Medical Schools. Medical education 
in the United States at the close of the 
school year 1898-99 was promoted by 151 
schools, which had 4,389 professors and 
instructors, and a total of 23,778 students. 
As far as reported the endowments of 
these schools aggregated $1,422,873. The 
value of the grounds and buildings was 
placed at $13,121,529, and the libraries 
eontained about 131,999 volumes. These 
schools included the regular medical, the 
homeopathic, the eclectic, and the physio- 
medical, and with few exceptions the prin- 
cipal ones were departments of large col- 
leges and universities. 

Medicine and Surgery in the United 
States. The position of physician - gen- 
eral of the colony of Virginia was held one 
year by Lawrence Bohun, who arrived 
1610; and afterwards by John Pot, the 
first permanent resident physician in the 
United States. Samuel Fuller, first phy- 
sician of New England, arrived in the 
Mayflower in 1620, and Johannes Ja Mon- 
tagne, first permanent medical settler in 
New Amsterdam, arrived 1637, followed 
the next year by Gerrit Schult and Hans 
Kiersted, while Abraham Staats settled at 
Albany prior to 1650. Lambert Wilson, a 
“chirurgeon ” or surgeon, was sent to 
New England in 1629 to serve the colony 
three years, and “to educate and instruct 
in his art one or more youths.” 


Anatomical lectures were delivered in 
Harvard College by Giles Firman be- 
IOV RE ade oe hLahelels9: Cy tw Cacy Okc aR CR PC RC RR ACN ease Oe 

Earliest law to regulate practice of 
medicine in the colonies was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1649; adopted 
by New York 

Earliest recorded autopsy and verdict 
of a coroner's jury was made in 


1647 


1665 


Maryland on a negro supposed to 
have been murdered by his master ; 
surgeons received fees for ‘ dissect- 
ing and viewing the corpse,” one 
hogshead of tobacco Sept. 24, 
Treatise on small-pox and measles pub- 
lished at Boston by Thomas Thacher ; 
a sheet 15% x 10% inches—the 
first medical work published in 
AMOCPICA. dec csavel srstevs gore seeisieus ae eter 
First quarantine act passed by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. . 
First general hospital chartered in the 
colonies —— Pennsylvania hospital of 
Philadelphia —organized 1751, open- 
OCU ovate te: cag ester anateer aaa sche ne tals hiss Dec., 
Medical department, University 
Pennsylvania, toumdedian. eienie teres ce 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
medical department of King’s Col- 
lege, New York, established 
First clinical instruction in America 
given by Thomas Bond in Penn- 
sylvania hospital 
Term ‘doctor’ first applied to medi- 
cal practitioners or ‘“ physitians”’ 
in America (Toner) 
Medical department, 
sity, founded 
Philadelphia Dispensary for the gratui- 
tous treatment of the sick poor, first 
in the United States, established 
Marliest example of a special American 
Pharmacopeia is a_ thirty-two-page 
work of William Brown, published 
at Philadelphia, and designed espe- 
cially for the army 
“ Doctors’ mob’ in New York 
New York Dispensary organized Jan. 
Arlo sinc orponreated aire ielerere erate 
Elisha Perkins, of Norwich, Conn., 
patents his ‘ metallic tractors,” after- 
wards known as “ Perkinism”’...... 
First original American medical jour- 
nal, the Medical Repository, appears. 
Medical department of Dartmouth Col- 
lege established 
First general quarantine act passes 
Congress Feb. 23, 
First vaccination in United States per- 
formed by Benjamin Waterhouse, pro- 
fessor in Harvard College, on his four 
children . July, 1800 


1657 


‘Harvard Univer- 


1796 
Oia 
1798 


1799 
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First vaccine institute in the United 
States organized by James Smith in 
istNhotenaiey INGls pchencs tha coo tole S 

American Dispensatory published by 
Ucoiawat I2XeYebsmhol (Corson a ooacccGnt mod 

Ovariotomy performed incidentally by 
Robert Houston in Glasgow (1701) 
and by L’Aumonier, in Rouen (1781), 
is performed by Ephraim McDowell, 
Oe IN MANO Sig 5 oGoanoooo Dado S HOOo HS 

United States vaccine agency establish- 


ed by Congress (discontinued in 
SDD Vi ey repenane, uetereeer ers ise Miele. saoaemtto taste 
Work on Therapeutics and Materia 


Medica, the first in the United States 
and best in the English language 
at that time, published by Nathaniel 
(ClayouneN Gaoaudodoobdodoocsawon dss 
John Syng Dorsey, of Philadelphia, 
author of Elements of Surgery 
(1814), and first surgeon to tie the 
external iliac artery, died (aged 35). 


New York Wye and Lar Infirmary 
TEOUM YL AA qipam TOGO Obs OOOO GO OAD 
Pennsylvania Hye and Har Infirmary, 


Philadel lia LOU eCicesrsmtett ere steel te 
Benjamin W. Dudley, founder of the 
medical department, University of 
Transylvania, Lexington, Ky., tre- 
phines the skull for epilepsy, prob- 
ably the first instance in the United 
States 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
BOSTON, LOUNGE rete ieieiekloteistoeel onesie 
Dispensatory of the United States of 
America, first published by Franklin 
Bache and George B. Wood.......... 
Oesophagotomy first performed by John 
Watson, of New York; case reported. 
Water-cures introduced into the United 
States by R. T. Trall, who opened a 
hydropathic institute in New York in 


1844, and Joel Shew, at Lebanon 
S DDIM ES ING CV sw eee ccs ease hin neccsass ometeyee 
Left subclavian artery tied by J. 
Kearney ROG Sersireencseersietercheaisieietenens 


Collodion first applied to surgical pur- 
poses by J. Parker Maynard in Bos- 
(OO 4 A Ge Oe Bo bee Solo a Cimico'n 2 biota 

Hlizabeth Blackwell graduated M.D. 
at the medical school of Geneva, 
N. Y. (the first woman in the United 
SCAU yor cot steus eter ce aes eretoennerente ns Jan., 

Virst excision of the hip-joint in the 
United States performed by Henry 
J. Bigelow, professor in Harvard Col- 
lege 

Elkanah Williams, of Cincinnati, earliest 


specialist in ophthalmology, begins 
WEACTICE. 5 cio ore sia ere ares acu he revere ears 
Arteria innominata tied for the first 


time by Valentine Mott, of New York 
(1818) ; by R. W. Hall, of Baltimore 


(18380); by WH. S. Cooper, of San 
Francisco (1859); and again, being 


the first case in which the patient’s 
life was saved, by A. W. Smyth, of 
ING Wie OPLG AIG veccnelastinateetsdaToncue neon eron 
Horace Green, said to have been the 
first specialist in diseases of the 
PHNOM ancl Mess LCC retere thats emesis 


1802 
1806 


1809 


1813 


1817 


1828 
1829 


1833 
1844 


1845 
1846 


1847 


1849 


Centennial international medical con- 
gress held in Philadelphia.......... 
New York Polyclinic organized 1880-81, 
opened 


1876 
1882 


Valentine Mott, of New York, reports 
four apparently successful inocula- 
tions for hydrophobia, performed by 
impolite i.e ctstersee tars aie oe eemwel aes ioke Oct., 

The ninth international medical con- 
gress held in Washington. .Sept. 5-10, 

International medico - legal congress 
opens in Steinway Hall...... June 4, 

Fortieth meeting of American Medical 
Association opens in Newport, R. I.. 

June 25, 

Experiments with the Brown-Séquard 
life elixir cause the death of ten peo- 
ple in Shamokin, Pa......... Aug. 16, 

The stetho-telephone is patented by 
James Louth, Chicago....... Jan. 27, 

The twelfth annual congress of the 
American Laryngological Association 
meets in Baltimore.......... May 29, 

New York Institution for the Diseases 
of the Eye and Ear is incorporated 
and opened as a free hospital...... 

Aug. 19, 

American Institution of Homeopathy 
meets in Washington, D. C.....June, 

Pan - American medical congress in 
Washington is opened by President 
Cleveland “Sc sSee te sae omens ware Sept. 5, 

Fifteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medico-Psychological Association 
in) Philadelphiat= —sciees.cisee June 15, 

Triennial congress of American Asso- 
ciation of Physicians and Surgeons 
opens in Washington, D. C....May 29, 


1886 
1886 
1889 


1889 


1889 
1890 


1890 


1890 


1892 
1893 
1894 


1894 


Meigs, MonTGOMERY CUNNINGHAM, mil- 
itary officer; born in Augusta, Ga., May 
3, 1816; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy, and commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Ist Artil- 
lery and a brevet second heutenant of en- 
gineers, all on July 1, 1836; resigned 
July 31, 1837; reappointed brevet second 
lieutenant of engineers on the following 
day; promoted first lieutenant in 1838; 
captain in 1853; colonel of the 11th In- 
fantry and brigadier-general and quarter- 
master-general, in May, 1861; brevetted 
major - general, U. 8S. A., July 5, 1864; 
and was retired, Feb. 6, 1882. He was 
considered the foremost scientific officer 
in the regular army, and distinguished 
himself as its quartermaster-general dur- 
ing the Civil War, and also as an engineer. 
While in the latter service he was em- 
ployed in the construction of a number of 
forts, and superintended the building of 
the Potomac aqueduct, of the wings and 
dome of the extension of the national 
Capitol, and of the extension of the Post- 
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MEIGS 


Office Department. Subsequently he was 


employed in preparing plans for the 
National Museum, and the new State, 


MONTGOMERY CUNNINGHAM MEIGS. 


War, and Navy Department buildings, and, 
after his retirement, was the architect of 
the new Pension building, all in Washing- 
ton. He presented a remarkable collection 
of historical articles to the United States 
government, for deposit in the National 


Museum. He died in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 2, 1892. 
Meigs, ReturN JONATHAN, military 


officer; born in Middletown, Conn., Dee. 
17, 1734; hastened with a company to 
Cambridge after the affair at Lexington; 
accompanied Arnold to Quebec, with the 
rank of major, where he was made pris- 
oner; and having raised a regiment in 
1777, was made a colonel, and performed 
a brilliant exploit at Sac Harpor (q. v.). 
He commanded a regiment at STony 
Point (q. v.), and served faithfully to 
the end of the war. He was one of the 
first settlers of Marietta, O. He died in 
the Cherokee agency, Ga., Jan. 28, 1823. 
Meigs, RETURN JONATHAN, jurist; 
born in Middletown, Conn., in Novem- 
ber, 1765; son of the preceding; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1785; and went 
with his father to Marietta, O., in 1788. 
There he took a conspicuous part in pub- 
lie affairs, and was often engaged in Ind- 
ian fights. In 1803-4 he was chief-justice 
of Ohio; and for two years he was com- 


mander of the St. Charles district of 
Louisiana, with the brevet of colonel, 
U.S. A. He was a United States district 


judge in Michigan; United States Sen- 
ator from 1808 to 1810; and governor of 
Ohio from 1810 to 1814. His services 
during the War of 1812 were of incaleu- 
lable value. From 1814 to 1823 he was 
Postmaster-General. He died in Marietta, 
O., March 29, 1825. 

Meigs, Forr. When, in 1813, General 
Harrison heard of the advance of Win- 
chester to the Maumee and the Raisin, he 
ordered all of his available force to push 
forward to reinforce that officer. The 
advancing column was soon met by fugi- 
lives from Frenchtown, and thoughts of 
marching on Malden were abandoned for 
the time. The troops fell back to the 
rapids of the Maumee, and there built a 
fortification which was called Fort Meigs, 
in honor of the governor of Ohio. Har- 
rison’s troops there were about 1,800 in 
number, and were employed under the 
direction of Captain Wood, chief engineer 
of his army. The work was about 2,500 
yards in circumference, the whole of 
which, with the exception of several small 
intervals left for block-houses, was to be 
picketed with timber 15 feet long and 
from 10 to 12 inches in diameter, set 3 
feet in the ground. When the fort was 
finished, March, 1813, the general and 
engineer left the camp in the care of 
Captain Leftwich, who ceased work upon 
it, utterly neglected the suffering garri- 
son, and actually burned the pickets for 
fire-wood. On the return of Wood, work 
on the fort was resumed, and pushed 
towards completion. 

Harrison had forwarded Kentucky 
troops from Cincinnati, and on April 12 
he himself arrived at. Fort Meigs. He 
had been informed on the way of the fre- 
quent appearance of Indian scouts near 
the rapids, and little skirmishes with 
what he supposed to be the advance of a 
more powerful force. Expecting to find 
Fort Meigs invested by the British and 
Indians, he took with him all the troops 
on the Auglaize and St. Mary’s Rivers. 
He was agreeably disappointed to find, 
on his arrival, that no enemy was near 
in force. They soon appeared, however. 
Proctor, at Fort Malden, had formed plans 
for an early invasion of the Maumee Val- 
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ley. Ever since the massacre at French- 
town he had been active in concentrating 
a large Indian force for the purpose at 
Amherstburg. He so fired the zeal of 
Tecumseh and the Prophet by promises 


FORT 


which they were sheltered. Their ammuni- 
tion was scarce, and it was used spar- 
ingly; they had an abundant supply of 
food and water for a long siege. Still 
Harrison felt anxious. He looked hourly 
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LOOKING UP THE MAUMEE VALLEY, FROM FORT MEIGS. 


of future success in the schemes for an 
Indian confederation that, at the begin- 
ning of April, the great Shawnee warrior 
was at Fort Malden with 1,500 Indians. 
Full 600 of them were drawn from the 
country between Lake Michigan and the 
Wabash. On April 23 Proctor, with 
white and dusky soldiers, more than 
2,000 in number, left Amherstburg on a 
brig and smaller vessels, and, accom- 
panied by two gunboats and some artil- 
lery, arrived at the mouth of the Maumee, 
12 miles from Fort Meigs, on the 26th, 
where they landed. One of the royal 
engineers (Captain Dixon) was sent up 
with a party to construet works on the 
left bank of the Maumee, opposite Fort 
Meigs. 

On April 28 Harrison was informed of 
the movement of Proctor and his forces. 
He knew that Gen. Green Clay was on the 
march with Kentuckians, and he despatch- 
ed Capt. William Oliver with an oral mes- 


sage urging him to press forward by 
forced marches. Meanwhile Proctor and 


his forces had arrived, and on the morning 
of May 1, 1813, he opened a cannonade and 
bombardment from the site of Maumee 
City upon Fort Meigs, and continued, with 
slight intermission, for five days, but with- 
out much injury to the fort and garrison. 
The fire was returned occasionally by 18- 
pounders. The Americans had built a 
strong traverse athwart the fort, behind 


up the Maumee for the appearance of Clay 
with reinforcements. The latter had heard 
the cannonading at the fort, and had 
pressed forward as rapidly as possible. 
Proctor had thrown a force of British and 
Indians across the river to gain the rear 
of the fort, and these the vanguard of Clay 
encountered. When the latter officer drew 
near he received explicit orders from Har- 
rison to detach 800 men from his brigade, 
to be landed on the Jeft bank of the river, 
a mile and a half above Fort Meigs, to 
attack the British batteries, spike their 
guns, destroy their carriages, and then 
cross the river to the fort; the remainder 
of Clay’s troops to fight their way to the 
fort. 

These orders met Clay as he was de- 
scending the Maumee in boats (May 5). 
Colonel Dudley was appointed to lead the 
expedition against the British batteries. 
The work was successfully performed; but 
a band of riflemen, under Capt. Leslie 
Combs, being attacked by some Indians in 
ambush, Dudley led reinforcements to 
them. The Indians were soon put to flight, 
but Dudley, unmindful of his instructions, 
pushed on in pursuit, leaving Col. Isaae 
Shelby in charge of the batteries. Both 
the British and Indians were reinforced ; 
the batteries were retaken; and after a 
sharp fight, in which Shelby’s troops par- 
ticipated, Dudley’s whole command was 
put to flight, and dispersed in great con- 
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fusion. A great part of them were killed 
or captured. Dudley was slain and sealped, 
and Combs and many companions were 
marched to Fort Miami below as prison- 
ers. Of the 800 who landed from the boats 
only 170 escaped to Fort Meigs. 

While these scenes were occurring on 
the left bank of the Maumee, there was a 
desperate struggle on the fort side. A part 
of the remainder of Clay’s command, under 
Col. W. E. Boswell, having landed a short 
distance above the fort, were ordered to 
fight their way in. They were soon at- 
tacked by a body of British and Indians, 
but were joined by a sallying party from 
the fort; and while a sharp struggle was 
going on there, Harrison ordered a help- 
ful sortie from the fort to attack some 
works cast up by the enemy near a deep 
ravine. This was done by 350 men, under 
Col. John Miller, of the regulars. They 
found a motley force there, 850 strong, 
but they were soon driven away and their 
cannon spiked. The fight was desperate, 
the Americans being surrounded at one 
point by four times their own number. 
The victors returned to the fort with forty- 
three captives. Boswell 
in the mean time had : 
utterly routed the force 
before him at the point ise 
of the bayonet. Fort 
Meigs was saved. The 
result of that day’s 
fighting, and the ill- 
success of all efforts to 
reduce the fort, caused 
Proctor’s Indian allies 
to desert him, and the 
Canadian militia to 
turn their faces home- 
ward. The Prophet 
had been promised by 
Proctor the whole Ter- 
ritory of Michigan as 
his trophy, and Tecum- 
seh was to have the 
person of General Har- 
rison, whom he had in- 
tensely hated since the 
BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 
(q. v.), aS his. These promises were un- 
fulfilled, and the Indians left in disgust. 
Only Tecumseh’s commission and pay of a 
brigadier-general in the British army se- 
eured his further services. 
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Melville, Grorae WaALLAcE, naval en- 
gineer; born in New York, Jan. 10, 1841; 
was educated in the public schools and at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; enter- 
ed the U. 8. N. as third assistant engineer 
on July 29, 1861; was promoted second 
assistant engineer, Dec. 18, 1862; first as-» 
sistant engineer, Jan. 30, 1865; passed as- 
sistant engineer, Feb. 24, 1874; and chief 
engineer, March 4, 1881. On Jan. 16, 
1888, Captain Melville was appointed chief 
of the bureau of steam engineering in the 
navy, with the relative rank of commo- 
dore, a post he has since retained. On 
the abolition of the grade of commodore 
by the Navy Personnel act in 1899 he was 
given the rank of rear-admiral during his 
occupancy of the office of chief engineer. 
In 1879 he joined the Jeannette polar ex- 
pedition under the command of Lieut. 
George W. De Long, and sailed from San 
Francisco July 8. The vessel was crush- 
ed by the ice and sunk June 12, 1881. 
Melville and De Long succeededin reaching 
land 150 miles apart, with a portion of the 
crew. De Long and all but two of his men 
perished from cold and starvation on the 
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MAP OF THE SIKGE OF FORT MEIGS. 


banks of the Lena. The next spring Mel- 
ville with his companions explored the 
delta for traces of the missing party. 
After finding the remains of De Long and 
his companions he returned to the United 
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GEORGE WALLACE MELVILLE. 


States. He has contributed largely to 
the building up of the new navy; designed 
the triple-screw machinery for the two 
swiftest cruisers, Columbia and Minneapo- 
lis; and invented many mechanical ap- 
pliances. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
author of In the Lena Delta. See ARrcTIC 
EXPLORATIONS. 

Melyn, CorneLius, patroon; born in 
Antwerp; came to Manhattan in 1639, and 
was so pleased that he returned and 
brought over his family and began a 
colony on Staten Island, under the au- 
thority of the Amsterdam directors. His 
domain was near the Narrows, and he was 
vested with the privilege of a patroon. 
Melyn was active, and was chosen one of 
the Eight Men, under Kieft. He quarrelled 
with Kieft, and, as president of the Hight 
Men, he wrote a vigorous letter to’ the 
States-General urging them to interfere in 
behalf of the province. On the accession 
of Stuyvesant, he was falsely accused of 
rebellious practices as one of Kieft’s coun- 
cil of Hight Men, and a prejudiced verdict 
was given against him. He was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ banishment from the 
colony, to pay a heavy fine, and to “ forfeit 
all benefits to be derived from the com- 
pany.” Kuyter, another of the Eight in- 


volved in the same charges, received a 
somewhat less severe punishment. He and 
Melyn sailed for Holland in the same ship 
with Kieft, which was lost on the coast 
ot Wales, but both were saved, while 
eighty others were drowned. The au- 
thorities in Holland reversed the sentence, 
and Melyn and Kuyter returned to Man- 
hattan, when he demanded that his vin- 
dication should be made as public as had 
the sentence of disgrace; but his redress 
was denied. Melyn was persistently per- 
secuted by Stuyvesant, and at length, 
weary with suffering, he returned to Hol- 
land to seek justice there. He joined dele- 
gates of the commonalty of New Amster- 
dam, who wrote voluminous documents, 
filled with complaints against Stuyvesant’s 
administration. There were promises of 
relief, but their fulfilment was delayed, 
and when Melyn returned to New Nether- 
land Stuyvesant renewed his persecutions. 
He made new charges against the patroon, 
confiscated his property in New Amster- 
dam, and compelled him to confine himself 
to his manor on Staten Island. Melyn 
finally abandoned New Netherland (1657) 
and went to New Haven, where he took 
the oath of fidelity; and in 1661 he sur- 
rendered his manor and patroonship to the 
West India Company. Soon afterwards 
the whole of Staten Island became the 
property of the company. 

Memminger, CHARLES Gustavus, fin- 
ancier; born in Wiirtemberg, Germany, 
Jan. 9, 1803; was taken to Charleston, 
S. C., in infaney;. graduated at South 
Carolina College in 1820, and began to 
practise law in 1826. In the nullifica- 
tion movement in South Carolina (see 
NULLIFICATION) he was a leader of the 
Union men. In 1860 he was a leader of 
the Confederates in that State, and on the 
formation of the Confederate government 
was made Secretary of the Treasury. 
He had been for nearly twenty years 
at the head of the finance committee of 
the South Carolina legislature. He died 
March 7, 1888. 

In January, 1860, as a representative 
of the political leaders in South Carolina, 
he appeared before the legislature of Vir- 
ginia as a special commissioner to enlist 
the representatives of the “Old Domin- 
ion” in a scheme to combat the abolition- 
ists. In the name of South Carolina, he 
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proposed a convention of the slave-labor 
States to consider their grievances and io 
“take action for their defence.” In an 
able plea he reminded the Virginians of 
their narrow escape from disaster by John 
Brown’s raid, and the necessity of a South- 
ern union to provide against similar 
perils. He concluded by saying: “I have 
delivered into the keeping of Virginia the 
cause of the South.” He reported that he 
“found it difficult to see through” the 
Virginia legislature, for they hesitated to 
receive his gospel. The slave-holders of 
that State who were deriving a princely 
revenue from the inter-State slave-trade— 


“Memorial Day,’ when the graves of 
Confederate soldiers and sailors are also 
decorated 


with flowers, with imposing 
ceremonies. In recent years there has 


been a happy commingling of the Boys in 
Blue and the Boys in Gray on these re- 
spective occasions. 

Memphis, Caprrurr or. After the 
capture of Island Number Ten, Commo- 
dore Foote went down the Mississippi 
with his flotilla, and transports bearing 
Pope’s army, to attempt the capture of 
Memphis, but was confronted at Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, 80 miles above that city, by 
a Confederate flotilla under Capt. J. S. 


FORT PILLOW. 


from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year-—- 
were averse to forming a part of a con- 
federacy in which the African slave-trade 
was to be reopened and encouraged. Mr. 
Memminger, in his report, said: “I see no 
men, however, who would take the posi- 
tion of leaders in a revolution.” 
Memorial, or Decoration Day. ‘The 
30th day of May is generally observed as 
a holiday by the citizens of the United 
States, when the touching ceremony of 
decorating the graves of Union soldiers 
and sailors all over the land is performed, 
in public and private cemeteries, with ap- 
prepriate ceremonies. The 20th of May 
is observed in the Southern States as 


Hollins and 38,000 troops under Gen. Jeff. 
M. Thompson, who occupied a military 
work on the bluffs, called Fort Pillow, 
then in command of General Villepigue, 
an accomplished engineer. On April 14, 
1862, Foote began a siege of Fort Pillow 
with his mortar-boats, and soon drove 
Hollins to the shelter of that work. Pope, 
whose troops had landed on the Arkansas 
shore, was unable to co-operate, because 
the country was flooded, and being soon 
called by Halleck to Shiloh, Foote was 
left to operate alone. He was finally com- 
pelled to turn over the command to Capt. 
C. H. Davis on account of the painfulness 
of a wound he had received at Fort Donel- 
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son. On May 10 Hollins attacked Davis, 
but was repulsed, notwithstanding he was 
aided by the heavy guns of Fort Pillow. 
For more than a fortnight afterwards the 
belligerent fleets watched each other, 
when a ‘‘ram” squadron, commanded by 
Col. Charles Ellet, Jy., joined Davis’s flo- 
tilla and prepared to attack Hollins. 
The Confederates, having just heard of 
the flight of Beauregard from Corinth, 
which uncovered Memphis, hastily evacu- 
ated Fort Pillow (June 4) and fled down 
the river in transports to Memphis, fol- 
lowed by Hollins’s flotilla. On June 6 
the National flotilla won a victory over 
the Confederate squadron in front of Mem- 
phis, when that city was surrendered +40 
the Union forces. It was speedily occu- 
pied by troops under Gen. Lew. Wallace, 
who were received with joy by the Union 
citizens. All Kentucky, western Tennes- 
see, northern Mississippi, and Alabama 
were then in possession of the National 
authorities. The population of Memphis 
in 1890 was 64,495; in 1900, 102,320. 
Ménard, René. See Jesurr MISsIoNs. 
Menendez de Aviles, PEDRO, naval offi- 
cer; born in Avilés, Spain, in 1519; en- 
tered the Spanish naval service in his 
youth. After successfully battling with 
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French corsairs, Philip Il. of Spain ap- 
pointed him captain-general of the India 
fleet. Menendez carried that monarch to 
England to marry Queen Mary, and took 
him back on his return. In 1565 Philip 
made him governor of Florida; and just 
before he was to depart the King was in- 
formed of the Huguenot settlement there, 
and fitted out an expedition for their de- 
struction. Menendez sailed with thirty- 
four vessels, bearing 2,600 persons—farm- 
ers, mechanics, soldiers, and priests. Ar- 
riving at Porto Rico with a small part of 
his force, Menendez heard of the rein- 
forcements Ribault had taken to Florida, 
and he immediately went to the mouth of 
the St. John with Philip’s cruel order to 
murder all the Huguenots. Failing to 
catch the French fleet that escaped from 
the St. John, Menendez landed farther 
southward, built a fort, and founded Sr. 
AUGUSTINE (q. v.). Marching overland, 
he attacked and captured the French Fort 
Carolina, putting nearly the whole of the 
garrison to death. Only seventy of the 
colonists escaped, and some of the prison- 
ers were hanged. Ribault’s ships that 
went out to drive Menendez from St. Au- 
gustine were wrecked, and a portion of 
the crew, with Ribault, falling into the 
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DE GOURGUES AVENGING THE MASSACRE OF THE HUGUENOTS BY MENENDEZ. 


hands of the Spaniards, were nearly all 
put to death. These outrages were avenged 
by a Frenchman named De Gourgues. In 
1570 Menendez sent a colony of Jesuits 
to establish a mission near Chesapeake 
Bay. They were massacred by Indians. 
In 1572 he explored the Potomac and the 
Chesapeake Bay, and was preparing to 
colonize that region, when his King ap- 
pointed him commander of a fleet against 
the Low Countries. While preparing for 
this expedition he died, in Santander, Sept. 
17, 1574. See Froripa; Hu@uenors. 
Mennonites. This sect derives its name 
from Simon Menno, the founder, who lived 
early in the sixteenth century. He sepa- 
rated his followers from the other bodies 
of Protestants in Holland and Germany, 
and gave them a system of church order. 
Their peculiar beliefs consisted in con- 
-demning all war as sinful, also oaths and 
lawsuits, and in looking for the personal 
reign of Christ in the millennium. All 
immoral practices were condemned by 
them, and their own conduct has been ex- 
emplary, prudent, and devout. Historians 
rank them as among the best Christians 
of the Church, and the best citizens any 
State ever had. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century William, Prince of 
Orange, granted the Mennonites a settle- 
ment in the United Provinces. Their con- 
fession of faith was made public in 1626, 
and in 1649 they adopted a system of 
Vi-——b 


chureh policy, which is still generally ad- 
hered to by them. Persecution in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries drove 
many from other European countries to 
take refuge in Holland, where the church 
became very strong. They established a 
theological seminary at Amsterdam in 
1735. They are now one of the strongest 
religious bodies in Holland. In the seven- 
teenth century many Mennonites emi- 
grated to Russia, but a century later perse- 
cution drove them largely from that coun- 
try. In 1786, however, Catharine II. 
offered special privileges to the members 
of this religious body to persuade them 
to settle in the kingdom. This induced a 
large emigration of them thither, where 
by their diligence they gained great pros- 
perity. They were always protected and 
favored by the government until 1871, 
when their most valued privilege—exemp- 
tion from military duty—was taken from 
them. This brought about the removal of 
the larger part of the Russian Mennonites 
to the United States. 

The first members of these to come to 
this country was a delegation that came 
in 1683, by invitation of William Penn. 
Others followed in subsequent years, set- 
tling in Pennsylvania and other States, 
but their numbers were comparatively few 
here until the coming of the colonies from 
Russia. These have generally settled in 
Kansas and Nebraska. There have been 
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several secessions from the main body of 
the Mennonites. The Reformed Mennonites 
seceded in 1811. Another branch, the 
New Mennonites, organized in 1847, and 
an offshoot from this, the Evangelical 
Mennonites, was formed in 1856. The 
Amish Mennonites form still another with- 
drawal from the main body. These latter 
are often known as “ Hookers,’ because 
they substitute hooks for buttons on their 
clothes. 

The Mennonites in the United States 
are divided into twelve branches, as fol- 
lows: Mennonites proper, Amish, Reform- 
ed, General Conference, Bundes Conference, 
Defenceless, Brethren in Christ, Brueder- 
hoef, Old Amish, Apostolic, Church of 
God in Christ, and Old (Wisler). In 
1900 the principal bodies reported the 
following statistics: 


Ministers. | Churches. | Members 
Mennonite... 60s. secs: 418 288 22,443 
PAMIGD efereretctect-terciclclsteiare 365 124 13,051 - 
GLOVE, wicleitaisieiessieleisinions = 43 34 1,680 
General Conference... 138 79 10,395 
Bundes Conference. 006 41 16 3,050 
IDefenceless ¥y.:; scree sees 20 11 1,176 
Brethren in Christ........ 45 82 2,953 
Total etsialehWersielerareein eters 1,070 634 54,748 


Men of the Woods. See Cayuca Inp- 
IANS. 

Menomonee Indians, a family of the 
Algonquian nation, residing upon the Me- 
nomonee River, in Wisconsin. They assert 
that their ancestors emigrated from the 
Kast, but they were found on their present 
domain in 1640 by the French. Jesuit 
missions were established among them in 
1670 by Allouez and others. The Menom- 
onees were fast friends of the French, 
marched to the relief of Detroit in 1712, 
and subsequently drove the Foxes from 
Green Bay. Some of their warriors were 
with the French against Braddock in 
1755; also at the capture of Fort William 
Henry, on Lake George, and on the Plains 
of Abraham with Montealm. In the Revo- 
lutionary War and the War of 1812 they 
were the friends of the English. They as- 
sisted in the capture of Mackinaw in 
1812, and were with Tecumseh at Fort 
Meigs and at Fort Stephenson in 1813. 
After that they made several treaties with 
the United States, and they served the 
government against the Saes and Foxes in 
1882 (see BLack Hawk War). The re- 


ligion of the Menomonees was that of all 
the other tribes in the North. They are 
now about half pagans and half Roman 
Catholics. They refused to join the Sioux 
in their outbreak in 1861, and several of 
their warriors were volunteers in the Na- 
tional army. They are fading, like the 
other tribes. In 1822 they numbered near- 
ly 4,000; in 1899, 1,375, all at the Green 
Bay agency. 

Mercer, Huau, military officer; born in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, about 1720; became a 
physician, and was assistant surgeon at 
the battle of Culloden, on the side of the 
Pretender, and was obliged to leave his 
country. He came to America in 1747, 
was a Captain in the French and Indian 
War, was severely wounded in the battle 


HUGH MERCER. 


where Braddock was defeated, and re- 
ceived a medal from the corporation of 
Philadelphia for his prowess in that expe- 
dition. He was made leutenant-colonel 
in 1758; entered heartily into the military 
service when the Revolutionary War broke 
out, and was made colonel of the 3d Vir- 
ginia Regiment in February, 1776. In 
June following Congress made him a briga- 
dier-general. He led the column of attack 
at the BATTLE OF TRENTON (q. v.), and at 
the council of war there he suggested the 
daring night march on Princeton. In the 
battle that ensued the following morning 
he was mortally wounded, and died Jan. 
12, 1777. See Princeton, BATTLE OF. 
Mercer, Fort, a strong work on the 
New Jersey shore of the Delaware, not far 
below Philadelphia, which in 1777 had a 
garrison under the command of Col. Chris- 
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topher Greene, of Rhode Island. After 
Howe had taken possession of Philadel- 
phia, in September of that year, he felt 
the necessity of strengthening his position; 
so, in the middle of October, he ordered 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton to abandon the 
forts he had captured in the Hudson High- 
lands, and send 6,000 troops to Philadel- 
phia. He had just issued this order, when 
pews of the surrender of Burgoyne and 
his army reached him. He then perceived 
that he must speedily open the way for 
his brother’s fleet to ascend the Delaware 
to Philadelphia or all would be lost. He 
ordered Count Donop to take 1,200 picked 
Hessian soldiers, cross the Delaware at 
Philadelphia, march down the New Jersey 
shore, and take Fort Mercer by storm. 
He obeyed, and at the same time the Brit- 
ish vessels of war in the river opened a fu- 
rious cannonade on Fort Mifflin, opposite. 
Already the works at Billingsport, below, 
had been captured, and a narrow channel 
had been opened through obstructions 
above. This admitted British vessels to 
approach near enough to cannonade the 
two forts. 

On the approach of Donop (Oct. 22), 


non-shot of the fort, Donop planted a bat- 
tery of ten heavy guns, and late in the 
afternoon demanded the instant surrender 
of the fort, threatening that, in case of 
refusal and resistance, no quarter would 
be given. Colonel Greene had only 400 
men back of him, but he gave an instant 
and defiant refusal, saying, “ We ask no 
quarter, nor will we give any.” Then the 
besiegers opened their heavy guns, and, 
under their fire, pressed up to storm the 
fort. They were received by terrible vol- 
leys of musketry and grape-shot from can- 
non, while two concealed American gal- 
leys smote them with a severe enfilading 
fire. The slaughter of the assailants was 
fearful. Count Donop instantly fell, and 
many of his officers were slain or mortally 
wounded. At twilight the invaders with 
drew, after a loss of 208 men. The Amer- 
icans lost thirty-seven, killed and wound- 
ed. Donop died three days after the battle. 
He said, “I die a victim to my ambition 
and the avarice of my sovereign.” 
Merchant Marine. At the close of 
the War of 1812, the United States was 
noted throughout the world for the ex- 
cellence of its sailing-vessels. As the use 


LAUNCH OF THE SHIP FAME, 1802. 


Greene abandoned the outworks of Fort 


of steamships increased, however, this 


Mercer, and retired into the principal re- supremacy was lost, and in 1870, when 
doubt. At the edge of a wood, within can- iron and steel vessels began to be needed, 
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the ship-building industry in this coun- 
try had nearly vanished. In 1890 almost 
the entire carrying trade of American 
ports was done in British bottoms. Re- 
alizing that this was a serious condition, 
Congress in 1892 passed several acts for 
the encouragement of American  ship- 
builders, and admitted to American regis- 
try two Inman Line steamers on condi- 
tion that the owners should build at least 
two vessels of equal tonnage in American 


YOY = 
Limnos 


twice-—in 1864, when 415,740 gross tons 
were built, and in 1874, when 482,725 
gross tons were built. 

The construction was classed according 
to the following types: Schooners, schoon- 
er-barges, and sloops, 499, of 109,605 gross 
tons; Great Lake steam-vessels, 25, of 97,- 
847 gross tons; canal- boats and barges, 
523, of 74,860 gross tons; ocean screw 
steamships, 20, of 60,369 gross tons (of 
which all but one, the Maracaibo, 1,771 


THE 


yards. On Nov. 12, 1894, the St. Lowis, 
the first-fruit of this law, was launched 
at Philadelphia. The vessel was wholly 
American in build and material, and was 
the second largest merchant vessel afloat. 
Subsequently this fleet was increased, 
and became known as the American Line. 
In the American-Spanish War of 1898 the 
St. Paul, St. Louis, New York, and Paris 
were used as auxiliary cruisers, the first 
two under their own names, and the oth- 
ers under those of the Yale and Harvard. 

The official report of the United States 
commissioner of navigation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900, showed that 
1,446 vessels, of 393,168 gross tons, were 
built and documented in the United States. 
Since 1856 this record was exceeded only 


AMERICAN STEAMER ST. LOUIS. 


gross tons, were built wholly or principal- 
ly for trades reserved by law to American 
vessels) ; river- steamers, 375, of 44,282 
gross tons; square-rigged vessels, 4, of 
6,205 gross tons. 

The steam - vessels built—420, of 202.- 
498 gross tons—surpassed the record, the 
nearest approach being 1891, when 488 
steam-vessels, of 185,037 gross tons, were 
built. 

The steel vessels built—90, of 196,851 
gross tons—exceeded the previous record 
year, 1899, when 91 such vessels, of 131,- 
379 gross tons, were built. Cleveland, 
O., ranked first as builder of steel ves- 
sels, with 9 steamships, of 42,119 gross 
tens, followed by Newport News, 7 steam- 
ships, of 28,202 gross tons; Chicago, 5 
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vessels, 24,504 tons; Detroit, 4 steamships, 
15,693 tons. 

During the decade 1890-1900 the steel 
steam-vessels built in the United States 
aggregated 465, of 742,830 gross tons, of 
which 198, of 450,089 gross tons, were 
built on the Great Lakes. For comparison 
it may be noted that the British board 
of trade reports that 727 steel steam-ves- 
sels, of 1,423,344 gross tons, were built 
in the United Kingdom during 1899. Dur- 
ing the ten years 69 steel steam-vessels, 
of 194,080 gross tons, were built at Cleve- 
land, and 110, of 138,593 gross tons, at 
Philadelphia. 

The total tonnage built and documented 
on the Great Lakes during the year—125 
vessels, of 130,611 gross tons—was the 
largest in the history of that region. The 
total for the Middle Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts—605 vessels, of 135,473 tons—ex- 
ceeded any record since 1872. The total 
for the New England coast—199 vessels, 
of 72,179 gross tons—had not been 
equalled since 1891, while the product of 
the Pacific coast—300 vessels, of 40,396 
tons—was surpassed only by the returns 
of 1898 and 1899. Construction on the 
Mississippi River and tributaries—217 ves- 
sels, 14,509 tons—was 9,000 less than 1899. 
The foregoing figures do not cover yachts 
nor government vessels. 

Meredith, Wirr~1am Morris, lawyer; 
born in Philadelphia, June 8, 1799; gradu- 
ated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1812; elected to the State legislature in 
1824; and appointed Secretary of the 
United States Treasury in 1849. He died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17, 1873. 

Mergenthaler, Orrmar, inventor; born 
in Wiirtemberg, Germany, May 10, 1854; 
came to the United States friendless and 
penniless when eighteen years old; and 
first secured employment under the goy- 
ernment in Washington to look after the 
mechanism of clocks, bells, and signal ser- 
vice apparatus. In 1876 he was employed 
by a mechanical engineering firm in Balti- 
more. Later, while in the employment of 
this firm, he made experiments that led 
to the invention of a type-setting machine. 
For four years he spent all his leisure 
time in perfecting his plans. He first 
conceived the idea of a rotary apparatus, 
but afterwards made a complete change 
in his plan and adopted the linotype 


scheme, which he finally perfected. His ma- 
chine was worked, by a key-board similar 
to that of a typewriter, and was capable 
of setting a line of type or dies, adjusting 
it to a desired width, and casting it into 
a solid line of type-metal. He secured 
patents for his invention, but it was not 
a practical success until the Rogers spacer 
was purchased by the linotype company 
which he organized. He died in Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 28, 1899. 

Merrimac. See Monrror AND MerrRI- 
MAC, 

Merriman, Trrus Mooney, clergyman; 
born in Charleston, P. Q., Canada, April 
23,1822; graduated at Canada Baptist Col- 
lege, Montreal, in 1844; and ordained in 
the Baptist Church. He became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States in 1882. 
His publications include Trail of History ; 
Pilgrims, Puritans, and Roger Williams 
Vindicated ; Historical System, ete. 

Merritt, WrsLry, military officer; born 
in New York, June 16, 1836; gradu- 
ated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and brevetted second lieutenant in 
the 2d United States Dragoons on July 1, 
1860; was promoted successively to second 
and first Heutenant in the 2d Cavalry in 
1861; captain, 1862; leutenant-colonel of 
the 9th Cavalry in 1866; colonel of the 
famous 5th Cavalry in 1876; brigadier- 
general, April 16, 1887; and major-gen- 
eral, April 5, 1895; and was retired June 
16, 1900. In the volunteer service he was 
commissioned a brigadier-general, June 
29, 1863; brevetted major-general, Oct. 19, 
1864; and promoted to major-general, 
April 1, 1865. During the greater part 
of the Civil War he served in the Army of 
the Potomac, taking part in all of its bat- 
tles, and distinguishing himself at Gettys- 
burg, Yellow Tavern, Hawe’s Shop, Five 
Torks, ete. From June, 1864, to the close 
of the war, he accompanied General 
Sheridan on his cavalry raids, commanded 
the cavalry division in the Shenandoah 
campaign, and the cavalry corps in the 
Appomattox campaign; was engaged in 
the battles of Trevillian Station, Winches- 
ter, Fisher’s Hill, ete., and was one of the 
three commanders selected from the Union 
army to arrange with the Confederate 
commanders for the surrender of General 
Lee’s army. After the war he was con- 
spicuous in a number of Indian cam- 
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paigns; was superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy in 1882-87; and 
commander of the Department of the At- 
luntie till May, 1898, when he was as- 
signed to the command of the United 
States forces about to be sent to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. He reached Manila Bay 
in July; had charge of the operations 
around Manila and the capture of the 


WESLEY MERRITT. 


city, and afterwards relinquished the mil- 
itary command to Gren. ELweti 8. OTIS 
(g. v.), and assumed the duties of the 
first American military governor of the 
Philippines. In August he was ordered 
to Paris as an adviser to the American 
peace commissioners, and in December 
following he returned to the United States 
and was commandant of the Military De- 
partment of the East, with headquarters 
on Goyernor’s Island, New York Harbor, 
till his retirement. See MANILA. 

Merry Mount. See SALEM. 

Metcalf, Henry Brewer, Prohibition- 
ist; born in Boston, Mass., April 2, 1829; 
removed to Rhode Island in 1872; was 
elected to the State Senate as a Repub- 
_liean in 1885; and was the candidate for 
Vice-President on the Prohibition ticket 
in 1900. 

Metcalfe, Tomas, legislator; born in 
Fauquier county, Va., March 20, 1780; 
became a stone-cutter at the age of six- 
teen, in Kentucky, whither his parents had 


removed; devoted all his leisure to study; 
and became quite a popular public speaker. 
When the War of 1812-15 broke out he en- 
tered the military service, and commanded 
a company at the siege of Forr MEIcs 
(q. v.), im 1813. After serving several 
years in the Kentucky legislature, he was 
a member of Congress in 1819-29; gov- 
ernor of Kentucky in 1828-32; State Sen- 
ator in 1834, and United States Senator in 
1848-49. He died in Nicholas county, Ky., 
Aug. 18, 1855. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, a re- 
ligious denomination which dates its ori- 
gin in the United States back to 1766. 
About thirty years prior thereto John 
and Charles Wesley visited America and 
labored in Georgia, but did not achieve 
immediate results. It was reserved for 
Philip Embury and Robert Strawbridge, 
two Wesleyan local preachers from Ire- 
land, to really organize the movement in 
America. Embury began his work in the 
lower part of New York City by gathering 
a few Methodists together for regular wor- 
ship. In 1768 these people built the first 
Methodist church in America, on John 
Street. The site is still occupied by a 
Methodist edifice. Strawbridge at about 
the same time gathered about him a few 
people in Frederick county, Md. The first 
annual conference was held in Philadel- 
phia in 1773, but the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh was not formally established till 
Dee. 24, 1784, when a general conference 
met in Baltimore. By the latter year the 
number of members had increased to 14,- 
988. Although they had formed societies, 
they were without an ordained ministry 
during the Revolutionary War. When 
this condition of affairs was reported to 
John Wesley, he appointed Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land, to organize the Methodists of North 
America into a regular ecclesiastical body 
and to superintend the same. To aid him 
in this work Mr. Wesley sent with him 
Francis Asbury and two others. Dr. Coke 
and Francis Asbury were elected as super- 
intendents, or bishops, by the first general 
conference above mentioned, which had 
met for the purpose of following Wesley’s 
plan. The constitution of the Church as 
then adopted is held to consist of the Gen- 
eral Rules of Conduct recommended by 
Mr. Wesley, the Articles of Religion, and 
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six rules to limit the power of the general 
conference, which meets every four years, 
and is the supreme legislative court of the 
church. The growth of Methodism in the 
United States has been very rapid. From 
195,000 communicants in 1812 the num- 
ber increased until in 1900 there were 
2,716,437, including 17,521 ministers. The 
number of church edifices reported in the 
latter year was 26,021. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
a religious body organized at a conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., in 1845, by a num- 
ber of annual Methodist conferences in the 
Southern States. The slavery agitation 
was the cause of the separation of the 
Northern and Southern Methodists. As 
early as 1780 a conference held at Balti- 
more adopted a_ resolution requiring 
itinerant preachers who owned slaves to 
set them free, and urging lay slave-holders 
to do the same. In 1789 the following 
sentence appeared in the rules of disci- 
pline which prohibited certain things: 
“The buying or selling the bodies and 
souls of men, women, or children, with 
an intention to enslave them.” In 1816 
the general conference passed an _ act 
that no slave-holder could’ hold any office 
in the Church, except in such States 
where the laws did not “admit of 
emancipation and permit the liberated 
slave to enjoy freedom.’ The agitation 
caused by slavery which continually dis- 
turbed the Church culminated in a serious 
condition in 1844, when Bishop Andrew, 
of the South, became a slave- holder by 
marriage. At the general conference 
held in New York, in May, 1844, a reso- 
lution was adopted, by a vote of 111 to 
69, that Bishop Andrew “desist from 
the exercise of his office so long as he is 
connected with slavery.” The outcome of 
the discussion was the report of a com- 
mittee that the thirteen annual confer- 
ences in slave-holding States would “ find 
it necessary to unite in a distinct ecclesi- 
astical connection.” In May of the fol- 
lowing year these Southern conferences 
sent representatives to the convention in 
Louisville, Ky., which formally organized 
the “Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” During and for some years after 
the Civil War the growth of the South- 
ern Church was slow, but latterly it has 
been quite rapid. In 1900 this Church 


reported 6,041 ministers, 14,244 churches, 
and 1,457,864 members. 

Methodist Protestant Church, a 
branch of Methodism established in 1830 
by a number of ministers and members 
who had left or been expelled from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Prior to 
their organization they had held the 
opinion that the laity should be per- 
mitted to share in the government of the 
Church. To foster this opinion, a union 
society was formed in Baltimore, in 
1824, which also published a periodical 
called The Mutual Rights. The agitation 
soon became so strong that a convention 
was called in 1827, which presented 
a petition to the general conference 
of 1828, requesting the representation 
of laymen. Jo this petition an unfavor- 
able reply was remitted, which greatly 
increased the disaffection. Another con- 
vention met on Nov.. 2, 1830, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church was found- 
ed with 5,000 members and eighty-three 
clergymen. During the first four years 
of its existence there was a rapid in- 
crease in membership. Their organiza- 
tion was greatly affected by the anti- 
slavery agitation, and finally there was 
a division; but in 1877 the two branches 
reunited under the old name. In doctrine 


the Methodist Protestant Church does 
not greatly differ from the Methodist 
Kpiscopal ‘Church, save that it has 


twenty-nine instead of twenty-six articles 
of religion. In 1900 this denomination 
reported 1,647 ministers, 2,400 churches, 
and 181,316 members. 

Metric System, a uniform decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures, originated 
in France with a committee of eminent 
scientists, named by the Academy of Sci- 
ences by order of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, May 8, 1790. The basis of the system 
is the metre, which is 3.37 inches longer 
than the American “ yard.” This base, de- 
termined by Delambre and Méchain, is the 
1-40,000,000 part of the cireumterence of the 
earth on the meridian extending through 
France from Dunkirk to Barcelona. It 
was made the unit of length and the base 
of the system by law, April 7, 1795. A 
prototype metre was constructed in plati- 
num by an international commission, rep- 
resenting the governments of France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
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Spain, Savoy, and the Roman, Cisalpine, 
and Ligurian republics, in 1799. The unit 
of weight is the gramme, the weight of a 
cubic centimetre of water at 4° centigrade 
(the temperature of greatest density). 
The unit of measure of surface is the are, 
which is the square of the decametre, or 
10 metres. The unit of measure of capac- 
ily is the stere, or cubic metre. The sys- 
tem is now in use in the United States 
Marine Hospital service, in the foreign 
business of the post-office, in the United 
States coast and geodetic survey, and 
to some extent in the mint, United States 
signal service, and United States census: 


Decimal system of money adopted by 
the United States Congress, with the 
LOMA CAS Be WT Gi xe ie, act oie) oe te July 6, 1785 

John Quincy Adams, United States 
Secretary of State, makes an elab- 
orate report on the metric system 
TOM OCONERCCS Hiern ee ieteneieralerte Feb. 23, 

By legislation of July 4, 1837, the use 
of the system in France is enforced, 
toubalxe wemectinge spsusvens oieulsrelses cre Jan. 1, 

International Decimal Association form- 
(6 Cinema eco oe AACN CIC ON DIOR NO CIO o 

Canada adopts the decimal currency 
used in United States........ Jan. 1, 

Metric weight of 5 grammes (77.16 
grains) and diameter of 2 centi- 
metres given to the 5-cent copper 
nickel piece in the United States by 
ACTON CONS TESS areiereiceis oxcteters May 16, 

Use in the United States authorized 
by act of Congress, and table of 
equivalents approved........ July 28, 

Convention establishing an internation- 
al bureau of weights and measures 
signed at Paris by representatives of 
Austria, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Denmark, United 
States, Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
AWG CP eva sissies) suscokenetela eyes elle May 20, 

International congress on weights and 
measures meets at Paris.....Sept. 4, 


1866 


1866 
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Unit of the measure of length. 
Metre = 39.37 inches. 


Decametre ..... 10 metres. 
Hectometre .... 100 ES 
Kilometre ..... 1,000 iY 
Myriametre 10,000 Hs 
Decimetre ..... oll metre, 
Centimetre .... .O1 ce 
Millimetre ..... O01 st 


Unit of the measure of surface. 


Centare = 1 sq. metre = 1,550 sq. inches. 
HAVO® “ois cy sichoitenshotetoe cele 100 centares. 
Hectate: 3. osa800. 6 10,000 es 


Unit of the measure of capacity and solidity. 


Litre = cube of .1 metre (decimetre) = 
61.022 cubic inches or .908 qt. 
Decalitre wr-ra eas 10 litres. 
FLEGEOMMEE = apenaiete 100 ee 
Kilolitre or stere. 1,000 ec 
IDE CHEE Meee sterste oi litre 
Cencilper emacs sens -O1 le 
Millilitre -OO1 oe 
Unit of weight. 

Gramme = cube of .01 metre (centimetre) 
= .061022 cubic inch or 15.432 grs. 
Decagramme’ sis --/ si 10 grammes. 

Hectogramme ...... 100 2 
Kilogramme ....... 1,000 ss 
Myriagramme 10,000 e 
Quimtale sc. aoe 100,000 2 
Millier or Tonneau. 1,000,000 “s 
DC CLS TAMING aieretisteieteeleata ae gramme. 
Centigrammey ras tas sreters .O1 es 
NAS Tra mMIMe jc eteicereieeiste SOOM ee 


Mexico, REPUBLIC OF, when first dis- 
covered by the Spanish adventurers, was 
in the possession of the Aztecs, a semi- 
civilized race of dark-hued people, who 
called their country Meaitli. Older occu- 
pants were the Toltecs, who came to the 
valley of Mexico, about the sixth century, 
and were the first known tribe on this 
continent who left a written account of 
their nationality and polity. Their em- 
pire ended in the twelfth century. The 
Aztecs appeared at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, coming from Azatlan, an 
unknown region in the north. They seem 
to have first halted in their migrations 
southward at the Great Salt Lake in 
Utah; the next on the River Gila; and 
the last on the high plateau in the val- 
ley of Mexico, where they led a nomadie 
life until early in the fourteenth century, 
when they laid the foundation of a city 
upon an island in Lake Tezeuco, and eall- 
ed it Tenochtitlan; afterwards Mevxitli 
(Spanish, Mexico), after their supreme 
god. It was a large and prosperous city 
when CortTrz (q. v.) entered it on Nov. 
8, 1519. Montezuma (q. v.) was then 
emperor of the extended domain of the 
Aztecs. He lived in a fine palace in the 
city. Another palace was assigned to the 
use of Cortez as a guest, large enough to 
hold his whole army. By treachery and 
violence that adventurer took possession 
of the city and empire, caused the death 
of Montezuma and his successor, and an- 
nexed Mexico as a province to Spain. 

The Mexicans were then very much en- 
lightened. They worked metals, practised 
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many of the useful arts, had a system of 
astronomy, kept their records in hiero- 
glyphies, and practised architecture and 
sculpture in a remarkable degree. They 
had a temple, pyramidal in shape, con- 
structed solidly of earth and pebbles, and 
coated externally with hewn stones. The 
base was 300 feet 

square, and its top 

was reached by 114 


steps spirally con- 
structed. The top 
was a large area 
paved with great 


flat stones, and on 
it were two towers 
or sanctuaries, and 
before each an altar 
on which fire was 
perpetually burn- 
ing. There they 
made human _ sacri- 
fices. The conquest 
by Cortez was ac- 
complished by the 
aid of native allies 
who had been sub- 
jected by the Aztecs 
and hated them. He - 
began to rebuild the 
city of Mexico on its 
present plan while 
he was governor, 
and it remained in 
possession of the 
Spanish government 
until 1821, or just 
300 years. 

After years of 
revolutionary move- 
ments the Spanish 
province of Mexico 
was declared inde- 
pendent, Feb. 24, 
1821, with Don Au- 


leon III. placed MAXIMILIAN (q. v.), arch. 
duke of Austria, on a throne in Mexico, 
with the title of emperor. Juarez, the 
deposed President of the republic, strug- 
gled for power with the troops of the 
usurper, and succeeded. The Emperor of 
the French withdrew his troops and 


ay 


[ 


scaca 
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gustin Iturbide, a 
native of Mexico, at 
the head of the gov- 
ernment as a repub- 
lic. He afterwards 
became emperor. In 
1836 it lost the fine 
province of Texas 


NATIONAL PALACE, CITY OF MEXICO. 


by revolution, and ten years afterwards abandoned Maximilian, who was captured 
that portion of ancient Mexico was an- early in 1867, and was shot on June 19. 
nexed to the United States. In 1864 Napo- The republic was re-established. 
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Mexico, War witH. The annexation 
of Texas caused an immediate rupture be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, for 
the latter claimed Texas as a part of her 
territory, notwithstanding its independence 
had been acknowledged by the United 
States, England, France, and other gov- 
ernments. When Congress had adopted 
the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas (gq. v.) to the United States, 
General Almonte, the Mexican minister 
at Washington, protested against the 
measure and demanded his passports. 
On June 4 following the President of 
Mexico (Herrara) issued a_ proclama- 
tion declaring the right of Mexico to 
the Texan territory, and his determination 
to defend it by arms, if necessary. At the 
same time there existed another cause for 
serious dispute between the United States 
and Mexico. The latter had been an un- 
just and injurious neighbor ever since the 
establishment of republican government in 
Mexico in 1824. Impoverished by civil 
war, it did not hesitate to replenish its 
treasury by plundering American vessels 
in the Gulf of Mexico, or by confiscating 
the property of American merchants with- 
in its borders. The United States govern- 
ment remonstrated in vain until 1831, 
when a treaty was made and promises of 
redress were given. These promises were 
never fulfilled. Robberies continued; and, 
in 1840, the aggregate value of property 
belonging to Americans which had been 
appropriated by the Mexicans amounted to 
more than $6,000,000. The claim for this 
amount was unsatisfied when the annexa- 
tion of Texas took place in 1845. 

Being fully aware of the hostile feel- 
ings of the Mexicans, President Polk 
ordered (July, 1845) Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor, then in command of the United States 
troops in the Southwest, to go to Texas 
and take a position as near the Rio 
Grande as prudence would allow. This 
force, about 1,500 strong, was called the 
Army of Occupation for the defence of 
Texas. At the same time a strong naval 
force, under Commodore Conner, sailed to 
the Gulf of Mexico to protect American 
interests there. In September Taylor 
formed a camp at Corpus Christi, and 
there remained during the autumn and 
winter. He was ordered, Jan. 13, 1846, 
to move from his camp at Corpus Christi 


to the Rio Grande, opposite the Spanish 
city of Matamoras, because Mexican troops 
were gathering in that direction. This 
was disputed territory between Texas and 
the neighboring province of Tamaulipas. 
When he encamped at Point Isabel, March 
25, on the coast, 28 miles from Matamoras, 
Taylor was warned by the Mexicans that 
he was upon foreign soil. He left his 
stores at Point Isabel, under a guard of 
450 men, and with the remainder of his 
army advanced to the bank of the Rio 
Grande, where he established a camp and 
began the erection of a fort, which he 
named Fort Brown, in honor of Major 
Brown, in command there. 

The Mexicans were so eager for war 
that, because President Herrera was anx- 
ious for peace with the United States, 
they elected General Paredes to succeed 
him. The latter sent General Ampudia, 
with a large force, to drive the Americans 
beyond the Nueces. This officer demanded 
of General Taylor, April 12, the with- 
drawal of his troops within twenty-four 
hours. Taylor refused, and continued to 
strengthen Fort Brown. Ampudia_hesi- 
tated, when General Arista was put in his 
place as commander-in-chief of the North- 
ern Division of the Army of Mexico. He 
was strongly reinforced, and the position 
of the Army of Occupation became critical. 
Parties of armed Mexicans soon got be- 
tween Point Isabel and Fort Brown and 
cut off all intercommunication. A recon- 
noitring party under Captain Thornton 
was surprised and captured (April 24) on 
the Texas side of the Rio Grande, when 
Lieutenant Mason was killed. Having 
completed his fort, Taylor hastened to the 
relief of Point Isabel, May 1, which was 
menaced by a Mexican force, 1,500 strong, 
collected in the rear. He reached Point 
Isabel the same day. This departure of 
Taylor from the Rio Grande emboldened 
the Mexicans, who opened fire upon Fort 
Brown, May 3, from Matamoras, and a 
large body crossed the river to attack it 
in the rear. Taylor had left orders that 
in case of an attack, if peril appeared im- 
minent, signal guns must be fired, and he 
would hasten to the relief of the fort. 

On the 6th, when the Mexicans began 
to plant cannon in the rear and Major 
Brown was mortally wounded, the signals 
were given, and Taylor marched for the 
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Rio Grande on the evening of the 7th, with 
a little more than 2,000 men, having been 
reinforced by Texan volunteers and ma- 
rines from the fleet. At noon the next 
day he fought and defeated Arista, with 
6,000 troops, at Pato ALTo (q. v.). At 2 
A.M. the next day his wearied army was 
summoned to renew its march, and, tow- 
ards evening, fought a more sanguinary 
battle with the same Mexicans, at RESACA 
DE LA PALMA (q. v.). Again the Ameri- 
cans were victorious. The Mexican army 
in Texas was now completely broken up. 
Arista saved himself by solitary flight 


drove the Mexican troops from Matamoras, 
took possession of the town (May 18), and 
remained there until August, when he re- 
ceived reinforcements and orders from his 
government. Then, with more than 6,000 
troops, he moved on Monterey, defended by 
General Ampudia, with more than 9,000 
troops. It was a very strongly built town, 
at the foot of the great Sierra Madre. A 
siege commenced Sept. 21 and ended with 
the capture of the place on the 24th. Gen- 
eral Wool had been directed to muster and 


‘prepare for service the volunteers gathered 


at Bexar, in Texas, and by the middle of 


across the Rio Grande. The garrison at 
Fort Brown was relieved. In the mean 
while, Congress had declared, May 11, 
1846, that, “by the act of the republic of 
Mexico, a state of war exists between that 
government and the United States,’ and 
authorized the President to raise 50,000 
volunteers. They also (May 13) appro- 
priated $10,000,000 for carrying on the 
war. The Secretary of War and General 
Scott planned a magnificent campaign. 
On May 23 the Mexican government also 
declared war. 

General Taylor crossed the Rio Grande, 


GENERAL TAYLOR’S ATTACK ON MONTEREY, 


July 12,000 of them had been mustered 
into the service. Of these, 9,000 were sent 
to ‘reinforce Taylor. Wool went up the 
Rio Grande with about 3,000 troops, cross- 
ed the river at Presidio, penetrated Mex- 
ico, and, in the last of October, reached 
Monclova, 70 miles northwest of Monterey. 
He pushed on to Coahuila, where he ob- 
tained ample supplies for his own and 
Taylor’s troops. General Taylor had 
agreed to an armistice at Monterey. This 
was ended Nov. 13, by order of his govern- 
ment, when, leaving General Butler in 
command at Monterey, he marched to Vic- 
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and there a severe 


battle was fought, 
Feb. 23, resulting 
in victory for the 
Americans. 

GEN. STEPHEN 
W. KEARNY (g. Vv.) 
was placed in com- 
mand of the Army 
of the West, with 
instructions to 
conquer New Mex- 
ico and California. 
He deft Fort 
Leavenworth in 
June, 1846, and, 
after a journey of 
900 miles over the 
great plains and 
among mountain 
ranges, he arrived 
at Santa Fé, Aug. 


THE FIGHT IN THE STREETS OF MONTEREY. 


toria, the capital of Tamaulipas, with the 
intention of attacking Tampico, on the 
coast. Meanwhile, General Worth, with 
900 men, had taken possession of Saltillo 
(Nov. 15), the capital of Coahuila. 
Taylor, ascertaining that Tampico had 
already surrendered to the Americans 
(Noy. 14), and that Santa Ana was col- 
lecting a large force at San Luis Potosi, 
returned to Monterey to reinforce Worth, 
if necessary. Worth was joined at Saltillo 
by Wool’s division (Dec. 20), and Taylor 
again advanced to Victoria (Dee. 29). 
Just as he was about to proceed to a vigor- 
ous campaign, Taylor received orders from 
General Scott, at Vera Cruz, to send the 
latter a large portion of his (Taylor’s) 
best officers and troops, and to act only 
on the defensive. This was a severe trial 
for Taylor, but he cheerfully obeyed. He 
and Wool were left with an aggregate 
force of only about 5,000 men, of whom 
only 500 were regulars, to oppose 20,000, 
then gathering at San Luis Potosi, under 
Santa Ana. Taylor and Wool united their 
forces, Feb. 4, 1847, on the San Luis road, 
determined to fight the Mexicans, who 
were approaching. The opportunity was 
not Jong delayed. The Americans fell 
back to Buena Vista, within 11 miles of 
Saltillo, and encamped in a narrow defile, 


18, having met 
with no resist- 
ance. Appointing 


Charles Brent governor, he marched tow- 
ards California, and was soon met by an 
express from CoMMODORE ROBERT F. STOCK: 
TON (q. v.), and Lieut-CoLt. JoHN C. 
FREMONT (q. v.), informing him that the 
conquest of California had been achieved. 
Frémont and a party of explorers, sixty in 
number, joined by American settlers in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, had capt- 
ured a Mexican force at Sonoma pass, 
dune 15, 1846, with the garrison, nine 
cannon, and 250 muskets. He then de- 
feated another force at Sonoma, and drove 
the Mexican authorities out of that re- 
gion of country. On July 5 the Ameri- 
cans in California declared themselves in- 
dependent, and put Frémont at the head 
of affairs. On the 7th Commodore Sloat, 
with a squadron, bombarded and captured 
Monterey, on the coast; on the 9th Com- 
modore Montgomery took possession of 
San Francisco. Commodore Stockton and 
Colonel Frémont took possession of Los 
Angeles on Aug. 17, and there they were 
joined by Kearny, who had sent the main 
body of his troops back to Santa Fé. 
I'rémont went to Monterey, and there as- 
sumed the office of governor, and _ pro- 
claimed, Feb. 8, 1847, the annexation of 
Jalifornia to the United States. 
Meanwhile, Colonel Doniphan, detached 
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by Kearny, with 1,000 Missouri volun- 
teers, marched towards Chihuahua to join 
General Wool. In two engagements with 
Mexicans he was victorious, and entered 
the capital of Chihuahua in triumph, 
Mareh 2, and took possession of the proy- 
ince. After resting six weeks, he joined 
Wool at Saltillo, and thence returned to 
New Orleans, having made a_ perilous 
march from the Mississippi of about 5,000 
miles. 

The conquest of all northern Mexico 
was now complete, and General Scott 
was on his march for the capital. He had 
landed at Vera Cruz, March 9, with an 
army of 13,000 men. It had been borne 
thither by a powerful squadron, com- 
manded by Commodore Conner. He in- 
vested the city of VERA Cruz (q. v.) on 
the 13th, and on the 27th it was sur- 
yvendered with the castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa. Scott took possession of the city 
two days afterwards, and, on April 8, 
the advance of his army, under General 
Twiggs, began its march for the capital, 
by way of Jalapa. Santa Ana had ad- 


vanced, with 12,000 men, to meet the in- 
vaders, and -had taken post at Cerro 
Gordo, a difficult mountain pass at the 
foot of the Eastern Cordilleras. Scott 
had followed Twiggs with the rest of 
his army, and, on April 18, defeated the 
Mexicans at that strong pass, and, push- 
ing forward, entered Jalapa on the 19th. 
On the 22d the American flag was un- 
furled over the Castle of Perote, on the 
summit of the Kastern Cordilleras, 50 
miles from Jalapa. This was considered 
the strongest fortress in Mexico, except- 
ing Vera Cruz. It was surrendered with- 
out resistance, and with it fifty-four pieces 
of cannon, some mortars, and a large 
amount of munitions of war. 

Onward the victorious army marched, 
and entered the fortified city of Puebla, 
May 15, a city of 80,000 inhabitants; and 
there the army rested until August. Be- 
ing reinforced, Scott then pushed on tow- 
ards the capital. From that very spot on 
the lofty Cordilleras, Cortez first looked 
down upon the quiet valley of Mexico, 
centuries before. Scott now beheld that 


BATTLE OF CHURUBUSCO, 
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spacious panorama, the seat of the capital 
of the Aztecs—the “Halls of the Monte- 
zumas.” He pushed cautiously forward, 
and approached the stronghold before the 
city. The fortified camp of Contreras 
was taken by the Americans on Aug. 20. 
Then the strong fortress of San Antonio 
yielded the same day. ‘The heights of 
Churubusco were attacked. Santa Ana ad- 
vanced, and soon the whole region be- 
came one great battle-field. Churubusco 
was taken, and Santa Ana fled towards 
the capital. A Mexican army, 30,000 
strong, had in a single day been broken 
up by another Jess than one-third its 
strength in number, and at almost ey- 
ery step the Americans were  success- 
ful. Full 4,000 Mexicans were killed and 
wounded, 3,000 were made prisoners, and 
thirty-seven pieces of cannon were capt- 
ured on that memorable day. The Amer- 
icans had lost 1,100 in killed and 
wounded. 

They might now have entered the city 
of Mexico in triumph, but General Scott 
preferred to bear the olive-branch rather 
than the palm. As he advanced to Tacuba, 
Aug. 21, only 7 miles from the city, 
he met a deputation from Santa Ana 
to ask for an armistice, preparatory to 
negotiations for peace. It was granted. 
NicHoias P. Trisr (q. v.), appointed by 
the United States government to treat for 
peace, was present. The treacherous 
Santa Ana had made this only a pretext 
to gain time to strengthen the defences 
of the city. When the trick was dis- 
covered, Scott declared the armistice at an 
end, and advanced upon the city. Less 
than 4,000 Americans attacked Santa Ana 
with 14,000 Mexicans, Sept. 8, at Molino 
del Rey (the King’s Mill), near Chapul- 
tepec. The combatants fought desperate- 
ly and suffered dreadfully. The Mexicans 
left almost 1,000 dead on the field; the 
Americans lost 800. The lofty battle- 
mented hill of Chapultepec was doomed. 
It was the last place to be defended out- 
side of the city. It was attacked by mor- 
tar and cannon shells and round-shot, 
Sept. 12, and the assault continued until 
the next day, when the American flag 
waved in triumph over its shattered 
castle. The Mexicans fled into the city, 
pursued by the Americans to the very 
gates. 


That night Santa Ana and his troops, 
with the civil officers, fled from the city, 
and, at 4 A.M. the next day, a deputation 
from the municipal authorities waited 
upon Scott, begging him to spare the 
town and treat for peace. He would make 
no terms, but entered the city, Sept. 13, 
a conqueror; and from the grand plaza 
he proclaimed the conquest of the re- 
public of Mexico. Santa Ana made some 
feeble efforts to regain lost power, but 
failed. He was defeated in two slight 
battles. Before the close of October he 
was stripped of every command, and fled 
for safety to the shores of the Gulf. The 
president of the Mexican Congress as- 
sumed provisional authority, and, on Feb. 
2, 1848, that body concluded a treaty of 
peace with the United States commission- 
ers at Guadalupe-Hidalgo. It was rati- 
fied by both governments, and, on July 4, 
1848, President Polk proclaimed it. It 
stipulated the evacuation of Mexico by the 
American troops within three months; the 
payment of $3,000,000 in hand, and $12,- 
000,000 in four annual instalments, by the 
United States to Mexico, for New Mexico 
and California, which had become terri- 
tory of the United States by conquest, 
and, in addition, to assume debts due 
certain citizens of the United States from 
Mexico to the amount of $3,500,000. It 
also fixed boundaries and otherwise ad- 
justed matters in dispute. 

Unfaithful American citizens plotted 
schemes for the extinction of the Mexi- 
can Republic (see KNiautTs oF THE GOLDEN 
Crrcte). While the plots were fast rip- 
ening, the two governments successfully 
negotiated a treaty by which the bound- 
ary-line between the United States and 
Mexico was defined and fixed. The treaty 
was ratified early in 1854, and it was 
agreed that the decisions of the commis- 
sioners appointed under it to revise the 
boundary should be final. By that treaty 
the United States was to be released 
from all obligations imposed by the 
treaty of peace with Mexico in 1848, and, 
as a consideration for this release, and 
for the territory ceded by Mexico, the 
United States agreed to pay the latter 
$10,000,000—$7,000.000 on the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and the remainder 
as soon as the boundary-line should be 
established. These conditions were com- 
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plied with, and the peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries have never since 
been broken. 


Miami, Fort, erected near the present 
city of Fort Wayne, Ind., was garrisoned 
by Ensign Holmes and ten men. On the 
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GENERAL SCOTT'S ENTRY 


For documents relating to the war, see 
PoLtk, JAMES KNox. See, also, the titles 
of the military and naval officers above 
mentioned, and of the scenes of battles. 
See CIAPULTEPEC, BATLLE OF; CHURU- 
buSsCcO, BATTLE OF, 


INTO THE CITY OF MEXICO. 
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morning of May 27, 1763, he was in- 
formed that the fort at Detroit had been 
attacked, and he put his men on their 
guard. The same day an Indian woman 
came to Holmes, saying a squaw in a 
cabin 300 yards off was ill, and wished 
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him to bleed her. He went out, and was 
shot. The sergeant followed, and was 
made prisoner, when the rest of the gar- 
rison surrendered to the Indians who 
swarmed in the forest nearby. See Pon- 
TAO 

Miami Indians, an Algonquian family 
that, when discovered by the French in 
1658, were seated near Green Bay, Wis.; 
and their chief, having a body-guard, was 
treated with more reverence than was 
usual among the Northern Indians. The 
English and the Five Nations called them 
Twightwees. In 1683 they and their kin- 
dred (the Illinois) were attacked by the 
Troquois INpIANS (gq. v.), whom they 
drove back, though engaged at the same 
time in war with the fiery Sioux. Act- 
ing alternately as friends and foes of the 
French, they were ruthless, and were not 
trusted by Europeans. Some of them 
were with De Nonville in his expedition 
against the Five Nations in 1687; and 
they joined the Iroquois against the Hu- 
rons and opened intercourse with the Eng- 
lish. In their wars with the French and 
the Sioux the Miamis lost heavily; and, 
finally, in 1721, they were mostly seated. 
upon the St. Joseph and the Maumee, 
near Fort Wayne, Ind. Miami and Mau- 
mee are the same, the latter simply show- 
ing the French pronunciation of the word. 

When the struggle for dominion began 
between the French and English the 
Miamis hesitated; and when the French 
power fell they would not allow the Eng- 
lish to pass through their country for a 
while, and joined Pontrac (q. v.) in his 
operations. During the Revolutionary 
War they were friends of the English; 
and when, in 1790, General Harmar was 
sent against them, they put 1,500 warriors 
in the field, with the famous Little Turtle 
at their head. They defeated Harmar. 
but were crushed by Wayne, and were par- 
ties to the treaty at Greenville in 1795. 
When Tecumseh conspired they refused to 
join him, but favored the British in the 
War of 1812. Since that time they have 
rapidly declined. In 1822 they numbered 
about 2,500; in 1899, the remnant on the 
Quapaw reservation, in the Imdian Terri- 
tory, was only ninety-two. 

Miantonomoh, king of the Narragan- 
set Indians; born in Rhode Island; 
nephew of CANonicus and NINEGRET 


(qq. v.). As early as 1632 he Visit- 
ed Boston with his wife and stayed two 
nights. He went to church with the Eng- 
lish. Governor Winthrop took Miantono- 
moh and his attendants to his home and 
made much of them. In 1637 he as- 
sisted the English in the war with the 
Pequop InprIans (gq. v.). At the be- 
ginning of 1638 he succeeded his uncle, 
Canonicus, as sachem or king of the Nar- 
ragansets; and in March he granted lands 
on the island of Rhode Island to William 
Coddington and others to make a settle- 
ment. Entering into an agreement with 
Uneas, sachem of the Mohegans, not to 
make war upon each other without first 
appealing to the English, he fell under 
the suspicions of the latter, and was cited 
to appear before the governor and council 
at Boston in 1642. Nothing being found 
against him, he was dismissed with honor. 
It was the policy of the English to fo- 
ment a rivalry between the Mohegans and 
Narragansets, and Uncas was induced to 
insult and injure Miantonomoh as much 
as it was in his power to do. When 
Uneas pressed hard upon Miantonomoh, 
the latter made war. The Narragansets 
were beaten and their sachem was made 
prisoner. Uncas conveyed him to the Eng- 
lish at Hartford, where, by the advice and 
consent of the magistrates and elders of 
the Church, this uniform friend of the 
white people was put to death, in obe- 
dience to a policy that thus favored the 
Mohegans. His death left an indelible 
stain upon the Connecticut authorities. 
The names of Miantonomoh and Canon- 
icus have been given to two vessels in the 
new navy of the United States, the first 
a double-turret monitor, the second a 
single-turret one. 

Michie, Perer Smitn, military officer; 
born in Brechin, Seotland, March 24, 
1839; came to the United States in boy- 
hood; graduated at West Point and com- 
missioned a first lieutenant of  engi- 
neers in 1863. He was promoted captain 
on Noy. 23, 1865, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy in the United States Military 
Academy on Feb. 14, 1871, a post he held 
till his death. His publications include 
Filements of Wave Motion Relating to 
Sound and Light; Life and Letters of 
Major-General Emory Upton; Personnel 
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of Sea-Coast Defence; Hlements of Analyt- 
ical Mechanics; Elements of Hydro-Me- 
chanics; and Practical Astronomy. He 
died in West Point, N. Y., Feb. 16, 
1901. 

Michigan, Srate or, was discovered and 
settled by French missionaries and fur- 
traders. As early as 1610 the site of De- 
troit was visited by Frenchmen, and in 
1641 some Jesuits reached the falls of St. 
Mary. The first European settlements with- 
in the present limitsof Michigan were made 
there by the establishment of a mission 
by Father JACQUES MARQUETTE (gq. Vv.) 
and others in 1668. Three years later 
Fort Mackinaw was established, and in 
1701 Detroit was founded. Michigan 
made slow progress in population from 
that time until it was made a Territory 
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of the United States. It came into pos- 
session of the English by the treaty of 
1763; suffered from the conspiracy of 
Pontiac (q. v.); and it was some time 
after the treaty of peace, in 1783, before 
the British gave up the territory. The 
Americans did not take possession until 
1796. At first it was a part of the North- 
west Territory, and afterwards it formed 
a part of the Territory of Indiana. It 
was erected into an independent Territory 
in 1805, with Wiit1am HULL (gq. v.) as 
its first governor. In August, 1812, it fell 
into the hands of the British (see Dr- 
TROIT), and remained so until the fall of 
1813, when General Harrison reconquered 
it (see THAMES, BATTLE OF THE). In 
consequence of alarming despatches from 
Hull, in Detroit, in July, 1812, a force to 
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support him was organized at Georgetown, 
Ky.; but before it had crossed the Ohio 
news of the surrender at Detroit reached 
them. That event stirred the patriotic 
zeal of the whole Western country, and 
the greatest warlike enthusiasm prevailed. 
Volunteers gathered under local leaders in 
every direction. Companies were formed 
and equipped in a single day, and were, 
ready to march the next. They passed 
over the Ohio from Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia; and the governor of 
Ohio sent forward 2,000 men under Gen- 
eral Tupper for the recovery of Michigan. 
General Harrison was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the North- 
west. For several weeks volunteers found 
employment in driving the hostile Indians 
from post to post, in Ohio and Indiana, 
on the borders of the extreme western 
settlements. They desolated their  vil- 
lages and plantations, after the manner 
of Sullivan in 1779, and thereby in- 
curred the fiercest indignation of the 
tribes. 

Harrison took steps early to relieve 
the frontier posts— Fort Harrison, on 


_ the Wabash; Fort Wayne, at the head of 


the Maumee; Fort Defiance, at the junction 
of the Auglaize and Maumee; and Fort 
Deposit. At Vincennes General Hopkins 
had assembled about 4,000 mounted Ken- 
tucky militia to chastise the Indians on 
the borders of Illinois. They penetrated 
the Indian country beyond the Wabash; 
but, becoming alarmed, returned to Vin- 
cennes, and left the honors of the cam- 
paign to be gathered by Ninian Edwards, 
governor of the Territory of Illinois, who 
had advanced up the Illinois River with 
about 400 men to co-operate with Hop- 
kins. He succeeded in destroying several 
Indian villages above Peoria. Harrison, 
meanwhile, was busily employed in push- 
ing forward provisions to forts towards 
the lake, whence his troops were to march 
for concentration at the rapids of the 
Maumee, where another depot was to be 
established. 

It was a miserable country to pass over 
—swampy, wooded, and made almost im- 
passable by heavy rains. The troops be- 
came discontented and mutinous. Orders 
given to Tupper’s division to advance to 
the Maumee Rapids were not, or could 
not be, obeyed; it fell back to Urbana. 
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Harrison had been very anxious to re- 
take Detroit before winter; but the nat- 
ure of the country compelled him to 
wait for the freezing of the swamps. An- 
other expedition, under Hopkins, marched 
up the Wabash to Tippecanoe, in Noyem- 
ber, 1812; but the approach of winter 
and insufficient clothing of his troops 
compelled him to return to Vincennes 
after destroying one or two Indian vil- 
lages. So ended in failure the effort to 
recover Michigan in the autumn of 1812. 
To this end Harrison had labored in- 
cessantly all through the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 

The lands of Michigan were first 
brought into market for public sale in 
1818, and from that time it dates its 
prosperity. The Territory was author- 
ized in 1819 to send a delegate to Con- 
gress, and in the election the right of 
suffrage was extended to all taxable citi- 
zens. Afterwards the Indians made im- 
portant territorial concessions, and in 
1836 all the lower peninsula and part of 
the upper were freed from Indian titles. 
The same year Wisconsin Territory was 
formed from the western. portion of Mich- 
igan. The legislative power of Michigan 
was vested in the governor and judges 
until 1823, when Congress transferred it 
to a council of nine persons, selected by 
the President of the United States from 
eighteen chosen by the citizens. The 
council was increased to thirteen in 1825; 
but two years later the citizens were al- 
lowed to elect the councillors without the 
interference of the President or Congress. 
In 1835-86 there was a territorial dispute 
between Ohio and Michigan that, at one 
time, threatened civil war; but it was 
settled by Congress admitting the latter 
into the Union as a State, on condition 
that it should relinquish its claim to the 
disputed territory and accept in its stead 
the upper peninsula. In January, 1837, 
Michigan was admitted. In 1847 the seat 
of government was removed from Detroit 
to Lansing. In 1850 a new constitution 
was adopted, which, with subsequent 
amendments, is now in force. This State 
took a decided stand for the Union in the 
anxious days of 1860. Its legislature met 
at the beginning of January, 1861, when 
its retiring governor (Moses Wisner) de- 
nounced the President of the United 


STATE OF 


States as a partisan, and the Democratic 
party as cause of the alarm, resentment, 
and discontent in the South, by persistent 
misrepresentations of the principles and 
intentions of the Republican party. He 
declared the personal liberty act of his 
State to be right. “Let it stand,” he 
said; “this is no time for timid and vacil- 
lating counsels while the ery of treason 
is ringing in our ears.” ‘The new governor 
(Austin Blair), who was inaugurated Jan. 
3, took substantially the same ground. 
He recommended the legislature to take 
action for the support of the national 
government, and they responded by pass- 
ing resolutions, Feb. 2, pledging to that 
government all the military power and 
material resources of the State. They ex- 
pressed an unwillingness “to make com- 
promises with traitors,’ and refused to 
send delegates to the PEACE CONGRESS 
(q. v.). The best men of the State, sery- 
ing in the Union army, redeemed this 
pledge. Michigan furnished to the Na- 
tional army, during the Civil War, 90,747 
soldiers, of which number 14,823 perished. 
The expenditures of the State for ecarry- 
ing on the war were $3,784,408; by coun- 
ties, cities, and townships for the same 
purpose, $10,173,336; and for the relief 
of soldiers’ families by counties, $3,591,- 
248, or a total of nearly $17,600,000. 
Population in 1890, 2,093,889; in 1900, 
2,420,982. See Unirep STATES, MICHIGAN, 
in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Name. Term. 
Willliarac UU eistecncie ticvocielevie, civtalelneretersvave 1805 to 1813 
TOwik Cassel otsicae's sincecaisicciesiosesioens 1814 ** 1831 
George: POrten nc ccece ciceniene'toasiee’e 1831 ‘* 1834 
SlevenTMasonktntiscekiseehes seasetincies 1834 * 1835 

STATE GOVERNORS. 
Steven: Ta Masonic. cr cwinscwieisiels cis wiereisiars 1836 to 1840 
William: Woodbridge... cs ccc cee mentor 1840 ** 1841 
JAMES! Wer GORDON, ccas cis ncwecwiclcrereNeiccete 1841 
JohniIS. BALryicccsnvemece tine crear select 1842 to 1846 
AIPHOUB GIONS cee eee paren aete emem eaters 1846 ‘* 1847 
Willinm ZL. Greenlay. 5. cevcessaneseeces 1847 
Fpaphroditus Ransom................- 1848 to 1850 
JobN'S:: Barry ses cswcchieee ts eeiceinc ues 1850 ‘* 1852 
Robert, MoGlelland aacnccciccisiecle co cwmrecics 1852 ‘ 1853 
ANATOW (PATSODS J .5ts veka seem atecewecces 1853 ‘* 1855 
‘Kingsley S. Bingham 1855 ‘* 1859 
Moses Wisner... 1859 ** 1861 
Austin Blair.... 1861 *‘ 1865 
Henry H. Crapo. aise 1865 ‘* 1869 
MonryP, IBaldiwincey. sis cclsareisteinen since 1869 “ 41873 
TOWN W.p BAGLOV snccsiwan ciecsicciven ciecisise 1873 ‘¢ 1877 
Charles=M: (Crosswellicecdcscecweeine seats IST SS ass 
David: He Jeromescu..c.a'scewesecaeet ce.4 1881 ‘ 1883 
Josiah W. BesOle tis sacar coneonicem crete 1883 ‘* 1885 
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STATE GOVERNORS—Continued. 


Name. Term. 


PRA SOU Ay ISDE a ctetcicsaia: 6:0%ec eis! ate. eja.sin wicca to 1887 
Cyrus G. Luce..... “ 1891 
PICU NV RIMMED NW UTLEUNLES cieieterara ejataisieferorsisjs.sisieie «10 oe 1898 
PP CMEEL ED EUIGU: wa siaiais wigs uso ale migiifainteeinterst 1893 ‘* 1896 
PLUME IDET OO. \aivvis sacs cs biee sisisieans 1896 ‘ 1900 
PLUOM ML BIDS wrsiersl tale eisie/sielain aleie\cfels’s ievsieis 1900 ‘¢* —— 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
Lucius Lyon.............} 24th to 25th | 1887 to 1839 
John Norvell...... 24th ‘¢ 26th | 1837 “* 1841 
Augustus S. Porter. . .| 26th ‘* 28th | 1839 “* 1845 
William Woodbridge. .... 27th “* 29th | 1841 ‘* 1847 
ene QRS S55 a5 Soogopss 29th ‘* 30th | 1845 ‘* 1848 
Thomas Fitzgerald....... 30th 1849 
Alpheus Felch........... 30th to 32d | 1847 to 1853 
AGO IS) CASH. reiojacele sais cieleie's Bist ‘¢ 34th | 1851 ‘* 1857 
Charles E. Stuart.... 33d ‘* 35th | 1853 ‘* 1859 
Zachariah Chandler 35th “ 43d | 1857 ‘* 1875 
Kinsley S. Bingham..... 36th 1859 ‘* 1861 
Jacob M. Howard........ 37th to 41st | 1862 ‘* 1871 
Thomas W. Ferry........ 42d 1871 
Isaac P. Christiancy...... 44th ‘‘ 46th | 1875 to 1879 
Zachariah Chandler. . 46th 1879 
Henry P. Baldwin.. 46th 1879 to 1881 
Omar D. Conger......... 47th to 50th | 1881 ‘* 1887 
Thomas W. Palmer....... 48th ‘“ 5ist | 1883 “* 1889 
Francis B. Stockbridge...| 50th ‘* 53d | 1887 ‘* 1894 
James McMillan......... 5ist ‘“* —— | 1889 “ —— 
John Patton, Jr.......... 68d ‘* 54th | 1894 “* 1895 
Julius C. Burrows....... 54th ‘* —— | 1895 ** —— 


Micmac Indians, the most easterly 
family of the Algonquian nation. They 
spread over New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Newfoundland, and Prince 
Edward Island, and were called by the 
neighboring tribes “Salt-water Indians,” 
because they also inhabited the  sea- 
coasts. They carried on wars with the 
Little Esquimaux, north of the St. Law- 
rence, at a very early period; and their 
chief business, in peace, was _ fishing. 
When De Monts attempted settlements in 
that region and in Canada, the Micmacs 
numbered fully 3,000. The French estab- 
lished missions among them, and secured 
their friendship; and they were a source 
of great annoyance to the English in 
their wars in that region. The Micmacs 
plundered English vessels in the Bay of 
Fundy, and captured eighteen English 
vessels in 1722. They actually cruised 
in their prizes and attacked British armed 
vessels. From 1724 to 1760 they were 
the active enemies of the English in Nova 
Scotia; but at the latter date, Canada 
having been captured by the English, the 
Richibucto Micmacs, the most formi- 
dable of the tribe, laid down their arms 
and submitted to English rule. The Mic- 
macs were sun-worshippers. 


Middle Creek, Ky., BATriE or, fought 
Jan. 10, 1862, in the valley of the Big 
Sandy. Gen. James A. Garfield, with 
about 1,800 men, defeated Gen. Humphrey 
Marshall, commanding 2,500 Confederates. 

Middleton, Arruur, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born in Mid- 
dleton Place, on the Ashley River, 8. C., 
June 26, 1742; was educated at Harrow 
and Westminster schools, England, grad- 
uating at Cambridge University in 1764. 
After his marriage he became a planter, 
and in politics a leader of the patriots, 
and a most efficient member of the coun- 
cil of safety. In 1776 he helped to frame 
the State constitution, and was sent to 
Congress, where he voted for and sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence. In 
1779 he took up arms in defence of 
Charleston, and was made a_ prisoner 
when it fell, in 1780, when his estate 
was sequestered and he was sent a pris- 
oner, first to St. Augustine, and then to 
the prison-ship Jersey. In 1781 he was 
exchanged, and was a member of Congress 
from 1781 to 1783. He was a skilful 
stenographer, and took notes of the de- 
bates in which he was engaged. Mr. 
Middleton wrote some effective political 
essays over the signature of ANDREW 
Marvet. He died on Goose Creek, S. C., 
Jan. 1, 1787. His father, Henry Mop- 
DLETON, was president of Congress in 
1775; and his grandfather, ArTHUR,*who 
was born at Twickenham, England, was 
often in public affairs in South Carolina, 
as early as 1712. His influence was al- 
ways on the side of the people. He was 
governor of the colony (1725-31), and 
was afterwards in the council. 

Middleton, Henry, author; born in 
Paris, France, March 16, 1797; graduated 
at the United States Military Academy in 
1815; admitted to the bar in 1822, but 
never practised. His publications include 
The Government and the Currency; Hco- 
nomical Causes of Slavery in the United 
States and Obstacles to Abolition; Pros- 
pects of Disunion, ete. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 15, 1876. 

Miffiin, THomas, military officer; born 
of Quaker parents, in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1744; was educated in the Philadelphia 
College; visited Europe in 1765, and, on 
his return, became a merchant. Having 
served in the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
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he was chosen a member of the first Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774; was appointed 
major of one of the first regiments raised 
in Philadelphia, and accompanied Wash- 
ington as aide-de-camp to Cambridge in 
the summer of 1775. All through the 
Revolutionary War Mifflin was a faithful 
and efficient officer, rising to the rank of 
major-general in 1777. He was eloquent 
in speech, and was efficient in rousing his 
countrymen to action when necessary. In 
this way, traversing Pennsylvania, 


caused large numbers of its citizens to 
flock to the standard of Washington before 
the attack on the enemy at Trenton. He 
was quartermaster-general, and, in 1777, 
was a member of the board of war. Mif- 
flin was one of “ Conway’s Cabal,” a con- 
spiracy to put Gates in the place of Wash- 
ington. Late in 1782 he was elected to 
Congress, and was president of that body 
in the last month of that year, when Wash- 
ington resigned his commission into their 
hands. General Mifflin was a delegate to 
the convention that framed the national 
Constitution (1787), and was president 
of the supreme executive council of Penn- 
sylvania (1788-90). He was also presi- 
dent of the convention that framed his 
State constitution (1790), and was gov- 
ernor of the State from 1791 to 1800. He 
was very efficient in quelling the Whiskey 
Insurrection in 1794. He died in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Jan. 20, 1800. 

Miffiin, Forr. The firing of the first 
gun upon Fort MeERcER (q. v.) was the 
signal for British vessels to approach and 
attack Fort Mifflin, opposite. They had 
made their way through the obstructions 
near Billingsport. The Augusta, ship-of- 
war, and other armed vessels, came up the 
river, but were kept at bay by American 
galleys and floating batteries. The attack 
was deferred until the morning after (Oct. 
23, 1777) the assault on Fort Mercer. A 
heavy cannonade was brought to bear on 
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the British fleet by the American flotilla, 
and at the same time an equally heavy 
fire was kept up by the royal vessels on 
Fort Mifflin, the little garrison of which 
was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith, of Maryland. Smith made a gal- 
lant defence. A hot shot from the fort 
set fire to the Augusta, and she blew up. 
After an engagement of several hours, the 
British fleet retired, and the Americans re- 
mained masters of the Delaware a short 
time longer. Finally the British erected 
batteries on Province Island, that com- 
manded Fort Mifflin, and brought up a 
large floating battery, and four 64-gun 
ships and two 40-gun ships to at- 
tack the fort. On Nov. 10 the British 
opened their batteries on land and water. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, with his garri- 
son of 300 men, sustained the siege six 
consecutive days. When every gun was 
dismounted, and the fort was almost a 
ruin, the garrison left in the night (Nov. 
16), after firing the remains of the bar- 
racks, and escaped to Fort Mercer, which 
Colonel Greene, despairing of relief, evac- 
uated Noy. 20. During the siege of Fort 
Mifflin, about 250 men of the garrison were 
killed and wounded. The British loss is 
not known. See Mercer, Forv. 

Milan Decree. See BEREIN DECREE, 
Tne; Emparco Acts; ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

Milburn, Witit1Am Henry, clergyman; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 26, 1823; 
was educated in Philadelphia, Pa., Jack- 
sonyille, Ill., and at Illinois College. When 
five years old he lost the sight of one eye 
by an accident, and subsequently became 
totally blind. He was licensed as a Meth- 
odist preacher in Illinois in 1843, and 
since that time has travelled about 1,500,- 
000 miles, by all kinds of conveyances, in 
America and Europe. He has lectured 
and preached in nearly every State and 
Territory of the Union, as well as in many 
parts of Canada and Hurope. Since 1845 
he has been chaplain of Congress several 
times. His publications include Rifle, Aze, 
and Saddle-Bags; Ten Years of Preacher 
Life; Lance, Cross, and Canoe, ete. 

Miles, NeLson APPLETON, military offi- 
cer; born in Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 
1839; was engaged in mercantile business 
in Boston till the outbreak of the Civil 
War; entered the volunteer army as a 
captain in the 22d Massachusetts Infantry, 
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Sept. 9, 1861; promoted lieutenant-colonel 
Glst New York Infantry, May 31, 1862, 
and colonel, Sept. 30 following; brigadier- 
general, May 12, 1864; major-general, Oct. 
21, 1865; and was mustered out of the 
volunteers, Sept. 1, 1866. On July 28, 1866, 
he was commissioned colonel of the 40th 
United States Infantry; March 15, 1869, 
was transferred to the 5th Infantry; 
Dec. 15, 1880, promoted brigadier-general ; 
April 5, 1890, major-general; June 6, 1900, 
lieutenant-general, under an act of Con- 
gress of that date; and Feb. 5, 1901, 
was appointed leutenant- general under 
the law reorganizing the army. During 
the Civil War he distinguished himself 
at. Fair Oaks (wounded), Malvern Hill, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville (wound- 
ed), Ream’s Station, and in the opera- 
tions against Richmond; and after the 
war conducted a numberof campaigns 
against the hostile Indians, notably 
against the Apaches under Geronimo and 
Natchez, whose surrender he foreed. He 
represented the army at the seat of the 
war between Turkey and Greece, and also 
at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
in 1897. In the war against Spain in 
1898 he visited Cuba and commanded the 
expedition to Porto Rico (q. v.). 

Milet, Pierre. See Jesurr Misstons. 

Military Academy, UNrirEp Sratss, 
a government institution at West Point, 
N. Y.; established by act of Congress, 
March 16, 1802, for the purpose of edu- 
cating and training young men in the 
theory and practice of military science, 
to become officers in the United States 
army. Attempts had been made by Wash- 
ington in 1793 and 1796 to have Congress 
establish an institution for this purpose. 
Cadets are appointed, one from each con- 
gressional district, Territory, and the 
District of Columbia, by the Secretary of 
War, at the request of the Representa- 
tive or Delegate in Congress of the dis- 
trict or Territory in which the applicant 
is an actual resident. There are also 
thirty appointments at large, specially 
conferred by the President of the United 
States. In 1901 there were three extra 
cadets at the Academy, who were author- 
ized by Congress to enter it at their own 
expense, from Venezuela, Costa Riea, and 
Keuador. The Representative may nomi- 
nate a legally qualified second candidate, to 
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be designated the alternate. The alternate 
will receive from the War Department a 
letter of appointment, and will be ex- 
amined with the regular appointee, and 
if duly qualified will be admitted to the 
Academy, in the event of the failure of 
the principal to pass the prescribed pre- 
liminary examinations. Appointees to the 
Military Academy must be between seven- 
teen and twenty-two years of age, free 
from any infirmity which may render them 
unfit for military service, and able to 
pass a careful examination in reading, 


ties for offences is inflexible rather than 
severe. Examinations are held in each 
January and June, and cadets deficient 
in either conduct or studies are dis- 
charged. From about the middle of June 
to the end of August cadets live in camp, 
engaged only in military duties and re- 
ceiving practical military instructions. 
Cadets are allowed but one leave of ab- 
sence during the course, and this is grant- 
ed at the expiration of the first two 
years. The pay of a cadet is $540 per 
year. The number of students at the 
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writing, orthography, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, and history of the United 
States. 

The course of instruction requires 
four years, and is largely mathematical 
and professional. The principal subjects 
taught are mathematics, French, draw- 
ing, drill regulations of all arms of the 
service, natural and experimental philos- 
ophy, chemistry, chemical physies, min- 
eralogy, geology, and electricity, history, 
international, constitutional, and  mili- 
tary law, Spanish, civil and military engi- 
neering, art and science of war, and ord- 
nance and gunnery. The discipline is 
very strict, and the enforcement of penal- 


academy is usually about 425. An an- 
nual board of visitors is appointed, 
seven by the President of the United 
States, two by the president of the Sen- 
ate, and three by the speaker of the House 
of Representatives. They visit the acad- 
emy in June, and are present at the con- 


cluding exercises of the graduating 
class of the year. The superintendent 
in 1901 was Cot. Apert L. Mus, 


U. S. A. (q. v.), and the military and 
academic staff consisted of seventy-two 
persons. 

Upon graduation, the class is divided 
by the academic board into three sec- 
tions of varying and unequal numbers, 
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according to class rank; the highest, 
usually very small, is recommended for 
appointment in any corps of the army; 
the second in any corps, excepting the 
engineers; and the third in any corps, 
excepting engineers and artillery. Com- 
missions for the rank of second lieutenant 
are then conferred by the President, in 
accordance with these recommendations. 
See LEAVENWORTH, Fort; Monroe, Fort; 
Ritey, Forr; and WiLLertr’s Porn. 

Military Departments. See Army. 

Military, or Martial, Law is built on 
no settled principle, but is arbitrary, and, 
in truth, no law; but sometimes indulged, 
rather than allowed, as law.—Sir Matthew 
Hale. See Haseas Corpus; MILLIGAN, 
CASE OF. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars, 
an organization founded in New York 
City, Dee. 27, 1894, by the veterans and 
descendants of veterans of one or more 
of the five wars waged between the Unit- 
ed States and foreign powers. The pur- 
pose of this organization is “to perpetu- 
ate the names and memory of brave and 
leyal men who took part in establishing 
and maintaining the principles of the 
government,” and “to preserve records 
and documents relating to said wars, and 
to celebrate the anniversaries of historic 
events connected therewith.’ A  com- 
mandery may be established in any State. 
A national commandery was instituted 
March 11, 1896, with the following offi- 
cers: Commander- general, Maj. - Gen. 
Alexander S. Webb, U. 8. A.; secretary- 
general, James H. Morgan, New York 
City; treasurer- general, Edward S. 
Sayres; registrar-general, Rev. Henry N. 
Wayne; historian-general, Capt. Samuel 
E. Cross, U. 8S. V.; recording-general, 
Charles D. Walcott. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 
an organization founded by officers and 
ex-officers of the army, navy, and marine 
corps of the United States, who were en- 
gaged in the Civil War of 1861-65. Only 
the eldest direct male lineal descendant, 
according to the rules of primogeniture, 
is eligible to membership. There are in 
all twenty-one commanderies, one repre- 
senting the District of Columbia, and each 
of the others representing a State. In 
1900 the total membership was 9,043. 
The following were officers: Commander- 


in-chief, Lieut.-Gen. John M. Schofield; 
senior vice - commander - in- chief Acting 
Volunteer Lieut. Charles P. Clark; junior 
vice-commander-in-chief, Brig.-Gen. Henry 
C. Merriam; recorder-in-chief, Brey. Lieut.- 
Col. John P. Nicholson; registrar-in-chief 
Brey. Maj. William P. Huxford; treas- 
urer-in-chief, Paymaster George De F. 
Barton; chancellor-in-chief, Brev. Brig.- 
Gen. William L. James; chaplain-in-chief, 
Brev. Maj. Henry 8. Burrage. 

Militia, Unirep Srares. The pressure 
of wars with the Indians in the North- 
west forced Congress to undertake the or- 
ganization of the militia throughout the 
Union. This was a difficult task, for at 
once there was a conflicting claim for au- 
thority in the matter between the national 
and State governments. The President 
called the attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject on Aug. 7, 1789. Immediate action 
was taken. The matter was referred to a 
committee, but they did not report that 
session, and a new committee was appoint- 
ed Jan. 15, 1790. A plan was arranged 
by General Knox, Secretary of War. A 
bill was offered on July 1, 1790, but there 
were no further proceedings on the sub- 
ject during that session. Soon after the 
assembling of the third session of the 
first Congress, another committee was ap- 
pointed (Dec. 10, 1790) by the House of 
Representatives, and a bill reported, but 
no result was reached at that session. 
The President, in his message at the open- 
ing of the second Congress, called atten- 
tion to it, and another committee was ap- 
pointed (Oct. 31, 1791). A bill for the 
organization of the militia passed the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate 
made amendments which the House would 
not agree to. A committee of conference 
was appointed, and the bill was passed 
March 27, 1792. Some amendments were 
made the next session, and the militia 
system then adopted remained, with very 
little alteration, until the breaking out 
of the Civil War in 1861. 

It provided for a geographical arrange- 
ment of the militia by the State legislat- 
ures into companies, battalions, regiments, 
brigades, and divisions; each company to 
consist of sixty-four men, each battalion 
of five companies, each regiment of two 
battalions, and each brigade of four regi- 
ments. Hach company, battalion, regi- 
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ment, and division was officered as now, 
except that the commander of a regiment 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This 
arrangement was long perpetuated in the 
regular army, as well as in the militia. 
The rank of colonel, however, had been 
established in both services. There was 
provision made for one company of light 
troops to each battalion, and at least one 
company of artillery and one of horse to 
each division, to be formed out of volun- 
teers, and to be clad in uniform at their 
own expense. Hach State was to appoint 
an adjutant-general for the general super- 
intendence of the whole militia system. 
Every able-bodied male citizen between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five years, with 


the militia by the captain of the com- 
pany within whose bounds he might re- 
side; such citizen to arm and equip him- 
self and appear for exercise when called. 
This law simply adopted\the system as it 
stood in each State. By another act it 
authorized the President, in case of in- 
vasion by any foreign nation or Indian 
tribe, or imminent danger thereof, or in 
case of insurrection in any State, applica- 
tion being made by its legislature or its 
executive, to call forth the militia of the 
State or States most convenient to the 
scene of action. Whenever there should 
be an invasion, or insurrection, or com- 
bination to resist the laws too strong to 
be suppressed by the civil authorities, the 
President was authorized to call out the 


certain exceptions, was to be enrolled in 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONDITION OF 


States and 
Territories. 


THE STATE MILITIA ON DEC. 1, 1900. 


Official Designation of State Troops. 


Alabama 
Alaska... 
Arizona. ... 
Arkansas ... 
California. .. 
Colorado.... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. ..... 
District of Columbia 
Florida.. 
Georgia. 
Guam. 
Hawaii.. 
Idaho... 
Tilinois. . 
Indiana.......-« 
Indian Territory 
Towa. 
Kansas ... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana.... 
Maine.... 
Maryland... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missourt. . 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico 
New York .... 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota. 
Ohio. ....... 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon.....- 
Pennsy!vania, 
Porto Rico.....- 
Rhode Island, . 


South Caro 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee... 

Texas... 
UWitabi..... 
Vermont... 
Virginia .. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... . 
WYOMINg.. 6. secre 


Grand aggregates. . 


.-| Alabama State Troops 
.| No organized militia......... 
: National Guard of Arizona. . 


{| National Guard of California. 


-| National Guard of Connecticut . 
-| National Guard of Delaware 


-| Oregon National Guard.... 
--+| National Guard Pennsylvania. 
-| Porto Rico Battalion 


-| Samoan Volunteers 
-| South Carolina Volunteer State Troops... 
-| South Dakota National Guard 
--| National Guard State of Tennessee. . 
-+| Texas Volunteer Guard............+ 
-| National Guard of Utah... 
-| National Guard of Vermont. . 
-| Virginia Volunteers 


National Guard of Colorado.... 


National Guard District of Columbia. 
Florida State Troops. 
Georgia Volunteers, 


-| Guam Volunteers.......... 
.| Hawaiian National Guard. 
-| Idaho National Guard ..... 
-| Illinois National Guard.. 

-| Indiana Legion.......... 
-| Indian Territory Militia®. 
-| Iowa National Guard... 

:| Kansas National Guard... 
-| Kentucky National Guard....... 
-| Louisiana State National Guard. . 
.| National Guard State of Maine. 
-| Maryland National Guard..... 
-| Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, . 
-| Michigan National Guard. . 
-| National Guard of Minnesota, 
-| Mississippi National Guard.. 
-| National Guard of Missouri. 
-| National Guard of Montana. . 
-| Nebraska National Guard.... 
-| Nevada National Guard....... 

-| New Hampshire National Guard. 
-| National 
- | National Guard of New Mexico... 
-| National Guard State of New York 
-| North Carolina National Guard.. 
-| North Dakota National Guard. 
-| Ohio National Guard. ...... 


Guard of New Jersey... 


Oklahoma National Guard. 


Brigade of Rhode Island Mi 


National Guard of Washington 
West Virginia National Guard. 
Wisconsin National Guard. 
Wyoming National Guard. 


The total organized force is 105,845. 


2s w b> Total T. : 
mines [= s ‘otal Liable State 
509 ‘3 = Infantry. | Nember | to Military Appropria- 
eee) > = : Author- Raia 
Bon oS = ised ervice. tions. 
Og o < i 
24 191 158 1,949 7,788 170,000 t 
6 : 163 +t 12,000 § 
17 che aoe 382 898 17,200 $4,710 
63 99 140 1,630 262,000 + 
55 258 oad 2,991 250,000 154,247 
18 181 46 897 100,000 37,000 
16 13 37 2,168 107,000 138,450 
17 +e LB 449 29,000 5,000 
14 ae) 43 1,213 50,000 B38 
91 wake a 1,167 85,000 16 
15 390 | 149 3,416 290,000 ee 
as BAS Se 42 1,200 
7 93 790 43000 + 
6 dais ee 566 21,000 97,000 7,000 
103 365 500 6,535 10,626 800,000 205,000 
13 eee 121 739 4,601 550,000 45,000 
ce eile ie 3 5,000 § 
26 4) AAR 1,806 3,694 350,000 50,200 
6 ose 93 1,090 2,131 110,000 99,150 
7 Beh late 1,762 3,500 415,000 7,000 
16 89 678 + 140,000 21,000 
6 ern ae 2,051 110,000 33,000 
15 71 aide 2,700 210,000 50,000 
$8 246 1,027 a 460,000 $23,900 
cae aa0 42 280,01 A 
20 A 138 3,729 300,000 31000 
28 95 279 1,800 235,000 6,000 
4 aah rae 3,000 415,000 10,000 
9 eas 60 1,124 34,000 10,000 
2 63 63 2,113 100,000 15,000 
ae SOC ve 5,500 2,000 
15 66 3 1,899 35,000 30,000 
43 180 140 5,127 390,000 174,000 
3 115 ab 1,128 40,000 81,395 
69 3843 3870 13, 448 18,000 950.000 575,000 
17 mare 23 1,618 5,000 250,000 6,000 
9 51 56 557 933 87,000 11,000 
ar 49 200 a 9,486 650,000 191,000 
wei wae 9 2,164 62,000 § 
1 47 m4 995 1,585 62,000 30,000 
178 240 284 9,334 11,103 900,000 350,000 
ef Siete fats 600 1,000 170,000 t 
19 111 98 736 1,030 69,000 37,500 
ag as mae 8 wate 400 
9 865 96 2,058 5,000 110,000 3 on 
Haake eke 3 46 Re 52 1,000 53,000 6,700 
2 wee ete 1,480 3,000 165,000 14,000 
50 191 210 2,793 + 350,000 5,000 
eh ated aed eM a 
9 50 | 190 805 5,176 300,000 11,200 
ut 13 54 669 1,877 96,000 t 
20 20 wae 945 8,359 130,000 16,700 
8 67 69 2,692 8,122 400,000 100,000 
. ses wes 848 1,078 180,000 5,000 
911 | 4,576 | 5,459 | 96,899 | 199,694 | 11,448,300 | $3,989,407 
* None organized. + No limit. $Unknown, § None, 
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militia in such numbers as he might deem 
necessary. 

The militia of the States and Terri- 
tories constitute primarily an armed local 
constabulary that may be called out by 
the governor as commander-in-chief on the 
request of a sheriff or other local author- 
ity to aid in the enforcement of law, pre- 
serve order, ete. In the Civil War as 
well as that against Spain the bulk of 
the volunteer army of the United States 
was drawn from the militia of the States, 
and in their more extended service these 
soldiers lose for the time being their State 
organization and become subject wholly 
to the orders of the President. 

The table on opposite page, compiled by 
Capt. W. R. Hamilton, U. 8S. A., shows the 
condition of the State militia on Dee. 1, 
1900. 

Mill Spring, Barrre or. At Beech 
Grove and Mill Spring, Ky., there were 


gathered by the middle of January, 1862) 


about 10,000 effective Confederate soldiers, 
with twenty pieces of artillery, under the 
command of General Crittenden. Gen. 
George H. Thomas was sent to attack 
them, and, if successful, to push over the 
Cumberland Mountains and liberate the 
east Tennesseeans from Confederate rule. 
He divided his forces, giving a smaller 
number to the command of General 
Schoepf, and leading the remainder him- 
self. When he was within 10 miles of 
the Confederate camp the insurgents came 
out to meet him. At early dawn (Jan. 
19) the Confederates, 5,000 strong, led by 
Zollicoffer, met the Union pickets—Wool- 
ford’s cavalry. <A severe battle was soon 
afterwards begun on the side of the Na- 
tionals by the Kentucky and Ohio regi- 
ments and Captain Kinney’s battery. It 
was becoming very warm, when Col. R. J. 
McCook came up with Ohio and Minne- 
sota troops, also a Tennessee brigade and 
a section of artillery. For a time it was 
doubtful which side would prevail. They 
were hotly contesting the possession of a 
commanding hill when Zollicoffer was 
killed at the head of his column. General 
Crittenden immediately took his place, 
and the struggle for the hill continued 
about two hours. A galling fire from 
Minnesota troops and a charge of Ohio 
troops with bayonets compelled the Con- 
federates to give way and retreat towards 


their camp at Beech Grove. They were 
hard pressed by the Nationals, who had 
gained a position where their great guns 
commanded the Confederate works and the 
ferry across the Cumberland River. Such 
was the situation when the conflict end- 
ed that evening. The next morning the 
Confederates were gone. The beleaguered 
troops had escaped silently across the 
river, under cover of darkness, abandon- 
ing everything in their eamp and destroy- 
ing the vessels that carried them over the 
stream. The Nationals lost 247 men, of 
whom thirty-nine were killed; the Confed- 
erates lost 349, of whom 192 were killed 
and eighty-nine were made prisoners. 

Milledge, Joun, statesman; born in 
Savannah, Ga., in 1757; was brought up 
in the office of the King’s attorney of 
Georgia, but when the Revolutionary War 
approached he took the side of the colo- 
nists. He was one of the party who 
captured Governor Wright (see WRIGHT, 
Sir JAMES). He was active in civil and 
military affairs in Georgia during the war, 
and in 1780 was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral of the State. From 1792 to 1802 he 
was a member of Congress, excepting one 
term, and from 1802 to 1806 was governor 
of the State. He was the principal founder 
of the University of Georgia, and the 
legislature of his State evinced their pro- 
found respect for him by giving his name 
to the capital of Georgia. He died on 
the Sand Hills, near Augusta, Ga., Feb. 
9, 1818. 

Miller, Apam, clergyman; born in 
Maryland in 1810; ordained a Methodist 
minister in 1830; became a physician in 
1843. In connection with Dr. WILLIAM 
Nast (q. v.) he founded the German 
branch of the Methodist Church. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest phy- 
sician in the United States, with one ex- 


ception. He died in Chicago, July 29, 
1901. 
Miller, Cincinnatus HEINE (better 


known as Joaquin Minter), author; born 
in Wabash district, Ind., Nov. 10, 1841; 
went with his parents to Oregon in 1850; 
subsequently engaged in mining in Cali- 
fornia, and studied law. In 1863 he edit- 
ed the Democratic Register, in Eugene, 
Ore., a weekly paper which was accused 
of disloyalty and suppressed; in 1863-66 
practised law in Canton City, Ore.; and 
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in 1866-70 was judge of Grant county, 
Ore. Later he went to London, where he 
published his first book of poems. Return- 
ing to the United States he spent several 
years in newspaper work in Washington. 
Since 1887 he has resided in Oakland, Cal. 
In 1897-98 he was correspondent for the 
New York Journal in the Klondike. His 
publications include Songs of the Sierras ; 
Songs of the Sunland; The Ship of the 
Desert; Life Among the Modocs; The 
One Fair Woman; Shadows of Shasta; 
Songs of Far-Away Lands; ?49, or the 
Gold-Seekers of the Sierras; The Life 
of Christ, ete. He has also written plays, 
including The Silent Man; *49; the Dan- 
ites; Tally-Ho, ete. 

Miller, James, military officer; born in 
Peterboro, N. H., April 25, 1776; entered 
the army as major in 1808, and was leu- 
tenant-colonel and leader of the Ameri- 
cans in the battle at Brownstown in 1812. 
He was distinguished in events on the 


JAMES MILLER. 


Niagara frontier, especially in the battle 
at Niagara Falls, or Lundy’s Lane, in July, 
1814. For his services there he was brey- 
etted brigadier-general, and received from 
Congress a gold medal. He was governor 
of Arkansas from 1819 to 1825, and col- 


lector of the port of Salem from 1825 to 
1849. He died in Temple, N. H., July 7, 
1851. 
Miller, JoAQuin. 
CINNATUS HEINE. 
Miller, JoserH NELSON, naval officer; 
born in Ohio, Noy. 22, 1836; entered the 
navy in 1851; was promoted passed mid- 
shipman in 1856; master in 1858; lieuten- 
ant in 1860; lieutenant-commander in 
1862; commander in 1870; captain in 
1881; commodore in 1894; and rear-ad- 
miral, March 21, 1897; and was retired, 
Noy. 22, 1898. During the Civil War he 
served with distinction as executive offi- 
cer of the iron-clad Passaic in the attack 
upon Fort McAllister and Fort Sumter, 
and on the Monadnock in the two engage- 
ments with Fort Fisher. In 1875, while 
commander of the Tuscarora, he made 
deep-sea soundings in the Pacific Ocean 
between the Hawaiian and Fiji Islands. 
In 1897, with the Brooklyn, he represent- 
ed the United States at Queen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee; in August of the 
same year was made commander of 
the Pacific station; and in August, 
1898, he raised and saluted the 
American flag at Honolulu, the 
last act in the annexation of Ha- 
wali to the United States. During 
the war with Spain he organized 
the naval reserves on the Pacific 
coast. 

Miller, Samuer, LL.D., theolo- 
gian; born in Dover, Del., Oct. 31, 
1769; graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1789; minister 
of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City from 1793 to 1813, and 
was noted as a political and theo- 
logical writer. From 1813 to 1849 
he was Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government in 
the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton. His published works are quite 
numerous. Dr. Miller was an early 
member of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. He died in Princeton, 
N. Js, dan: 7, 1850: 

Miller, Samuet FREEMAN, jurist; born 
in Richmond, Ky., April 5, 1816; grad- 
uated at Transylvania University in 1838; 
removed to lIowa in 1850; appoint- 
ed associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court by President Lincoln in 


See Minter, CIN- 
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1862. He died in Washington, D. C., Oct. 
13, 1890. 

Miller, Watrer, philologist; born in 
Ashland county, O., May 5, 1864; grad- 
uated at the University of Michigan 
in 1884, and studied in the University of 
Leipsie in 1884-85 and 1889-91. He was 
instructor of Latin and Sanskrit in 1887- 
88 and acting assistant professor in 1888- 
89. In 1892 he was called to the chair of 
Classical Philology in the Stanford Uni- 
versity. He is the author of Hacavations 
upon the Akropolis at Athens; The The- 
atre of Thericus; Latin Prose Composi- 
tion for College Use; Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin Proper Names; History 
of the Akropolis of Athens; Johannes 
Overbeck ; Scientific Names of Latin and 
Greek Derivation; The Roman Religion; 
Steller’s Great Sea Beasts, etc. 

Miller, Wix11AM, founder of the sect of 
MILLERITES, or ADVENTISTS (q. v.); born 
in Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1782; was 
mainly self-taught during his leisure mo- 
ments while working on a farm. At the 
beginning of the War of 1812 he was a 
recruiting officer, and later a captain in 
the army. During his early manhood he 
read and advocated the teachings of Vol- 
taire, Thomas Paine, and Hume. Subse- 
quently he was converted to Christian- 
ity, and joined a Baptist church. He be- 
came a deep student of the Old Testament 
prophecies, which convinced him that 
Christ would reappear to judge the world 
between the years 1831 and 1844. Churches 
were thrown open to him everywhere, and 
multitudes flocked to hear his interpreta- 
tion of prophecy. When the time set by 
Father Miller, as he was popularly called, 
for the second advent of Christ had ex- 
pired, the majority of his followers, about 
56,000, did not give up their faith in the 
speedy coming of the Saviour. On April 
25, 1845, a convention was called, which 
agreed upon a declaration of faith and 
the name Adventists. Father Miller’s 
Dream of the Last Day was widely circu- 
lated. He died in Low Hampton, N. Y., 
Dec. 20, 1849. 

Miller, Witttam Henry Harrison, law- 
yer; born in Augusta, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1840; 
spent his early life on a farm; and 
graduated at Hamilton College in 1861. 
He settled in Maumee City, O., where he 
taught school a year; then entered the 


Union army; and after his discharge was 
admitted to the bar and practised law at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1866-74. In the lat- 
ter year he moved to Indianapolis and 
became a law partner of BensAMIN Har- 
RISON (q. v.). He was Attorney-General 
of the United States (1889-93) in Presi- 
dent Harrison’s cabinet, and afterwards 
resumed practice in Indianapolis. 

Millet, Franors Davis, artist; born in 
Mattapoisett, Mass., Nov. 3, 1846; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1869; studied 
at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in Antwerp in 1871-72, was secretary 
of the Massachusetts Commission to the 
Vienna Exposition in 1873, and art cor- 
respondent for the London Daily News, 
the London Graphic, and the New York 
Herald during the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78. In 1892-93 he was director of dec- 
orations and of functions at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and 
in 1898 was art correspondent for the Lon- 
don Times and Harper’s Weekly at Manila, 
Philippine Islands. He designed the cos- 
tumes for the representation of the Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles by Harvard 
students in 1880; has executed a large 
amount of decorative work; and received 
numerous foreign war medals. 

Milligan, Case or. On Oct. 5, 1864, 
Lambdin P. Milligan, while at home in 
Indiana, was arrested, with others, for 
treasonable designs, by order of Gen. Al- 
vin P. Hovey, commanding the military 
district of Indiana; on Oct. 21 brought 
before a military commission convened at 
Indianapolis by General Hovey, tried on 
certain charges and specifications, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, Friday, 
May 19, 1865. The proceedings of the 
military commission closed in January, 
1865. When the circuit court of the Unit- 
ed States met.at Indianapolis in Jan- 
uary, 1865, the grand jury did not indict 
Milligan, who then petitioned the court to 
be brought before it and tried by jury or 
released. With the petition was filed the 
order appointing the commission, the 
charges, finding of the commission, with 
the order from the War Department re- 
citing that the sentence was approved by 
the President, and directing that the sen- 
tence be carried out without delay. The 
judges differed on three questions: (1) 
Whether on the facts submitted a writ of 
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habeas corpus should be issued; (2) 
Whether Milligan ought to be discharged ; 
(3) Whether the military commission had 
acted within its jurisdiction; and these 
were submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The first two ques- 
tions were answered in the affirmative, the 
third in the negative, Justices Davis, 
Grier, Nelson, Clifford, and Fields holding 
that Congress had not the constitutional 
power to authorize such commission—that 
the Constitution forbids it, and is the su- 
preme law of the land, in war as in peace. 
Chief-Justice Chase, supported by Justices 
Wayne, Swayne, and Miller, held that Con- 
gress has the power to authorize military 
commissions in time of war; but all con- 
curred in the answers given to the three 
questions submitted, and Milligan was 
released. “‘The decision of the court 
overthrew the whole doctrine of military 
arrest and trial of private citizens in 
peaceful States.”—Lalor’s Cyclopedia of 
Political Science, vol. ii., p. 433. See 
HABEAS CorPUS. 

Milliken’s Bend, a locality in Louisi- 
ana, attacked by Confederates under Gen. 
H. McCulloch; repulsed June 6, 1863, by 
Union forees (mostly colored), aided by 
the gunboats Choctaw and Lewxington. 
Union loss, killed and wounded, 404. 

Mills, ALBERT LEOPOLD, military officer ; 
born in New York City, May 7, 1854; 
graduated at the United States Military 
Academy, and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Ist United States 
Cavalry, and selected as military in- 
structor in 1879; Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics in the South Carolina 
Academy in 1886; promoted first lieu- 
tenant of Ist Cavalry in 1889; adjutant 
of Ist Cavalry in 1890-94; and promoted 
captain of the 6th Cavalry, Oct. 8, 1898. 
Tn the war with Spain (1898) he was ap- 
pointed captain and assistant adjutant- 
general of volunteers May 12. He served 
on the frontier during the war against the 
Sioux Indians in 1890; was engaged in 
the Santiago campaign at Las Guasimas 
and Santiago City, in 1898, where he was 
wounded; was brevetted major and pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel for gallantry; 
and was appointed superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy, Aug. 8, 
1898. He is author of Campaigns in 1862 
an Virginia. 


Mills, ANSON, military officer; born in 
Boone county, Ind., Aug. 31, 1834; studied 
in the United States Military Academy in 
1855-57; was surveyor of the commission 
to determine the boundary between New 
Mexico, Indian Territory, and Texas; 
served with distinction throughout the 
Civil War. When peace was declared he 
was assigned to frontier duty and partic- 
ipated in nearly all of the Indian wars. 
He was promoted brigadier-general, June 
16, 1897, and was retired six days later. He 
invented the woven cartridge belt, also the 
loom. by which it is made, which the govern- 
ment adopted for use in the army and navy. 

Mills, Ciark, sculptor; born in Ononda- 
ga county, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1815; settled in 
Charleston, 8. C., at an early age, and 
there discovered a method of taking a cast 
from a living face. In 1848 he completed 
the equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson 
in Washington, D. C.; later he made the 
colossal equestrian statue of George Wash- 
ington in the same city; and in 1863 
finished his statue of Freedom, which was 
placed above the dome of the Capitol. He 
died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 12, 1883. 

Mills, HerrpertT ELMER; born in Salem, 
N. H., Aug. 8, 1861; graduated at Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1883; appointed 
Professor of Economics in Vassar College 
in 1890. He is the author of Practical 
Economical Problems ; Labor Problem ; The 
French Revolution in San Domingo, ete. 

Mills, Ropert, architeet; born in 
Charleston, 8. C., Aug. 12, 1781; studied 
architecture under Benjamin H. Latrobe; 
was made United States architect in 1830; 
planned the construction of the United 
States Post-office, Patent Office, and Treas- 
ury buildings. He drew the original design 
of the Washington Monument, on which 
work was begun in 1848 on the site select- 
ed by Washington for a memorial of the 
Revolutionary War. His publications in- 
clude Statistics of South Carolina; The 
American Pharos, or Light-house Guide; 
and Guide to the National Haxecutive Of- 
fices. He died in Washington, D. C., 
March 3, 1855. 

Mills, Rocrr QuarteEs, lawyer; born in 
Todd county, Va., March 30, 1832; became 
a lawyer in Corsicana, Tex.; was colonel 
of the 10th Texas Regiment in the Con- 
federate army in the Civil War; and en- 
tered the national House of Representa- 
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tives in 1873 as a Democrat. Having 
given especial attention to revenue ques- 
tions, he was appointed, in the Congress 
of 1887-89, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, and reported in 1888 
the so-called Mills bill. This measure, 
prepared in the direction of tariff reform, 
passed the Democratic House and was de- 
feated in the Republican Senate. Mr. 
Mills was defeated by Mr. Crisp in the 
contest for speaker in 1891, and was a 
United States Senator in 1892-99. 

Mills, SamMuEL Joun, clergyman; born 
in Torringford, Conn., April 21, 1783; 
graduated at Williams College in 1809; 
was the originator of the American Bible 
Society, founded in 1816; and was also 
instrumental in the formation of the 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY (q. v.). 
Jn behalf of the latter society he explored 
the western coast of Africa for a suit- 
able site for a colony, in 1818, and died 
on his passage homeward, June 16, 1818. 

Millspaugh, CHARLES FREDERIC, bota- 
nist; born in Ithaca, N. Y., June 20, 
1854; graduated at New York Homeo- 
pathie Medical College in 1881; appointed 
Professor of Botany in West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1891; Professor of Medical 
Botany in the Chicago Homeopathic Medi- 
eal College in 1897; lecturer on botany in 
the University of Chicago in 1895. In 
the interest of botanical science he has 
made explorations in the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Brazil. He is the author of 
Weeds of West Virginia, Flora of West 
Virginia, American Medical Plants, Flora 
of Yucatan, ete. 

Milroy, Ropert Huston, military offi- 
cer; born in Washington county, Md., 
June 11, 1816; became a lawyer; served 
in the Ist Indiana Volunteers in the Mexi- 
ean War; became colonel of the 9th Indi- 
ana Volunteers, April 26, 1861; brigadier- 
general, Feb. 6, 1862; and major-general 
in 1863; served principally in western Vir- 
ginia and the Shenandoah Valley. 

Mims, Fort, Massacre at. In the 
autumn of 1812, Tecumseh and his brother, 
the Prophet, went among the Creeks to 
stir them up to make war upon the whites. 
They were divided in sentiment, for many 
of them preferred peace and friendship 
with the Americans, and civil war was en- 
gendered. The white settlers among them 
were in great peril, and in the spring of 


1813 they were led to expect an exter- 
minating blow. They knew that a British 
squadron was in the Gulf, and on friendly 
terms with the Spaniards at Pensacola. 
They prepared to defend themselves as 
well as they might. They learned that 
British agents at Pensacola were distrib- 
uting supplies among the Creeks. Very 
soon hostilities began here and there, and 
the white people fled to secret places for 
refuge—some in the thick swamps not far 
above the junction of the Alabama and 
Tombigbee rivers. There they were joined 
by wealthy half-blood families, and the 
house of Samuel Mims, an old and wealthy 
inhabitant, was strongly stockaded with 
heavy pickets. Several other buildings were 
enclosed within the acre of ground stock- 
aded, and the whole was known as Fort 
Mims. Major Beasley was placed in com- 
mand and authorized to receive any cit- 
izens who would assist in defence of the 
station, and issue soldiers’ rations to them. 
Its dimensions were soon too small for the 
people who flocked to it for protection 
against the impending storm, and a new 
enclosure was built. At the close of Au- 
gust Indians were seen prowling around 
Fort Mims; but Major Beasley was con- 
fident that he could “maintain the post 
against any number of Indians.” 

Aug. 30 was a beautiful day, and no 
sense of danger was felt at the fort. It 
contained 550 men, women, and children. 
The mid-day drum was beaten for dinner. 
The soldiers’ were loitering listlessly 
around, or were playing cards; almost 100 
children were playing around, and young 
men and maidens were dancing. At that 
moment 1,000 almost naked Creek war- 
riors lay in a ravine not more than 
440 yards from the fort, ready, like 
famished tigers, to spring upon their 
prey. They were led by Weathersford, 
a famous Creek chief. The first tap 
of the dinner-drum was the signal for the 
Indians to rise from their cover and rush 
to the fort; and the first intimation of 
their presence was a horrid yell, that 
filled the air as they came streaming over 
a field towards an open gate of the fort. 
Beasley flew to close it, and the soldiers 
rushed with their arms to the portholes. 
The unarmed men and the women and 
children, pale with terror, huddled within 
the houses and cabins of the enclosure. 
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Beasley was too late. He was felled by 
clubs and tomahawks, and over his dead 
body the terrible torrent rushed into the 
new enclosure. 

The soldiers made a gallant fight for 
three hours. They were nearly all slain. 
The unarmed people were in the old 
enclosure, with a picket between them 
and the slaughter. The Indians became 
weary, and slackened their fire. The peo- 
ple in the main fort hoped the savages 
were about to depart. They were dis- 
appointed. Weathersford was not a man 
to accept half a victory when a whole 
one was attainable. His people, who had 
begun to carry away plunder, were re- 
buked by him, and exhorted to complete 
the work. The horrid task was resumed. 
The few soldiers left made stout resist- 
ance, when the Indians sent fire on the 
wings of arrows to the roof of Mims’s 
house, and it burst into a flame. Very 
soon the whole “fort” was in flames. 
The Indians pressed into the main fort. 
With the most horrible cruelties they 
murdered the defenceless. Weathersford 
begged the warriors to spare the women 
and children, but they refused. He had 
raised the storm, but was not «able to 
control it. At sunset 400 of the inmates 
of Fort Mims lay dead. Not a white 
woman or child escaped. Twelve of the 
soldiers cut their way through the cor- 
don of Indians and escaped. Most of the 
negroes were spared, and were made 
slaves of the Indians. A negro woman, 
who had received a ball in her breast, 
escaped to the river, seized a canoe, and, 
paddling down to Fort Stoddart, gave to 
General Claiborne there the first tidings 
of the horrible tragedy. The contest last- 
ed from 12 m. until 5 pm. The Ind- 
ians had suffered severely, for not less 
than 400 Creek warriors were killed or 
wounded, as the victims had sold their 
lives as dearly as possible. 

Milwaukee, known as the “Cream 
City,” the metropolis of Wisconsin, situ- 
ated on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, was founded by Solomon Juneau, who 
arrived there Sept. 14, 1818. The place 
and name were known as early as Noy. 10, 
1699, as John Buisson de St. Comes men- 
tions being storm-bound at Milwarck on 
that date. The east side was first platted 
and named Milwaukee by Messrs. Juneau 


and Martin in 1835, the first sale of lots 
taking place in August of that year. In 
1838 the population of Milwaukee was 
700; 1840, 1,700; and by decades since, 
1850, 20,061; 1860, 45,246; 1870, 71,440; 
1880, 115,587; 1890, 204,468; 1900, 285,- 
315; by this census the fourteenth city in 
the United States in point of population. 
Mine Explosion. See PETERSBURG. 
Mine Run, OPERATIONS NEAR. Early in 
November, 1863, General Lee was pre- 
paring to go into winter quarters near 
Culpeper Court-house when the National 
victory at Rappahannock Station and the 
crossing of that stream by Meade, Nov. 8, 
caused him, under cover of darkness, to 
withdraw beyond the Rapidan, and in- 
trench his army on Mine Run and its 
vicinity, a strong defensive position. 
Meade lay quietly between the Rappahan- 
nock and Rapidan, until late, in Novem- 
ber, when, his communications being per- 
fect with his supplies and the capital, he 
undertook a bold movement. He proceed- 
ed to attempt to turn the right of the 
Confederates, and, sweeping round tow- 
ards Orange Court-house, overwhelm Ewell, 
turn the works on Mine Run, and ef- 
fect a lodgment at Orange and Gordons- 
ville. This would involve the perilous 
measure of cutting loose from his supplies, 
but he took the risk. He left his trains 
parked at Richardsville, on the north side 
of the Rapidan, and moved on the morn- 
ing of Noy. 26; but instead of crossing 
that stream in a short time, so as to 
march rapidly and surprise the Confed- 
erates, the whole day was consumed in 
the passage. It was 10 a.m. the next 
day before any of the troops reached the 
designated point, when the movement had 
become known to the Confederates. 
Warren, with 10,000 men, followed by 
an artillery reserve, was confronted by a 
large portion of Ewell’s corps, and brisk 
skirmishing began. French’s troops, that 
were to support Warren, did not, for 
various causes, come up until night, when 
the latter was so hard pressed that Meade 
was compelled to send troops from his 
left to Warren’s assistance. These vari- 
ous delays had given Lee ample time to 
prepare to meet his antagonist, and 
Meade’s plans, so well laid, were frus- 
trated. He concentrated his whole army 
on the west bank of Mine Run, and ex- 
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tended his fortifications along the line 
of that stream until they crossed the two 


highways on which Meade’s army lay. In 
front of all was a strong abatis. Meade, 


however, resolved to attack Lee, and to 
Warren was intrusted the task of opening 
the assault, his whole force being about 
26,000 men. He was to make the attack 
at 8 a.m., Nov. 30. 

At that hour Meade’s batteries on the 
left and centre were opened, and skirmish- 
ers of the latter dashed across Mine Run 
and drove back those of the Confederates. 
But Warren’s guns were not heard. He 
had found the Confederates much stronger 
than he expected, and prudently refrained 
from attacking. Satisfied that Warren 
had done wisely, Meade ordered a general 
suspension of operations. Lee’s defences 
were growing stronger every hour, while 
Meade’s strength was diminishing. His 
rations were nearly exhausted, and his 
supply-trains were beyond the Rapidan. 
To attempt to bring them over might ex- 
pose them to disaster, for winter was at 


between that stream and the Rappahan- 
nock. 

Miner, JAMES G., military officer; born 
in New England in 1819; graduated at the 
University of Hdinburgh; later removed 
to Texas. During the Mexican War he 
served under General Taylor. Prior to the 
Civil War he was a partner in the famous 
Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond, Va., 
and during that war was assistant Secre- 
tary of the Confederate Navy. Later he 
invented a high-pressure engine, but it 
did not prove a financial success. He died 
in Milford, O., May 28, 1901. 

Mingoes, the Algonquian name for the 
Indians of the Five Nations or Iroquois, 
especially of the Mohawk tribe. 

Minisink, DESOLATION or. On the night 
of July 19, 1779, Joseph Brant, the Mo- 
hawk chief, at the head of sixty Indians 
and twenty-seven Tories disguised as say- 
ages, stole upon the little town of Mini- 
sink, Orange co., N. Y., which was wholly 
unprotected, and, before the people were 
aroused from their slumbers, set on fire 
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THE ABATIS IN FRONT OF LEE’S FORTIFICATIONS. 


hand and rain might suddenly swell the 
streams and make them _ impassable. 
Meade therefore determined to sacrifice 
himself, if necessary, rather than his 
army. He abandoned the enterprise, re- 
crossed the Rapidan, and went into win- 
ter quarters on his old camping - ground 


several houses. The inhabitants fled to 
the mountains. Their small stockade fort, 
mill, and twelve houses and barns were 
burned; their orchards and plantations 
were laid waste; their cattle were driven 
away, and booty of every kind was borne 
to the banks of the Delaware, where the 
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chief had left the main body of his war- 
riors. Several of the inhabitants were 
killed, and some were made prisoners. 
When news of this invasion reached 
Goshen, Dr. Tusten, colonel of the local 
militia, ordered the officers of his regiment 
to meet him at Minisink the next day, 
with as many volunteers as they could 
muster. They promptly responded, and 
140 hardy men were gathered around Tus- 
ten the next morning, many of them the 
most respected citizens. They pursued the 
invaders, under Colonel Hathorn, who 
joined Tusten with a small reinforcement, 
and, being senior oflicer, took chief com- 
mand. The more prudent officers coun- 
selled against pursuit when the great 
number of Indians at Brant’s command be- 
came known. But hot-heads ruled, and 
the expedition soon became involved in a 
desperate fight with the Indians on July 
22. The Indians pressed upon the white 
' people on every side, until they were 
hemmed within the circumference of one 
acre, on a rocky hill that sloped on all 
sides. The conflict began at 11 A.m., and 
lasted till sunset. Into that hollow square 
the Indians broke. The survivors of the 
conflict attempted to 
escape. Behind a 
ledge of rocks Dr. 
Tusten had been 
dressing the wounds 
of his companions 
all day. When the 
retreat began he had 
seventeen under his 
eare. The Indians 
fell upon these with 
fury, and all, with 
the doctor, were 
slain. The flower of 
the youth and ma- 
ture manhood of that 
region had perished. 


MONUMENT AT GOSHEN, 


The event made thirty-three widows in 
the congregation of the 
church at Goshen. 


Presbyterian 
It gave firmness to garrisoned in 1819, and active trade with 


Sullivan’s men, who, a few weeks after- 
wards, desolated the beautiful land of the 
Cayugas and Senecas. In 1822 the citi- 
zens of Orange county collected the bones , 
of the slain, and caused them to be buried 
near the centre of the green at the foot 
of the main street of the village of Goshen. 
There was a great multitude of citizens 
present. Over their remains a new marble 
monument was erected the same year, the 
corner-stone of which was laid by General 
Hathorn, then over eighty years of age, 
and one of the survivors of the massacre. 
The monument bears the names of the 
slain. 

Minnesota, SraTte or. The first Eu- 
repeans who trod its soil were two Hugue- 
nots, Sieur Groselliers and Sieur Radisson, 
who, in search of a northwest passage to 
China, passed through this region in 1659. 
Returning to Montreal in 1660 with sixty 
canoes laden with skins, they excited 
others to go in search of peltries, and this 
was the beginning of the French fur- 
trade which afterwards interfered with 
the Hudson Bay Company. To secure this 
trade, which the English were grasping, 
Daniel Greysolon du Luth, a native of 
Lyons, left Quebec in September, 1678, 
with twenty men, and entered Minnesota. 
The next year Father Hennepin and two 
others, who were a part of La Salle’s ex- 
pedition, penetrated the country far above 
the falls of St. Anthony. The territory 
was formally taken possession of in the 
name of the French monarch, by Perrot 
and his associates, in 1689. They built 
a fort on the west shore of Lake Pepin; 
and Le Seur built another fort, in 1695, 
on an island in the Mississippi, just be- 
low the mouth of the St. Croix River, af- 
ter which the fur-traders flocked into that 
region. In 1763, Jonathan Carver visited 
Minnesota and published a description of 
the country. In 1800, a part of Minnesota 
lying west of the Mississippi 
was included in the Territory of 
Indiana. 

The purchase of Louisiana, in 
1803, gave the United States pos- 
session of the whole country west 
of the Mississippi, and in 1816 
Congress passed a law excluding 
foreigners from the fur-trade in that 
region. Fort Snelling was built and 
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the Indians was carried on there. In 
1820 that regign was explored by a party 
under Gen. Lewis Cass, and by Major 


STATE SEAL OF MINNESOTA, 


Long in 1821. A third exploring party 
went there in 1832, led by Henry R. 
Schooleraft, who discovered the main 
source of the Mississippi River. In 1837, 
some lumbering operations began in Minne- 


STATE OF 


and at the end of eight years (1857) the 
number was 150,000. In 1851 the Sioux 
ceded to the United States all their lands 
in Minnesota. In 1857 application was 
made by the people for the admission of 


Minnesota into the Union as a State, 
This was effected May 11, 1858. Min- 
nesota furnished to the National army 


and navy during the Civil War 25,034 
soldiers. The population in 1890, a 
little more than fifty years after the 
first settlement, was 1,301,826; in 1900, 
1,751,394. 

The people of the State were faithful 
to the old flag in 1861; so was the 
governor, Alexander Ramsey. The legis- 
lature that assembled Jan. 26 passed a 
series of loyal resolutions, in which se- 
cession was denounced as revolution, and 
the acts of the South Carolinians in 
Charleston Harbor as treasonable; and 
said that the full strength of the national 
authority under the national flag should be 
put forth. It gave assurance that the peo- 
ple of Minnesota would never consent to 
the obstruction of the free navigation of 


A VIEW OF 


sota, upon the St. Croix River. The town 
of St. Paul was founded in 1842, and in 
1849 the Territory of Minnesota was cre- 
ated. At that time one-half the lands in- 
eluded in the Territory belonged to the 
Indians, and the white population was 
less than 5,000. Emigrants flocked in, 

Vii 


8T. PAUL, 


the Mississippi River “ from its source to 
its mouth by any power hostile to the fed- 
eral government.” 

At midsummer, in 1862, Little Crow, a 
saintly looking savage in civilized costume, 
leader of Sioux warriors, began war on 
the white people, and in August and 
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A SIOUX MASSAURE. 


September butchered inhabitants. at three 
points in Minnesota, and at posts beyond 
the boundary of the State. For nine days 
the Sioux besieged Fort Ridgely. Fort 
Abercrombie was also besieged, and twice 
assaulted; and in that region the Indians 
murdered about 500 white inhabitants, 
mostly defenceless women and children. 
Gen. H. H. Sibley was sent with a body 
of militia to crush the Indians. He at- 
tacked a large force under Little Crow at 
Wood Lake, and drove them into Dakota, 
making 500 of their number prisoners. 
Tried by court-martial, 300 of them were 
sentenced to be hanged. The President 
interfered, and only thirty-seven of the 
worst offenders were executed, Feb. 28, 
1863. The “Sioux War” was not ended 
until the summer of 1863, when General 
Pope took command of that department, 
picketed the line of settlements in the far 
Northwest with 2,000 soldiers, and took 
vigorous measures to disperse the hostile 
bands. Generals Sibley and Sully moved 
against them in June, 1863, fought the 
Indians at different places, and finally 


seattered them among the wilds of the 
eastern slopes of the spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains. An outbreak by the Pillager 
band of Chippewas at Leech Lake occurred 
in October, 1898, because of continued im- 
positions by the whites; but it was quick- 
ly suppressed by a detachment of the regu- 
lar army. See UNITED SrTaTEs, MINNE- 
SOTA, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS, 


Alex, Ramsey, of Pennsylvania. .appointed April 2, 1849 
Willis A. Gorman, of Indiana.... “© March 4, 1853 
Samuel! Medary,. eres waco Re 867 eanae reset belay’) 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
Henry H. Sibley... cccccccs ss.  OlOCTER | veccvacce a tool 
Alexander Ramsey........... at alse 5 Oct., 1859 
HLSONY AO Witbs centecaiareteecce ce ...Jduly, 1863 
Stephen Miller............. Bi emer Oct., 1863 
William R. Marshall, Rep.... ae Nov. 7, 1865 
Horace Austin, cette OG .-Nov., 1869 
Cushman K. Davis, ES ierehe a seres NOVEL Cie 
John 8. Pillsbury, Os bran x -Nov. 2, 1875 
Lucius F. Hubbard UO" Soe se ....Nov., 1881 
Andrew R. McGill, Ae Ss Sa6 43 Nov. 2, 1886 
William R. Merriam, ‘ ....term begins....Jan,9, 1889 
Knute Nelson, MP Seapets ... Jan. 4, 1893 
David M. Clough............ HS “ ...Jdan. 81; 1895 
OUI! eM ie taitacie a cisleniere nes ey sedan 2\ 1899) 
Samuel R. Van Sant......... “ “* ....Jani7, 1907 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
James M. Rice.......... 35th to 37th | 1858 to 1863 
William W. Phelps...... 35th 1858 ‘* 1859 
Morton S. Wilkinson....| 36th to 38th | 1859 <‘* 1865 
Alexander Ramsey... .. 38th 1863 
Daniel S, Norton........ 39th to 41st | 1865 to 1870 
William Windom........ 41st ‘* 45th | 1870 “ 1881 
Qzora P. Stearns........ 41st ‘° 43d 1871 ‘ 1875 
Samuel J. R. McMillan...| 44th ‘ 49th | 1875 ‘* 1887 
Dwight M. Sabin........ 47th ‘¢ 49th | 1881 ‘* 1887 
Cushman K. Davis...... 60th “ 56th | 1887 ‘* 1900 
Charles A. Towne........ 56th 1900) ** 1901 
William D. Washburn..:}| 5ist to 54th | 1889 ‘* 1895 
Knute Nelson........... 54th ‘ 1895 ‘* —— 
Moses E. Clapp.......... 56th ‘* —— | 190) ‘© —— 


side with N. E., and on the other side 
with XIId, VId, and IIId,” according to 
the value of each piece. These coins were 
to be of the fineness of “new sterling 
English money,” and every shilling was to 
“weigh three penny Troy weight, and 
lesser peeces proportionably.” It was 
found, as soon as they were in circulation, 
that, owing to the excessive plainness of 
their finish, they were exposed to “ wash- 
ing and clipping.” To remedy this evil, 
the General Court, on Oct. 9 of the same 


year, ordered a new die, and required that 
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MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, 


Minot, Grorce RICHARDS, jurist; born 
in Boston, Mass., Dec. 22, 1758; graduated 
at Harvard College in 1778; began law 
practice in Boston; became probate judge 
for Suffolk county in 1792; and was secre; 
tary of the convention which adopted the 
national Constitution. His publications 
include Hulogy on Washington; History of 
the Insurrection in Massachusetts in 1786 ; 
and Continuation of the (Hutchinson’s) 
History of Massachusetts Bay from the 
Year 1748, with an Introductory Sketch 
of Hvents from its Original Settlement. 
He died in Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1802. 

Mint, First Amertcan. The earliest 
colonial coinage was in Massachusetts, in 
pursuance of an order of the General 
Court, passed May 27, 1652, which estab- 
lished a “mint-house” at Boston. The 
order required the coinage of “ 12-pence, 
6-pence, and 3-pence peeces, which shall 
be for forme flatt, and stamped on one 


“henceforth both shillings and smaller 
peeces shall have a double ring on either 
side, with this inscription: Massachu- 
setts, and a tree in the centre, on the one 
side, and New England and the date of 
the year on the other side.” Im 11662) a 
two-penny piece was added to the series. 
This mint existed thirty-four years, but 
the coins issued have only the dates 1652 
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THE PINE-TREE SHILLING. 


and 1662, the original dies having done 
service throughout the whole period 
as “pine-tree shillings.” See CoINAGE; 
Curgency; UnitTep STATES MINT. 
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Minty, Rosperr Horatio Grorce, mili- 
tary officer; born in County Mayo, Ire- 
land, Dee. 4, 1881; served in the British 
army from 1849 to 1853; removed to 
Michigan; and was made lieutenant-colonel 
of the 3d Michigan Cavalry in 1861. He 
distinguished himself in battles in the 
West and South, notably at Stone River, 
Chickamauga, and in the Atlanta cam- 
paign, raiding with Kilpatrick in Georgia; 
was promoted brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in 1864; and at the close of the war 
was brevetted major-general. 

Minuit, Perer, colonist; born in Wesel, 
Germany, about 1580; appointed director, 
or governor, of New Netherland, 1625- 
31; entered the service of the Swedish 
West India Company in 1633; led a 
body of settlers to NEW SwEDEN (gq. v.) 
in 1637. He died in Fort Christiania, 


_ Del., in 1641. 


Minute-men. In November, 1774, the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts au- 
thorized the enrolment of 12,000 men in 
the province, who should be prepared to 
take the field at a minute’s warning. Dea- 
cons of churches, and even pastors, became 
captains of companies, and magistrates led 
the people. This army was, from the con- 
ditions of its enlistment, called ‘‘ Minute- 
men.” There were similar organizations 
in other colonies, especially in Virginia. 

Miranda, FRANcIScO, military ofii- 
cer; born in Caracas, Venezuela, June 
9, 1756; became a captain in the 
Spanish army; and served in the 
United States in 1779 and 1781. -He 
was a born agitator and revolution- 
ist, and tried to free Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies from the Spanish yoke, 
presenting his projects to various Eu- 
ropean courts. In the French Rey- 
olution he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a military leader, especially 
as an engineer and tactician, and be- 
came a general of division. Twice he 
was expelled from France as a dan- 
gerous intriguer. 

About the beginning of 1806 he 


feeling between the United States and 
Spain, and the government officers avert- 
ed their eyes from Miranda’s doings. His 
preparations for the expedition were 
made at New York, while he resided at 
Washington, D. C., and was on intimate 
social relations with President Jefferson 
and Secretary Madison. He chartered the 
ship Leander at New York, and she sailed 
from that port (February) with arms 
and about 250 men. He was joined by 
other vessels. The expedition reached 
Caracas in safety, and, with the help of 
the English in that quarter, Miranda took 
possession of two or three towns on the 
coast. The people would not listen to his 
offers of liberty. The Spaniards captured 
two transports, with about sixty Ameri- 
cans, and the expedition ended in failure 
about three months after the Leander left 
New York. Miranda escaped to Cartha- 
gena, when Bolivar delivered him to the 
Spaniards, who confined him in a dun- 
geon in Cadiz till his death, July 14, 
1816. 

Mischianza, Tur. Before Sir William 
Howe’s departure from Philadelphia, May 
24, 1778, he and his brother, the admiral, 
were honored by a grand complimentary 
entertainment, ‘the most splendid,” the 
accomplished Major André wrote, “ ever 


Was again in the United States, for 
the purpose of fitting out an expedi- 
tion having for its object the rev- 


olutionizing of the Spanish province ===> 


of Caracas, which now constitutes 
the republic of Venezuela. At that 
time there was much irritation of 


MISCHIANZA TICKET, 
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given by an army to their commander.” It 
was given at the Wharton Mansion and 
lawns on the present Fifth Street. André 
was the chief inventor of the pageant, 
which was called, in the Italian tongue, 
mischianza, a medley, and the ticket of 
admission was designed by him. It began 
with a grand regatta on the Delaware, in 
the presence of thousands of spectators, 
and accompanied by martial musie and 
the flutter of banners. This over, the 
scene changed to a tournament on Whar- 
ton’s lawn, in which young ladies of Tory 
families in Philadelphia joined in a spec- 
tacle imitating the noted military pas- 
times of the Middle Ages. There were 
knights and ladies, a queen of beauty, 
and all the paraphernalia of a scene of 
ancient chivalry. Then there was a grand 
ball and supper in a temporary hall, deco- 
rated by the skilful hand of André, with 
painted scenery, and with evergreens, lus- 
trous mirrors, and a host of chandeliers. 
The entertainment .was concluded by a 
grand display of fireworks. It was an ap- 
propriate closing of a round of dissipation 
in which the British army had indulged in 
Philadelphia for six months, where profli- 
gacy among the officers became so conspic- 
uous that many of the Tory families who 
had welcomed the invaders had prayed for 
their departure. 

Missionary Ridge, BATTLE or. Gen. 
W. T. Sherman was lying, with his corps, 
along the line of the Big Black River, in 
Mississippi, when General Grant called 
him, Sept. 22, 1863, and a greater portion 
of his command to Chattanooga. Sherman 
fought his way eastward. He crossed the 
Tennessee River to the north side, at East- 
port (Nov. 1), under cover of gunboats, 
and, pushing on, reported to Grant in per- 
son on Noy. 15. Sherman’s corps was then 
in command of Gen. Frank Blair, and, on 
the afternoon of Noy. 23, it was ready to 
cross the Tennessee above Chattanooga, on 
a pontoon bridge which it had stealthily 
brought with them, at the moment when 
General Thomas was moving the centre of 
the Nationals towards the Confederates on 
Missionary Ridge, to ascertain whether 
Brage was preparing to flee or to fight. 
He was ready for the latter act. When 
Thomas moved, the heavy guns at Fort 
Wood, Chattanooga, played upon Mission- 
ary Ridge and Orchard Knob, a lower hill 


a considerable distance in advance of 
the former. Wood’s division of Granger’s 
corps led the left, and Sheridan’s the 
right. General Palmer supported Gran- 
ger’s right, Johnson’s division remained in 
the trenches, and Howard’s corps was in 
reserve. The Nationals soon drove the 
Confederates from Orchard Knob by a vig- 
orous charge, carrying the rifle-pits on 
that eminence and taking 200 prisoners. 

Wood immediately intrenched; Howard 
moved up and took position on the left, 
and Bridge’s (Illinois) battery was placed 
in position on the crest. Bragg had 
been fatally outgeneralled. To get Sher- 
man’s troops across the Tennessee with- 
cut discovery, Hooker was ordered to 
divert the attention of the Confederates 
by an attack on Brageg’s left on Lookout 
Mounrain (q. v.). The troops had all 
crossed before noon of the 24th, and pro- 
ceeded to attack the Confederates on the 
northern end of Missionary Ridge, and 
secured an important point. The night 
of the 24th was spent in important prep- 
arations for battle the next day. Bragg 
drew all his troops across Chattanooga 
Creek and concentrated them on Mission- 
ary Ridge on the morning of the 25th. 
Hooker moved down to the Chattanooga 
Valley from Lookout Mountain, and, in 
the afternoon, drove the Confederates out 
of Ross’s Gap, capturing a large quanti- 
ty of artillery, small-arms, ammunition, 
wagons, and stores. He then attempted to 
clear the ridge of Confederates, but found 
them strongly fortified behind the in- 
trenchments cast up there by Thomas at 
the time of the battle of CHrickAMAUGA 
(q. v.). Osterhaus was leading the Na- 
tionals parallel with the ridge on its 
eastern side, while Cruft was ordered to 
move along its crest, and Geary, with the 
batteries, marched up the valley on the 
western side. 

This dangerous movement in the valley 
Brage’s skirmishers attempted to meet, 
but were driven back upon their main line 
by a part of Cruft’s forces. Meanwhile, 
the remainder of Cruft’s column formed 
in battle-line, and moving at a charging 
pace, steadily pushed the Confederates 
back, their front line, under General Stew- 
art, retreating, while fighting, upon the 
second line, under General Bate, while 
Geary and Osterhaus were pouring mur- 
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derous fires upon their flanks. So the 
half-running fight continued until near 
sunset, when the Confederates broke into 
confusion and fled, and fully 2,000 of them 
were made prisoners. Hooker’s victory 
in that part of the field was complete at 
twilight. 

Meanwhile, Sherman had been busy 
clearing the ridge at the other extremity 


tional centre. The divisions of Wood, 
Baird, Sheridan, and Johnson moved 
steadily forward. They created such a 
panic among the occupants of the rifle- 
pits at the base of the ridge that they 
fled in great haste towards the crest. 
The Nationals stopped but for a moment 
to reform, when, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, the troops, without orders from 
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of the battle-line, where Hardee was in 
command. His order of battle was similar 
to that of Hooker, and his troops were 
roused at sunrise. The ground to be 
traversed was very difficult; instead of 
a continuous ridge, it was a chain of 
hills, each wooded and fortified. General 
Corse led the way. Having gained the 
second crest from his point of departure, 
Corse, in moving forward, had a severe 
hand-to-hand struggle for an hour, but 
could not carry the works, nor could the 
Confederates repulse him. At the same 
time, Gen. Morgan L. Smith and Colonel 
Loomis were advancing on both sides of 
the ridge, fighting their way to the Con- 
federate flanks. Up to 3 p.m. Sherman 
had not been able to gain much advantage. 
General Grant, from his post on Orchard 
Kknob, had been watching all these move- 
ments. Karly in the afternoon he ordered 
General Thomas to advance with the Na- 


their commanders, began to follow 
fugitives. The men of Willich’s and 
zen’s brigade had commenced running 
ward for security under the ridge, 
as they reached it they commenced its 
ascent. Hazen then gave the order “ For- 
ward!” and sent his staff-officers to urge 
everybody forward up the declivity. The 
fire they passed through was dreadful, 
but the men, without preserving lines, 
formed into groups, wherever the ground 
gave cover; and each group, led by a color, 
steadily made its way up. Their colors 
were often shot down, but they were at 
once seized and borne along. The men 
pressed vigorously on, in the face of a 
terrible storm of grape and canister shot 
from about thirty guns on the summit, 
and murderous volleys of musketry from 
the well-filled rifle-pits on the crest. The 
Nationals did not waver for a moment, 
but pressed forward, when Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Langdon, with Ohio volunteers, 
sprang forward and made a lodgment on 
the hill-top, within 500 yards of Bragg’s 
headquarters. With shouts the remainder 
of the Nationals pushed upward, and 
very speedily the whole battle-line of the 
Confederates on Missionary Ridge was in 
their possession, with all the Confederate 
cannon and ammunition. Sherman soon 
drove the Confederates from the front, 
and the battle ceased at that end of the 
line. The divisions of Wood and Baird 
were obstinately resisted until dark, 
when, at the edge of the evening, the 
Confederates fled. General Breckinridge 
barely escaped capture. Grant reported 
the Union loss in the series of struggles 
which ended in victory at Missionary 
Ridge at 5,286, of whom 757 were killed 
and 330 missing. Bragg’s loss was about 
3,000 in killed and wounded and 6,000 
made prisoners. The Nationals captured 
forty pieces of artillery and 7,000 small- 
arms. 

Mississippi, Srate or. The first 
Europeans who traversed this region were 
De Soto and his companions. They made 
no settlements. La Salle discovered the 
river in 1682, and took formal possession 
of the country it watered in the name 
of his King. In 1716 the French erected 
a fort on the site of Natchez. The colonies 
planted there grew slowly until New Or- 
leans was founded, when many settlers 
were attracted to the Mississippi River; 
but hostile Indians suppressed rapid 
growth, and it was not until after the 
creation of the Territory of Mississippi, 
April 7, 1798, that the population be- 
came numerous. The boundaries of the 
Territory at first included all of Alabama 
north of the 3lst parallel. In 1817 
Mississippi was admitted into the Union 
as a State. A new constitution was 
adopted in 1832. In November, 1860, the 
legislature, in extraordinary session, pro- 
vided for an election of delegates to a con- 
vention to be held on Jan. 7, 1861, to 
eonsider the subject of secession. That 
convention passed an ordinance of seces- 
sion on the 9th, and, on March 30, rati- 
fied the constitution of the Confederate 
States. 

The northern portion of the State was 
the theatre of military operations in 1862, 
but the most important ones were in 1863, 


in movements connected with the siege and 
capture of VicksBuRG (q. v.). On June 
13, 1865, President Johnson appointed 
a provisional governor (W. L. Sharkey), 
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who ordered an election of delegates to a 
convention which met Aug. 14. By that 
convention the constitution of the State 
was so amended as to abolish slavery, 
Aug. 21, 1865, and the ordinance of seces- 
sion was repealed. In October Benjamin 
G. Humphreys was elected governor, and 
Congressmen were also chosen. The lat- 
ter were not admitted to seats, for Con- 
gress had its own plan for reorganizing 
the Union. By that plan Mississippi and 
Arkansas constituted one military dis- 
trict, and military rule took the place of 
civil government. Early in January, 1868, 
a convention assembled to adopt a con- 
stitution, and remained in session until 
May 18. Gen. ADELBERT AMES (gq. Vv.) 
was appointed governor, June 16, in place 
of Governor Humphreys, and, at an elec- 
tion held June 22, the constitution was 
rejected. On April 10, 1869, Congress 
authorized the President to submit the 
constitution again to a vote of the peo- 
ple, with such clauses separate as he might 
deem proper. The constitution was al- 
most unanimously ratified at an election 
in November. Objectionable clauses, such 
as those disfranchising and disqualifying 
persons who had taken part against the 
government in the Civil War, being voted 
upon separately, were rejected. A Repub- 
lican governor (James L. Alcorn) was 
elected. In January, 1870, the legislature 
ratified the Fourteenth and TFifteenth 
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amendments to the national Constitution. 
By act of Congress, Feb. 23, 1870, Missis- 
sippi was readmitted into the Union, and 
on March 10 Governor Alcorn was in- 
augurated, and the civil authority as- 
sumed rightful control. Population in 
1890, 1,289,600; in 1900, 1,551,270. See 
Unrrep Srates, MIssIssrept, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Winthrop Sargent.......... appointed..... May 10, 1798 
William C. C. Claiborne..... ee areterste July 10, 1801 
Robert Williams,.......... Oe) pacabocacntac 1804 
David Holmes.............- Us 88a0ec March, 1809 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
David Holmes... oc secs ccrsciee term begins Novy. 1817 
George Poindexter.............. a “1819 
Wiallter heake xj seiec/eresrelsieia eters ne “1821 
Lieut.-Gov. Gerard C. Brandon.. acting «1825 
Davao MESH. ealselelsieayoieteselels term begins ‘“ ‘ 
ce 


Gerard C. Brandon 


Poydennay WW PSs one opodognoes 5 ce “1831 
Lieut.-Gov. Fountain Winston... acting ‘1833 
Hiram G. Runnels.............. term begins Jan. 1834 
Charles Lynch. ...00 si ssecevcnes FE «¢ 1836 
Alexander G, McNutt, Democrat ss “© 1838 
Tilgham M. Tucker, ce ce 1842 
Albert G, Brown, re sf se 1844 
Joseph W. Matthews, Bs bid “¢ 1848 
Jobn A. Quitman, ee ce “1850 


John Isaac Guion, pres, of the Senate, acting, Feb. 3, 1851 
ae 4 La3 


James Whitefield, ‘‘ Now. 25, <4 

Henry S, Foote, Union.......... term begins Jan. 1852 
John J, McRae... «2s. csesccscces ss se 1854 
William McWillie............. ° ee Noy. 16, 1857 
John J. Pettus, Democrat....... ee Jan. 1860 
Jacob Thompson se $6) 01962 
Charles Clarke...... Mr 1864 
W. L. Sharkey, provisional...... appointed June 13, 1865 
Benjamin G. Humphreys....... term begins Oct.16, ‘ 


Gen. Adelbert Ames, provisional, appointed June 15, 1868 
James L. Alcorn, Republican....term begins Jan. 1870 


RG) POWONS:«;. a1a0:sieiejeis)sisie eit visi « acting Deo; _<s 
Adelbert Ames, Republican...... term begins Jan. 1874 
JOMT May StOWCs wists 101s sieleielalelaisielere acting, March 29, 1876 
Robert Lowry.... .term begins Jan, 1882 
John M. Stone.... an cr ** 1890 
IX, AB OUCH bP Keane obanbooUC ge fe 1896 
A. H, Longino. .....ccccceeesee se «1900 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Name. No. of Congress. Term, 
Walter Leake............ 15th to 16th | 1817 to 1820 
Thomas H. Williams...... 15th 1817 
David Holmes............ 16th to 18th | 1820 to 1825 
Powhatan Ellis. ........0 19th ** 29d 1825 ‘* 1832 
Thomas B. Reed..-/....... 19th ‘ 20th | 1826 ‘* 1829 
Robert H. Adams,........ 21st 1830 
George Poindexter........| 21st to 23d 1830 to 1836 
POM. WICK ses ctetes ese sisisly 22d * Q5th | 1882 * 1838 
Robert J. Walker......... 24th ‘* 29th | 1886 ‘* 1845 
James F. Trotter. ........- 25th 1888 
Thomas H, Williams...... 25th 1838 
Jobn Henderson.......... 26th to 28th | 1839 to 1845 
Joseph W. Chalmers...... 29th 1845 
Jesse Speight.........00- 29th to 30th | 1845 to 1847 
Jefferson Davis,.......... 80th * 82d 1847 “ 1851 
Henry 8, Foote:.........- 80th “ 32d 1847 “ 1851 
John I) McRae... ..,..1s0. 32 1852 
Stephen Adams.... 32d to 84th | 1852 to 1857 
Walter Brooke..... 82d 1852 ‘ 1853 
Albert G. Brown.......... 33d to 36th | 1854 “ 1861 
Jefferson Davis .......... 35th “ 36th | 1857 “ 1861 

[87th, 38th, 39th, 40th Congresses vacant. 

Adelbert Ames........... 41st to 43d | 1870 to 1874 
Hiram R. Revels (colored), 41st 1870 “ 1871 


UNITED STATES SENATORS—Continued. 


Name. No. of Congress. Term. 


James Tusk Alcorn...... 49d to 44th | 1871 to 1877 
Henry R. Pease.......... 43d 1874 
Blanche K.Bruce(colored)] 44th to 46th | 1875 to 1881 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar...... 45th ‘* 48th | 1877 ‘“* 1885 
James Z. George........- 47th “ 54th | 1881 ‘* 1897 
Edward C. Walthall..... 49th * 53d | 1885 ‘ 1894 
Anselm J. McLaurin..... 53d ‘* 54th | 1894 ‘* 1895 
Will Van Amberg Sullivan] 55th ‘ 57th | 1898 ‘* 1901 
Hernando De Soto Money.| 54th ‘‘ 1897 ‘ 
Anselm J. McLaurin..... 57th ‘© —— | 1901 ‘* —— 

Mississippi Company. See Law, 
JOHN. 

Mississippi River. Indian name 


Miche-sepé, meaning “Great Water,” or 
“Father of Waters”; was first discovered 
by Europeans with De Soto, in June, 1541, 
not far from the site of Helena, Ark., it is 
supposed. De Soto died on its banks. A 
London physician named Coxe purchased 
the old patent for Carolina granted to Sir 
Robert Heath (see NorTH CAROLINA) in 
1630, and put forward pretensions to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which two 
armed English vessels were sent to ex- 
plore. Bienville, exploring the Mississippi 
at a point some 50 miles from its mouth, 
unexpectedly encountered one of Coxe’s 
vessels coming up. Assured that this was 
not the Mississippi, but a dependency of 
Canada, already occupied by the French, 
the English commander turned about and 
left the river; and that point has ever 
since been known as “the English Turn.” 
In 1673 Joliet and Marquette descended 
the river to a point within three days’ 
journey of its mouth. Father Hennepin 
explored it from the mouth of the Dlinois 
River up to the falls of St. Anthony in 
1680, and in 1682 La Salle descended it to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and took possession of 
the country drained by it and its tribu- 
taries in the name of the French King, 
and named the great stream River Col- 
bert. In 1699 Iberville built Fort Biloxi 
near its mouth, and in 1703 the first settle- 
ment of Europeans in that region was 
made at St. Peter’s, on the Yazoo branch. 
New Orleans was laid out in 1708, and the 
building of levees was commenced there. 

In Civil War Time—The gunboats of 
Commodore Farragut and the mortar-fleet 
of Commodore Porter attacked Fort Jack- 
son, 60 miles below NEw ORLEANS (q. v.), 
on April 18, 1862. Fort Jackson opened 
the conflict by a shot, when a bombard- 
ment was commenced by twenty mortar- 
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vessels. Porter, on the Harriet Lane, 
directed the firing. This contlict was con- 
tinued several days, assisted by the gun- 
hoats, when, perceiving little chance for 
reducing the forts, Farragut prepared to 
run by them. In the intense darkness of 
the night of the 20th five of the gunboats 
ran up and destroyed the boom below the 
forts. The Nationals were discovered, and 
a heavy fire from the forts was opened 
upon them; and two hours later a blaz- 
ing fire-raft came roaring down the river, 
but did no damage. Night after night 
these fire-rafts were sent 
down. During the bom- 
bardment 1,000 shells fell 


become free she was furiously attacked 
by the ram Manassas, but without being 
much injured. She had just escaped the 
ram, when a large Confederate steamer 
assailed her. She gave it a broadside, 
which set it on fire, and its swift de- 
struction ensued. Then she brought her 
guns to bear upon Fort St. Philip and 
silenced that work. Meanwhile the Hart- 
ford was battling with Fort Jackson and 
encountering a fire-raft that set her ablaze, 
but the flames were soon extinguished, 
Captain Bell made his way up the channel. 


within the fort. At sun- 


set on the 23d Farragut 


was prepared for the 


perilous feat of running 


past the forts. The mor- 


tar-boats, keeping their 


position, were to cover the 


advance of the fleet. At 


2 AM. the next day the 


fleet moved. Farragut, 
with his wooden flag-ship 
Hartford and the large 


ships Richmond and 
Brooklyn, that formed the 
first division, was to keep 
near the right bank and 
fight Fort Jackson; while 
Capt. THEODORUS BAILEY (q. v.) with the 
second division, composed of eight gun- 
boats, was to keep close to the left bank 
and fight Fort St. Philip. To Captain 
Bell, with six gunboats, was assigned the 
duty of attacking the Confederate fleet 
above the forts. Keeping in the channel, 
he was to push on to his assigned work 
without regard to the forts. 

These were silent until the Cayuga, Cap- 
tain Bailey’s ship, passed the boom, when 
heavy guns were brought to bear upon 
her. She did not reply until she was 
close to Fort St. Philip, when she gave 
it tremendous broadsides of grape and 
canister as she passed by. Four other 
gunboats were close in her wake and imi- 
tated her example, and the whole of Bai- 
ley’s division passed the forts almost un- 
harmed. The Hartford and her consorts 
had a tremendous struggle with Fort Jack- 
son. The Brooklyn had become entangled 
with a sunken hulk, and just as she had 


THE HARTFORD. 


Three of his vessels had passed the forts, 
when a fourth was disabled by a storm of 
shot, one of which pierced her boiler, and 
she drifted down the river. Another ves- 
sel recoiled, and yet another, entangled 
among obstructions, could go no farther. 
Before the fleet had fairly passed the 
forts the Confederate gunboats and rams, 
commanded by Captain Mitchell, had at- 
tacked the National vessels. The scene 
was then awfully grand. The noise of 
twenty mortars and 260 great guns, afloat 
and ashore, was terrific. Added to these 
were blazing fire-rafts, lighting up the 
scene with their lurid blaze. Upon the 
Cayuga (Captain Bailey) and the Varuna 
(Captain Boges) the chief wrath of the 
Confederates seemed to be directed. These 
commanders performed wonders of valor. 
Bailey’s vessel escaped up the river after 
having been struck forty-two times. The 
Varuna had rushed into the midst of the 
Confederate fleet to assist the Cayuga, 
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and delivered her broadsides right and 
left with destructive effect. She was 
finally attacked by a ram, which she 
drove ashore in flames, when Boggs, find- 
ing his own vessel sinking, let go her 
anchor and tied her bow up to the shore, 
at the same time firing upon an antago- 
nist. This was kept up until the water 
was over the gun-trucks, when Boggs got 
his erew on shore. The Varuna had 
driven four Confederate gunboats ashore 
in flames. 

Thus ended one of the most desperate 
conflicts of the war. Within the space 
of an hour and a half after the National 
vessels left their anchorage the forts 
were passed, and eleven of the Confeder- 
ate vessels—nearly the whole of their fleet 
—were destroyed. The National loss was 
thirty killed and 125 wounded. All of 
Farragut’s vessels—twelve in number— 
joined the Cayuga at quarantine above 
the forts, when the dead were earried 
ashore and buried. The forts were sur- 
rendered, and the lower Mississippi was 
opened as far as New Orleans. 

In this desperate engagement the ram 
Manassas had taken a conspicuous part 
in the flotilla fight above the forts. She 
was a peculiar-shaped iron-clad -vessel, 
with a powerful iron beak; but in this 
engagement she was so dreadfully pound- 
ed and shattered by the shot of the Na- 
tional gunboats that she was at length 
sent adrift, in a helpless condition, going 
towards Porter’s mortar-fleet. Some of 
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these vessels opened fire upon her; but 
it was soon perceived that she was harm- 
less. Her pipes were all twisted and 
riddled by shot, and her hull was well 
battered and pierced. Smoke was issu- 


ing from every opening, for she was on 
fire. At length, giving a plunge like some 
huge monster, she went hissing to the 
bottom of the Mississippi. 

The river was well blockaded at Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson. Between these 
points Confederate transports were sup- 
plying the troops at both places. It was 
determined by the federal authorities to 
destroy them; and for this purpose the 
ram Queen of the West ran by the bat- 
teries at Vicksburg before daylight, Feb. 
2, 1863, destroyed some vessels near 
Natchez, ran a few miles up the Red 
River, and, returning, repassed the 
Vicksburg batteries. On Feb. 10 she 
started on another raid down the river, 
accompanied by a gunboat and coal-barge. 
They passed the batteries at Vicksburg, 
went up the Red River to the Atchafa- 
laya, captured a train of army-wagons 
and a quantity of stores on that stream, 
and also a small steamer (the FHra) 
laden with corn and Texas _ soldiers. 
Captain Ellet compelled the pilot of the 
Era to serve the Queen of the West in 
the same capacity, when he purposely 
ran her ashore near Fort Taylor, where 
heavy guns soon disabled her. Captain 
Ellet and his crew abandoned her, and 
retreated on floating bales of cotton. The 
accompanying gunboat (De Soto) picked 
them up, when the same pilot ran her 
ashore, and the vessel and coal-barge were 
scuttled and sunk. 

The little Era was now Ellet’s last 
refuge. Casting her corn over- 
board (her Texan soldiers had 
been paroled), he went as lightly 
and rapidly as possible down to 
the Mississippi, when the same 
Confederate pilot ran her ashore, 
while four armed boats were close 
in chase. The Hra was extricated, 
and, going slowly up the Missis- 
sippi, met the powerful National 
iron-clad Indianola coming down 
in a fog. She rescued the Hra 
from her pursuers (among which 
was the powerful ram Webb, which 
had come out of the Red River), 
and she reached a point below Vicks- 
burg in safety. The Indianola block- 
aded the mouth of the Red River a few 
days, and then ascending the Mississippi 
to enter the Big Black River, she was as- 
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sailed near Grand Gulf, at 9 P.M., by pow- 
erful Confederate gunboats (among them 
the Webb and the captured Queen of the 
West), and was compelled to surrender. 
The Confederates now believed they had 
nothing to fear between Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, when they were alarmed and 
disconcerted by a trick. Admiral Porter 
fitted up a worthless flat-boat in imitation 
of a ram, with smoke-stacks made of pork- 
barrels, and set it afloat one night with- 
out a man on board. When the Confed- 
erates discovered it they believed it to 
be a terrible iron-clad monster. As it 
passed sullenly by it drew a tremendous 
fire from the batteries at Vicksburg. It 
seemed to defy shot and shell. Word was 
quickly sent to the gunboats below. The 
Queen of the West fled in great haste. 
The Indianola was destroyed to prevent 
her being captured by the awful ram, and 
her great guns went to the bottom of the 
river. 

Modern Improvements.—It has _ been 
oflicially estimated that during the period 
of 1850-90 something like $35,000,000 was 
spent on the levees of the Mississippi, and 
that nearly or quite one-half of this sum 
was contributed by the taxpayers of the 
localities directly benefited. The engi- 
neers of the Mississippi River commis- 
sion, authorized by act of Congress, re- 
ported in 1897 that a further sum of about 
$18,000,000 would be required to complete 
the work of construction and improve- 
ment, after which the chief expense would 
be confined to maintenance. The impor- 
‘ance of the river to navigation and the 
great damage its banks have sustained 
from floods (see INUNDATIONS) induced 
Congress in 1892 to take a larger share 
in the work of constructing and strength- 
ening the levees than previously, and to 
thus relieve the people of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. Hence, of the allotment to the com- 
mission, averaging $2,500,000 per annum, 
usually one-half, and sometimes three- 
fifths, is used for this purpose. The fol- 
lowing apportionment of the congression- 
al appropriation of $2,250,000 for the 
improvement of the river in 1900-1 gives 
an idea of the character and costliness of 
the work: 


Upper St. Francis Levee District... $20,000 
Lower St. Francis Levee District.. 114,500 


White River Levee District........ $50,000 
Upper Yazoo Levee District........ 94,000 
Lower Yazoo Levee District........ 150,000 
Upper Tansas Levee District...... 800,000 


Lower Tansas Levee District....... 110,000 
Atchafa Levee District............ 55,000 
La Fourche Levee District.......... 28,000 
Barataria Levee District.......... 14,000 
Lake Borgne Levee District........ 14,500 
Dredeessand dredging iis.c:... a ee sie 400,000 
Surveys and observations.......... 40,000 
Tellehel Aopheun WaerKas, Sa madandoedrdads 80,000 
LEK oy aysvakeulol Heaton hutee ois enpiasiode com Once 50,000 
ASH DLOOKMN GOK Gr atancie steeusvs Gieutwusee ele 70,000 
Lake Providence Revetment........ 75,000 
Kemple Bend Revetment........... 150,000 
Giles Bend Revetment............ 150,000 
HOLCSULVEYS™ «oltre see, keene) sistersmene eireters 15,000 
PLA Tiara crcucceped svoncto ust a) <5) socuseueauene corein ate 75,000 


The Eads jetties at the mouth of the 
river form one of the grandest and most 
successful triumphs of engineering skill 
in the interest of inland navigation to be 
found anywhere. 

Mississippi Valley, Tur. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL. 

Missouri, STATE or, was a part of what 
was originally known as Upper Louisiana. 
By the grant of Louis XIV. to Crozat, 
Sept. 14, 1712, “all the country drained 
by the waters emptying, directly or indi- 
rectly, into the Mississippi River,” is in- 
cluded in the boundaries of Louisiana. In 
northern Louisiana were included Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebras- 
ka. Below the Missouri the settlements 
were more rapid. In 1720 the discovery of 
lead-mines within its present borders drew 
adventurers there. Its oldest town, St. 
Genevieve, was founded in 1755, and, by 
the treaty of Paris, in 1763, that whole 
region passed into the possession of the 
Iinglish. Already many of the Canadian 
French had settled on the borders of the 
Mississippi. Lands were liberally granted 
to the colonists by the English. Emigrants 
from Spain flocked in. In 1775 St. Louis, 
which had been first a fur-trading estab- 
lishment, contained 800 inhabitants, and 
St. Genevieve about 460. In the region of 
Missouri there were soon stirring events; 
for Spain, taking sides with the Ameri- 
cans, made war on the English, and that 
country became master of lower Louisiana 
and Florida. In 1780 the British from 
the Lakes attacked St. Louis, but the time- 
ly arrival of Cot. Grorek Rogers CLARKE 
(q. v.) in Illinois saved it from capture. 

After the war Spain retained Louisiana, 


See Hart, 
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and the country on the east bank of the 
Mississippi became the property of the 
United States. American settlers crossed 
the Mississippi, and collisions with the 
Spanish authorities ensued. Diplomacy 
settled the disputes, and the navigation of 
the Mississippi was made free to both par- 
ties. The purchase of LOUISIANA (q. Vv.) 
made a final settlement. It was divided 
into the Territory of New Orleans and the 
District of Louisiana. The latter was ad- 
mitted into the Union as the State of 
Louisiana in 1812. The name of the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana was changed to Mis- 
souri, and at that time the population was 
full 22,000. In 1817 it had increased to 
60,000, and application was made to Con- 
gress for permission to frame a State con- 
stitution. It was framed, and application 
was made for the admission of Missouri 
as a State. Then came the struggle be- 
tween the friends and foes of the slave- 
labor system, which ended in the famous 
compromise (see MissouRI COMPROMISE) , 
in accordance with the provisions of which 
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Missouri was admitted to the Union, Aug. 
10, 1821. From that time the material 
prosperity of the State rapidly increased. 
It was checked somewhat by the Civil 
War. 

The inhabitants of the State were much 
agitated by the political events in Kan- 
SAS (q. v.). They had pretty well learned 
the merits of the question at issue, and 
when they were called upon to act they did 
so intelligently. They knew the value of 


STATE OF 


the Union; and the great body of the peo- 
ple deprecated the teachings of the dis- 
loyal politicians, and determined to stand 
by the national government. Claiborne F. 
Jackson was inaugurated governor of Mis- 
souri, Jan. 4, 1861. In his message to the 
legislature he recommended the people to 
stand by their sister slave-labor States in 
whatever course they might pursue. He 
recommended the calling of a convention. 
This the legislature authorized (Jan. 16), 
but decreed that its action on the subject 
of secession should be submitted to the 
people before it should be valid. 

The convention assembled in Jefferson 
City, Feb. 28. On the second day of the 
session it adjourned to St. Louis, where 
it reassembled, March 4, with Sterling 
Price as president, and Samuel A. Lowe 
as secretary. Price professed to be a 
Unionist, and so obtained his election. 
He soon afterwards became one of the 
most active Confederate military leaders 
in that region. Luther J. Glenn, an ac- 
credited commissioner from Georgia, was 
allowed to address the convention on the 


first day of the session at St. Louis. He 
strongly urged Missouri to join the 
“Southern Confederacy”; but it was 


found that the atmosphere of St. Louis, 
in and out of the convention, was not con- 
genial to the nourishment of such an idea. 
The population of that city was made up 
largely of New-Englanders and Germans, 
who were loyal; while emigrants from 
slave-labor States, especially Virginia, 
composed the great body of the Confed- 
erates. Glenn’s remarks were greeted with 
hisses by spectators at the convention. 
The convention itself officially assured him 
that his views were not acceptable to that 
body, and its proceedings throughout were 
marked by a great dignity and propriety. 

The report of a committee on federal 
relations, submitted to the convention on 
March 9, deplored the offensive language 
used towards the slave-labor States and 
the institution of .slavery by the anti- 
slavery speakers and writers in the free- 
labor States; but declared that “ hereto- 
fore there has been no complaint against 
the actions of the federal government, 
in any of its departments, as designed to 
violate the rights of the Southern States.” 
The committee concluded that, while the 
possession of the government by a sec- 
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tional party might lead to dangerous 
strife, the history of the country taught 
that there was not much to be feared from 
political parties in power. The report 
closed with seven resolutions evincing 
attachment to the Union; declaring the 
Crittenden Compromise (see CRITTENDEN, 
Joun JorpDAN) to be a proper basis for 
an adjustment; that a convention of the 
States to propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution would be useful in restoring 
peace and quiet to the country; that an 
attempt to “coerce the submission of the 
seceding States, or the employment of 
military force by the seceding States to 
assail the government of the United 
States,’ would inevitably lead to civil 
war; and earnestly entreated the national 
government and the Confederates to “ stay 
the arms of military power.” 

The convention substantially adopted 
this report, March 19; and an amendment 
was agreed to recommending the with- 


drawal of the National troops from the 
forts within the borders of the seceding 
States where there is danger of collision 
between the State and National] troops. 
After appointing delegates to a Border 
State convention, and giving power to a 
committee to call another session when 
it might seem necessary, the convention 
adjourned to the third Monday in De- 
cember. 

A Union convention, which had been 
held in February, 1861, and adjourned, 
reassembled at Jefferson City, on July 
22, and proceeded to reorganize the civil 
government of the State, which had been 
broken up by the flight of the governor 
and other officers and the dispersion of 
the legislature, many of whom were now 
Confederate soldiers. By a vote of 56 to 25 
the convention declared the various State 
offices vacant; also that the seats of the 
members of the General Assembly were 
vacant; and they proceeded to fill the ex- 
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ecutive offices to carry on a provisional 
government, and appointed the first Mon- 
day in November as the time for the 
people to elect all the State officers and 
a new Assembly. The convention issued 
an address to the people, in which they 
set forth the dangers with which the 
commonwealth was menaced by the acts 
of the Confederates, and exposed the trea- 
sonable acts of the governor and his as- 
sociates. H. R. Gamble was appointed 
provisional governor; W. P. Hall, lieu- 
tenant-governor; and M. Oliver, secretary 
of state. 

On July 31, 1861, Thomas C. Reynolds, 
lieutenant-governor of Missouri, issued a 
proclamation at New Madrid, as acting 
chief-magistrate in the “temporary ab- 
sence,” he said, “ of Governor Jackson,” in 
which he declared the absolute severance 
of Missouri from the Union. “ Disregard- 
ing forms,’ he said, “and looking to 
realities, I view any ordinance for the 
separation from the North and union with 
the Confederate States as a mere outward 
ceremony to give notice to others of an 
act already consummated in the hearts of 
the people; consequently, no authority of 
the United States will hereafter be per- 
mitted in Missouri.” This short way of 
transferring the allegiance of the people 
of a State from one power to another was 
followed by the announcement, in the same 
proclamation, that they were placed under 
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the military rule of the Confederacy, and 
that by invitation of Governor Jackson, 
GEN. GIDEON J. Pittow (g. v.), of Ten- 
nessee, had already entered Missouri with 
troops. The fugitive governor (Jackson) 
had been to Richmond to prepare the way 
for the admission of Missouri into the 
Confederacy. From New Madrid he pro- 
claimed, Aug. 5, 1861, that Missouri was 
“a sovereign, free, and independent re- 
public.” On the 20th of the same month 
the Confederate Congress at Richmond 
passed an act to “aid the State of Mis- 
souri in repelling invasion by the United 
States, and to authorize the admission of 
said State as a member of the Confederate 
States of America.” Measures were speed- 
ily adopted for the consummation of 
the alliance, and during a greater por- 
tion of the war men claiming to repre- 
sent the people of Missouri occupied seats 
in the Confederate Congress at Rich- 
mond. The old legislature of Missouri 
met at Neosho, Oct. 21, and on the 28th 
passed an ordinance of secession. An act 
to provide for the defence of the State of 
Missouri was adopted Noy. 1, in which 
provision was made for the issue of what 
were called “defence bonds” to the 
amount of $10,000,000, payable in three, 
five, and seven years. 

As before indicated, popular feeling in 
Missouri was opposed to secession, but 
the State authorities favored it. Civil 
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GENERAL LYON’S MARCH TO BOONEVILLE. 


war was begun there by the governor (C. 
F. Jackson), who, on June 12, 1861, issued 
a call for the active service of 50,000 of 
the State militia, “for the purpose of re- 
pelling invasion, and for the protection 
of the lives, liberty, and property of the 
citizens.” Grn. NATHANIEL Lyon (q. v.), 
in command of the Department of Mis- 
souri, moved against Governor Jackson 
as soon as the latter had raised the stand- 
ard of revolt at Jefferson City. He sent 
(July 12, 1861) a regiment of Missouri 
volunteers, under Con. Franz SIGEL (q. 
».) to occupy and protect the Pacific Rail- 
way from St. Louis to the Gasconade 
River, preparatory to a movement south- 
ward to oppose an invasion by Gen. Ben- 
jamin McCulloch, a Texan ranger, who 
had crossed the Arkansas _ frontier 
with about 800 men, and was march- 
ing on Springfield. liyon’ left) (St. 
Louis (June 13) with 2,000 men, on 
two steamboats, for Jefferson City, to 
drive Jackson and Price out of it. The 
Missouri troops were commanded by Col- 
onels Blair and Boernstein, the regulars 
by Captain Lathrop, and the artillery by 
Capt. J. Totten. The Confederates fled 


westward to a point near Booneville. 
9 


“ 


Leaving Boernstein to hold the capital, 
Lyon followed, June 16. He overtook the 
fugitives not far from Booneville. Lyon 
landed his men and attacked the camp of 
the Confederates, commanded by Colonel 
Marmaduke, of the State forces, some of 
whose troops had made a citadel of a brick 
house. The camp was on an eminence. 
Lyon ascended this and opened a battle 
by firing into the midst of the Confeder- 
ates. A sharp fight ensued. Two of 
Lyon’s shells entered the brick house and 
drove out the inmates. Finally the Con- 
federates fled. They lost a _ battery, 
twenty prisoners, several horses, and a 
considerable amount of military stores. 
Leaving a company to hold the deserted 
camp, Lyon pushed on to Booneville. The 
fugitives scattered, some going westward 
and some southward. With the latter 
went Governor Jackson. At Warsaw, on 
the Osage, he was joined (June 20) by 
400 men under Colonel O’Kane, who had 
just captured and dispersed about the 
same number of the loyal Missouri Home 
Guards. 

The governor and his followers contin- 
ued their flight to the extreme south- 
western corner of Missouri, where he was 
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joined by General Price, when the whole 
Confederate force amounted to full 3,000 
men. At the same time Gen. J. G. Rains, 
a graduate of West Point, was hurrying 
forward to join Jackson with a consider- 
able force, closely pursued by Major Stur- 
gis, with a body of Kansas volunteers. 
Jackson was now satisfied that the whole 
of northern Missouri was lost to the cause 
of secession, and he endeavored to concen- 
trate all the armed disloyal citizens, with 
McCulloch’s men, in the southwestern part 


‘of the commonwealth. Assured by the as- 


pect of affairs, and conciliatory and as- 
suring proclamations from both General 
Lyon and Colonel Boernstein, the people 
became quieted, and the loyal State con- 
vention was called to assemble at Jeffer- 
son City on July 22, 1861. General Lyon 
remained at Booneville about a fortnight, 
preparing for a vigorous campaign in the 
southwest. He then held military con- 
trol over the whole region northward of 
the Missouri River, and on July 1 there 
were at least 10,000 loyal troops in Mis- 
souri, and 10,000 more might have been 
there within forty-eight hours from camps 
in neighboring States. Sigel was push- 
ing forward towards the borders of Kan- 
sas and Arkansas to open the campaign. 
The capture of the Confederate troops at 
Sr. Louis (qg. v.) produced consternation 
among their friends in Jefferson City, 
where the Missouri legislature was in ses- 
sion. A bill was immediately passed by 
which the governor was authorized to re- 
ceive a loan of $500,000 from the banks 
and to issue $1,000,000 in State bonds for 
war purposes. He was also authorized to 
purchase arms, and the whole military 
power of the State was placed under his 
control. Meanwhile General Harney had 
issued a proclamation denouncing the bill 
as an indirect secession ordinance, and 
null; yet, anxious for peace, he was ready 
to pursue a conciliatory policy. He en- 
tered into a compact (May 21) with 
STERLING PRICE (q. v.), a general of the 
State militia, which had for its object the 
securing of the neutrality of Missouri 
in the impending conflict. Price, in 
the name of the governor, pledged the 
power of the State to the maintenance 
of order. Harney, in the name of his 
government, agreed to make no military 
movements as long as order was pre- 
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served. The loyal people were alarmed, 
for they well knew the governor would 
violate his pledge. The national govern- 
ment did not sanction the compact. Gen- 
eral Harney was relieved of his com- 
mand, and on May 29 Lyon, who had 
been commissioned (May 16) a briga- 
dier-general, was put in his place and 
made commander of the Department of 
Missouri. The purse and sword of Mis- 
souri were in the hands of the governor, 
and he defied the national government. 
He determined to wield the power of the 
State in favor of the Confederacy. Final- 
ly General Lyon and others held a con- 
ference (June 11) with Governor Jack- 
son. He demanded, as a vital condition 
of pacification, the disbanding of the 
Home Guards—loyal citizens—through- 
out the State, and that no National troops 
should be allowed to set foot on the soil 
of Missouri. Lyon refused compliance, 
and on the following day the governor 
raised the standard of revolt, as before 
narrated. 

Strengthened by the successes of Pope 
(see BLACKWATER, BATTLE AT THE), Gen. 
Henry W. Halleck, who had succeeded to 
the command of the Department of Mis- 
souri, prepared to put forth more vigor- 
ous efforts to purge the State of Confed- 
erates. On Dee. 3, 1861, he declared 
martial law in St. Louis, and afterwards 
extended it to all railroads and their 
vicinities. Meanwhile Price, being prom- 
ised reinforcements from Arkansas, moved 
back to Springfield, where he concentrated 
about 12,000 men, and prepared to spend 
the winter there. Halleck sent Gen. 
S. R. Curtis to drive him out of the 
State. Curtis was assisted by Generals 
Davis, Sigel, Asboth, and Prentiss. They 
moved in three columns. Harly in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, Price fled into Kansas, 
whither he was pursued by Curtis; and 
Halleck wrote to his government, late in 
February, that he had “purged Mis- 
souri,’ and that the flag of the Union 
was “waving in triumph over the soil of 
Arkansas.” In accomplishing this work 
no less than sixty battles—most of them 
skirmishes—had been fought on Missouri 
soil, beginning with Booneville, at the 
middle of June, 1861, and ending at the 
middle of February, 1862. These con- 
flicts resulted in the loss, to both par- 
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ties, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, of 
about 11,000 men. 

Himboldened by the failure of the Rep 
RIveER EXPEDITION (qg. v.), the Confed- 
erates, by raiding bands, awed the Union- 
ists in Arkansas into inactivity, and 
gave General Price an _ opportunity, 
early in the fall of 1864, to invade 
Missouri again, this time chiefly for 
a political purpose. Secret societies 
in sympathy with the KNIGHTS OF THE 
GoLpDEN CIRCLE (q. v.) had been formed 
in Missouri and neighboring Southern 
States, whose object was to give aid to 
the Confederate cause. Price had been 
promised 20,000 recruits if he should enter 
Missouri with a respectable military force. 
He and General Shelby crossed the Mis- 
souri border early in September with 
20,000 followers, and pushed on to Pilot 
Knob, half-way to St. Louis. But the 
promised recruits did not appear. The 
vigilant Rosecrans, then in command of 
the Department of the Missouri, had dis- 
covered Price’s plans and, by some arrests, 
had so frightened the remainder that they 
prudently remained in concealment. Price 
was disappointed; and he soon perceived 
that a web of great peril was gathering 
around him. General Ewing, with a bri- 
gade of National troops struck him an 
astounding blow at Pilot Knob. Soon af- 
terwards these and other troops under 
Gen. A. J. Smith and General Mower sent 
Price flying westward towards Kansas, 
closely pursued. This chase was enlivened 
by several skirmishes, and late in Novem- 
ber Price was a fugitive in western Ar- 
kansas with a broken and dispirited army. 
This was the last invasion of Missouri by 
the Confederates. In the expulsion of 
Price from Missouri Gen. ALFRED PLEAS- 
ONTON (gq. v.) bore a conspicuous part. 
The total loss of the Nationals during 
the invasion was 346 killed and wounded. 
Price left Missouri much weaker than 
when he entered it. 

On ‘Jan. 6, 1865, another convention as- 
sembled at St. Louis and framed a new 
constitution, which was ratified by a pop- 
ular vote in June following. During the 
war Missouri furnished to the National 
army 108,773 troops. In 1869 the legis- 
lature of Missouri ratified the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the national Constitution. 
Population in 1890, 2,679,184; in 1900, 
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3,106,665. 
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TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR, 
William Clank. c (cf. 0se..-« assumes duties.,..July, 1813 


STATE GOVERNORS. 


Alexander McNair.,........ term begins. .Sept. 19, 1820 
Prederick Bates. .....6.0... Oe nonhr Ov., 1824 
Abraham J. Williams,..... acting Aug. 1, 1825 
Gen, John’ Miller... ......... term begins..... NOV. ae 
Daniel Dunkin: eercas cele ees ee se ans ¢ 1832 
Lilburn W. Boggs....... Kovels Ce sear ‘6 1836 
Thomas Reynolds (Dem.)... ps oyaceees «1840 
M. M. Marmaduke.......... acting Feb. 9, 1844 
John C, Edwards (Dem,)....term begins..... Nov., ‘ 
Austin A. King (Dem.)..... AE Fab e ‘¢  -1848 
Sterling Price (Dem.)....... At ee ae Dec., 1852 
Trusten Polk (Dem.)........ EINE Or SORE te 1856 
Hancock Jackson........... acting March, 


1857 
Robert M. Stewart (Dem.)..terin begins Ue 


Claiborne F. Jackson (Dem.) ve 1861 
H. R. Gamble (provisional).. elected es 

\elenel ie 2E Is skank cocnan acting Jan. 31, 1864 
Thomas C. Fletcher (Rep.)..term begins... “ 1865 
Joseph W. McClurg (Rep.).. i ‘Say ke 1869 
R. Gratz Brown (Lib.)..... ae Gao 9 1871 
Silas Woodson (Dem.)...... eS Bey te 1873 
Charles H. Hardin (Dem.)... os yaa. = OU 1875 
John S. Phelps (Dem.)..... se Noo | 1877 
Thos. T. Crittenden (Dem.).. a hha, <2 1881 
John 8. Marmaduke (Dem.). eS Voc 1885 
Albert G. Morehouse....... acting ...Dec. 28, 1887 


David R. Francis (Dem.)...term begins......Jan., 1889 
William J. Stone (Dem.).... as aauoge 5M AIRES 
Lou. V. Stephens. .........< = sielatnc oh Rote OO 
PAST Mice LD OCKOL Ye crecetsretersieletetere oh Tialstre ane POOR 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
Name. No. of Congress. Term. 

David Barton... i. c0---- 17th to 21st | 1821 to 1831 
Thomas H. Benton....... 17th © 3ist | 1821 ‘* 1851 
Alexander Buckner .. .. 22d 1831 * 1833 
Lewis F. Linn........... 23d to 27th | 1833 “+ 1843 
David R. Atchison....... 28th ‘* 338d | 1843 ** 1856 
Henry 'S: Geyer.......... 32d ** 84th | 1851 ** 1857 
James Stephen Green....| 34th “ 36th | 1857 “ 1861 
Prusten Pollet seasiaslasiesc 35th ‘ 387th | 1857 * 1862 
Waldo P. Johnson.......- 37th 1861 ‘* 1862 
John B. Henderson....../ 87th to 40th | 1862 ‘ 1869 
Robert Wilson.. 387th 1862 
B. Gratz Brown 38th to 39th | 1863 to 1867 
Charles D. Drake 40th ‘* 41st | 1867 ‘* 1870 
Francis'P. Blair, dr..:.... Net “! 40d | 1977 ** 1878 
Carl Schwr7els ee cia sf sive 4ist ‘* 49d 1869 ** 1875 
owis: Fs Bogy... este =.as 43d ‘* 45th | 1873 ‘¢ 1877 
Francis M. Cockrell...... 44th ‘¢ —— | 1875 ‘* —— 
David H. Armstrong..... 45th 1ST]. % 187B 
George G. Vest......... 46th ‘* —— | 1879 *¢ —— 

Missouri Compromise, Tur. In 1817 


the inhabitants of the Territory of Missouri 
petitioned Congress for admission into the 
Union as a State. A bill was introduced 
into Congress (Feb. 13, 1819) for that 
purpose, when James Tallmadge, Jr., of 
New York, moved to insert a clause pro- 
hibiting any further introduction of 
slaves within its domains, and granting 
freedom to the children of those already 
there, on their attaining the age of twen- 
ty-five years. This motion brought the 
slavery question again before Congress 
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most conspicuously. After a three days’ 
vehement debate, it was carried, 87 to 76. 
As a companion to the Missouri bill, an- 
other to organize the Territory of Arkan- 
sas was introduced (Feb. 16). When it 
was taken up, John W. Taylor, of New 
York, moved to add a provision that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
should hereafter be introduced into any 
part of the Territories of the United States 
north of lat. 36° 30’ N., the northern 
boundary of the proposed new Territory 
of Arkansas. Arthur Livermore, of New 
Hampshire, who had been zealous for the 
Missouri restrictions, conceived that this 
proposition had been made “in the true 
spirit of compromise,” but thought that 
line of division not sufliciently favorable 
to freedom. Gen. W. H. Harrison agreed 
to the necessity of some such partition, 
but he proposed a line due west from the 
mouth of the Des Moines River, thus giv- 
ing up to slavery the State of Missouri 
and all territory south of that latitude. 
This partition policy was warmly op- 
posed by a large number of members of 
Congress from the North and the South, 
declaring themselves hostile to any com- 
promise whatever. Slavery was either 
right or wrong, and there could be no com- 
promise. Taylor withdrew his motion. 
The proposition for a compromise which 
was finally agreed to was originated by a 
Northern member, and not by Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, as is generally supposed. 
This Missouri bill caused one of the most 
exciting debates on the slavery question 
ever before known in the national legis- 
lature. Extreme doctrines and _ foolish 
threats were uttered on both sides. South- 
ern members threatened a dissolution of 
the Union. There was much adroit man- 
agement by the party leaders, who used 
great dexterity in trying to avoid a com- 
promise—for one party insisted upon Mis- 
souri entering, if at all, as a free-labor 
State, and the other party insisted that it 
should enter as a slave-labor State. But 
compromise seemed to be the only door 
through which Missouri might enter; and, 
by adroit management, a compromise bill 
was carried, March 2, 1820, by a vote of 
134 against 42. John Randolph denounced 
it as “a dirty bargain,” and the eighteen 
Northern men who voted for it as “ dough- 
faces.” There was an almost solid North 


against admitting Missouri as a slave- 
labor State. President Monroe consulted 
his cabinet concerning the constitutional- 
ity of the act. The matter was allowed to 
go over until the next session, and it occu- 
pied much time during that session. At 
length Henry Clay moved a joint commit- 
tee (February, 1821) to consider whether 
or not it was expedient to admit Missouri 
into the Union; and if not, what provision 
adapted to her actual condition ought to 
be made. The motion prevailed—101 to 
55—all of the Southern members, except- 
ing Randolph and two or three followers, 
voting for it. The committee was appoint- 
ed, and soon reported. The closing de- 
cision on the Missouri question was finally 
reached by the adoption of a compromise, 
Feb. 27, 1821, substantially as proposed 
by Taylor, of New York, in 1819—namely, 
that in all territory north of lat. 36° 30’ 
N. (outside the boundary of the State of 
Missouri) slavery should not exist, but 
should be forever prohibited in the region 
north of that line. But Missouri was ad- 
mitted as a slave-labor State. In the 
course of the later debates there was much 
angry feeling displayed, and unwise men, 
North and South, uttered the cry of dis- 
union. A member from Georgia said, 
pathetically, in the course of the debate: 
“A fire has been kindled which all the 
waters of the ocean cannot put out, and 
which only seas of blood can extinguish.” 
The “ seas of blood ” shed in the Civil War 
did alone extinguish it. 

When President Monroe hesitated about 
signing the Missouri Compromise act, and 
laid the matter before his cabinet, he sub- 
mitted two questions to his advisers: Has 
Congress the power to prohibit slavery in 
a Territory? and Was the term “ forever,” 
in the prohibitive clause in the bill, to be 
understood as referring only to the terri- 
torial condition of the district to which it 
related, or was it an attempt to extend 
the prohibition of slavery to such States 
as might be erected therefrom? The cabi- 
net Was unanimous in the affirmative on 
the first question. On the second ques- 
tion, John Quincy Adams (Secretary of 
State) thought the term meant forever, 
and not to be limited to the existence of 
the territorial condition of the district. 
Others limited it to the territorial con- 
dition—a territorial ‘ forever ”’—and not 
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interfering with the right of any State 
formed from it to establish or prohibit 
slavery. Calhoun wished not to have this 
question mooted, and at his suggestion the 
second question was modified into the 
mere inquiry, Is the provision, as it stands 
in the bill, constitutional or not? This 
was essentially a different question. To 
it all could answer yes, and did so an- 
swer in writing. This writing was ordered 
to be deposited in the archives of state, 
but it afterwards mysteriously disappear- 
ed. The act was then signed by the Presi- 
dent, but with a different understanding 
from that which had been adopted by Con- 
gress. 

Missouri River, Tur. Recent investi- 
gations seem to make it certain that the 
Mississippi River, from its confluence with 
the Missouri, should be called the Mis- 
souri; and that the Mississippi proper, 
above that confluence, is a branch of the 
Missouri. Above their confluence the 
Mississippi drains 169,000 square miles, 
and the Missouri drains 518,000 square 
miles. From that point to Lake Itasca 
the length of the Mississippi is 1,330 
miles; while that of the Missouri, from 
its sources in Madison, Red Rock, and 
Gallatin lakes, is about 3,047 miles. At 
the confluence of the rivers the Mississippi 
has a mean discharge of 105,000 cubic 
feet of water a second, and the Missouri 
120,000 cubic feet a second. Above that 
confluence the Missouri is navigable to 
Fort Benton, Mont., by good-sized steam- 
boats, a distance of 2,682 miles, or more 
than twice the length of the Mississippi 
from Lake Itasca to its confluence with 
the Missouri. Reckoning the Mississippi 
below the confluence as the Missouri 
makes the latter, to the Gulf—4,347 miles 
—the longest river in the world. 

Mitchel, Ormsspy McKnicut, astrono- 
mer and soldier; born in Union county, 
Kky., Aug. 28, 1810; graduated at West 
Point in 1829, and was assistant Professor 
of Mathematics there until 1831. He 
became a lawyer, and for ten years 
(1834-44) was Professor of Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Astronomy in Cincinnati 
College. When an observatory was estab- 
lished at Cincinnati he became its director. 
Soon afterwards he became engineer of 
a railroad, and from 1859 to 1861 he was 
director of the Dudley Observatory at Al- 


bany, N. Y. Professor Mitchel was a very 
popular lecturer on astronomy, but the 
breaking out of the Civil War turned his 
extraordinary energies into another field 
of effort. In August, 1861, he was,made 
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a brigadier-general of volunteers and or- 
dered to the Department of the Ohio. 
The Confederate forces under Gen. A. 
S. Johnston, when they passed through 
NASHVILLE (qg. v.) pushed on to Mur- 
freesboro, and there, taking a_ south- 
westerly course, joined the forces under 
Beauregard at Corinth, in northern Mis- 
sissippl. Gen. Ormsby M. Mitchel was sent 
by General Buell, with a part of his force, 
in the direction of Huntsville, Ala., to 
seize and hold the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railway at that place. He performed 
this task with most wonderful vigor. 
With engines and cars captured at Bowl- 
ing Green he entered Nashville, and push- 
ed on southward. He reached the south- 
ern boundary of Tennessee on April 10, 
crossed the State-line the same day, and 
entered northern Alabama. He had pass- 
ed through a very hostile region, but now 
saw signs of loyalty. Pushing on to 
Huntsville, before dawn, April 11, while 
the unsuspecting inhabitants were sound- 
ly slumbering, he surprised and captured 
the place. He did not tarry long there. 
Finding himself in possession of an ample 
supply of rolling-stock, he speedily or- 
ganized two expeditions to operate along 
the line of the railway each way from 
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Huntsville. Colonel Sill led the expedi- 
tion eastward to Stevenson, and Colonel 
Turchin the other westward to Tuscum- 
bia. On April 16 Mitchel said to his sol- 
diers: “You have struck blow after 
blow with a rapidity unparalleled. Ste- 
venson fell 60 miles to the east of Hunts- 
ville; Decatur and Tuscumbia have been 
in like manner seized, and are now oc- 
cupied. In three days you have extended 
your front of operations more than 100 
miles, and your morning-gun at Tuscumbia 
may now be heard by your comrades on 
the battle-field made glorious by their vic- 
tory before Corinth.” For these exploits 
Mitchel was promoted major-general in 
April, 1862. In September he was made 
commander of the Department of the 
South, with his headquarters at Hilton 
Head, where he was working with his 
usual energy in preparations for a vigor- 
ous campaign, when he died with yellow 
fever, Oct. 30, 1862. 

Mitchell, Donatp GRANT (pen-name 
Ik Marvet), author; born in Norwich, 
Conn., April 12, 1822; studied at Judge 
Hall’s Ellington School in 1830-37, and 
graduated at Yale College in 1841. After 
spending three years in farm-work he 
studied law in New York in 1846. He 
was United States consul in Venice in 
1853-55. Returning to the United States 
he settled on his farm at Edgewood and 
devoted himself to literature. 

Mitchell, Joun, physician; born in 
England; came to America and settled in 
Urbana, Va., in 1700; devoted much time 
to botanical researches and made valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of that 
science. His publications relating to the 
history of the United States include A 
Map of the British and French Dominions 
am North America; The Contest in Amer- 
ica between Great Britain and France; 
and The Present State of Great Britain 
and North America. He died in England 
in March, 1768. 

Mitchell, JouHn Hippie, statesman; 
born in Washington county, Pa., June 22, 
1835; removed to California, and later 
(1860) to Oregon; member of the State 
Senate, 1863-66 (president, 1864) ; Unit- 
ed States Senator, 1873-79; re-elected, 
-1891 and 1901. Present term expires in 
1907. 

Mitchell, Maria, astronomer; born in 


Nantucket, Mass., Aug. 1, 1818; inherited 
from her father, William Mitchell (who 
died in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in April, 
1869), a fondness for astronomical studies 
and became a valuable assistant to him 
in the study of astronomy when she was 
quite young. Examining nebule and 
searching for comets, her industry and 
efforts were rewarded when, on Oct. 1, 
1847, she discovered a telescopic comet, 
for which she received a gold medal from 
the King of Denmark. She was after- 
wards employed in making observations 
connected with the United States coast 
survey, and for many years assisted in the 
compilation of the Nautical Almanac. In 
the spring of 1865 she was appointed 
Professor of Astronomy and superintend- 
ent of the observatory at Vassar College, 
and entered upon her duties in Septem- 
ber. She resigned in 1888. Professor 
Mitchell was a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, being the first woman admitted to 
that body. She received the honorary de- 
grees of Ph.D. and LL.D. She died in 
Lynn, Mass., June 28, 1889. 

Mitchell, Nauum, jurist; born in East 
Bridgewater, Mass., Feb. 12, 1769; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1789; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1792; member of 
Congress in 1803-5, and attained prom- 
imence as a jurist in his native State. 
He published a History of the Early Set- 
tlements of Bridgewater, a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of New England. 
He died in East Bridgewater, Mass., Aug. 
1, 1853. 

Mitchell, Srmmas Wetrr, physician and 
author; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
15, 1830; was educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and graduated at the 
Jefferson Medical College in 1850. He 
began practice in Philadelphia, and later 
became renowned as a physiologist, but 
more especially as a neurologist. In 
1865 he was elected a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and for many 
years was identified with the leading 
scientific societies of the United States 
and Europe. Dr. Mitchell was also wide- 
ly known as a poet and novelist. His 
publications include Treatises on Newrol- 
ogy; Serpent Poisons; Comparative Phys- 
iology; many papers on neurological sub- 
jects; Hepeibah Guinnes; Far in the 
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Forest: Characteristics; Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker; Adventures of Frangois, 
ete. 


Mitchill, Samurt LAarnHaM, scientist; 
born in North Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y., Aug. 20, 1764; studied medicine 
with Dr. Samuel Bard, but turned his 
attention to law, and began a_ public 
career by serving as commissioner (1788) 
to treat with the Iroquois INpIANS 
{q. v.) in New York State for the pur- 
chase of their lands. In 1790 he was in 
the legislature, and at the age of twenty- 
eight became Professor of Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Philosophy in Co- 
lumbia College. Dr. Mitchill was ever 
ready to labor for the enlargement of the 
bounds of human knowledge, and to ad- 
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and was vice-president of the Rutgers 
Medical School. With Drs. Hosack and 
Williamson he founded the New York 
Literary and Philosophical Society. Dr. 
Mitchill possessed a very retentive mem- 
ory, and acquired vast stores of learning. 
He believed in Fulton’s ability to estab- 
lish navigation by steam, promoted his 
interests in the legislature, and was one 
of the friends who accompanied him on 
his experimental voyage from New York 
to Albany in September, 1807. He died 
in New York City, Sept. 7, 1831. 
Mobile, Criry or. Under the act of 
cession of Louisiana from France the 
United States claimed all of west Florida, 
including Mobile. A large portion of that 
territory had been annexed to the Terri- 


OPENING OF THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY, 


vance the interests of mankind. He was 
one of the founders of the Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Useful Arts, and his scientific labors 
made him famous at home and abroad 
when he was little past thirty years of 


age. In 1797 he assisted in establishing 
the Medical Repository, a magazine 
which he edited sixteen years. He was 


a member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1801 to 1804, and a Unit- 
ed States Senator from 1804 to 1809. 
From 1808 to 1820 he was Professor of 
Natural History in the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons; of Botany 
and Materia Medica from 1820 to 1826; 


tory of Mississippi, and in the winter and 
spring of 1812, when war had been deter- 
mined upon, the importance to the United 
States of possessing Mobile was very ap- 
parent. In March General Wilkinson, in 
command of the United States troops in 
the Southwest, was ordered to take pos- 
session of it. Wilkinson sent Commodore 
Shaw, with gunboats, to oceupy Mobile 
Bay and cut off communications with Pen- 
sacola. Lieutenant-Colonel Bowyer, then 
with troops at Fort Stoddart, was ordered 
to be prepared to march on Mobile at a 
moment’s notice for the purpose of invest- 
ing the fort there. Wilkinson left Mo- 
bile March 29 on the sloop Alligator, and, 
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after a perilous voyage, reached Petit 
Coquille, when he sent a courier with 
orders to Bowyer to march immediately. 
Wilkinson’s troops arrived in Mobile Bay 
April 12, landed the next morning, and 
at noon 600 men appeared before Fort 
Charlotte, commanded by Capt. Cayetano 
Perez, and demanded its surrender. On 
the 15th the Spaniards evacuated the fort 
and retired to Pensacola, and the Amer- 
icans took possession. Placing nine can- 
non in battery on Mobile Point, Wilkinson 
marched to the Perdido. There he began 
the erection of a fort, but the place was 
soon abandoned and another was begun 
and finished on Mobile Point and called 
Fort Bowyer, in honor of the brave lieu- 
tenant-colonel of that name. Such was 
the beginning of a movement which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of all Florida by 
the Americans. 

In 1864, after the destruction of the 
ALABAMA (q. v.), it was determined to 
seal up the ports of Mobile ‘and Wilming- 
ton against English blockade-runners. 
These were the only ports then open to 
them. Admiral Farragut was sent for that 
purpose to the entrance of Mobile Bay, 30 
miles below the city of Mobile, with a fleet 
of eighteen vessels, four of them iron-elad, 
while a co-operating land force, 5,000 
strong, under GEN. GoRDON GRANGER 
(q. v.), was sent from New Orleans to 
Dauphin Island. Farragut entered the bay 
Aug. 5, 1864. That entrance is divided into 
two passages by Dauphin Island. On the 
eastern side of this island was Fort Gaines, 
commanding the main entrance; and south- 
easterly from it was Fort Morgan, a still 
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stronger work, with a light-house near it. 
These forts the Confederates had well 
armed and manned, and within the bay 
lay a Confederate flotilla under Admiral 
Buchanan. 

His flag-ship was the Tennessee, a pow- 
erful ram, and it was accompanied by 
three ordinary gunboats. Farragut lashed 
his wooden ships together in couples, his 
own flag-ship, the Hartford, being tethered 
to the Metacomet. Wishing to have a 
general oversight of the battle, he ascended 
the rigging, when Captain Drayton, fear- 
ing he might be dislodged by a sudden 
shock, sent up a man with a line, which he 
passed around the admiral and made it 
fast. In this position he went into the 
battle, boldly sailing in between the forts, 
and delivering terrific broadsides of grape- 
shot, first upon Fort Morgan. The mon- 
itor Tecumseh, which led the National 
vessels, was struck by the explosion of a 
torpedo directly under her turret, carrying 
down with her Commander Craven and 
nearly all of his officers and crew—only 
seventeen of 130 being saved. Farragut 
ordered the Hartford to push on and the 
others to follow, unmindful of torpedoes. 
The forts were silenced by the storm of 
grape-shot poured upon them, but as the 
National fleet entered the bay the Confed- 
erate vessels opened upon them. The ram 
Tennessee rushed at the Hartford, but 
missed her. The fire of the three gun- 
boats was concentrated on the flag-ship. 
The fight was short. One of the Confed- 
erate gunboats was captured, and the other 
two sought safety under the guns of the 
fort. Under cover of night one of them 
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escaped to Mobile. Believing the battle 
over at dusk, Farragut had anchored his 
vessels, when, at nearly 9 p.M., the ram 
Tennessee came rushing at the Hartford 
under a full head of steam. The other 
National vessels were ordered to close upon 
her. A tremendous fight with the monster 
at short range occurred, and very soon the 
Tennessee, badly injured, surrendered. Her 
commander was severely wounded. The 
Confederate squadron was destroyed. The 
forts were assailed by land and water the 
next day, and the three were surrendered, 
the last (Fort Morgan) on the morning 
of Aug. 23. With this victory the govern- 
ment came into possession of 104 guns and 
1,464 men, and effectually closed the port 
of Mobile to blockade-runners. This vic- 
tory, and that at Atlanta, soon afterwards, 
together with the hearty response given 
by the people of the free-labor States to 
the call of the President (July 18, 1864) 
for 300,000 men, gave assurance that the 
Civil War was nearly ended. 

Capture of Mobile. Gen. J. HE. John- 
ston said Mobile was the best - fortified 
place in the Confederacy. It was garrison- 
ed by 15,000 men, including troops on the 
east side of the bay and 1,000 negro labor- 
ers subject to the command of the engin- 
eers. The department was then (1865) in 
command of Gen. Richard Taylor, son of 
President Taylor. For several months after 
the harbor of Mobile was sealed there was 
comparative quiet in that region; but 
when Sherman had finished his triumphal 
march from Atlanta to the sea the govern- 
ment determined to repossess Alabama, be- 
ginning with a movement against Mobile, 
and by other operations in the interior. 
Gren. Epwarp R. 8. CAnsy (q. v.), com- 
manding the West Mississippi Army, was 
charged with the conduct of the expedi- 
tion against Mobile, and the co-operating 
force was that of Gen. J. H. Wixson, the 
eminent cavalry leader, under the direc- 
tion of General Thomas. Early in 1865 
Gen. A. J. Smith’s corps joined Canby at 
New Orleans, Feb. 21. That corps went to 
Pauphin Island, at the entrance to Mobile 
Bay, where a siege-train was organized, 
consisting of ten batteries. Knipe’s cav- 
alry, attached to the corps, marched over- 
land from New Orleans. Everything was 
in readiness for an attack on Mobile by 
the middle of March, with from 25,000 
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to 30,000 troops, including cavalry; and 
the West Gulf Squadron, under Admiral 
Thatcher, was ready to co-operate. It 
was so strongly fortified by three lines of 
works on its land side that it was de- 
termined to flank the post by a movement 
of the main army up the eastern side of 
the bay. The 13th Army Corps began a 
march on the 17th from Fort Morgan over 
a swampy region in heavy rain, and the 
16th Corps crossed the bay from Fort 
Gaines and joined the other. At the same 
time a feint was made on Mobile to at- 
tract attention from this movement. 
General Steele, with Hawkins’s division 
of negro troops and some cavalry, had 
been marching from Pensacola to Blake- 
ly, 10 miles north of Mobile, to induce 
the belief that Montgomery was Canby’s 
real objective point. On March 25 this 
force encountered and defeated 800 Ala- 
bama cavalry under General Clanton. 
The Confederates lost about 200 men 
killed and wounded, and 275 made pris- 
oners. Steele found very little opposition 
afterwards until he reached the front of 
Blakely. The Nationals on the east side 
of the bay pushed on to Spanish Fort, 7 
miles east of Mobile. It was invested, 
March 27, but its garrison of nearly 3,000 
of Hood’s late army, with its neighbors, 
made it a stout antagonist, willing to give 
blow for blow. Warmer and warmer 
waxed the fight on that day, and before 
sunset a tremendous artillery duel was 
in progress, in which gunboats of both 
parties joined, and kept it up all night. 
Then a siege was formally begun (March 


28). The Nationals finally brought to 
bear upon the fort sixteen mortars, 


twenty heavy guns, and six field-pieces. 
Towards sunset, April 8, Canby began a 
general assault by a consecutive fire from 
all his heavy guns, his field-pieces, and his 
gunboats. An Iowa regiment, encoun- 
tering some Texas sharp-shooters, charged 
upon and overpowered them. Sweeping 
along the rear of the intrenchments, they 
captured 300 yards of them, with 350 
prisoners and three battle-flags. This ex- 
ploit made the Confederates evacuate the 
fort, and by 2 a.m. the next day it was 
in possession of the Nationals. The gar- 
rison, excepting 600 made prisoners, es- 
eaped. It had expected assistance from 
Forrest, but Wilson was keeping him 
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But the army found no 
enemy to fight, for 
Gen. D. H. Maury, in 
command there, had 
ordered the evacuation 
of the city; and on the 
llth, after sinking two 
powerful rams, he fled 
up the Alabama River 


with 9,000 men on gun- 


boats and transports. 


On the 12th General 


Granger and Rear-Ad- 
miral Thatcher de- 


manded the surrender 
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away. The spoils were thirty heavy 
guns and a large quantity of munitions 
of war. Forts Huger and Tracy were also 
captured, April 11. The key to Mobile 
was now in the hands of the Nationals. 
Torpedoes were fished up, and the Na- 
tional squadron approached the city. The 
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army moved on Blakely, and on April 9 
the works there were attacked and car- 
ried. Meanwhile the 13th Corps had been 
taken across the bay to attack Mobile. 


of the city. This was 
formally done the same 
evening by the civil au- 
thorities, and on the 
following day Veatch’s 
division entered the 
city and hoisted the 
National flag on the 
public buildings. Gen- 
erals Granger and 
Canby entered the city 
soon afterwards. A 
large amount of cotton 
and several steamboats 
were burned by order 
of the military authorities, before the city 
was given up. The “repossession” of 
Mobile cost the national government 2,000 
men and much treasure. Seven vessels of 
war had been destroyed by torpedoes. 
During this campaign of about three 
weeks the army and navy captured about 
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5,000 men, nearly 400 cannon, and a vast 
amount of public property. The value of 
ammunition and commissary stores found 
in Mobile was valued at $2,000,000. 
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Mobilian, or Floridian, Indians, a na- 
tion composed of a large number of tribes; 
ranking next to the Algonquians in the ex- 
tent of their domain and power when Euro- 
peans discovered them. They were supe- 
rior to most of the Algonquians in the at- 
tainments which lead to civilization, and 
they were evidently related to the inhab- 
itants of Central and South America. The 
domain of the Mobilians extended along 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi River, more 
than 600 miles. It stretched northward 
along the Atlantic coast te the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River, and up the Missis- 
sippi to the mouth of the Ohio, comprising 
a large portion of the present cotton-grow- 
ing States. A greater portion of Georgia, 
the whole of Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, and parts of South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky were included in 
their territory. The nation was divided 
into three grand confederacies—viz., Mus- 
coghees, or Creeks, Choctaws, and Chicka- 
saws. See these titles respectively. 

Modoc Indians, a tribe that originally 
formed a part of the Klamath nation. 
Their name means “enemies,” and was 
given to them by others. The Modocs were 
first found on the south shore of Lake 
Klamath, in California, when both sexes 
were clothed in skins. In their wars they 
held captives as slaves, and traded in 
them. The early emigrants to California 
encountered them as hostiles, and they 
massacred many white people. In 1852 
Ben Wright, who sought revenge, invited 
a band of Modocs to a peaceful feast, when 
he and his men murdered forty-one out of 
forty-six Indians who were there. The 
Modocs never forgave the outrage, and 
war with them was kept up at intervals 
until 1864, when, by a treaty, they ceded 
their lands to the United States, and 
agreed to go on a reservation. The treaty 
was not ratified by the government until 
1870, nor the reservation set apart until 
1871. The Modoes meanwhile had gone 
upon the Klamath reservation, but it was 
so sterile that they could not live there. 
They were cheated by the government and 
harassed by the Klamaths, who were an- 
ciently their enemies, and some went to 
another reservation. Unfortunately some 
Klamaths were put with them, and trouble 
continued, when two Modoc bands left the 
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A clan known as Captain 
Jack’s band were uneasy and turbulent. 
Their tribe complained of them, and in 
the spring of 1872 they were ordered back 
to the Klamath reservation. They refused 
to go, and late in November (1872) United 
States troops and citizens of Oregon at- 
tacked their two camps on opposite sides 
of a river. The people were repulsed with 
loss, and the united Modoes, retreating, 
massacred some white settlers on the way, 
and took refuge in the Lava Beds, a vol- 
canie region difficult for a foe to enter 
if moderately defended. In June, 1873, 
General Wheaton attempted to drive the 
Modocs from their stronghold, but could 
not penetrate within 3 miles of them, after 
the loss of several men. General Gillem 
made an equally unsuccessful attempt to 
dislodge them. In the mean time the goy- 
ernment had appointed a commission of 
inquiry, and clothed it with power to ad- 
just all difficulties. It met the Modoces 
in conference on April 11, 1873, when the 
Indians killed Gen. Epwarp R. 8S. Cansy 
(q. v.) and Dr. Thomas, two of the com- 
missioners, and wounded Mr. Meacham, 
another commissioner. After this act of 
treachery, operations against the Modocs 
were pressed with vigor. A long and stub- 
born resistance ensued, but finally Captain 
Jack and his band were compelled to sur- 
render. The chief and three of his promi- 
nent associates were tried by a military 
commission and executed at Fort Kla- 
math, Oct. 3, 1873. The remainder were 
placed on the Quapaw reservation, in 
the Indian Territory. Jack’s band num- 
bered 148; those left at the Klamath 
agency, and who took no part in hostili- 
ties, numbered about 100. 

Moffet, Samurn ErRAsMmus, journalist ; 
born in St. Louis, Mo., Noy. 5, 1860; edu- 
eated at the universities of California 
and Columbia. In 1885 he became an 
editorial writer; and was connected at 
different times with the San Francisco 
Post, San Francisco Hxaminer, and the 
New York Journal. His publications in- 
clude The Tariff: What It Is and What It 
Does; Chapters on Silver ; and Suggestions 
on Government. 

Mohawk Indians, the most celebrated 
of the Five Nations (see Iroquois CoNn- 
FEDERACY). Their proper name was Ag- 
megue, and they called themselves, as 
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a tribe, She-bears. That animal was their 
totemie symbol. The neighboring tribes 
called them Mahaqua, which name the 
English pronounced Mohawk. Champlain 
and his followers, French and Indians 
from Canada, fought them in northern 
New York in 1609. At Norman’s Kill, 
below the site of Albany, the Dutch made 
a treaty with them in 1698, which was 
lasting; and the English, also, after the 
conquest of New Netherland, gained their 
friendship. The French Jesuits gained 
many converts among them, and three 
villages of Roman Catholics on the St. 
Lawrence were largely filled with the Mo- 
hawks. They served the English against 
the Canadians in the French and Indian 
War, and in the Revolutionary War, in- 
fiuenced by Sir William Johnson and his 
brother-in-law Brant, they made savage 
war on the patriots, causing the valleys 
in central New York to be called the 
“Dark and Bloody Ground.” After that 
struggle, the greater portion of them re- 
moved to Grand River, 50 or 60 miles 
west of the Niagara River, where they 
still are. Many of them are Christians, 
The Common Prayer-book has been trans- 
lated into their language, one edition by 
ELEAZAR WILLIAMS (q. v.), the “ Lost 
Prince.” Tradition says that at the for- 
mation of the confederacy Hiawatha said, 
“You, the Mohawks, sitting under the 
shadow of the ‘Great Tree,’ whose roots 
sink deep into the earth, and whose 
branches spread over a vast country, shall 
be the first nation, because you are war- 
like and mighty.” The confederacy being 
called “the long house,’ the Mohawks 
were denominated the “eastern door.” 
The Mohawks in eastern New York 
made frequent incursions into Canada. 
Finally, in 1661, M. de Tracy, French 
viceroy of New France, although over 
seventy years of age, led a military expe- 
dition against them. He was accompanied 
by M. de Courcelles, governor of Canada. 
A regiment had lately been sent to Canada 
from France. With twenty-eight com- 
panies of foot, and all the militia of the 
colony of Quebee, he marched 700 miles 
into the Mohawk country in the dead of 
winter, easily crossing the swamps and 
streams on bridges of ice, and burrowing 
in the snow at night. The Mohawks, on 
the approach of the French, retired deeper 
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into the forest with their women and chil- 
dren, and all the invaders accomplished 
was to burn several villages and murder 
some sachems. 

In the spring of 1667 the exasperated 
Canadians resolved to chastise them for 
their perfidy. De Tracy again set out in 
person at the head of 1,200 white soldiers 
and 100 Indian allies, passed down Lake 
Champlain in boats and canoes, and in Oc- 
tober marched through the Mohawk coun- 
try, burning the villages and setting up 
the arms of France at conspicuous places. 
On his return to Quebec De Tracy sent 
back prisoners with terms of peace for the 
Mohawks to consider. The English, made 
anxious by these events, tried to persuade 
the Mohawks to remain faithful to them; 
but the latter, remembering how well the 
French could fight, and also the fearful 
sight of their burning villages, their 
women and children hiding in the woods, 
and their dead warriors, would not listen 
to the appeals of the English. When the 
warm weather came deputations from the 
Mohawks and Oneidas appeared in Quebee 
and promised submission. The Indians 
brought their families with them to attest 
their sincerity, and a treaty was made by 
which the Mohawks promised allegiance 
to the French monarch. They also con- 
sented to listen to the teachings of the 
Jesuit missionaries. This treaty left the 
whole northern frontier exposed to incur- 
sions by the French and Indians. 

In 1693 Count Frontenac, governor of 
Canada, unable to effect a treaty of peace 
with the Five Nations, meditated a blow 
on the Mohawks. In midwinter he col- 
lected an army of about 700 French and 
Indians, well supplied with everything for 
a campaign at that season. They left 
Montreal Jan. 15, and after several hard- 
ships reached the Mohawk Valley early in 
February, and captured three castles. At 
the third castle they found some Indians 
engaged in a war-dance. There a severe 
conflict ensued, in which the French lost 
about thirty men. In the expedition they 
captured about 300 Indians in the English 
interest, and were making their way back 
to Canada when they were pursued by 
Colonel Schuyler and several skirmishes 
ensued. In the Scarron (Schroon) Valley 
the pursuit ended. The French had de- 
sired to kill their prisoners to facilitate 
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their retreat, but their Indian allies would hawks chose a large tract of land, com- 
not consent. Of these Schuyler recapt- prising 200 square miles on the Ouise or 
ured about fifty. The Mohawks called Grand River, or 6 miles on each side of 
that stream from its source to its 
mouth. It is chiefly a beautiful 
and fertile region. Of all that 
splendid domain, the Mohawks 
now retain only a comparatively 
small tract in the vicinity of 
Brantford, on the Grand River. 
In 1830 they surrendered to the 
government the town-plot of 
Brantford, when it Was surveyed 
and sold to actual settlers. On 
their present reservation is a 
ehureh built of wood in 1783, a 
plain, unpretending structure. It 
is furnished with a silver com- 
munion service which Queen Anne 
presented to the Mohawks in 1712. 
Upon each piece is engraved the 
royal arms of England and the 
monogram of the Queen, “A. R.” 
—Anna Regina—with the follow- 
ing inscription: “ The Gift of her 
Majesty, Anne, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, and of her Planta- 
tions in North America, Queen, to 
her Indian Chapel of the Mo- 
hawks.” 
HAOHSEN Bes COL AUEEHOpe Mohawk Valley, Tur. The 
‘ valley of the Mohawk River, ex- 
Colonel Schuyler “ Great Swift Hero,’ be- tending from near the middle of the State 
cause of his promptness in coming to their of New York to the Hudson River, is one 
relief. The Mohawks, discouraged by of the most interesting historical regions 
their heavy loss, were disposed to make a in the republic. Within it, according to 
treaty of peace with the French, but 
Schuyler prevented it, 

The governors of Canada during 
the Revolutionary War promised 
those of the Six Nations who joined 
the British in that war that they 
should be well provided for at its 
close. In the treaty of peace (1783) 
no such promise was kept. At that 
time the Mohawks, with Brant at 
their head, were temporarily residing 
on the American side of the Niagara 
River, below Lewiston. The Senecas 
offered them a home in the Genesce COMMUNION PLATE PRESENTED BY QUEEN ANNE. 
Valley, but Brant and his followers 
had resolved not to reside within the Unit- tradition, was formed the powerful Iro- 
ed States. He went to Quebec to claim QuUOIS CONFEDERACY (gq. v.), the members 
from Governor Haldimand a fulfilment of which have been called “ The Romans of 
of his and Carleton’s promises. The Mo- the Western World.” French mission- 
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aries spread through the valley a knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion, and 100 
years before the Revolutionary War it 
was the scene of sharp conflicts between 
the natives and intruding Europeans. 
Within its borders, before that time, its 
chief inhabitant (William Johnson) re- 
ceived the honors of knighthood, and 
ruled not only over a vast private mano- 
rial domain, but also over Indian tribes 
of the confederacy, as their official super- 
intendent. When the Revolution broke out 
his family were the leaders of the ad- 
herents to the crown in the northern re- 
gions of New York; and his son, Sir 
John, who inherited his title and his pos- 
sessions, with a large number of Scotch 
retainers and other white people, organ- 
ized a corps of loyalists called “ Johnson 
Greens,” which, with Indians under 
Brant, his kinsman by marriage, carried 
on a distressing warfare against the 
patriots. Later, the Erie Canal, the most 
gigantic single work of internal improve- 
ment in the United States, was dug the 
whole length of the valley, and became 
the highway for a vast commerce between 
the Western States and the Atlantie 
Ocean. 

Mohegan, or Mohican, Indians, an 
Algonquian family found by the Dutch on 
the Hudson River above the Highlands. 
The name was also given to several inde- 
pendent tribes on Long Island, and in the 
country between the Lenni-Lenapes, or 
Delawares (see DELAWARE INDIANS), and 
the New England Indians. Of this family 
the Pequods, who inhabited eastern Con- 
necticut, were the most powerful, and ex- 
ercised authority over thirteen cantons on 
Long Island. They received the Dutch 
kindly, and gave them lands on which they 
erected Fort Orange, now Albany. They 
were then at war with the Mohawks, and 
when furiously attacked by the latter the 
Mohegans fled to the valley of the Connect- 
icut, whither a part of the nation had 
gone before, and settled on the Thames. 
This portion was the Pequods (see PEQuop 
InprAns). <A part of them, led by Uneas, 
seceded, and these “rebels” aided the 
English in their war with the Pequods in 
1637. The bulk of the nation finally re- 
turned to the Hudson, and kept up a com- 
munication with the French in Canada, 
who called them Loups (wolves), which is 


the meaning of Mohegan. When the Eng- 
lish and French began their great struggle 
for the mastery in America (about 1690), 
the Hudson Mohegans made peace with 
the Mohawks and joined the English, but 
were soon reduced to 200 warriors, and 
the Connecticut Mohegans to about 150. 
Some of the latter were collected at Stock- 
bridge, Mass.; and from 1740 to 1744 the 
Moravians had a flourishing mission among 
them at Shekomeco, in Dutchess county, 
N. Y. Some of these went to Pennsylvania 
under the care of the Moravians. In the 
Revolution they joined the Americans, and 
were found in the ranks at Bunker Hill, 
White Plains, and other fields. After the 
war some of the Mohegans emigrated to 
Oneida, under the Rev. Samson Occum, a 
native preacher, and others, and before 
1830 they had emigrated to Green Bay, 
Wis., where they abandoned their tribal 
relations and became citizens. They have 
almost given up their own language for 
the English, and are nearly extinct. Those 
who remained in Connecticut took up their 
abode near Norwich, at a place known as 
Mohegan Plains, and also near the vil- 
lage of Kent, in western Connecticut. 
At the latter place they have intermin- 
gled with other races, until now, among 
less than a hundred, not one of pure 
blood remains. The last surviving Pequod 
of pure blood was Eunice Mauwee, who 
died near Kent in 1860, aged about 100 
years. The last lineal descendant of 
Uneas, the “rebel,” was buried at Nor- 
wich in 1827. The tribe in Connecticut is 
extinct. 

Molino del Rey. 
REY. 

Molly Maguires, Tur. There are sey- 
eral stories related in regard to the origin 
of the name of the “ Molly Maguires,” all 
of which seem to come from one parent 
tradition. One which has gained some- 
what general currency is that an old 
woman named Maguire was murdered in 
Ireland, many years ago, at the hands of 
a land agent, who, in company with his 
followers, seized on her property for rent. 
The sons of the woman and their friends 
formed a society, to which the name of the 
deceased was given. Another story runs 
that the society was formed under the aus- 
pices of an old woman, Maguire by name, 
and that the first meetings were held at 


See Ex MonLino pen 
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her house. Still another is to the effect 
that there was a “sort of Amazon of that 
name, who not only planned deviltry, but 
also was foremost in assisting to execute 
it.” It is, however, believed by many who 
have given the origin and history of the 
organization careful attention that the 
best-authenticated explanation of the name 
is that the members were stout, active 
young men, dressed up in women’s clothes, 
with their faces blackened and otherwise 
disguised, with crape or fantastic masks, 
or with burnt cork about their eyes, mouths, 
and cheeks. In this condition they would 
pounce upon process-servers and others 
engaged in the prosecutions and evictions 
of tenants, duck them in bog-holes, beat, 
and otherwise misuse them. The custom 
of wearing women’s clothes does not ap- 
pear to have been observed in all localities, 
and it is noticed that there is no recorded 
instance of this disguise ever having been 
resorted to in the United States. To the 
discriminating reader it is scarcely neces- 
sary to suggest that, whatever may have 
been the causes for the organization of the 
Molly Maguires in Ireland, no such reasons 
warranted their existence in this country. 
Here were no oppressive land laws, here 
no landed proprietors who ground down 
their struggling tenants, here no alien 
monopolists of the soil to grow richer and 
richer while the peasantry grew poorer 
and poorer; so that whatever may be urged 
in extenuation of the offences of the Molly 
Maguires in Ireland, on account of their 
wrongs and temptations, their race and 
their history must not be confounded with 
the deeds of violence committed by the 
illegitimate offspring of the order which 
terrorized whole counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, and left a blood-red trail behind 
it in the coal regions of the Keystone 
State. 

When the coal-fields began to be opened 
up in Pennsylvania there was a large de- 
mand for laborers, and many of the best 
of the working-classes answered the call; 
but with these were numbers of the float- 
ing, drifting, unstable. In early war 
times vague rumors were abroad that. these 
restless elements in the neighborhood of 
Pottsville had erystallized, and that an 
order called the “Black Spots” was in 
existence there. In 1862 it was rumored 
that a powerful society called the “ Buck- 


shot ” was exercising an unwholesome in- 
fluence in Schuyler and Luzerne counties. 
30th these organizations have had laid at 
their doors crimes of various kinds, as- 
saults, arson, and even murder. It was 
in the midst of such lawlessness that the 
Molly Maguires grew rapidly, and in such 
communities that their deeds of darkness 
and bloodshed were perpetrated. To give 
even a record of the murders and outrages 
they committed would take a large vol- 
ume. Those which are known are num- 
bered by the hundred, and the unfortunate 
victims in most cases were gentlemen well 
known and highly respected in the com- 
munity in which they lived. However, in 
1873, a young detective named James 
McParlan, attached to the Pinkerton de- 
tective agency of Chicago, was detailed 
to investigate the Molly Maguires, and 
learn their character and purposes. He 
did so, and the secrets of the order were 
revealed, the sanguinary work of its mem- 
bers shown to the public, many of its 
perpetrators brought to justice, and the 
strength and terrorism of its lawless lead- 
ers and tools broken. 

Mompesson, Rocer, jurist; born in 
England; was appointed judge of the vice- 
admiralty for Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania in April, 1703; and 
settled in Pennsylvania in 1704. Though 
highly spoken of as a man and a lawyer, 
he was a mere tool in the hands of Lord 
Cernbury, the governor of New York and 
New Jersey. He died in March, 1715, 
some authorities say in New Jersey, others 
in New York. 

Monckton, Roper, colonial governor ; 
born in England; was son of the first Vis- 
count Galway, and began his military 
life in Flanders in 1742. In 1754 he was 
governor of Annapolis (Port Royal), Nova 
Scotia; assisted in the reduction of the 
French power in that peninsula, and was 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia in 
1756. He commanded a battalion at the 
siege of Louisburg in 1758, and the next 
year he was second in command under 
General Wolfe at the capture of Quebec, 
where he acted as brigadier-general, and 
was severely wounded. In 1761 he was 
made major-general, and the next year 
governor of New York. He commanded 
the expedition against Martinique in 1762; 
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was a member of Parliament in 1768; 
made lieutenant-general in 1770, and was 
offered the command of the British forces 


in America in 1775, but he declined to 
draw his sword against British subjects. 
He died in England, May 3, 1782. 
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Monetary Reform. A national mone- 
tary conference, called at the request of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, and com- 
posed of representatives of similar organ- 
izations in all parts of the United States, 
was held in Indianapolis, Ind., in January, 
1897. Nearly 300 delegates were pres- 
ent. Among the points made in the ad- 
dresses and papers were: That the green- 
backs should be retired; that national 
banks should be permitted to issue notes 
up to the par value of bonds deposited to 
secure their payment; that the country 
needed a stable tariff, stable government, 
and stable currency; that prosperity 
could only be restored by the establish- 
ment of a sound monetary system; that 
the government should base all its issues 
on the gold standard and replace all notes 
by coin certificates protected by a 25 
per cent. gold reserve; that the gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the bank- 
ing business; that postal savings-banks 
should be established; and that legisla- 
tion was necessary for the maintenance 
of the gold standard, cancellation of 
United States legal-tender notes, and the 
creation of a safe and expansive cur- 
rency on the basis of the plan followed in 
Baltimore, where there had been no bank 
failure in sixty years. Under a resolu- 
tion, the conference appointed a monetary 
commission, and charged it with the duty 
of making a comprehensive investigation 
of the existing currency system with a 
view to urging a currency reform meas- 
ure on Congress at its session of 1897-98. 
The commission consisted of ex - Senator 
Edmunds, of Vermont; ex - Secretary 
Charles S. Fairfield, of New York; ©. 
Stuart Patterson, of Philadelphia; John 
W. Fries, of North Carolina; T. G. Bush, 
of Alabama; G. E. Leighton, of St. Louis; 
W. B. Dean, of St. Paul; Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin, of Chicago; L. A. Garnett, of 
San Francisco; Stuyvesant Fish, of New 
York; H. H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, and 
Robert S. Taylor, of Indiana. At a session 
of the commission, Sept. 28, President 


Fdmunds announced the following com- 
mnittees: On Metallic Currency—C. Stuart 
Patterson, of Pennsylvania; Louis A. Gar- 
rett, of California; and J. Laurence 
Laughlin, of Illinois. On Demand Obli- 
gations of the Government — Robert SS. 
Taylor, of Indiana; Stuyvesant Fish, of 
New York; J. W. Fries, of North Caro- 
lina, and George Edmunds, of Vermont. 
On the Banking System—Charles 8. Fair- 
child, of New York; T. G. Bush, of Ala- 
bama; W. B. Dean, of Minnesota, and 
George E. Leighton, of Missouri. 

In January, 1898, a second conference 
was held in Indianapolis, during which 
the report of the commission was unan- 
imously adopted. The report, after recit- 
ing the facts as to the currency, the de- 
mand obligations of the government, and 
the banking system, gave the following 
plan of currency reform: 


I.—METALLIC CURRENCY AND DEMAND OB- 
LIGATIONS. 


1. The existing gold standard shall be 
maintained; and to this end the standard 
unit of value shall continue, as now, to 
consist of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold, as now 
represented by the one-tenth part of the 
eagle. All obligations for the payment of 
money shall be performed in conformity 
to the standard aforesaid; but this pro- 
vision shall not be deemed to affect the 
present legal-tender quality of the silver 
coinage of the United States or of their 
p2per currency having the quality of legal 
tender. All obligations of the United 
States for the payment of money now ex- 
isting, or hereafter entered into, shall, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, be 
deemed, and held, to be payable in gold 
coin of the United States as defined in 
the standard aforesaid. 

2. There shall continue to be free coin- 
age of gold into coins of the denomina- 
tions, weights, fineness, and legal-tender 
quality prescribed by existing laws. 
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3. No silver dollars shall be hereafter 
coined. 

4. Silver coins of denominations less 
than $1 shall be coined upon government 
account, of the denominations, weight, 
fineness, and legal- tender quality pre- 
scribed by existing laws. 

5. Minor coins shall continue to be 
coined upon government account, of the 
denominations, weight, fineness, and legal- 
tender quality prescribed by existing laws. 

6. Subsidiary and minor coins shall be 
issued and exchanged as prescribed by ex- 
isting laws, except as hereinafter other- 
Wise provided. 

7. There shall be created a separate di- 
vision in the Treasury Department, to be 
known as the Division of Issue and Re- 
demption, under the charge of an assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, who 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

8. To this division shall be committed 
all functions of the Treasury Department 
pertaining to the issue and redemption 
of notes or certificates, and to the ex- 
change of coins, and this division shall 
have the custody of the guarantee and re- 
demption funds of the national banks, 
and shall conduct all the operations of 
redeeming national bank notes, as_ pre- 
scribed by law, and to this division shall 
be transferred all gold coin held against 
outstanding gold certificates, all United 
States notes held against outstanding cur- 
rency certificates, all silver dollars held 
against outstanding silver certificates, and 
all silver dollars and silver bullion held 
against outstanding treasury notes of 
1890, and all subsidiary and minor coins 
needed for the issue and exchange of such 
coins, and the funds deposited with the 
treasury for the liquidation of national 
bank notes. All accounts relating to the 
business of this division shall be kept en- 
tirely apart and distinct from those of the 
fiscal departments of the treasury, and 
the accounts relating to the national banks 
shall be kept separate and apart from all 
other accounts. 

9. A reserve shall be established in this 
division by the transfer to it by the treas- 
urer of the United States from the gen- 
eral funds of the treasury of an amount of 
gold in coin and bullion equal to 25 per 


cent. of the aggregate amount of both the 
United States notes and treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, 
outstanding, and a further sum in gold 
equal to 5 per cent. of the aggregate 
amount of the coinage of silver dollars. 
This reserve shall be held as a common 
fund, and used solely for the redemption 
of such notes and in exchange for such 
notes, and for silver and subsidiary and 
minor coins. 

10. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to maintain the gold 
reserve in the division of issue and re- 
demption at such sum as shall secure the 
certain and immediate resumption of all 
notes and silver dollars presented, and 
the preservation of public confidence; and 
for this purpose he shall from time to 
time as needed transfer from the general 
fund of the treasury to the division of 
issue and redemption any surplus revenue 
not otherwise appropriated, and in addi- 
tion thereto he shall be authorized to 
issue and sell, whenever it is, in his 
judgment, necessary for that purpose, 
bonds of the United States bearing inter- 
est not exceeding 3 per cent., running 
twenty years, but redeemable in gold coin, 
at the option of the United States, after 
one year; and the proceeds of all such 
sales shall be paid into the division of 
issue and redemption for the purposes 
aforesaid. 

1l. To provide for any temporary de- 
ficiency which may at any time exist in 
the fiscal department of the treasury of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be authorized, at his dis- 
cretion, to issue certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States, payable in 
from one to five years after their date, 
to the bearer, of the denominations of $50, 
or multiples thereof, with interest at a 
rate not to exceed 3 per cent. per an- 
num, and to sell and dispose of the same 
for lawful money at the Treasury Depart- ~ 
ment, and at the sub-treasuries and des- 
ignated depositories of the United States, 
and at such post-offices as he may select. 
And such certificates shall have the like 
privileges and exemptions provided in the 
act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt, approved July 14, 1870. 

12. Whenever money is to be borrowed 
on the credit of the United States the 
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Secretary of the Treasury shall be author- 
ized, instead of issuing the usual forms of 
engraved bonds, upon receiving lawful 
money of the United States in sums of 
not less than fifty dollars ($50) in any sin- 
gle payment, to cause a record of all such 
payments to be made in books to be kept 
for that purpose in Washington, and there- 
after, from time to time, to pay to those 
so registered on such books interest not 
exceeding 3 per cent. per annum in gold 
coin on the amount with which they shall 
severally stand credited on such books, 
in the same manner and at the same dates 
as if they were the holders and owners of 
registered bonds of the United States; and 
he shall also pay to those so registered 
the principal sum originally deposited, in 
gold coin, at the date of maturity of such 
inscribed loans. Suitable arrangements 
shall be made at each and every money- 
order post-office in the United States for 
receiving such payments into the treas- 
ury on like terms, as well as for the trans- 
fer, on proper identification, of any in- 
scription on the books in Washington, or 
of any part thereof not less than fifty 
dollars ($50). No interest shall accrue 
or be paid on inscriptions which shall 
have been reduced below fifty dollars 
($50). No charge of any kind shall be 
made by any department or officer of the 
government for any service in connec- 
tion with the receipt or transmission of 
the lawful money, nor in the transfer of 
inscriptions on the books at Washine- 
ton. 

13. The division of issue and redemp- 
tion shall on demand at Washington, and 
at such sub-treasuries of the United States 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may from 
time to time designate: 

(a) Pay out gold coin for gold certifi- 
cates. 

(b) Pay out gold coin in redemption 
of United States notes or treasury notes 
of 1890. 

(c) Pay out silver dollars for silver 
certificates of any denomination. 

(d) Issue silver certificates of denomi- 
nations of $1, $2, and $5 in exchange for 
silver dollars, and silver certificates in 
denominations above $5, 

(e) Pay out gold coin in exchange for 
silver dollars. 

(f) Pay out silver dollars in exchange 


for gold coin, United States notes, or 
treasury notes. 

(g) Pay out United States notes or 
treasury notes, not subject to immediate 
cancellation; in exchange for gold coin. 

(h) Pay out and redeem subsidiary and 
minor coins as provided by existing laws. 

(i) Pay out United States notes in ex- 
change for currency certificates. 

14. United States notes or treasury 
notes once redeemed shall not be paid 
out again except for gold, unless there 
shall be an accumulation of such notes 
in the division of issue and redemption 
which cannot then be cancelled under the 
provisions of the act, in which case the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have au- 
thority, if, in his judgment, that course 
is necessary for the public welfare, to 
invest the same or any portion thereof 
in bonds of the United States for the ben- 
efit of the redemption fund, such bonds 
to be held in the division of issue and re- 
demption, subject to sale at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the benefit of the division of issue and re- 
demption, and not for any other purpose. 

15. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be authorized to sell from time to time, 
in his discretion, any silver bullion in the 
division of issue and redemption; and the 
proceeds in gold of such sales shall be 
placed to the account of the gold reserve 
in the division of issue and redemption. 

16. The gold certificates and the cur- 
rency certificates shall, whenever present- 
ed and paid or received in the treasury, 
be retired and not reissued. 

17. No United States note or treasury 
note of 1890 of a denomination less than 
$10 shall hereafter be issued; and silver 
certificates shall hereafter be issued or 
paid out only in denominations of $1, $2, 
and $5 against silver dollars held by or 
deposited in the treasury. 

18. The assistant treasurer in charge 
of the division of issue and redemption 
shall, on demand, pay in gold coin all 
United States notes and treasury notes 
presented for payment, and as paid cancel 
the same up to the amount of $50,000,- 
000. After that amount shall have been 
paid and cancelled, he shall then, from 
time to time, cancel such further amounts 
of notes so paid as shall equal, but not ex- 
ceed, the increase of national bank notes 
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issued subsequent to the taking effect 
of the proposed act. 

19. If at the end of five years next 
after the taking effect of the proposed 
act any United States notes or treasury 
notes shall be outstanding, a sum not ex- 
ceeding one-fifth of such outstanding 
amount shall be retired, and cancelled each 
year thereafter; and at the end of ten 
years after the passage of the proposed act 
the United States notes and treasury notes 
then outstanding shall cease to be legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept for dues to the United States. 

20. The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
in his discretion, transfer from surplus 
revenue in the general treasury to the di- 
vision of issue and redemption any Unit- 
ed States notes or treasury notes which 
on such transfer could then lawfully be 
cancelled under the provisions of the pro- 
posed act if they had been redeemed on 
presentation; and when so transferred the 
same shall be cancelled. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his discretion, when- 
ever there may be United States notes 
or treasury notes in the general treas- 
ury, which are not available as surplus 
revenue, and which, upon transfer to the 
division of issue and redemption, could 
then lawfully be cancelled under the pro- 
visions of the act, may exchange such 
notes with the division of issue and re- 
demption for gold coin, and such notes 
shall thereupon be cancelled. 

21. All vested rights of property or con- 
tract, and all penalties incurred before 
the taking effect of the proposed act or 
any part of it, shall not be affected by the 
passage thereof, and all provisions of law 
inconsistent with any of the provisions 
of the proposed act should be repealed. 


Il.— BANKING SYSTEM. 


22. The total issues of any national bank 
shall not exceed the amount of its paid- 
up and unimpaired capital, exclusive of 
so much thereof as is invested in real es- 
tate. All such notes shall be of uniform 
design and quality, and shall be made a 
first lien upon all the assets of the issuing 
bank, including the personal liability of 
the stockholders. No such notes shall be 
of less denomination than $10. 

23. Up to an amount equal to 25 per 


cent. of the capital stock of the bank (the ’ 
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whole of its capital being unimpaired), 
the notes issued by it shall not exceed the 
value of United States bonds, to be fixed 
as hereinafter provided, deposited with 
the treasurer of the United States. The 
additional notes authorized may be issued 
without further deposit of bonds. 

Beginning five years after the passage 
of the proposed act, the amount of bonds 
required to be deposited before issuing 
notes in excess thereof shall be reduced 
each year by one-fifth of the 25 per cent. 
of capital herein provided for, and there- 
after any bank may at any time withdraw 
any bonds deposited in excess of the re- 
quirements hereof. 

24. Every national bank shall pay a tax 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum pay- 
able monthly upon the amount of its notes 
outstanding in excess of 60 per cent., and 
not in excess of 80 per cent. of its capital, 
and a tax at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum payable monthly upon the amount 
of its notes outstanding in excess of 80 
per cent. of its capital. ; 

25. Any bank may deposit any lawful 
money with the treasurer of the United 
States for the retirement of any of its 
notes; and every such deposit shall be 
treated as a reduction of its outstanding 
notes to that extent; and the tax above 
provided for shall cease as of the lst of 
the following month on an equal amount 
of its notes. 

26. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
annually fix the value of each series of 
bonds of the United States bearing a rate 
of interest exceeding 3 per cent. as equal- 
ized upon the rate of interest of 3 per 
cent. per annum, and such valuation as 
fixed by the Secretary on this basis shall 
be the valuation at which the bonds will 
be receivable upon deposit. Bonds paya- 
ble at the option of the government shall 
be receivable at 95 per cent. of their then 
market value as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. If any bonds shall 
be issued hereafter payable at date named 
and bearing interest at 3 per cent. or less, 
they shall be receivable at par. 

27. The comptroller of the currency shall 
from time to time, as called for, issue to 
any bank the capital of which is full paid 
and unimpaired any of the notes herein 
elsewhere provided for, on the payment 
to the treasurer of the United States in 
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gold coin, of 5 per cent. of the amount 
of notes thus called for, which payments 
shall go into the common guarantee fund, 
for the prompt payment of the notes of 
any defaulted national bank. Upon the 
failure of any bank to redeem its notes, 
they shall be paid from the said guarantee 
fund, and forthwith proceedings shall be 
taken to collect from the assets of the 
bank and from the stockholders thereof, 
if necessary, a sum sufficient to repay to 
said guarantee fund the amount thereof 
that shall have been used to redeem said 
notes; ‘and also such further sums as 
shall be adequate to the redemption of all 
the unpaid notes of said banks outstand- 
ing. 

28. Persons who, having been stockhold- 
ers of the bank, have transferred their 
shares, or any of them, to others, or regis- 
tered the transfer thereof within sixty 
days before the commencement of the sus- 
pension of payment by the bank, shall be 
liable to all calls on the shares held or 
subscribed for by them, as if they held 
such shares at the time of suspension of 
payment, saving their recourse against 
those by whom such shares were then 
actually held. So long as any obligation 
of the bank shall remain unsatisfied, the 
liability of each stockholder shall extend 
to, but not exceed in the whole, an amount 
equal to the par of his stock. 

29. If the said guarantee fund of 5 per 
cent. of all the notes outstanding shall be- 
come impaired by reason of payment made 
to redeem the said notes as herein pro- 
vided, the comptroller of the currency shal] 
make an assessment upon all the banks in 
proportion to their notes then outstanding 
sufficient to make said funds equal to 5 
per cent. of said outstanding notes. 

Any bank may deposit any lawful money 
with the treasurer of the United States 
for the retirement of any of its notes, or 
return its own notes for cancellation, 
whereupon the comptroller shall direct the 
repayment to such bank of whatever sum 
may be the unimpaired portion of said 
bank’s contribution to the guarantee fund 
on account of said notes. 

Any portion of the guarantee fund may 
be invested in United States bonds in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The taxes on circulation, provided for in 


paragraph 24, as well as the interest 
accruing from investment of any part 
of the guarantee fund, shall be held in 
the division of issue and redemption in 
gold coin or in United States bonds, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and shall be a fund supple- 
mentary and in addition to the guarantee 
fund to be used in case said guarantee 
fund shall ever become insufficient to re- 
deem any bank notes issued hereunder, 
and it shall not be taken into account in 
estimating the amount of assessments 
necessary to replenish said guarantee fund 
or in payments to banks of their contribu- 
tions to the guarantee fund. 

30. The present system of national bank- 
note redemption should be continued, with 
a constantly maintained redemption fund 
of 5 per cent. in gold coin, and with 
power conferred on the comptroller of the 
currency, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to establish addi- 
tional redemption agencies at any or all 
of the sub-treasuries of the United States, 
as he may determine. 

31. So much of the provisions of exist- 
ing law as require each national bank to 
receive at par in payment of debts to it 
the notes of other national banks, and 
making such notes receivable at par in 
payment of all dues to the United States 
except duties on imports, shall be ex- 
tended to cover notes issued under the 
proposed plan. 

32. National banks shall hold reserves 
in lawful money against their deposits 
of not less than 25 per cent. and 15 per 
cent. for the respective classes, as now 
provided by law, at least one-fourth of 
which reserve shall be in coin, and held 
in the vaults of the bank. Neither the 
5 per cent. redemption fund nor the 5 
per cent. guarantee fund shall be count- 
ed as part of the reserve required. No 
bank shall count or report any of its 
own notes as a part of its cash or cash 
assets on hand. 

33. Permit the organization of national 
banks with a capital stock of $25,000 in 
places of 4,000 population or less. 

34. Provision should be made whereby 
branch banks may be established, with 
the consent of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency and approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
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35. For the purpose of meeting the ex- 
penses of the treasury in connection with 
the national-bank system, a tax of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. per annum upon its 
franchise, as measured by the amount of 
its capital, surplus, and undivided profits, 
shall be imposed upon each bank. 

36. To so amend existing laws as to 
provide: 

(a) For more frequent and thorough 
examinations of banks. 

(b) For fixed salaries for 
aminers. 

(ec) To provide for rotation of exam- 
iners. 

(d) For public reports, regular or spe- 
cial, at the call of the comptroller of the 
currency. 

(e) To make it penal for any bank to 
loan money, or grant any gratuity, to an 
examiner of that bank, and penal for 
such examiner to receive it. 

37. Any national banking association 
heretofore organized may at any time 
within one year from the passage of the 
proposed act, and with the approval of the 
comptroller of the currency, be granted, 
as herein provided, all the rights, and be 
subject to all the liabilities, of natural 
banking associations organized hereunder: 
Provided, that such action on the part 
of such associations shall be authorized 
by the consent in writing of shareholders 
owning not less than two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the association. 

38. Any national banking association 
now organized which shall not, within one 
year after the passage of the proposed 
act, become a national banking asso- 
ciation under the provisions hereinbefore 
stated, and which shall not place in the 
hands of the treasurer of the United 
States the sums hereinbefore provided for 
the redemption and guarantee of the cir- 
culating notes, or which shall fail to comply 
with any other provision of the proposed 
act, shall be dissolved, but such dissolu- 
tion shall not take away or impair any 
remedy against such corporation, its stock- 
holders or officers, for any liability or pen- 
alty which shall have been previously in- 
curred. 

39. Any bank or banking association 
incorporated by special law of any State, 
or organized under the general laws of any 
State, and having a paid-up and unim- 


bank ex- 


paired capital sufficient to entitle it to 
become a national banking association un- 
der the provisions of the proposed act, 
may, by the consent in writing of the 
shareholders owning not less than two- 
thirds of the capital stock of such bank 
or banking association, and with the ap- 
proval of the comptroller of the currency, 
become a national bank under this system, 
under its former name or by any name 
approved by the comptroller. The directors 
thereof may continue to be the directors 
of the association so organized until oth- 
ers are elected or appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. When the 
comptroller of the currency has given to 
such bank or banking association a certifi- 
cate that the provisions of this act have 
been complied with, such bank or banking 
association, and all its stockholders, offi- 
cers, and employés shall have the same 
powers and privileges, and shall be subject 
to the same duties, liabilities, and regula- 
tions, in all respects, as shall have been 
prescribed for associations originally or- 
ganized as national banking associations 
under the proposed act. 

At the adjourned session of the confer- 
ence in Indianapolis, in 1898, after the re- 
port of the commission was adopted, a sub- 
committee of the commission, consisting of 
ex-Senator Edmunds, ex-Secretary Fair- 
child, and C. Stuart Patterson, prepared a 
bill for introduction in Congress, based on 
the conclusions of the commission. This 
bill was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Overstreet, 
of Indiana, on Dec. 4, 1899. On Dee. 18, 
following, the measure was passed by the 
House by a vote of 190 yeas to 150 nays. 
On Dee. 9 the bill was laid before the 
Senate, referred to the committee on 
finance, and, after being considerably 
amended, was passed on Feb. 15, 1900, by 
a vote of 49 yeas to 46 nays. The House 
refused to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, whereupon a committee of confer- 
ence was appointed, which agreed upon 
a substitute, and its report was adopted, 
March 13, 1900, and received the Presi- 
dent’s approval on the following day. 

The provisions of the measure as finally 
adopted are as follows: 

That the dollar consisting of 25.8 grains 
of gold nine-tenths fine, as established by 
Section 3,511 of the Revised Statutes of 
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the United States, shall be the standard 
unit of value, and all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States shall 
be maintained at a parity of value with 
this standard, and it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain 
such parity. 

Sec. 2. That United States notes, and 
treasury notes issued under the act of 
July 14, 1890, when presented to the 
treasury for redemption, shall be fixed in 
the first section of this act, and in order 
to secure the prompt and certain redemp- 
tion of such noées as herein provided it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to set apart in the treasury a 
reserve fund of $150,000,000 in gold coin 
and bullion, which fund shall be used for 
such redemption purposes only, and when- 
ever and as often as any of said notes 
shall be redeemed from said fund it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use said notes so redeemed to re- 
store and maintain such reserve fund in 
the manner following, to wit: First, by 
exchanging the notes so redeemed for any 
gold coin in the general fund of the treas- 
ury; second, by accepting deposits of gold 
coin at the treasury or at any sub-treas- 
ury in exchange for the United States 
notes so redeemed; third, by procuring 
gold coin by the use of said notes, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 
3,700 of the Revised Statutes of the Unit- 
ed States. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is unable to restore and maintain the 
gold coin in the reserve fund by the fore- 
going methods, and the amount of such 
gold coin and bullion in said fund shall at 
any time fall below $100,000,000, then it 
shall be his duty to restore the same to 
the maximum sum of $150,000,000 by bor- 
rowing money on the credit of the United 
States, and for the debt thus incurred to 
issue and sell coupon or registered bonds 
of the United States, in such form as he 
may prescribe, in denominations of $50 or 
any multiple thereof, bearing interest at 
the rate of not exceeding 3 per cent. per 
annum, payable quarterly, such bonds to 
be payable at the pleasure of the United 
States after one year from the date of 
their issue, and to be payable, principal 
and interest, in gold coin of the present 
standard value, and to be exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or duties of the 


United States, as well as from taxation in 
any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority; and the gold coin re- 
ceived from the sale of said bonds shall 
first be covered into the general fund of 
the treasury and then exchanged, in the 
manner hereinbefore provided, for an 
equal amount of the notes redeemed and 
held for exchange, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, in his discretion, use said 
notes in exchange for gold, or to purchase 
or redeem any bonds of the United States, 
or for any other lawful purpose the public 
interests may require, except that they 
shall not be used to meet deficiencies in 
the current revenues. That United States 
notes when redeemed in accordance with 
the provisions of this section shall be re- 
issued, but shall be held in the reserve 
fund until exchanged for gold, as herein 
provided; and the gold coin and bullion in 
the reserve fund, together with the redeem- 
ed notes held for use as provided in this 
section, shall at no time exceed the maxi- 
mum sum of $150,000,000. 

Sec. 3. That nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to affect the legal- 
tender quality as now provided by law of 
the silver dollar, or of any other money 
coined or issued by the United States. 

Sec. 4. That there be established in the 
Treasury Department, as a part of the 
office of the treasurer of the United 
States, divisions to be designated and 
known as the division of issue and the 
division of redemption, to which shall be 
assigned, respectively, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
approve, all records and accounts relating 
to the issue and redemption of United 
States notes, geld certificates, silver cer- 
tificates, and currency certificates. There 
shall be transferred from the accounts of 
the general fund of the treasury of the 
United States, and taken up on the books 
of said divisions, respectively, accounts 
relating to the reserve fund for the re- 
demption of United States notes and 
treasury notes, the gold coin held against 
outstanding gold certificates, the United 
States notes held against outstanding cur- 
rency certificates, and the silver dollars 
held against outstanding silver certifi- 
cates, and each of the funds represented 
by these accounts shall be used for the re- 
demption of the notes and certificates for 
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which they are respectively pledged, and 
shall be used for no other purpose, the 
same being held as trust funds. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as fast as 
standard silver dollars are coined under 
the provisions of the acts of July 14, 
1890, and June 13, 1898, from bullion pur- 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, 
to retire and cancel an equal amount of 
treasury notes whenever received into the 
treasury, either by exchange in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act or in 
the ordinary course of business, and upon 
the cancellation of treasury notes silver 
certificates shall be issued against the sil- 
ver dollars so coined. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive deposits of gold coin with the 
treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States in sums of not less than 
$20, and to issue gold certificates there- 
tor in denominations of not less than $20, 
and the coin so deposited shall be retained 
in the treasury and held for the payment 
of such certificates on demand, and used 
for no other purpose. Such certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and 
all public dues, and when so received may 
be reissued, and when held by any na- 
tional banking association may be counted 
as part of its lawful reserve: Provided, 
that -whenever and so long as the gold 
coin held in the reserve fund in the treas- 
ury for the redemption of United States 
notes and treasury notes shall fall and 
remain below $100,000,000, the authority 
to issue certificates, as herein provided, 
shall be suspended: And provided further, 
that whenever and so long as the aggre- 
gate amount of United States notes and 
silver certificates in the general fund of 
the treasury shall exceed $60,000,000 the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his dis- 
cretion, suspend the issue of the certifi- 
cates herein provided for: And provided 
further, that of the amount of such out- 
standing certificates one-fourth at least 
shall be in denominations of $50 or less: 
And provided further, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in his discre- 
tion, issue such certificates in denomina- 
tions of $10,000, payable to order. And 
Section 5,193 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States is hereby repealed. 


Src. 7. That hereafter silver certifi- 
cates shall be issued only of denomina- 
tions of $10 and under, except that not 
exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent. 
of the total volume of said certificates, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, may be issued in denominations 
of $20, $50, and $100; and silver certifi- 
cates of higher denominations than $10, 
except as herein provided, shall, when- 
ever received at the treasury or redeemed, 
be retired and cancelled, and certificates 
of denominations of $10 or less shall be 
substituted therefor, and after such sub- 
stitution, in whole or in part, a like vol- 
ume of .United States notes of less denomi- 
nation than $10 shall from time to time 
be retired and cancelled, and notes of de- 
nominations of $10 and upward shall be 
reissued in substitution therefor, with 
like qualities and restrictions as those re- 
tired and cancelled. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to use, at his 
discretion, any silver bullion in the treas- 
ury of the United States purchased under 
the act of July 14, 1890, for coinage into 
such denominations of subsidiary silver 
coin as may be necessary to meet the pub- 
lic requirements for such coin: Provided, 
that the amount of subsidiary silver coin 
outstanding shall not at any time exceed 
in the aggregate $100,000,000. Whenever 
any silver bullion purchased under the 
act of July 14, 1890, shall be used in the 
coinage of subsidiary silver coin, an 
amount of treasury notes issued under 
said act equal to the cost of the bullion 
contained in such coin shall be cancelled 
and not reissued. 

Src. 9. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause all worn and uneurrent subsidiary 
silver coin of the United States now in 
the treasury, and hereafter received, to be 
recoined, and to reimburse the treasurer 
ot the United States for the difference be- 
tween the nominal or face value of such 
coin and the amount the same will pro- 
duce in new coin from any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. That Section 5,138 of the Re- 
vised Statutes is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“ Sec. 5,138. No association shall be or- 
ganized with a less capital than $100,000, 
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except that banks with a capital of not 
less than $50,000 may, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, be or- 
ganized in any place the population of 
which does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants, 
and except that banks with a capital of 
not less than $25,000 may, with the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
organized in any place the population of 
which does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. 
No association shall be organized in a city 
the population of which exceeds 50,00 per- 
sons with a capital of less than $200,000.” 

Src. 11. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to receive 
at the treasury any of the outstanding 
bonds of the United States bearing inter- 
est at 5 per cent. per annum, payable 
Feb. 1, 1904, and any bonds of the United 
States bearing interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum, payable Aug. 1, 1908, and to issue 
in exchange therefor an equal amount of 
coupon or registered bonds of the United 
States in such form as he may prescribe, 
in denominations of $50, or any multiple 
thereof, bearing interest at the rate of 
2 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, 
such bonds to be payable at the pleasure 
of the United States after thirty years 
from the date of their issue, and said 
bonds to be payable, principal and interest, 
in gold coin of the present standard value, 
and to be exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form by 
or under State, municipal, or local au- 
thority: Provided, that such outstanding 
bonds may be received in exchange at a 
valuation not greater than their present 
worth to yield an income of 214 per cent. 
per annum; and in consideration of the re- 
duction of interest effected, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to pay to 
the holders of the outstanding bonds sur- 
rendered for exchange, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sum not greater than the differ- 
ence between their present worth, com- 
puted as aforesaid, and their par value, 
and the payments to be made hereunder 
shall be held to be payments on account 
of the sinking-fund created by Section 
3,694 of the Revised Statutes: And pro- 
vided further, that the 2-per-cent. bonds, 
to be issued under the provisions of this 
act shall be issued at not less than par, 


and they shall be numbered consecutively 
in the order of their issue, and when pay- 
ment is made the last number issued shall 
be first paid, and this order shall be fol- 
lowed until all the bonds are paid, and 
whenever any of the outstanding bonds 
are called for payment interest thereon 
shall cease three months after such call; 
and there is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to effect the exchanges of 
bonds provided for in this act, a sum not 
exceeding one-fifteenth of 1 per cent. of 
the face value of said bonds, to pay the 
expense of preparing and issuing the same 
and other expenses incident thereto. 

Sec. 12. That upon the deposit with the 
treasurer of the United States, by any 
national banking association, of any bonds 
of the United States in the manner pro- 
vided by existing law, such association 
shall be entitled to receive from the comp- 
troller of the currency circulating notes 
in blank, registered and countersigned as 
provided by law, equal in amount to the 
par value of the bonds so deposited; and 
any national banking association now 
having bonds on deposit for the security 
of circulating notes, and upon which an 
amount of circulating notes has been 
issued less than the par value of the bonds, 
shall be entitled, upon due application to 
the comptroller of the currency, to receive 
additional circulating notes in blank to an 
amount which will increase the circulating 
notes held by such association to the par 
value of the bonds deposited, such ad- 
ditional notes to be held and treated in 
the same way as circulating notes of na- 
tional banking associations heretofore 
issued, and subject to all the provisions 
of law affecting such notes: Provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to modify or repeal the pro- 
visions of Section 5,167 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, authorizing 
the comptroller of the currency to require 
additional deposits of bonds or of lawful 
money in case the market value of the 
bonds held to secure the circulating notes 
shall fall below the par value of the cir- 
culating notes outstanding for which such 
bonds may be deposited as security: And 
provided further, that the circulating 
notes furnished to the national banking 
associations under the provisions of this 
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act shall be of the denominations pre- 
scribed by law, except that no national 
banking association shall, after the pas- 
sage of this act, be entitled to receive from 
the comptroller of the currency, or to 
issue or reissue or place in circulation, 
more than one-third in amount of its cir- 
culating notes of the denomination of $5: 
And provided further, that the total 
amount of such notes issued to any such 
association may equal at any time, but 
shall not exceed, the amount at such time 
of its capital stock actually paid in: And 
provided further, that under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury any national banking association 
may substitute the 2 per cent. bonds is- 
sued under the provisions of this act for 
any of the bonds deposited with the 
treasurer to secure circulation or to se- 
cure deposits of public money; and so 
much of an act entitled “ An act to en- 
able national banking associations to ex- 
tend their corporate existence, and for 
other purposes, approved July 12, 1882,” 
as prohibits any national bank which 
makes any deposit of lawful money in 
order to withdraw its circulating notes 
from receiving any increase of its cir- 
culation for the period of six months 
from the time it made such deposit of 
lawful money for the purpose aforesaid, 
is hereby repealed, and all other acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this section are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 13. That every national banking 
association having on deposit, as pro- 
vided by law, bonds of the United States 
bearing interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum, issued under the pro- 
visions of this act, to secure its circulating 
notes, shall pay to the treasurer of the 
United States, in the months of January 
and July, a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
each half-year upon the average amount 
of such of its notes in circulation as are 
based upon the deposit of said 2 per cent. 
bonds; and such taxes shall be in lieu of 
existing taxes on its notes in circulation 
imposed by Section 5,214 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Src. 14. That the provisions of this act 
are not intended to preclude the accom- 
plishment of international bimetallism 
whenever conditions shall make it expedi- 


ent and practicable to secure the same 
by concurrent action of the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world and at a 
ratio which shall insure permanence of 
relative value between gold and silver. 
Monitor and Merrimac. At the mo- 
ment when the Confederates evacuated 
Manassas a strange naval battle occurred 
in Hampton Roads. The Confederates 
had raised the sunken Merrimac in the 
Aosport navy-yard and converted it into 
an iron-clad ram, which they called the 
Virginia, commanded by Captain Buchan- 
an, late of the United States navy. She 
had gone down to Hampton Roads and de- 
stroyed (March 8, 1862) the wooden sail- 


MAP OF HAMPTON ROADS. 


ing frigates Congress and Cumberland, at 
the mouth of the James River, and it was 
expected she would annihilate other ships 
there the next morning. Anxiously the 
army and navy officers of that vicinity 
passed the night of the 8th, for there ap- 
peared no competent human agency near 
to avert the threatened disaster. Mean- 
while another vessel of novel form and 
aspect had been constructed at Green- 
point, L. I., N. Y., under the direction 
of Capt. Joun Ericsson (q. v.), who 
used Theodore R. Timby’s invention of 
a revolving turret. It presented to the 
eye, when afloat, a simple platform, 
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sharp at both ends, and bearing in its 
centre a round Martello tower 20 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet in height, made, as 


guarded by a wall of white oak, 30 inches 
in thickness, on which was laid iron 
armor 6 inches in thickness. A shot to 
strike the lower hull would 
have to pass through 25 feet 
of water, and then strike an 
inclined plane of iron at an 


angle of about 10°. The 


deck was well armed also. 
Such was the _ strange 
craft that entered Hampton 


INTERIOR OF THE MONITOR’S TURRET. 


was the rest of the vessel, of heavy iron. 
It presented a bomb-proof fort, in which 
were mounted two 1l-inch Dahlgren guns. 
The hull of this vessel was only 81%, feet 
in depth, with a flat bottom, and was 124 
feet in length, and 34 feet the greatest 
width at top. On this hull rested an- 
other, 5 feet in height, that extended over 
the lower one 3 feet 7 inches all around, 
excepting at the ends, where it projected 
25 feet, by which protection was afforded 


Roads from the sea, under 
the command of Ligut. 
JoHN L. WoRDEN (gq. v.), 
unheralded and unknown, 
at a little past midnight, 
March 9, on its trial trip. 
It had been named Monitor. 
It had been towed to the 
Roads by steamers, outrid- 
ing a tremendous gale. 
Worden reported to the 
flag-officer of the fleet in the 
Roads, and was ordered to aid the Min- 
nesota in the expected encounter with the 
Merrimac in the morning. It was a bright 
Sabbath morning. Before sunrise the dread- 
ed Mferrimac and her company came down 
from Norfolk. The stern guns of the Min- 
nesota opened upon the formidable iron- 
clad, when the little Monitor, which the 
Confederates called in derision a “ cheese- 
box,” ran out and placed herself by the 
side of the huge monster. She was like a 
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the anchor, propeller, and rudder. The 
whole was built of 3-inch iron, and was 
very buoyant. Its exposed parts were 


pigmy by the side of a giant. Suddenly 
her mysterious citadel began to revolve, 
and from it her guns hurled ponderous 
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shot in quick succession. The Merrimac 
answered by heavy broadsides, and so 
they struggled for some time without in- 
juring each other. Then the Monitor 
withdrew a little to seek a vulnerable part 
of her antagonist, while the Merrimac 
pounded her awfully, sometimes sending 
upon her masses of iron weighing 200 
pounds at a velocity of 200 feet per sec- 
ond. These struck her deck and 
tower without harming them, and coni- 
cal bolts that struck the latter glanced 
off as pebbles would fly from solid 
granite. The Merrimac drew off and at- 
tacked the Minnesota. Seeing the latter 
in great peril, the Monitor ran between 


nished with sails. At her bow was a for- 
midable wrought-iron ram or beak. She 
was accidentally set on fire and destroyed 
at her moorings at League Island, below 
Philadelphia, Dee. 15, 1866. 

Monk’s Corner, the scene of a notable 
surprise of American cavalry. While the 
British were besieging Charleston in 1780 
General Lincoln endeavored to keep an 
open communication with the country, 
across the Cooper River, so as to receive 
reinforcements, and, if necessary, to make 
a retreat. To close that communication 
Sir Henry Clinton detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Webster, with 1,400 men. The 
advanced guard, composed of Tarleton’s 
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them. A most severe duel ensued, and 
as a result the Merrimac was so much 
disabled that she fled up to Norfolk, and 
did not again invite her little antagonist 
to combat. Worden was severely injured 
by concussion in the tower of the Monitor, 
and for a few days his life was in peril. 
This class of vessels was multiplied in the 
National navy, and did good service. A 
comparison of the appearance of the two 
vessels may be made in looking at the en- 
graving of the New Ironsides and Monitor. 
The New Ironsides was a powerful vessel 
built in Philadelphia. It had a wooden 
hull covered with iron plates four inches 
in thickness. Her aggregate weight of 
guns was 284,000 lbs., two of them 200- 
pounder Parrott guns. She had _ two 
horizontal steam-engines, and was fur- 


legion and Ferguson’s corps, surprised the 
American cavalry (about 300 men), with 
militia attached to them, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Isaac Huger, who were sta- 
tioned at Biggin’s Bridge, near Monk’s 
Corner. The Americans were attacked 
just at dawn (April 14) and were scat- 
tered. Twenty-five of the Americans were 
killed; the remainder fled to the swamps. 
Tarleton secured nearly 300 horses, and, 
after closing lLincoln’s communications 
with the country, he returned to the Brit- 
ish camp in triumph. 

Monmouth, Barrte or. Just before 
the dawn of June 18, 1778, the British be- 
gan their evacuation of Philadelphia. 
They crossed the Delaware to Gloucester 
Point, and that evening encamped around 
Haddonfield, a few miles southeast from 
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Camden, N. J. The news of this evacua- 
tion reached Washington, at Valley Forge, 
before morning. He immediately sent 
General Maxwell, with his brigade, to co- 
operate with the New Jersey militia under 
General Dickinson in retarding the march 
of the British, who, when they crossed the 
river, were 17,000 strong in effective men. 
They marched in two divisions, one under 
Cornwallis and the other led by Knyphau- 
sen. General Arnold, whose wounds kept 
him from the field, entered Philadelphia 
with a detachment before the rear-guard 
of the British had left it. The remainder 
of the army, under the immediate com- 
mand of Washington, crossed the Dela- 
ware above Trenton and pursued. GEN. 
CHARLES LEE (q. v.), who had been ex- 
changed, was now with the army, and per- 
sistently opposed ali interference with 
Clinton’s march across New Jersey, and 
found fault with everything. 

Clinton had intended to march to New 
Brunswick and embark his army on Rari- 
tan Bay for New York; but, finding Wash- 
ington in his path, he turned, at Allen- 
town, towards Monmouth, to make his 
way to Sandy Hook, and thence to New 
York by water. Washington followed him 
in a parallel line, prepared to strike him 
whenever an opportunity should offer, 
while Clinton wished to avoid a battle, 
for he was encumbered with baggage- 
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wagons and a host of camp-followers, 
making his line 12 miles in length. He 
encamped near the court-house in Free- 
hold, Monmouth c¢o., N. J., on June 27, 
and there Washington resolved to strike 
him if he should move the next morning, 
for it was important to prevent his reach- 
ing the advantageous position of Middle- 
town Heights. General Lee was now in 
command of the advanced corps. Wash- 
ington ordered him to form a plan of at- 
tack, but he omitted to do so, or to give 
any orders to Wayne, Lafayette, or Max- 
well, who called upon him. And when, 
the next morning (June 28)—a hot Sab- 
bath—Washington was told Clinton was 
about to move, and ordered Lee to fall 
upon the British rear, unless there should 
be grave reasons for not doing so, that 
officer so tardily obeyed that he allowed 
his antagonist ample time to prepare for 
battle. 

When Lee did move, he seemed to have 
no plan, and by his orders and counter- 
orders so perplexed his generals that they 
sent a request to Washington to appear 
on the field with the main army immedi- 
ately. And while Wayne was attacking 
with vigor, with a sure prospect of vic- 
tory, Lee ordered him to make only a 
feint. At that moment Clinton changed 
front, and sent a large force, horse and 
foot, to attack Wayne. Lafayette, believ- 
ing there was now a good opportunity to 
gain the rear of the British, rode quickly 
up to Lee and asked permission to at- 
tempt the movement. He at first refused, 
but, seeing the earnestness of the marquis, 
he yielded a little, and ordered him to 
wheel his column by the right and attack 
Clinton’s left. At the same time he weak- 
ened Wayne’s detachment by taking three 
regiments from it to support the right. 
Then, being apparently disconcerted by a 
movement of the British, he ordered his 
right to fall back; and Generals Scott and 
Maxwell, who were then about to attack, 
were ordered to retreat. At the same time 
Lafayette received a similar order, a gen- 
eral retreat began, and the British pur- 
sued. In this flight and pursuit Lee 
showed no disposition to check either 
party, and the retreat became a disorder- 
ly flight. Washington was then pressing 
forward to the support of Lee, when he 
was met by the astounding intelligence 
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that the advance division was in full re- 
treat. Lee had sent him no word of this 
disastrous movement. 

The fugitives, falling back upon the 
main army, might endanger the whole. 
Washington’s indignation was fearfully 
aroused, and when he met Lee, at the 
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The two armies now confronted each 
other. The British, about 7,000 strong, 
were upon a narrow road, bounded by 
morasses. Their cavalry attempted to 
turn the American leit flank, but were re- 
pulsed and disappointed. The regiments 
of foot came up, when a severe battle 
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head of the second retreating column, he 
rode up to him, and, in a tone of wither- 
ing reproof, he exclaimed, “Sir, I desire 
to know what is the reason and whence 
comes this disorder and confusion?” 
Lee replied sharply, ‘‘ You know the at- 
tack was contrary to my advice and opin- 
ion.” The chief replied in a tone that 
indicated the depth of his indignation, 
“You should not have undertaken the 
command uniess you intended to carry 
it out.” There was no time for alterca- 
tion, and, wheeling his horse, he hastened 
to Ramsay and Stewart, in the rear, and 
soon rallied a greater portion of their 
regiments, and ordered Oswald to take 
post on an eminence near, with two guns. 
These pieces, skilfully handled, soon 
checked the enemy. Washington’s pres- 
ence inspired the troops with courage, 
and ten minutes after he appeared the re- 
treat was ended. The troops, lately a 
fugitive mob, were soon in orderly battle 
array on an eminence on which Gen. Lord 
Stirling placed some batteries. The line, 
then, was commanded on the right by 
General Greene, and on the left by Stirling. 


occurred with musketry and cannon. The 
American artillery, under the general di- 
rection of Knox, did great execution. 
For a while the result seemed doubtful, 
when General Wayne came up with a 
body of troops and gave victory to the 
Americans. Colonel Monckton, perceiv- 
ing that the fate of the conflict depend- 
ed upon driving Wayne away or captur- 
ing him, led his troops to a_ bayonet 
charge. So terrible was Wayne’s storm 
of bullets upon them that almost every 
British officer was slain. Their brave 
leader was among the killed, as he was 
pressing forward, waving his sword and 
shouting to his men. His veterans then 
retreated, and fell back to the heights oc- 
eupied by Lee in the morning. The battle 
ended at twilight, when the wearied 
armies rested on their weapons, prepared 
for another conflict at dawn. 

Through the deep sands of the roads, 
Clinton withdrew his army so silently 
towards midnight that he was far on his 
way towards Sandy Hook when the 
American sentinels discovered his flight 
in the morning (June 29). Washington 
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did not pursue, and the British escaped 
to New York. They had lost 1,000 men by 
desertion while crossing New Jersey, and 
they left four officers and 245 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates on the field, 
taking with them many of the wounded. 
They lost fifty-nine by the terrible heat 
of the day. More than fifty Americans 
died from the same cause. The loss of 
the Americans was 228, killed, wounded, 
and missing. Many of the latter after- 
wards returned to the army. Washing- 
ton marched northward, crossed the Hud- 
son River, and encamped in Westchester 
county, N. Y., until late in the autumn. 
See Pircner, Moniy. 

Monocacy, BATTLE or. On July 5, 1864, 
Gren. Lew. WALLACE (q. v.), In command 
of the Middle Department, with his 
headquarters at Baltimore, received in- 
formation that Gun. Jupau A. Harty (¢q. 
v.), with 15,000 or 20,000 Confederates, 
who had invaded Maryland, was march- 
ing on Baltimore. Already General 
Grant had been informed of the invasion, 
and had sent General Wright, with the 
6th Corps, to protect the capital. Gen. 
HK. B. Tyler was at Frederick with about 
1,000 troops, and Wallace gathered there, 
on the 6th, all the available troops in his 
department that could be spared from the 
duties of watching the railways leading 
into Baltimore from the North. He sent 
Colonel Clendennin to search for positive 


information with 400 men and a section 
of artillery, and at Middletown he en- 
countered 1,000 Confederates under Brad- 
ley Johnson, a Marylander, who pushed 
him steadily back towards Frederick. 
There was a sharp fight near Frederick 
that day (July 7, 1864), and, at 6 P.M. 
Gilpin’s regiment charged the Confeder- 
ates and drove them back to the moun- 
tains. Satisfied that the destination of 
the invaders was Washington, and know- 
ing it was then too weak in troops to re- 
sist the Confederates successfully, Wal- 
lace threw his little force in front of 
them to impede their march. He with- 
drew his troops from Frederick to a 
chosen position on the left bank of the 
Monocacy, and on the 9th fought the in- 
vaders desperately for eight hours. Wal- 
lace had been joined by the brigade of 
Ricketts, the advance of the oncoming 6th 
Corps. Although finally defeated, this little 
band of Nationals had kept the invading 
host at bay long enough-to allow the re- 
mainder of the 6th Corps to reach Wash- 
ington. Wallace’s troops had thus gained 
a real victory that saved the capital. So 
declared the Secretary of War and the 
lieutenant-general. The check to the Con- 
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federates, altogether, was over thirty Methodism. He died in Mexico, Mo., 
hours. The number of National troops en- Noy. 18, 1871. 

gaged in the battle was about 5,500; the Monroe, Exizanrrn Korrwriaut, wife 
Confederates numbered about 20,000. The of President James Monroe; born in New 
Nationals lost 1,959 men, of whom 98 were York City in 1768; married Monroe in 


killed, 579 wounded, and 1,282 missing. 1786; accompanied her husband abroad in 
Monongahela, BATTLE or. See BraAp- 1794 and 1803. She was instrumental in 
pock, EpWArb. obtaining the release of Madame Lafay- 


Monroe, ANDREW, clergyman; born in ctte during the French Revolution. She 
Virginia, Oct. 29, 1792; became a Metho- died in Loudon county, Va., in 1830. 
dist preacher in 1815, joining the Ohio Monroe, Harrier, poet; born in Chi- 
conference. He was sent as a circuit rider cago, Ill., Dec. 23, 1860. She was the au- 
to the outline settlements in Ohio, Ken- thor of the Columbian ode which was read 
tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, the great- and sung at the opening ceremonies of 
erportion of his labors being in Missouri, the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
where he was known as the patriot of America, Oct. 21, 1892. 
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Monroe, James, fifth President of the The next year he was United States min- 
United States; born in Westmoreland ister at the Court of St. James. In 1805 
county, Va., April 28, 1759; graduated he was associated with CHarLes C. PINCK- 
at the College of William and Mary ney (gq. v.) in a negotiation with Spain, 
in 1776; immediately joined the patriot and, with William Pinkney, he negotiated 
army as a cadet in Mercer’s regiment; and a treaty with England in 1807, which Jef- 
was in the engagements at Harlem Plains, ferson rejected because it did not provide 
White Plains, and Trenton. He was against impressments. Serving in his 
wounded in the latter engagement, and State Assembly, he was again elected gov- 
was promoted to a captaincy for his ernor in 1811, and was Madison’s Secre- 
bravery. In 1777-78 he was aide to tary of State during a large portion of 
Lord Stirling, and was distinguished that President’s administration. From Sep- 
at the battles of Brandywine, German- tember, 1814, to March, 1815, he performed 
town, and Monmouth. After the latter the duties of Secretary of War. 
battle he left the army, studied law un- Before the close of Madison’s adminis- 
der Jefferson, and again took up arms tration the Federal party had so much de- 
when Virginia was invaded by Cornwallis. clined in strength that a nomination for 
In 1780 he visited the Southern army un- office by the Democratie party was equiva- 


der De Kalb as military commissioner lent to an election. On March 16, 1816, a 


from Virginia, and was a member of the congressional Democratic caucus was held, 
Virginia Assembly in 1782. He soon be- at which the names of James Monroe 
came a member of the executive council, and Wier1Am H. Crawrorp (q. v.) were 
a delegate in Congress, and in his State presented for nomination. There were 
convention in 1788 he opposed the ratifica- many who did not like Monroe who were 
tion of the national Constitution. From ready to press the nomination of Craw- 
1790 to 1794 he was United States Sen- ford, and, had he been inclined for a 
ator. In May of the latter year he was ap- struggle, he might have received the votes 
pointed minister to France, though an op- of the caucus. There had been much in- 
ponent of Washington’s administration,but triguing before the caucus. At that gath- 
was recalled in 1796, because of his oppo- ering Henry Clay and John Taylor, of 
sition to Jay’s treaty (see Jay, JoHN). New York, moved that congressional cau- 
In defence of his conduct, he published the cus nominations for the Presidency were 
whole diplomatic correspondence with his inexpedient and ought not to be continued. 
government while he was in Paris. From These motions having failed, Monroe re- 
1799 to 1802 he was governor of Virginia, ceived 65 votes to 54 for Crawford. Dan- 
and in 1802 was sent as envoy to France. iel D. Tompkins received 85 votes of the 
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caucus for Vice-President to 30 for Goy- 
ernor Snyder. After the election in the 
autumn it was found, when the votes of 
the electoral colleges were counted, that 
Monroe had received the votes of all the 
States excepting Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Delaware, which gave Rufus King 
34 electoral votes. Three federal electors 
chosen in Maryland and one in Delaware 
did not vote at all. 

Monroe received 183 of the 221 votes, 
and Tompkins the same number for Vice- 
President. Monroe was inaugurated on 
March 4, 1817, and entered upon the duties 
of his office under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. His inaugural address was 
liberal in its tone and gave general satis- 
faction; and the beginning of his admin- 
istration was regarded as the dawning of 
an “era of good feeling.” President Mon- 
roe had been urged by General Jackson, 
with whom he was on terms of great inti- 
macy, to disregard former party divisions 
in the formation of his cabinet, and to use 
his influence and power to destroy party 
spirit by appointing the best men to office 
without regard to their political prefer- 
ences. He preferred to follow the example 
of Jefferson and Madison, and appoint only 


those of his own political faith. He chose 
John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, for 
Secretary of State; William H. Crawford, 
of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury; and 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, for 
Secretary of War. These were all aspir- 
ants for the Presidential chair. B. W. 
Crowninshield was continued Secretary of 
the Navy, to which office Madison had ap- 
pointed him in December, 1814, and Rich- 
ard Rush continued in the office of Attor- 
ney-General until succeeded, Nov. 13, 1817, 
by William Wirt. Return J. Meigs was 
continued Postmaster-General, to which 
office Madison had appointed him in 1817. 

After his first term, so faithfully had 
President Monroe adhered to the promises 
of his inaugural address, that he was not 
only renominated, with Tompkins as Vice- 
President, but was elected by an almost 
unanimous vote in the electoral college. 
Only one elector voted against Monroe, and 
but fourteen against Tompkins. That re- 
election was at the commencement of a 
new political era. The reannexation of 
Florida to the United States, the recog- 
nized extension of the domain of the re- 
public to the Pacific Ocean, and the parti- 
tion of those new acquisitions between 
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freedom and slavery marked a new depart- 
ure. All the old landmarks of party had 
been uprooted by embargoes and the war, 
and, by the question of the United States 
Bank, internal improvements, and _ the 
tariff, had been almost completely swept 
away. During his administration he rec- 
ognized the independence of several of the 
South American states, and promulgated 
the “ Monroe Doctrine” (see below). He 
retired to private life in 1825, and in 1831, 
after the death of his wife, he left Vir- 
ginia and made his residence with his 
son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, in the 
city of New York, where he died, July 
4, 1831. 

The Monroe Doctrine—This great na- 
tional principle, which the United States 
has most strenuously maintained ever 
since its enunciation, was proclaimed by 
President Monroe in his message to Con- 
egress on Dec. 2, 1823. The declaration 
itself consists of but few words and is 
here printed in italics; but to afford a 
fuller view of its far-reaching import, as 
well as to show the national conditions 
which called it forth, the entire message 
is reproduced as follows: 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House 
of Representatives,—Many important sub- 
jects will claim your attention during the 


present session, of which I shall endeavor 
to give, in aid of your deliberations, a just 
idea in this communication. I undertake 
this duty with diffidence, from the vast 
extent of the interests on which I have to 
treat and of their great importance to ey- 
ery portion of our Union. I enter on it 
with zeal, from thorough conviction that 
there never was a period since the estab- 
lishment of our Revolution when, regard- 
ing the condition of the civilized world 
and its bearing on us, there was greater 
necessity for devotion in the public ser- 
vants to their respective duties, or for 
virtue, patriotism, and union in our con- 
stituents. 

Meeting in you a new Congress, I deem 
it proper to present this view of public 
affairs in greater detail than might other- 
wise be necessary. I do it, however, with 
peculiar satisfaction, from a knowledge 
that in this respect I shall comply more 
fully with the sound principles of our 
government. The people being with us 
exclusively the sovereign, it is indis- 
pensable that full information be laid 
before then: on all important subjects to 
enable them to exercise that high power 
with complete effect. If kept in the dark, 
they must be incompetent to it. We are 
all lable to error, and those who are en- 
gaged in the management of public affairs 
are more subject to excitement, and to 
be led astray by their particular inter- 
ests and passions, than the great body 
of our constituents, who, being at home 
in the pursuit of their ordinary avocations, 
are calm but deeply interested spectators 
of events, and of the conduct of those 
who are parties to them. To the people, 
every department of the government and 
every individual in each are responsible, 
and the more full their information the 
better they can judge of the wisdom of 
the policy pursued, and of the conduct 
of each in regard to it. From their dis- 
passionate judgment much aid may always 
be obtained, while their approbation will 
form the greatest incentive and niost 
gratifying reward for virtuous actions, 
and the dread of their censure the best 
security against the abuse of their con- 
fidence. Their interests in all vital ques- 
tions are the same, and the bond by 
sentiment as well as by interest will be 
proportionately strengthened as they are 
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better informed of the real state of public 
affairs, especially in difficult conjunctures. 
It is by such knowledge that local preju- 
dices and jealousies are surmounted, and 
that a national policy, extending its fos- 
tering care and protection to all the great 
interests of our Union, is formed and 
steadily adhered to. 

A precise knowledge of our relations 
with foreign powers, as respects our nego- 
tiations and transactions with each, is 
thought to be particularly necessary. 
Equally necessary is it that we should 
form a just estimate of our resources, 
revenue, and progress in every kind of 
improvement connected with the national 
prosperity and public defence. It is by 
rendering justice to other nations that 
we may expect it from them. It is by 
our ability to resent injuries and redress 
wrongs that we may avoid them. 

The commissioners under the fifth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Ghent, having dis- 
agreed in their opinions respecting that 
portion of the boundary between the ter- 
ritories of the United States and of Great 
Britain, the establishment of which had 
been submitted to them, have made their 
respective reports in compliance with that 
article, that the same might be referred 
to the decision of a friendly power. It 
being manifest, however, that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for any 
power to perform that office without great 
delay and much inconvenience to itself, 
a proposal has been made by this govern- 
ment, and acceded to by that of Great 
Britain, to endeavor to establish that 
boundary by amicable negotiation. It ap- 
pearing, from long experience, that no 
satisfactory arrangement could be formed 
of the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and the British colo- 
nies in this hemisphere by legislative acts, 
while each party pursued its own course 
without agreement or concert with the 
other, a proposal has been made to the 
sritish government to regulate this com- 
merce by treaty, as it has been to arrange 
in like manner the just claim of the 
citizens of the United States inhabiting 
the States and Territories bordering on 
the lakes and rivers which empty into the 
St. Lawrence to the navigation of that 
river to the ocean. For these and other 
objects of high importance to the inter- 


ests of both parties, a negotiation has 
been opened with the British government 
which, it is hoped, will have a satisfactory 
result. 

The commissioners under the sixth and 
seventh articles of the treaty of Ghent, 
having successfully closed their labors in 
relation to the sixth, have proceeded to 
the discharge of those relating to the 
seventh. Their progress in the extensive 
survey required for the performance of 
heir duties, justifies the presumption that 
it will be completed in the ensuing year. 

The negotiation which had been long 
depending with the French government 
on several important subjects, and par- 
ticularly for a just indemnity for losses 
sustained in the late wars by the citizens 
of the United States, under unjustifiable 
seizures and confiscations of their proper- 
ty, has not as yet had the desired effect. 
As this claim rests on the same principie 
with others which have been admitted 
by the French government, it is not per- 
ceived on what just grounds it can be 
rejected. A minister will be immediately 
appointed to proceed to France and resume 
the negotiations on this and other subjects 
which may arise between the two nations. 

At the proposal of the Russian imperial 
government, made through the minister of 
the Emperor residing here, a full power 
and instructions have been transmitted 
to the minister of the United States at 
St. Petersburg, to arrange, by amicable 
negotiations, the respective rights and 
interests of the two nations on the north- 
west coast of this continent. A similar 
proposal has been made by his Imperial 
Majesty to the government of Great 
Britain, which has likewise been acceded 
to. The government of the United States 
has been desirous, by this friendly pro- 
ceeding, of manifesting the great value 
which they have invariably attached to 
the friendship of the Emperor, and their 
solicitude to cultivate the best understand- 
ing with his government. In the discus- 
sions to which this interest has given rise, 
and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been 
judged proper for asserting, as a principle 
in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the Amer- 
ican continents, by the free and indepen- 
dent condition which they have assumed 
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and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colo- 
nization by any European powers. 

Since the close of the last session of 
Congress, the commissioners and arbitra- 
tors for ascertaining and determining the 
amount of indemnification which may be 
due to citizens of the United States under 
the decision of his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, in conformity to the 
convention concluded at St. Petersburg, 
on July 12, 1822, have assembled in this 
city and organized themselves as a board 
for the performance of the duties assigned 
to them by that treaty. The commission 
constituted under the eleventh article of 
the treaty of Feb. 22, 1819, between the 
United States and Spain, is also in session 
here; and as the term of three years lim- 
iied by the treaty for the execution of the 
trust will expire before the period of the 
next regular meeting of Congress, the at- 
tention of the legislature will be drawn to 
the measures which may be necessary to 
accomplish the objects for which the com- 
mission was instituted. 

In compliance with a resolution of the 
House of Representatives adopted at their 
last session, instructions have been given 
to all the ministers of the United States 
accredited to the powers of Europe and 
America to propose the proscription of the 
African slave-trade by classing it under 
the denomination, and inflicting on its 
perpetrators the punishment, of piracy. 
Should this proposal be acceded to, it is 
not doubted that this odious and criminal 
practice will be promptly and entirely 
suppressed. It is earnestly hoped that 
it will be acceded to from a firm belief 
that it is the most effectual expedient that 
can be adopted for the purpose. 

At the commencement of the recent 
war between France and Spain it was de- 
elared by the French government that it 
would grant no commissions to privateers, 
that neither the commerce of Spain her- 
self nor of the neutral nations should be 
molested by the naval force of France, 
except in the breach of a lawful block- 
ade. This declaration, which appears to 
have been faithfully carried into effect, 
concurring with principles proclaimed 
and cherished by the United States from 
the first establishment of their indepen- 
dence, suggested the hope that the time 
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had arrived when the proposal for adopt- 
ing it as a permanent and invariable rule 
in all future maritime wars might meet 
the favorable consideration of the great 
Kuropean powers. Instructions have ac- 
cordingly been given to our ministers with 
France, Russia, and Great Britain, to 
make: these proposals to their respective 
governments; and when the friends of 
humanity reflect on the essential amelio- 
ration to the condition of the human race 
which would result from the abolition of 
private war on the sea, and on the great 
facility by which it might be accom- 
plished, requiring only the consent of a few 
sovereigns, an earnest hope is indulged 
that these overtures will meet with an at- 
tention animated by the spirit in which 
they were made, and that they will ulti- 
mately be successful. 

The ministers who were appointed to 
the republics of Colombia and Buenos 
Ayres during the last session of Congress 
proceeded, shortly afterwards, to their des- 
tinations. Of their arrival there official 
intelligence has not yet been received. The 
minister appointed to the republic of Chile 
will sail in a few days. An early ap- 
pointment will also be made to Mexico. 
A minister has been received from Co- 
lombia; and the other governments have 
been informed that ministers, or diplo- 
matic agents of inferior grade, would be 
received from each accordingly, as they 
might prefer the one or the other. 

The minister appointed to Spain pro- 
ceeded, soon after his appointment, for 
Cadiz, the residence of the sovereign to 
whom he was accredited. In approach- 
ing that port, the frigate which conveyed 
him was warned off by the commander of 
the French squadron by which it was 
blockaded, and not permitted to enter, al- 
though apprised by the captain of the 
frigate of the public character of the 
person whom he had on board, the land- 
ing of whom was the sole object of his 
proposed entry. This act, being consid- 
ered an infringement of the rights of am- 
bassadors and of nations, will form a 
just cause of complaint to the government 
of France against the officer by whom it 
was committed. 

The actual condition of the public 
finances more than realizes the favorable 
anticipations that were entertained of it 
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at the opening of the last session of Con- 
gress. On Jan. 1 there was a balance in 
the treasury of $4,237,427.55. From that 
time to Sept. 30 the receipts amounted to 
upward of $16,100,000, and the expendi- 
tures to $11,400,000. During the fourth 
quarter of the year it is estimated that the 
receipts will at least equal the expendi- 
tures, and that there will remain in the 
treasury on Jan. 1 next a surplus of 
nearly $9,000,000. 

On Jan. 1, 1825, a large amount of the 
war debt and a part of the Revolutionary 
debt will become redeemable. Additional 
portions of the former will continue to 
become redeemable annually until the year 
1835. It is believed, however, that, if the 
United States remain at peace, the whole 
of that debt may be redeemed by the ordi- 
nary revenue of those years, during that 
period, under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1817, creating the sinking fund; 
and in that case the only part of the debt 
that will remain after the year 1835 will 
be the $7,000,000 of 5 per cent. stock sub- 
seribed to the Bank of the United States, 
and the 3 per cent. Revolutionary debt, 
amounting to $13,296,099.06, both of 
which are redeemable at the pleasure of 
the government. 

The state of the army and its organi- 
zation and discipline has been gradually 
improving for several years, and has now 
attained a high degree of perfection. The 
military disbursements have been regu- 
larly made, and the accounts regularly 
and promptly rendered for settlement. 
The supplies of various descriptions have 
been of good quality, and regularly is- 
sued at all of the posts. A system of 
economy and accountability has been 
introduced into every branch of the 
service, which admits of little additional 
improvement. This desirable state has 
been attained -by the act reorganizing 
the staff of the army, passed on April 
14, 1818. 

The moneys appropriated for fortifica- 
tions have been regularly and economi- 
cally applied, and all the works advanced 
as rapidly as the amount appropriated 
would admit. Three important works 
will be completed in the course of this 
year—that is, Fort Washington, Fort 
Delaware, and the fort at the Rigolets in 
Louisiana. 


The board of engineers and the topo- 
graphical corps have been in constant 
and active service, in surveying the coast, 
and projecting the works necessary for 
its defence. 

The Military Academy has attained a 
degree of perfection in its discipline and 
instruction equal, as is believed, to any 
institution of its kind in any country. 

The money appropriated for the use 
of the ordnance department has _ been 
regularly and economically applied. The 
fabrication of arms at the national 
armories, and by contract with the de- 
partment, has been gradually improving 
in quality and cheapness. It is believed 
that their quality is now such as to admit 
of but little improvement. 

The completion of the fortifications 
renders it necessary that there should 
be a suitable appropriation for the pur- 
pose of fabricating the cannon and car- 
riages necessary for those works. 

Under the appropriation of $5,000 for 
exploring the Western waters for the loca- 
tion of a site for a Western armory, a 
commission was constituted, consisting of 
Colonel McRee, Colonel Lee, and Captain 
Taleott, who have been engaged in ex- 
ploring the country. They have not yet 
reported the result of their labors, but 
it is believed that they will be prepared 
to do it at an early part of the session 
of Congress. 

During the month of June last, Gen- 
eral Ashley and his party, who were trad- 
ing under a license from the government, 
were attacked by the Ricarees while 
peaceably trading with the Indians at 
their request. Several of the party were 
killed or wounded, and their property 
taken or destroyed. 

Colonel Leavenworth, who commanded 
Fort Atkinson, at the Council Bluffs, the 
most western post, apprehending that the 
hostile spirit of the Ricarees would ex- 
tend to other tribes in that quarter, and 
that thereby the lives of the traders on 
the Missouri, and the peace of the fron- 
tier, would be endangered, took imme- 
diate measures to check the evil. 

With a detachment of the regiment sta- 
tioned at the Bluffs, he successfully at- 
tacked the Ricaree village, and it is 
hoped that such an impression has been 
made on them, as well as on the other 
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tribes on the Missouri, as will prevent a 
recurrence of future hostility. 

The report of the Secretary of War, 
which is herewith transmitted, will ex- 
hibit in greater detail the condition of 
the department in its various branches, 
and the progress which has been made in 
its administration during the first three 
quarters of the year. 

I transmit a return of the militia of 
the several States, according to the last 
reports which have been made by the 
proper officers in each to the Department 
of War. By reference to this return, it 
will be seen that it is not complete, al- 
though great exertions have been made to 
make it so. As the defence, and even the 
liberties, of the country must depend, in 
times of imminent danger, on the militia, 
it is of the highest importance that it be 
well organized, armed, and disciplined, 
throughout the Union. The report of the 
Secretary of War shows the progress made 
during the first three quarters of the pres- 
ent year, by the application of the fund 
appropriated for arming the militia. Much 
difficulty is found in distributing the arms 
according to the act of Congress provid- 
ing for it, from the failure of the proper 
departments in many of the States to 
make regular returns. The act of May 
12, 1820, provides that the system of 
tactics and regulations of the various 
corps in the regular army shall be ex- 
tended to the militia. This act has been 
very imperfectly executed, from the want 
of uniformity in the organization of the 
militia, proceeding from the defects of 
the system itself, and especially in its ap- 
plication to that main arm of the public 
defence. It is thought that this important 
subject, in all its branches, merits the at- 
tention of Congress. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
which is now communicated, furnishes an 
account of the administration of that de- 
partment for the first three quarters of 
the present year, with the progress made 
in augmenting the navy, and the manner 
in which the vessels in commission have 
been employed. 

The usual force has been maintained in 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Pacific Ocean, 
and along the Atlantic coast, and has af- 
forded the necessary protection to our 
commerce in those seas. 


In the West Indies and the Gulf of 
Mexico our naval force has been augment- 
ed by the addition of several small vessels, 
provided for by the “act authorizing an 
additional naval force for the suppression 
of piracy,” passed by Congress at their 
last session. That armament has been emi- 
nently successful in the accomplishment of 
its object. The piracies by which our com- 
merce in the neighborhood of the island of 
Cuba had been afflicted have been repress- 
ed, and the confidence of our merchants, in 
a great measure, restored. 

The patriotic zeal and enterprise of 
Commodore Porter, to whom the command 
of the expedition was confided, has been 
fully seconded by the officers and men un- 
der his command; and, in reflecting with 
high satisfaction on the honorable manner 
in which they have sustained the reputa- 
tion of their country and its navy, the 
sentiment is alloyed only by a concern 
that, in the fulfilment of that arduous 
service, the diseases incident to the sea- 
son and to the climate in which it was 
discharged have deprived the nation of 
many useful lives, and among them of sev- 
eral officers of great promise. 

In the month of August a very malig- 
nant fever made its appearance at Thomp- 
son’s Island, which threatened the destrue- 
tion of our station there. Many perished, 
and the commanding officer was severely 
attacked. Uncertain as to his fate, and 
knowing that most of the medical officers 
had been rendered incapable of discharging 
their duties, it was thought expedient to 
send to that post an officer of rank and 
experience, with several skilful surgeons, 
to ascertain the origin of the fever, and 
the probability of its recurrence there in 
future seasons; to furnish every assistance 
to those who were suffering, and, if prac- 
ticable, to avoid the necessity of abandon- 
ing so important a station. Commodore 
Rodgers, with a promptitude which did 
him honor, cheerfully accepted that trust, 
and has discharged it in the manner an- 
ticipated from his skill and patriotism. 
Before his arrival, Commodore Porter, 
with the greater part of the squadron, 
had removed from the island, and return- 
ed to the United States, in consequence 
of the prevailing sickness. Much useful 
information has, however, been obtained 
as to the state of the island, and great 
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relief afforded to those who had been 
necessarily left there. 

Although our expedition, co-operating 
with an invigorated administration of the 
government of the island of Cuba, and 
with the corresponding active exertions 
of a British naval force in the same seas, 
have almost entirely destroyed the un- 
licensed piracies from that island, the sue- 
cess of our exertions has not been equally 
effectual to suppress the same crime, under 
other pretences and colors, in the neigh- 
boring island of Porto Rico. They have 
been committed there under the abusive 
issue of Spanish commissions. At an 
early period of the present year remon- 
strances were made to the governor of that 
island by an agent, who was sent for the 
purpose, against those outrages on the 
peaceful commerce of the United States, 
of which many had occurred. That offi- 
cer, professing his own want of authority 
to make satisfaction for our just com- 
plaints, answered only by a reference of 
them to the government of Spain. The 
minister of the United States to that Court 
was specially instructed to urge the neces- 
sity of the immediate and effectual inter- 
position of that government, directing 
restitution and indemnity for wrongs al- 
ready committed and interdicting the repe- 
tition of them. The minister, as has been 
seen, was debarred access to the Spanish 
government, and, in the mean time, several 
new cases of flagrant outrage have oc- 
eurred, and citizens of the United States 
in the island of Porto Rico have suffered, 
and others been threatened with assassina- 
tion, for asserting their unquestionable 
rights, even before the lawful tribunals of 
the country. 

The usual orders have been given to all 
our publie ships to seize American vessels 
engaged in the slave-trade, and bring 
them in for adjudication; and I have the 
gratification to state that not one so em- 
ployed has been discovered, and there is 
good reason to believe that our flag is now 
seldom, if at all, disgraced by that traffic. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that 
we are always enabled to recur to the con- 
duct of our navy with pride and com- 
mendation. As a means of national de- 
fence, it enjoys the publie confidence, and 
is steadily assuming additional impor- 
tance. It is submitted, whether a more 


efficient and cqually economical organiza- 
tion of it might not, in several respects, be 
effected. It is supposed that higher 
grades than now exist by law would be 
useful. They would afford well-merited 
rewards to those who have long and faith- 
fully served their country; present the 
best incentives to good conduct, and the 
best means of insuring a proper discipline; 
destroy the inequality in that respect be- 
tween the military and naval services, and 
relieve our officers from many inconven- 
iences and mortifications which occur 
when our vessels meet those of other 
nations—ours being the only service in 
which such grades do not exist. 

A report of the Postmaster-General, 
which accompanies this communication, 
will show the present state of the Post- 
office Department, and its general opera- 
tions for some years past. 

There is established by law 88,600 miles 
of post-roads, on which the mail is now 
transported 85,700 miles; and contracts 
have been made for its transportation on 
all the established routes, with one or two 
exceptions. There are 5,240 post-offices in 
the Union, and as many postmasters. The 
gross amount of postage which accrued 
from July 1, 1822, to July 1, 1823, was 
$1,114,345.12. During the same _ period 
the expenditures of the Post-office De- 
partment amounted to $1,169,885.50, and 
consisted of the following items: Compen- 
sation to postmasters, $353,995.98; inci- 
dental expenses, $30,866.37 ; transportation 
of the mail, $784,600.08 ; payments into the 
treasury, $423.08. On July 1 last there 
was due to the department, from post- 
masters, $135,245.28; from late postmas- 
ters and contractors, $256,749.31, making 
a total amount of balances due to the de- 
partment of $391,994.59. These balances 
embrace all delinquencies of postmasters 
and contractors which have taken place 
since the organization of the department. 
There was due by the department to con- 
tractors, on July 1 last, $26,548.64. 

The transportation of the mail within 
five years past has been greatly extended, 
and the expenditures of the department 
proportionately increased. Although the 
postage which has acerued within the last 
three years has fallen short of the expendi- 
tures $262,841.46, it appears that collec- 
tions have been made from the outstand- 
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ing balances to meet the principal part 
of the current demands. 

It is estimated that not more than 
$250,000 of the above balances can be 
collected, and that a considerable part of 
this sum can only be realized by a resort 
to legal process. Some improvement in 
the receipts for postage is expected. <A 
prompt attention to the collection of 
moneys received by postmasters, it is be- 
lieved, will enable the department to con- 
tinue its operations without aid from the 
treasury, unless the expenditure shall be 
increased by the establishment of new 
mail-routes. 

A revision of some parts of the post- 
office law may be necessary; and it is 
submitted whether it would not be proper 
to provide for the appointment of post- 
masters, where the compensation exceeds 
a certain amount, by nomination to the 
Senate, as other officers of the general 
government are appointed. 

Having communicated my views to Con- 
gress at the commencement of the last 
session respecting the encouragement which 
ought to be given to our manufactures, 
and the principle on which it should be 
founded, I have only to add that those 
views remain unchanged, and that the 
present state of those countries with which 
we have the most immediate political re- 
lations and greatest commercial inter- 
course tends to confirm them. Under 
this impression, I recommend a review 
of the tariff, for the purpose of affording 
such additional protection to those arti- 
cles which we are prepared to manufact- 
ure, or which are more immediately con- 
nected with the defence and independence 
of the country. 

The actual state of the public accounts 
furnishes additional evidence of the effi- 
ciency of the present system of account- 
ability in relation to the public expendi- 
ture. Of the money drawn from the treas- 
ury since March 4, 1817, the sum remain- 
ing unaccounted for on Sept. 30 last is 
more than $1,500,000 less than on Sept. 30 
preceding; and during the same period a 
reduction of nearly $1,000,000 has been 
made in the amount of the unsettled ac- 
counts for moneys advanced previously to 
March 4, 1817. It will be obvious that, 
in proportion as the mass of accounts of 
the latter description is diminished by set- 


tlement, the difficulty of settling the resi- 
due is increased from the consideration 
that, in many instances, it can be obtained 
only by a legal process. For more precise 
details on this subject, I refer to a re- 
port from the first comptroller of the 
treasury. 

The sum which was appropriated at the 
last session for the repair of the Cumber- 
land road has been applied with good 
effect to that object. A final report has 
not yet been received from the agent who 
was appointed to superintend it. As soon 
as it is received it shall be communicated 
to Congress. 

Many patriotic and enlightened citizens, 
who have made the subject an object of 
particular investigation, have suggested 
an improvement of still greater impor- 
tance. They are of opinion that the waters 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio may be con- 
nected together by one continued canal, 
and at an expense far short of the value 
and importance of the object to be ob- 
tained. If this could be accomplished, it 
is impossible to calculate the beneficial 
consequences which would result from it. 
A great portion of the produce of the 
very fertile country through which it 
would pass would find a market through 
that channel. Troops might be moved 
with great facility in war, with cannon 
and every kind of munition, and in either 
direction. Connecting the Atlantic with 
the Western country, in a line passing 
through the seat of the national govern- 
ment, it would contribute essentially to 
strengthen the bond of Union itself. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that Congress possess the 
right to appropriate money for such a 
national object (the jurisdiction remain- 
ing to the States through which the canal 
would pass), I submit it to your consider- 
ation whether it may not be advisable to 
authorize, by an adequate appropriation, 
the employment of a suitable number of 
the officers of the corps of engineers to 
examine the unexplored ground during 
the next season, and to report their opin- 
ion thereon. It will likewise be proper 
to extend their examination to the several 
routes through which the waters of the 
Ohio may be connected, by canal, with 
those of Lake Erie. 

As the Cumberland road will require 
annual repair, and Congress have not 
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thought it expedient to recommend to the 
States an amendment to the Constitution, 
for the purpose of vesting in the United 
States a power to adopt and execute a 
system of internal improvement, it is also 
submitted to your consideration whether 
it may not be expedient to authorize the 
executive to enter into an arrangement 
with the several States through which the 
road passes to establish tolls each within 
its limits, for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of future repairs, and of pro- 
viding also, by suitable penalties, for its 
protection against future injuries. 

The act of Congress of May 7, 1822, ap- 
propriated the sum of $22,700 for the pur- 
pose of erecting two piers as a shelter for 
vessels from ice near Cape Henlopen, Dela- 
ware Bay. To effect the object of the act, 
the officers of the board of engineers, 
with Commodore Bainbridge, were direct- 
ed to prepare plans and estimates of 
piers sufficient to answer the purpose in- 
tended by the act. It appears by their re- 
port, which accompanies the documents 
from the War Department, that the ap- 
propriation is not adequate to the pur- 
pose intended; and, as the piers would be 
of great service, both to the navigation 
of the Delaware Bay and the protection 
of vessels on the adjacent parts of the 
coast, I submit for the consideration of 
Congress whether additional and sufficient 
appropriation should not be made. 

The board of engineers were also di- 
rected to examine and survey the entrance 
of the harbor of the port of Presque Isle 
in Pennsylvania, in order to make an es- 
timate of the expense of removing the 
obstructions to the entrance, with a plan 
of the best mode of effecting the same, 
under the appropriation for that purpose 
by act of Congress passed March 3 last. 
The report of the board accompanies the 
papers from the War Department, and 
is submitted for the consideration of Con- 
gress. 

A strong hope has been long entertained, 
founded on the heroie struggle of the 
Greeks, that they would succeed in their 
contest, and resume their equal station 
among the nations of the earth. It is be- 
lieved that the whole civilized world takes 
a deep interest in their welfare. Although 
no power has declared in their favor, yet 
none, according to our information, has 


taken part against them. Their cause and 
their name have protected them from dan- 
gers which might ere this have overwhelm- 
ed any other people. The ordinary calcu- 
lations of interest and of acquisition, with 
a view to aggrandizement, which mingle 
so much in the transactions of nations, 
seem to have had no effect in regard to 
them. From the facts which have come to 
our knowledge, there is good cause to be- 
lieve that their enemy has lost forever 
all dominion over them; that Greece will 
become again an independent nation. That 
she may obtain that rank is the object of 
our most ardent wishes. 

It was stated at the commencement of 
the last session that a great effort was 
then making in Spain and Portugal to 
inprove the condition of the people of 
those countries, and that it appeared to 
be conducted with extraordinary modera- 
tion. It need scarcely be remarked that 
the result has been, so far, very different 
from what was then anticipated. Of 
events in that quarter of the globe with 
which we have so much intercourse, and 
from which we derive our origin, we 
have always been anxious and interested 
spectators. The citizens of the United 
States cherish sentiments the most friend- 
ly in favor of the liberty and happiness 
of their fellow-men on that side of the 
Atlantic. In the wars of the European 
powers in matters relating to themselves 
we have never taken any part, nor does 
it comport with our policy so to do. It 
is only when our rights are invaded or 
seriously menaced that we resent injuries 
or make preparation for our defence. 
With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immediately 
connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
observers. The political system of the 
allied powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America. This 
difference proceeds from that which exists 
in their respective governments. And to 
the defence of owr own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood 
and treasure, and matured by the wisdom 
of their most enlightened citizens, and 
under which we have enjoyed wnexampled 
felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to 
the amicable relations existing between 
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the United States and those powers, to 
declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to owr peace and safety. 
With the existing colonics or dependen- 
cies of any European power we have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere. But 
with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any in- 
terposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, by any European power, 
im any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States. In the war between 
these new governments and Spain we de- 
elared our neutrality at the time of their 
recognition, and to this we have ad- 
hered, and shall continue to adhere, pro- 
vided no change shall occur which, in the 
judgment of the competent authorities 
of this government, shall make a corre- 
sponding change on the part of the 
United States indispensable to their se- 
curity. 

The late events in Spain and Portu- 
gal show that Europe is still unsettled. 
Of this important fact no stronger proof 
can be adduced than that the allied 
powers should have thought it proper, on 
any principle satisfactory to themselves, 
to have interposed, by force, in the inter- 
nal concerns of Spain. To what extent 
such interposition may be carried, on the 
same principle, is a question in which all 
independent powers whose governments 
differ from theirs are interested, even 
those most remote, and surely none more 
so than the United States. Our policy 
in regard to Europe, which was adopted 
at an early stage of the wars which have 
so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to con- 
sider the government de facto as the 
legitimate government for us; to culti- 
vate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, 
and manly policy, meeting, in all in- 
stances, the just claims of every power; 
submitting to injuries from none. But 


in regard to these continents, circum- 
stances are eminently and conspicuously 
different. It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political sys- 
tem to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and hap- 
piness; nor can any one believe that our 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It 
is equally impossible, therefore, that we 
should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference. If we look to 
the comparative strength and resources 
of Spain and those new governments, and 
their distance from each other, it must 
be obvious that she can never subdue 
them. It is still the true policy of the 
United States to leave the parties to 
themselves, in the hope that other powers 
will pursue the same course. 

If we compare the present condition of 
our Union with its actual state at the 
close of our Revolution, the history of the 
world furnishes no example of a progress 
in improvement in all the important cir- 
cumstances which constitute the happiness 
of a nation which bears any resemblance 
to it. At the first epoch our population 
did not exceed 3,000,000. By the last 
census it amounted to about 10,000,000, 
and, what is more extraordinary, it is al- 
most altogether native, for the emigration 
from other countries has been inconsider- 
able. At the first epoch half the terri- 
tory within our acknowledged limits was 
uninhabited and a wilderness. Since then 
new territory has been acquired of vast ex- 
tent, comprising within it many rivers, 
particularly the Mississippi, the naviga- 
tion of which to the ocean was of the 
highest importance to the original States. 
Over this territory our population has 
expanded in every direction, and new 
States have been established almost equal 
in number to those which formed the first 
bond of our Union. This expansion of our 
population and accession of new States 
to our Union have had the happiest effect 
on all its highest interests. That it has 
eminently augmented our resources and 
added to our strength and respectability 
as a power is admitted by all. But it is 
not in these important circumstances only 
that this happy effect is felt. It is mani- 
fest that, by enlarging the basis of our 
system and increasing the number of 
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States, the system itself has been greatly 
strengthened in both its branches. Consoli- 
dation and disunion have thereby been 
rendered equally impracticable. Hach 
government, confiding in its own strength, 
has less to apprehend from the other; and 
in consequence, each enjoying a greater 
freedom of action, is rendered more effi- 
cient for all the purposes for which it was 
instituted. It is unnecessary to treat 
here of the vast improvement made in the 
system itself by the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, and of its happy effect in ele- 
vating the character and in protecting the 
rights of the nation as well as of individ- 
uals. To what, then, do we owe these 
blessings? It is known to all that we de- 
rive them from the excellence of our in- 
stitutions. Ought we not, then, to adopt 
every measure which may be necessary to 
perpetuate them? 

Monroe, JAMES, military officer; born 
in Albemarle county, Va., Sept. 10, 1799; 
graduated at West Point in 1815; partici- 
pated in the war with Algiers; was 
wounded in an action with the Mashouda 


off the coast of Spain. He resigned from 
the army in 1832 and settled in New 
York City, where he became an alderman in 
1833. He was elected to Congress in 1839. 
He died in Orange, N. J., Sept. 7, 1870. 

Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine that has 
been repeatedly reaffirmed as the settled 
policy of the people and government of 
the United States. See Monrog, JAMES, 
for President’s message in which the state- 
ment of this “doctrine” first appeared; 
VENEZUELA. 

Monroe, Fort (official form), planned 
1o be the most extensive military work in 
the United States. Its construction was 
begun in 1819, and was completed at a 
cost of $2,500,000. It was named in honor 
of President Monroe. Its walls, faced 
with heavy blocks of granite, were 35 feet 
in thickness and casemated below, and 
were entirely surrounded by a deep moat 
filled with water. It stands upon a pen- 
insula known as Old Point Comfort, 
which is connected with the main by a 
narrow isthmus of sand and by a bridge in 
the direction of the village of Hampton. 


FORT MONROE 


IN 1861. 
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There were sixty-five acres of land within 
its walls, and it was armed with almost 
400 great guns when the Civil War broke 
out. It had at that time a garrison of 
only 300 men, under Col. Justin Dimick, 
U.S. A. Its possession was coveted by the 
Confederates, but Dimick had turned some 
of its cannon landward. These taught 
the Confederates, civil and military, pru- 
dence, wisdom, and discretion. Gen. B. 
Y. Butler, having been appointed com- 
mander of the Department of Virginia, 
with his headquarters at Fort Monroe, 
arrived there on May 22, 1861, and took 
the chief command, with troops sufficient 
to insure its safety against any attacks of 
the Confederates. Butler’s first care was 
to ascertain the practicability of a march 
upon and seizure of Richmond, then the 
seat of the Confederate government. Its 
capture was desired by the national gov- 
ernment, but no troops could then be 
spared from Washington. Fort Monroe 
was firmly held by the Nationals during 
the war. It was then as now an impor- 
tant post, for it is the key to the principal 
waters of Virginia. Since the close of the 
Civil War the War Department has main- 
tained a noteworthy artillery school at 
this post. See also LeEAvENwortH, Fort; 
Rinezy, Fort; and WILuertr’s Pornt. 

Montagu, Cuarvrs, first Karl of Hali- 
fax, statesman; born April 16, 1661; 
appointed a lord of the treasury in 1692; 
induced Parliament to raise a large loan, 
which was the beginning of the national 
debt of England. He became chancellor of 
the exchequer in 1694; Baron of Halifax 
in 1700; Earl of Halifax in 1714. He died 
May 19, 1715. 

Montague, WittiAM Lewis, linguist; 
born in Belchertown, Mass., April 6, 1831; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1855; 
instructor in Latin and Greek in Williston 
Seminary; Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Amherst College in 1864-94; 
and in 1896 removed to Paris, where he 
has since resided. His publication include 
Spanish and Italian Grammars; Intro- 
duction to Italian Literature, etc. He also 
edited Biographical Records of the Alumni 
and Non-Graduate Members of Amherst 
College, 1821-71, ete. 

Montana, SrTate oF, is bounded on the 
north by British Columbia and the North- 
west Territory; on the east by North and 


South Dakota; on the south by Wyoming 
and Idaho; and on the west by Idaho; 
area, 146,080 square miles; capital, He- 
lena; admitted to the Union Nov. 8, 1889. 
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STATE SEAL OF MONTANA. 


By act of Congress in May, 1864, Montana 
was taken from the eastern portion of 
Idaho and organized as a separate Terri- 
tory. The State is exceedingly rich in min- 
eral productions, especially gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and coal. There are also 
very large and excellent tracts of grazing 
land. The population in 1890 was 132,159; 
in 1900, 243,329. See Unitep STATES, 
MONTANA, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Sydney Edgerton...... term begins....... June 22, 1864 
Thos. Francis Meagher. acting  ...ccceecence 1865 
Green Clay Smith...... term begins........d July 13, 1866 
James M, Ashley...... gs April 9, 1869 
Benjamin F. Potts..... ss , 1870 
John Schuyler Crosby... Sh 1883 
B. Platt Carpenter...... se 1884 


Samuel T. Hauser. . oh 


Preston H. Leslie.. 


ia 


Benjamin F. White... ue: uO 1889 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
Joseph K. Toole...,...term begins........ Nov. 8, 1889 
John E. Rickards...... dy  MRnGoan sao Jan. 1893 
Robert B. Smith........ ae Vea naaaibag oe 1897 
Joseph K. Toole........ Oe Sa aeguto Das Seem ONE 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
Name. No. of Congress. Term. 

Wilbur F, Sanders,...... 51st 1890 to 1893 
Thomas C. Power........ 5ist to 54th 1890 ‘* 1895 
AGRI cy crasn bata elatelere le iayale 538d 

Lee Mantle.......cc8.a08 54th to 56th 1895 ‘* 1899 
Thomas H. Carter....... 54th 1895 ‘* 1901 
William A. Clark........ 56th ‘¢ —— 1901 ‘* 1907 
Paris Gibson) :/.aier/stse/ap 56th ‘* —— 1901 ‘* 1905 


Montcalm, Gozon pr St. VERAN, Loutrs 
JOSEPH, MARQUIS DE, military officer; born 
49 


MONTCALM—MONTEZUMA 


at the Chateau Candiac, near Nismes, 
France, Feb. 28, 1712. Well educated, he 
entered the French army at the age of 
fourteen years, distinguished himself in 
Germany in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and gained the rank of colo- 
‘nel for his conduct in the disastrous bat- 
tle of Piacenza, in Italy, in 1746. In 
1756 he was appointed to the command of 
the French troops in Canada, where, in the 
three campaigns which he conducted, he 
displayed skill, courage, and humanity. 
Weakly seconded by his government, he 
did not accomplish what he might have 
done. He prepared, with all the means at 
his command, for the struggle for the su- 
premacy of French dominion in America, 
in 1759, in which he lost his life. He had 


WOLFE AND MONTCALM’S MONUMENT. 


resolved, he said, “ to find his grave under 
the ruins of the colony,” and such was his 
fate. The English had spared nothing to 


make the campaign a decisive one. The 
final struggle occurred in Quebee, and 


there, on Sept. 13, 1759, he was mortally 
wounded, and died the next day. Wolfe, 
the commander of the English, was mor- 
tally wounded at the same time. When 
Montealm was told that his death was 
near, he calmly replied, “So much the 
better; I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Quebee.” A _ fine monument 
stands on Cape Diamond, at Quebec, erect- 
ed to the memory of both Montcalm and 
Wolfe. The skull of Montcalm, with a 
military coat-collar of blue velvet em- 


broidered with gold lace, is preserved in 
the Ursuline convent at Quebec. See 
QUEBEC; WOLFE, JAMES. 

Monterey, Caprure or. After General 
Taylor had entered Mexico at Matamo- 
ras, he remained there until September, 
waiting for further instructions from his 
government and reinforcements for his 
army. Early in September the first divi- 
sion of his army, under Gen. W. J. Worth, 
moved towards Monterey, the capital of 
New Leon, which was strongly fortified, 
and then defended by General Ampudia 
with about 9,000 Mexican troops. Tay- 
lor soon joined Worth, and they en- 
camped within 3 miles of the city, on 
Sept. 19, with about 7,000 men, and on 
the morning of the 2lst attacked the 
stronghold. Joined by other divisions of 
the army, the assault became general on 
the 23d, and the conflict in the streets 
was dreadful. The Mexicans fired volleys 
of musketry from the windows of the 
strong store-houses upon the invaders, and 
the carnage was terrible. Finally, on the 
fourth day of the siege, Ampudia asked 
for a truce. It Was granted, and he pre- 
pared to evacuate the city. Taylor de- 
manded absolute surrender, which wags 
made on the 24th, when General Worth’s 
division was quartered in the city, and 
General Taylor, granting an armistice for 
eight weeks if permitted by his govern- 
ment, encamped with the remainder of his 
forces at Walnut Springs, a few miles 
from Monterey. In the siege of that city 
the Americans lost over 500 men. The 
Mexican loss was about double that num- 
ber. See Mexico, WAR WITH. 

Montezuma, the last Aztec emperor of 
Mexico; born about 1470. Because of his 
merits as a warrior and priest, he was 
elected emperor in 1502. He was in the 
act of sweeping the stairs of the great 
temple-teocalle at Mexico when his eleva- 
tion was announced to him. His sumptu- 
ous style of living and great public ex- 
penses caused a grievous imposition of 
taxes. This, with his haughty deport- 
ment, made many of his subjects discon- 
tented. His empire was invaded by Cor- 
tez in 1519, when he gave the audacious 
Spaniard, at first, great advantages by 
a temporizing policy. Cortez seized him 
and held him as a hostage. He would not 
accept Christianity in exchange for his 
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MONTGOMERIE—MONTGOMERY 


own religion, but he formally recognized 
the supremacy of the crown of Spain, to 
whom he sent an immense quantity of 
gold as tribute. While Cortez was about 
to assail a force sent against him by 
Velasquez, the Mexicans revolted against 
the Spaniards. Cortez either persuaded or 
compelled Montezuma to address his tur- 
bulent subjects and try to appease the 
rising tumult; but the latter, having lost 
respect for their emperor, assailed and 
wounded him with missiles. From the in- 
‘juries thus received he died in June, 1520. 


See Cortez, HERNANDO; VELASQUEZ, 
Dreco. 

Montgomerie, Joun, colonial govern- 
or; born in Ayrshire, Scotland; was 


officially attached to the person of King 
George II.; served several years in Par- 
liament; and came to America in the 
capacity of governor of New York in 


1728. He died in New York City, July 1, 
1731. 
Montgomery, JOHN BERRIEN, naval 


officer; born in Allentown, N. J., Nov. 17, 
1794; entered the navy as midshipman in 
1812; passed through the various grades 
until, in July, 1862, he became commo- 
dore, and in July, 1866, rear-admiral on 
the retired list. He served on Lake On- 
tario under Chauncey, and was in the 
Niagara with Perry at the battle on Lake 
Erie, and received a sword and thanks 
from Congress for his gallantry. He was 
with Decatur in the Mediterranean in 


JOHN BERRIEN MONTGOMERY, 


1815. In command of the sloop Ports- 
mouth in the Pacifie squadron (1845-48), 
he established the authority of the United 
States at various places along the coast 
of California. In 1861 he was in command 
of the Pacific squadron. He died in Car- 
lisle, Pa., March 25, 1878. 


Montgomery, RICHARD, military oflicer ; 
born in Swords County, Dublin, Ireland, 
Dee. 2, 1736; was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and entered the army at the 
age of eighteen. Fighting under Wolfe 
at the siege of Louisburg (1756), he won 
the approval of that commander. After 
its surrender his regiment formed a part 
of Ambherst’s force, sent to reduce the 
French forts on Lake Champlain, in 1759. 
Montgomery became adjutant of his regi- 
ment in 1760, and was under Colonel Havi- 
land in his march upon Montreal when 
that city was surrendered. In 1762, Mont- 
gomery was promoted to captain, and 
served in the campaign against Havana 
in the same year. After that he resided 
in this country awhile, but revisited Eng- 
land. In 1772 he sold his commission and 
came to America, and the following year 
he bought an estate at Rhinebeck, on the 
Hudson, and married a daughter of R. R. 
Livingston. He was chosen representa- 
tive in the Colonial Assembly, and was a 
member of the Provincial Convention in 
1775. In June following he was appointed 
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by the Continental Congress one of the 
eight brigadier - generals for the Conti- 
nental army. Appointed second in com- 
mand, under Schuyler, in the Northern 
Department, he became acting commander- 
in-chief because of his superior’s protract- 
ed illness. He entered Canada early in 
September, with a considerable army, 
captured St. John, on the Sorel or Riche- 
lieu River, Nov. 3, took Montreal on the 
13th, and pushed on towards Quebec, 
and stood before its walls with some 
troops under Arnold, Dec. 4. On the 9th 
the Continental Congress made him a 
major-general. He invested Quebee and 
continued the siege until Dee. 31, when 
he attempted to take the city by storm. 
In that effort he was slain by grape- 
shot from a masked battery, Dec. 31, 
1775. His death was regarded as a 
great public calamity, and on the floor of 
the British Parliament he was eulogized 
by Burke, Chatham, and Barré. Even Lord 
North spoke of him as “brave, humane, 
and generous;” but added, “still he was 
only a brave, humane, and generous rebel ; 
curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his 
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MONTGOMERY'S MONUMENT. 


To this remark Fox retorted: 
“The term ‘rebel’ is no certain mark 
of disgrace. All the great assertors of 
liberty, the saviors of their country, the 
benefactors of mankind in all ages, have 


country.” 


been called ‘ rebels.’ We owe the constitu- 
tion which enables us to sit in this House 
to a rebellion.” Montgomery was buried 
at Quebee. In 1818 his remains were re- 
moved to the city of New York, at the 
expense of the State, and they were de- 
posited near the monument which the 
United States government had erected to 
his memory in the front of St. Paul's 
Church, New York. 

Montgomery, Ara., the first capital 
of the Confederate States in 1861. 

Montgomery, Fort. See CLINTON, 
Fort. 

Montreal, Massacre aT. On July 12, 
1689, about 1,200 of the Five Nations (see 
TroquoIs CONFEDERACY) invaded the isl- 
and of Montreal, burned all the planta- 
tions, and murdered men, women, and 
children. This event threw the whole 
French colony into consternation. It was 
reported that 1,000 of the French were 
slain during the invasion, besides twenty- 
six carried into captivity and burned alive. 
It was this massacre that the French 
sought to avenge the next year, when 
Frontenae sent into the Mohawk country 
the mongrel party that destroyed Schenec- 
tady, and two others which attacked 
Salmon Falls and Casco, in Maine. Sir 
William Phipps having been successful 
in an expedition against Port Royal, 
Acadia, in 1690, a plan for the conquest 
of Canada was speedily arranged. A fleet 
under Phipps proceeded against Quebee, 
and colonial land forces were placed un- 
der the supreme command of Fitz-John 
Winthrop, son of Governor Winthrop, of 
Connecticut. Milborne, son-in-law of 
Leisler, undertook, as commissary, to pro- 
vide and forward subsistence for the 
march. Colonel Schuyler with a party 
of Mohawks, the van of the expedition, 
pushed forward towards the St. Lawrenee, 
but was repulsed by Frontenac (August). 
The remainder of the troops did not pro- 
ceed farther than Lake George, where 
they were stopped by a deficiency of pro- 
visions and the prevalence of the small- 
pox. Mutual recriminations followed, and 
Leisler actually caused Winthrop’s arrest. 
The latter charged the failure to Mil- 
borne, who, it was alleged, had failed 
to furnish needed provisions and trans- 
portation. In 1711, within a fortnight 
after Colonel Nicholson had given notice 
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of an intended expedition against Canada, 
New York and the New England col- 
onies were busy in preparations for the 
movement. Massachusetts issued bills of 
credit amounting to about $200,000 to 
guarantee bills drawn on the imperial 
treasury; New York issued bills to the 
amount of $50,000 to defray the expenses 
of her share of the enterprise; and Penn- 
sylvania, under the name of a_ present 


MONTREAL—MOODY 


800 men he marched to the relief of the gar- 
rison at St. John, after he heard of the 
capture of Chambly. Je crossed the St. 
Lawrence in small boats, and when about 
to land at Longueil was attacked by Col. 
Seth Warner and about 300 Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and driven back in great con- 
fusion. The news of this repulse caused 
the speedy surrender of St. John, when 
Montgomery pressed on towards Montreal. 


VIEW OF MONTREAL AND ITS WALLS IN 1760 (From an old French print). 


to the Queen, contributed $10,000 towards 
the expedition. About 1,800 troops—the 
quotas of Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey—assembled at Albany with the in- 
tention of attacking Montreal simulta- 
neously with the appearance of the fleet 
from Boston before Quebec. Nicholson was 
in general command; and at Albany he 
was joined by 500 warriors of the Five 
Nations and 1,000 palatines, chiefly from 
the Mohawk Valley, making the whole 
force about 4,000 strong. Nicholson was 
assisted by Colonels Schuyler, Whiting, 
and Ingoldsby, and on Aug. 28 they began 
their march for Canada. At Lake George 
Nicholson heard of the miscarriage of the 
naval expedition, and returned to Albany, 
abandoning the enterprise. 

In 1775, when the republicans. invaded 
Canada, General Carleton was in command 
of a few troops at Montreal. With about 


Carleton, knowing the weakness of the 
fort, at once retreated on board a vessel 
of a small fleet lying in the river, and 
attempted to flee to Quebee with the 
garrison. Montgomery entered Montreal 
without opposition, and sent a force under 
Colonel Easton to intercept the intend- 
ing fugitives. He hastened to the mouth 
of the Sorel with troops, cannon, and 
armed gondolas. The British fleet could 
not pass, and Prescott, several other offi- 
cers, members of the Canadian Council, 
and 120 private soldiers, with all the ves- 
sels, were surrendered. Carleton escaped. 
Then Montgomery wrote to the Congress, 
“Until Quebee is taken Canada is un- 
conquered.” Leaving Wooster in command 
at Montreal, Montgomery then pushed on 
towards Quebec. See Monraomery, RIcH- 
ARD; QUEBEC. 

Moody, Dwicut LyMAN, evangelist; 
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born in Northfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1837; 
was educated in the district schools of 
his neighborhood. When seventeen years 
old he went to Boston and became a 
clerk in a shoe-store. While there he was 
converted and united with the Mount Ver- 
non Congregational Church. In 1856 he 
settled in Chicago and became greatly 
interested in Sunday-school mission work, 
building up a school of more than 1,000 
pupils. He soon after entirely relinquished 
business, that he might devote all his 
time to Christian work. During the Civil 
War he was connected with the United 
States Christian Commission, and after 
the war he became general missionary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Chicago, and built a church for the use 
of his Sunday-school and the many con- 
verts of his ministry. In 1871 this church 
was destroyed in the great fire, but sub- 
sequently was rebuilt, and under the name 


DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY, 


of the Chicago Tabernacle supervises the 
great Chicago Training School for foreign 
missionaries and lay Christian workers. 
In 1873, with Ira D. Sankey, his famous 
co-worker, who had joined him two 
years before, he visited Great Britain and 
began Christian work in York. This mis- 
sion produced many good results, and the 
fame of it spread widely. Later he visit- 
ed Sunderland, Newcastle - on - Tyne, and 
other places. From England he went to 
Hdinburgh, and soon afterwards the whole 
of Scotland was aroused. Great meetings 


were held in Dundee, Glasgow, and other 
important cities. After visiting the chief 
cities of Ireland, where he met with simi- 
lar success, he returned to England, and 
conducted great meetings in Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool. His greatest 
meetings of all were held in Agricultural 
Hall, London, where audiences of from 
10,000 to 20,000 gathered. In Novem- 
ber, 1875, enormous meetings were begun 
in Philadelphia, continuing for three 
months. Then, in turn, New York, Chi- 
cago, and Boston had similar religious 
awakenings. In the latter city a great tab- 
ernacle was built in 1877, at a cost of $40,- 
000, and daily meetings were held for four 
months, with an average attendance of from 
5,000 to 10,000. Like suecess attended 
Mr. Moody during his whole life, both 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
In 1880 he erected the first public build- 
ing of the now famous Northfield and 
Mount Hermon institutions. In 1900 the 
plant at Northfield was valued at about 
$1,000,000. It is estimated that Mr. 
Moody, during his ministry, addressed 
more than 50,000,000 people. He died in 
Northfield, Mass., Dee. 22, 1899. 

Moody, Witit1am HeEwNry, statesman; 
born in Newbury, Mass., Dec. 23, 1853; 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1876; district attorney for eastern dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, 1890-95; member 
of the 54th, 55th, 56th, and 57th Con- 
gresses; appointed Secretary of the Navy 
in 1902. 

Mooers, BENJAMIN, military officer; 
born in Haverhill, Mass., April 1, 1758; 
was in the Continental army; at the sur- 
render of Burgoyne; and served as lieu- 
tenant in Hazen’s regiment to the end of 
the war. In 1783 he settled in the wilder- 
ness on the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, near the present Plattsburg. He 
was eight years in the New York legislat- 
ure, and, as major-general of militia, com- 
manded that body of soldiers in the battle 
of PLATTSBURG (q. v.) in 1814. He died 
in Plattsburg, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1838. 

Moore, ALFRED, jurist; born in Bruns- 
wick county, N. C., May 21, 1755; served 
in the Revolutionary army throughout 
the war; elected attorney-general of North 
Carolina in 1792; appointed associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1799. He resigned in 
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1804, and died in Bladen county, N. C., 
Oct. 15, 1810. 

Moore, Epwin Warp, naval officer; born 
in Alexandria, Va., in 1811; entered the 
United States navy in 1825; became 
heutenant in 1835. After the Republic of 
Texas was founded he was chosen by its 
government to command its navy. Fitting 
out two small vessels as ships-of-war, he 
sailed from New Orleans early in 1843 to 
meet the Mexican fleet of ten vessels. 
During the unequal contest which ensued 
he defeated the enemy, causing them great 
loss. When Texas was annexed to the 
Union, Moore unsuccessfully sought rein- 
statement in the United States navy with 
the rank of commodore, which he had held 
in the Texas navy. In 1855, however, 
$17,000 was appropriated to him as 
“leave” pay during the interval between 
annexation and the passage of the bill. 
He died in New York City, Oct. 5, 1865. 

Moore, ExLiakim HAstines, educator; 
born in Marietta, O., Jan. 26, 1862; was 
graduated at Yale University in 1883; 
was an instructor in mathematics there 
in 1887-89; assistant professor of the same 
branch in the Northwestern University in 
1889-91; and associate professor in the 
latter institution in 1891-92. In 1892 
he accepted the chair of mathematics in 
the University of Chicago, where sub- 
sequently he was made head professor of 
that branch. He holds membership in 
the American Mathematical Society, the 
Circolo Mathematico di Palermo, Deutsche 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung, and the Lon- 
don Mathematical Society. He is contrib- 
utor to American and European mathe- 
matical periodicals. 

Moore, FRANK, editor; born in Concord, 
N. H., Dee. 17, 1828: was assistant secre- 
tary of the United States legation in 
Paris in 1869-72, and later engaged in 
journalism in New York. He is the editor 
of Songs and Ballads of the American 
Revolution; Cyclopedia of American EHlo- 


quence; Diary of the American Revolu- 


tion; Materials for History ; The Rebellion 
Record ; Speeches of Andrew Johnson, with 
a Biographical Introduction; Life and 
Speeches of John Bright; Women of the 
War, 1861-66; Songs and Ballads of the 
Southern People, 1861--65, ete. 

Moore, GrorGe Henry, librarian; born in 
Concord, N. H., April 20, 1823; graduated 


at the University of New York in 1843; 
made librarian of the New York Historical 
Society in 1849; became superintendent 
and a trustee of the Lenox Library in 
1872. His publications include The T'rea- 
son of Charles Lee; Employment of Ne- 
groes in the Revolutionary Army; Notes on 
the History of Slavery in Massachusetts ; 
History of Jurisprudence of New York; 
Withcraft in Massachusetts, ete. He died 
in New York City, May 5, 1897. 

Moore, Sir Henry, colonial governor ; 
born in Jamaica, West Indies, in 1713; 
was made governor of that island in 1756; 
and for his services in suppressing a slave 
insurrection there was rewarded with the 
title of baronet. He was appointed goy- 
ernor of New York in 1764; arrived in 
November, 1765, in the midst of the Stamp 
Act excitement; and held the office until 
his death, Sept. 11, 1769. 

Moore, Jacosp BaAtLey, author; born 
in Andover, N. H., Oct. 31, 1797; learned 
the printer’s trade in Concord, N. H.; mar- 
ried a sister of Isaac Hill, proprietor of 
the New Hampshire Patriot; became his 
business partner; and afterwards estab- 
lished the New Hampshire Statesman. He 
was a member of the State legislature in 
1828. He and Mr. Farmer published, from 
1822 to 1824, three volumes of Historical 
Collections of New Hampshire, of great 
value; and this was one of the first pub- 
lications in this country devoted to local 
history. He pursued journalism in New 
York (whither he went in 1839) for a 
while, when he was appointed to a place 
in the general post-office; and from 1845 
to 1848 he was librarian of the New York 
Historical Society. Mr. Moore was the 
first postmaster in California, serving in 
San Francisco from 1848 to 1852. He 
died in Bellows Falls, Vt., Sept. 1, 1853. 

Moore, JoHN, military surgeon; born 
in Indiana, Aug. 16, 1826; entered the 
army as assistant surgeon in June, 1853; 
served in the Cincinnati Marine Hospital 
in 1861-62; promoted surgeon and ap- 
pointed medical director of the Central 
Grand Division of the Army of the Poto- 
mac in June, 1862; and became medical 
director of the Department and Army of 
the Tennessee in 1863. He was with Sher- 
man in the Atlanta campaign. In 1883-86 
he was assistant medical purveyor, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel; in 1886-90 
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was surgeon-general of the army with the 
rank of brigadier-general; and in the lat- 
ter year was retired. 

Moore, JouN BASSETT, author; born in 
Smyrna, Del., Dee. 3, 1860; was educated 
at the University of Virginia, and ad- 
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JOHN BASSETT MOORE, 


mitted to the bar of Delaware in 1883. 
In 1885 he was appointed law clerk in the 
State Department in Washington, D. C., 
and in the following year became third 
assistant Secretary of State. In 1891 he 
resigned this office to accept the chair of 
International Law and Diplomacy in 
Columbia University. In April, 1898, he 
was recalled to the United States Depart- 
ment of State, and in September became 
secretary and counsel to the American 
Peace Commissioners in Paris. He is 
author of Hatradition and Interstate 
Rendition; American Notes on the Con- 
flict of Laws; History and Digest of In- 
ternational Arbitrations, ete., and one of 
the editors of the Political Science Quar- 
terly, and of the Jowrnal du Droit Inter- 
national Privé. See Professor Moore’s 
article on the ALASKAN BouNpDARY, in vol. 
Uy oe tlle 

Moorehead, Warren Kina, archeolo- 
gist; born in Siena, Italy, of American 
parents, March 10, 1866; received a liberal 
education, and applied himself to archeo- 


logical study in Licking county, O. Later 
he studied with D. Thomas Wilson, curate 
of Prehistoric Anthropology in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in Washington, D. C. 
He had charge of archeological work in 
the Ohio Valley, Utah, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and while so engaged made 
important discoveries in the altar mounds 
of the Scioto Valley. In 1898 he was en- 
gaged in explorations ‘in the West. He 
is a member of the Victoria Institute 
of England, and a fellow of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
His publications include Primitive Man 


in Ohio; Fort Ancient; Wanneta, the 
Sioux, and many reports. 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, BATTLE AT. In 


January, 1776, Sir Henry Clinton sailed 
from Boston on a secret mission. Suspect- 
ing his destination to be New York, Wash- 
ington sent General Lee thither. His 
presence probably deterred Clinton from 
landing, after a conference with Governor 
Tryon, and he proceeded to the coast of 
North Carolina to assist Governor Martin 
in the recovery of his power in that prov- 
ince. Martin, aware of his approach, 
and anticipating an armament from Ire- 
land, kept up a continual intercourse from 
his “floating palace” on the Cape Fear 
with the Scotch Highlanders (who had 
settled in large numbers in that province) 
and other ‘Tories. He commissioned 
Donald McDonald brigadier-general. Ue 
was a veteran who had -fought for the 
Young Pretender at the battle of Cul- 
loden (1746). Under him, as captain, 
was Allan McDonald. These two men had 
great influence over the Scotch Highland- 
ers. They enlisted for the royal cause 
about 1,500 men, and marched from the 
vicinity of Fayetteville for the coast to 
join the governor and his friends on the 
Cape Fear. Col. James Moore, on hearing 
of this movement, marched with more than 
1,000 men to intercept McDonald. At the 
same time minute-men of the Neuse re- 
gion, under Colonels Caswell and Lilling- 
ton, were gathering to oppose the loyalists, 
and on the evening of Feb. 26 were 
encamped at a bridge near the mouth of 
Moore’s Creek, in Hanover county. There 
MeDonald, chased by Colonel Moore, came 
upon the minute-men. He was sick, and 
the force was commanded by Lieutenant- 
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Colonel McLeod. A sharp battle ensued 
the next morning, when McLeod was killed. 
The Scotchmen were routed and dispersed, 
and about 850 of them were made prison- 


ers, among them the two McDonalds. The 
loyalists lost seventy men, killed and 
wounded. The republicans had only two 


wounded, one mortally. 


Mora, ANToNIO Maximo, claimant; 
born in Cuba in 1818; inherited large 


sugar plantations near Havana; declared 
his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States in New York City in 1853; 
and after the beginning of the Cuban 
revolution in 1868 was accused of aiding 
the insurgents. His property, valued at 
$3,000,000, was seized by the Spanish 
government (1869), and he was arrested, 
imprisoned, and in 1870 was sentenced to 
death. He, however, escaped to the United 
States, where he laid his case before 
Hamilton Fish, then Secretary of State, 
at the same time declaring that he had 
in no way aided the insurgents. The 
United States immediately opened a diplo- 
matic correspondence with Spain in regard 
to the matter. In September, 1873, Spain 
relinquished all claims against American 
property in Cuba, excepting the Mora 
plantation. An agreement was made that 
claims for damages by de facto Ameri- 
can citizens should be placed before an in- 
ternational committee. Accordingly the 
claim of Mora was submitted to such a 
committee, which decided against him. 
The case was again brought up in 1883, 
and Spain was requested to restore the 
embargoed estates to Mora. It was not, 
however, until Sept. 14, 1895, that Spain 
paid the amount of the adjudicated dam- 
age to Mora ($1,449,000) to the United 
States for him. In this contest, which 
had been carried on for twenty-five years, 
'Mr. Mora had been under great expense, 
so that he realized only $994,509 out of the 
amount awarded him. He died in New 
York City, April 24, 1897. 

Moran, Tuomas, artist; born in Bol- 
ton, Lancashire, England, Jan. 12, 1837; 
came to the United States when seven 
years old, and was educated in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, Pa. Subsequently 
he studied art under James Hamilton and 
afterwards in Paris and Italy. He became 
distinguished as a landscape painter and 
illustrator. In 1871 he went with the 

VI.—R 


United States Exploring Expedition to 
the region of the Yellowstone, and in 
1873 made a second journey thither, his 
sketches resulting in the famous paintings 
The Mountain of the Holy Cross; Grand 
Canon of the Yellowstone; and Ohasm of 
the Colorado. The two last paintings 
were purchased by Congress and_ placed 
in the Capitol. His other paintings in- 
clude The Last Arrow; The Ripening of 
the Leaf; Dreamland; The Groves were 
Gods First Temples; The Pictured Rocks 
of Lake Superior; The Flight into Egypt; 
The Remorse of Cain; The Track of the 
Storm, ete. 

Moravian Town, a settlement in Kent 
county, Ontario, Canada, on the bank of 
the River Thames, near which General 
Harrison defeated General Proctor in bat- 
tle on Oct. 5, 1813. The settlers were 
Indians who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Moravians, who fled to 
Canada from the Muskingum, in Ohio, in 
1792. By an order of the Provincial Coun- 
cil in 1793, about 50,000 acres of land 
were granted for their use, on which they 
proceeded to build a church and a village. 
Rey. John Scott, of Bethlehem, ministered 
there for some time. At the time of the bat- 
tle this Christian Indian village had about 
100 houses, mostly well built, a school- 
house and chapel, and very fine gardens. 

Moravians. ‘The church of evangelical 
Christians known as Moravians, or United 
Brethren, has a most remarkable history. 
Its germs appear as early as the ninth 
century, when Christianity was introduced 
into Bohemia and Moravia; but it does 
not appear distinct in history until 1457, 
when a separate church was formed. The 
members of that church always mani- 
fested the spirit afterwards called Protes- 
tantism, and, like the primitive church, 
held the Bible to be the only rule of faith 
and practice. They have an episcopacy, 
and the episcopal succession from 1457 to 
1874 embraced 174 bishops. Their epis- 
copate is not diocesan, but their bishops 
are bishops of the whole United Breth- 
ren. When, in 1621, Ferdinand II. of 
Austria began the persecution of Prot- 
estants, 50,000 of his subjects emigrated 
to other lands. The church in Bohemia 
and Moravia was almost extinguished, and 
its faith—a hidden seed—was preserved 
by a few families for 100 years, when 
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it was renewed with strength. In 1722 
two Moravian families found a refuge 
on the estate of Count Zinzendorf, of 
Saxony, then an officer in the Saxon Court, 
and a lover of pure and simple worship. 
In five years 300 Moravians gathered there. 
Zinzendorf became a bishop, and after- 
wards he spent his life and fortune in 
missionary work. 

Churches were established on the Con- 
tinent, in Great Britain, and in North 
America; and in 1749 the British Par- 
liament passed acts to encourage their set- 
tlement in the English-American colonies. 
The trustees of Georgia granted 500 acres 
of land to Count Zinzendorf for the pur- 
pose, and also gave Bishop Spangen- 
berg 150 acres embraced in a part of 
the site of Savannah. A number of Mo- 
ravians settled in Georgia in 1735. Others 
followed the next year, led by Bishop 
David Nitschmann; and on Feb. 28, 1736, 
the first Moravian church in America was 
organized, under the pastorship of An- 
thony Seifferth, who was ordained in the 
presence of John Wesley. In Georgia their 
labors were mostly among the Indians 
and negroes. As they could not conscien- 
tiously take up arms to defend Georgia 
against the Spaniards at St. Augustine, 
they abandoned their settlement and went 
to Pennsylvania with Whitefield. Bishops 
Nitschmann and Spangenberg returned to 
Europe. Whitefield had purchased lands 
at the forks of the Delaware, and invited 
the Moravians to settle upon them; but 
doctrinal differences produced a rupture 
between them and Whitefield, and he or- 
dered them to leave his domain forthwith 
(see WHITEFIELD, GEORGE). 

Bishop Nitschmann came back, and 
founded a settlement on the Lehigh, the 
first house being completed in 1741. When, 

.on Christmas day, Count Zinzendorf visit- 
ed the settlement, he called it ‘ Bethle- 
hem.” That is the mother-church in Amer- 
ica, Their labors among the Indians were 
extended far and wide, and their princi- 
pal station in the West was at Gnaden- 
htitten—‘ tents of grace ”’—in Ohio, where 
many Indian converts were gathered, and 
where nearly 100 of them were massacred 
by white people in March, 1782, under 
the false impression that they were Brit- 
ish spies or were concerned in some Ind- 
ian outrages in Pennsylvania. The first 


Indian congregation gathered by the Mo- 
yavians was in the town of Pine Plains, 
Dutchess co., N. Y., at a place called She- 
kom-e-ko, A mission was established there 
by Christian Henry Rauch in August, 1740. 
The next year a sickly young German from 
Bethlehem, named Gottlob Biittner, join- 
ed Rauch in his work. He preached fer- 
vently, and many converts were the fruits 
of the mission of Rauch and Biittner. 
Count Zinzendorf and his daughter visit- 
ed the mission in 1742. Here Biittner 
died in 1745, and over his grave the 
Moravians placed a handsome monument 
in 1859. In 1745 the mission was broken 
up. 

The Moravian Church is divided into 
three provinces—namely, Continental, 
British, and American. The American 
province is divided into two districts— 
Northern and Southern—the respective 
centres being in Bethlehem, Northampton 
co., Pa., and Salem, Forsyth co., N. C. 
There were in 1900, in the American prov- 
ince, 111 churches, 118 ministers, and 
14,817 communicants. There are several 
church boarding-schools; and, at Bethle- 
hem, a college and theological seminary. 
At first the social and political exclusive- 
ness of the Moravians prevented a rapid 
increase in their numbers; but latterly 
there have been great changes in this re- 
spect, as well as in the constitution of 
the church, whose grand centre is at Herrn- 
hiitt, in Saxony, the village built on 
Count Zinzendorf’s estate. The Moravians 
use a liturgy, and their ritual is similar 
to that of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Mordecai, Atrrep, military officer; 
born in Warrenton, N. C., Jan. 3, 1804; 
graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1823; promoted captain of 
ordnance in 1832; became a member of 
the ordnance board in 1839; was appoint- 
ed assistant inspector of arsenals in 1842; 
and resigned from the army May 5, 1861. 
His publications include Digest of Military 
Laws; Ordnance Manual for the Use of 
Officers in the United States Army; Re- 
ports of Haperiments on Gunpowder; and 
Artillery for the United States Land Ser- 
vice, as Devised and Arranged by the Ord- 
nance Board. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 23, 1887. 


Morey Letter. During the Presiden- 
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tial campaign of 1880 a letter on the Chi- 
nese question, purporting to have been 
written by the Republican nominee, Gen- 
eral Garfield, to H. L. Morey, of Lynn, 
Mass., was published. It asserted that in- 
dividuals as well as companies have the 
right to buy labor where it is cheapest, ete. 
This letter appeared in New York, and was 
circulated by Democratic journals. Gar- 
field at once declared the letter a for- 
gery. 

Morgan, ANNE EucentA Fetricra, edu- 
cator; born in Oberlin, O., Oct. 3, 1845; 
was graduated at Oberlin College in 1866; 
studied philosophy in Germany in 1872- 
74; and, returning to the United States, 
was instructor of languages at Oberlin 
College in 1875-76, and instructor of 
Greek and Latin in Vassar in 1877-78. 
In the latter year she became Professor 
of Philosophy in Wellesley College. In 
1897 she invented a game called “ Belle- 
cycle,’ which in order to play requires 
a practical application of experimental 
psychology. Her publications include 
Scripture Studies on the Origin and Des- 
tiny of Man; and The White Lady, a plan 
for the study of comparative literature. 

Morgan, DANIEL, military officer; born 
in Hunterdon county, N. J., in 1736; at 
the age of seventeen he was a wagoner in 
Braddock’s army, and the next year he 
received 500 lashes for knocking down a 
British lieutenant who had insulted him, 
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That officer afterwards made a_ public 
apology. Morgan became an ensign in 
the militia in 1758; and while carrying 
despatches he was severely wounded by 
Indians, but escaped. After the French 
and Indian War he was a brawler and 
fighter and a dissipated gambler for a 
time; but he reformed, accumulated prop- 
erty, and commanded a company in Dun- 
more’s expedition against the Indians in 
1774. In less than a week after he heard 
of the affair at Lexington he had enrolled 
ninety-six men, the nucleus of his famous 
rifle-corps, and marched them to Boston. 
He accompanied Arnold in his march to 
Quebee in 1775, commanding three com- 
panies of riflemen, and in the siege of 
that city was made prisoner. As colonel 
of a rifle regiment, he bore a conspicu- 
ous part in the capture of Burgoyne and 
his army in 1777. ‘After serving in Penn- 
sylvania, he joined the remnant of the 
defeated army of Gates at Hillsboro, N.C.; 
and on Oct. 1 was placed in command of 
a legionary corps, with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. He served under Greene; 
gained a victory in battle at the Cowpens 
(for which Congress gave him thanks and 
a gold medal); and was in Greene’s re- 
treat. He led troops that suppressed the 
Whiskey Insurrection, and was a member 
of Congress from 1795 to 1799. He died 
in Winchester, Va., July 6, 1802. 
Morgan, Hpwin DENNISON, “ war gov- 
ernor ”; born in Washington, Berkshire 
co., Mass., Feb. 8, 1811; at the age of 
seventeen years became a clerk in a gro- 
cery store in Hartford, Conn.; and at 
twenty was a partner in the business. 
He was active, industrious, and enterpris- 
ing; and six years later (1836) removed 
to New York, where he became a very suc- 
cessful merchant and amassed a large 
fortune. Mr. Morgan took an active in- 
terest in the political movements of his 
time, and in 1849 was elected to a seat 
in the New York Senate, which he occu- 
pied until 1853. The Republican party 
had no more efficient and wise adviser 
and worker than Mr. Morgan, and he was 
made chairman of its New York State 
Committee. In 1859 he was elected gov- 
ernor of New York, and in 1861 was re- 
elected. Governor Morgan was one of 
the most energetic of the “war govern- 
ors.’ During the Civil War, his brain, 
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his hand, and his fortune were at the 
service of his country. His administra- 
tion was marked by a great decrease in 
the public debt of the State and an in- 
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crease in the revenue from the canals. 
Such impetus did his zeal, patriotism, 
and energy give to the business of raising 
troops for the war that the State sent 
about 220,000 men to the field. From 
1863 to 1869 Mr. Morgan was United 
States Senator, and then retired from 
public hfe. In 1867 Williams College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 


of LL.D. He died in New York City, 
Feb. 14, 1883. 
Morgan, GrorRGE WASHINGTON, mili- 


tary officer; born in Washington county, 
Pa., Sept. 20, 1820. He was captain in 
the Texan war for independence; studied 
two years at West Point, 1841-43; and 
began the practice of law in Ohio in 1845. 
In the war against Mexico he became 
colonel of the 2d Ohio Volunteers, and for 
his gallantry won the brevet of brigadier- 
general. From 1856 to 1858 he was con- 
sul at Marseilles; 1858 to 1861 was minis- 
ter resident at Lisbon, and in November 
of the latter year was made brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers. He was in command of 
a division in the Army of the Ohio in 
1862. He served under Rosecrans, and 
commanded a division under Sherman at 
Vicksburg in 1863. That year he resigned. 
He was a member of Congress from 1868 
to 1872. He died in Fort Monroe, July 
27, 1895. 

Morgan, James Dany, military offi- 


cer; born in Boston, Mass., Aug. 1, 1810; 
was in mercantile business in Quincy, 
Ill, when the war against Mexico 
began, and was captain of a company in 
the Ist Illinois Volunteers in that war. 
In 1861 he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the 10th Illinois Regiment, and 
was promoted brigadier-general in July, 
1862. He commanded a brigade at Nash- 
ville late in that year, and was in com- 
mand of a division in the 14th Corps in 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign. In 1885 
he was brevetted major-general of vol- 


unteers. He died in Quincy, Ill, Sept. 
12, 1896. 
Morgan, JoHN, physician; born in 


Philadelphia, Pa., in 1735; graduated at 
the Philadelphia College in 1757; stud- 
ied medicine; and served as a surgeon 
of Pennsylvania troops in the French and 
Indian War, after which he went to Eng- 
land. He attended the lectures of the cele- 
brated Dr. Hunter; and after spending 
two years in Edinburgh, and receiving the 
degree of M.D., he travelled on the Con- 
tinent. On his return to London (1765) 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, also of the College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh and London. Returning to 
Philadelphia the same year, he was elected 
to a professorship in the College of Phila- 
delphia, in which he founded a medical 
school. When the treason of Church was 
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discovered, Dr. Morgan was appointed, by 
the Continental Congress (Oct. 17, 1775), 
director-general of the Army General 
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Hospital, in which capacity he served 
until 1777. Dr. Morgan was one of the 
founders of the American Philosophical 
Society. He died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
Tb; L789: 

Morgan, Jonn Hunt, military officer ; 
born in Huntsvilley Ala., June 1, 1826; 
killed at Greenville, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1864. 
Settled near Lexington, Ky., in 1830, with 
his parents; served under Taylor in the 
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war with Mexico; and in 1861, at the 


head of the Lexington Rifles, he joined 


Buckner of the Kentucky State Guard. 
At the battle of Shiloh he commanded a 
squadron of Confederate cavalry, and soon 
afterwards began his career as a raider. 
His first noted exploit was his invasion of 
Kentucky from eastern Tennessee (July, 
1861), with 1,200 men, under a conviction 
that vast numbers of young men would 
flock to his standard and he would become 
the “liberator” of that commonwealth. 
Dispersing a small National force at 
Tompkinsville, Monroe co., he issued a 
flaming proclamation to the people of Ken- 


tucky. He was preparing the way for 
Brage’s invasion of that State. Soon re- 
cruits joined Morgan, and he roamed 


about the State, plundering and destroy- 
ing. At Lebanon he fought a Union force, 
routed them, and took several prisoners. 
His raid was so rapid that it created in- 
tense excitement. Louisville was alarmed. 
He pressed on towards the Ohio, destroy- 
ing a long railway bridge (July 14) be- 


tween Cynthiana and Paris, and laying 
waste a railway track. On July 17 he had 
a sharp fight with the Home Guards at 
Cynthiana, who were dispersed. He hoped 
to plunder the rich city of Cincinnati. 
His approach inspired the inhabitants 
with terror; but a pursuing cavalry force 
under Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, 
caused him to retreat southward in the 
direction of Richmond. On his retreat his 
raiders stole horses and robbed stores with- 
out inquiring whether the property be- 
longed to friend or foe. 

In June and July, 1863, he crossed the 
Ohio River for the purpose of plunder for 
himself and followers; to prepare the way 
for Buckner to dash into Kentucky from 
Tennessee and seize Louisville and, with 
Morgan, to capture Cincinnati; to form 
the nucleus of an armed counter-revolution 
in the Northwest, where the “ Knights of 
the Golden Circle,’ or the ‘Sons of 
Liberty” of the peace faction, were 
numerous; and to prevent reinforcements 
from being sent to Meade from that re- 
gion. Already about eighty Kentuckians 
had crossed the Ohio (June 19) into In- 
diana to test the temper of the people. 
They were captured. Morgan started 
(June 27) with 3,500 well-mounted men 
and six guns, crossing the Cumberland 
River at Burkesville, and, pushing on, 
encountered some loyal cavalry at Colum- 
bia (July 3), fought them three hours, 
partly sacked the town, and proceeded to 
destroy a bridge over the Green River, 
when he was driven away, after a des- 
perate fight of several hours, by 200 Michi- 
gan troops under Colonel Moore, well in- 


trenched. Morgan lost 250 killed and 
wounded; Moore lost twenty-nine. He 


rushed into Lebanon, captured a small 
Union force there, set fire to the place, 
and lost his brother—killed in the fight. 
He reached the Ohio, 40 miles below 
Louisville, July 7. His ranks were swelled 
as he went plundering through Kentucky, 
and he crossed the Ohio with 4,000 men 
and ten guns. He captured two steamers, 
with which he crossed. He was closely 
pursued by some troops under General 
Hobson, and others went up the Ohio in 
steamboats to intercept him. He plunder- 
ed Corydon, Ind., murdered citizens, and 
stole 300 horses. On he went, robbing mill 
and factory owners by demanding $1,000 
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as a condition for the safety of their prop- 
erty. In like manner he went from village 
to village until the 12th, when, at a rail- 
way near Vernon, he encountered Colonel 
Lowe with 1,200 militiamen. Morgan was 
now assured that Indiana was aroused, 
and that there was a great uprising of the 
loyal people against him. The victories 
at Gettysburg and Vicksburg now inspirit- 
ed the people. Governor Morton called on 
the citizens to turn out and expel the in- 
vaders. Within forty-eight hours 65,000 
citizens had tendered their services, and 
were hastening towards the rendezvous. 
Morgan was alarmed. He stole fresh 
horses for the race before Hobson, his 
persistent pursuer. He passed swiftly 
north of Cincinnati through the southern 
counties, and struck the river a little 
above Pomeroy. The people of Ohio, also, 
were aroused. General Judah went up the 
Ohio, from Cincinnati, in steamboats, to 
head him off; and the people were gather- 
ing from different points. At Buffington 
Ford he attempted to cross the river and 
escape info*Virginia; but there the head of 
Hobson’s column, under General Shackle- 
ford, struck his rear, General Judah strucls 
his flank, and two armed vessels in the 
stream opened upon his front. Hemmed 
in, about 800 of his men surrendered, and 
the remainder, leaving all their’ plunder 
behind them, followed their leader up the 
river, and again attempted to cross to 
Belleville by swimming their horses. 
About 300 crossed, but the remainder were 
driven back by a gunboat, when Morgan 
fled inland to McArthur, fighting militia, 
burning bridges, and plundering. At last 
he was obliged to surrender to General 
Shackleford, July 26, 1863, at New Lisbon, 
the capital of Columbiana county. Mor- 
gan and some of his officers were confined 
in the Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, 
from which he and six of them eseaped in 
November, and joined the Confederate 
ores in northern Georgia. The race be- 
jtween the troops of Morgan and his pur- 
suers had continued three weeks, without 
cessation, at the rate of 35 miles a day. 
Morgan afterwards received an ovation at 
Richmond as a great hero. 

When Longstreet left Knoxville, Tenn., 
late in 1863, he lingered awhile between 
there and the Virginia border. He had 
been pursued by cavalry, and near Bean’s 


Station he had a sharp skirmish (Dec. 
14), when the Nationals were pushed back 
with a loss of 200 men; Longstreet’s loss 
was greater. Longstreet finally retired to 
Virginia, leaving Morgan in eastern Ten- 
nessee. Gen. John G. Foster was there, in 
command of the Army of the Ohio; and 
on Dec. 29 Gen. S. D. Sturgis, with the 
National advance at Knoxville, between 
Mossy Creek and New Market, met and 
fought Morgan and Armstrong, who led 
about 6,000 Confederates. The latter were 
defeated. On Jan. 16, 1864, Sturgis was 
attacked by Morgan and Armstrong at 
Dandridge, the capital of Jefferson county. 
After a severe encounter, Sturgis fell back 
to Strawberry Plains, where his soldiers 
suffered intensely from the extreme cold. 
Morgan lingered in eastern Tennessee un- 
til May, and late in that month, with com- 
paratively few followers, he went over the 
mountains into Kentucky, and raided rap- 
idly through the eastern counties of that 
State, plundering as they sped on in the 
richest part of that commonwealth. They 
captured several small places, dashed 
into Lexington, burning the railway sta- 
tion and other property there, and hurried 
towards Frankfort. General Burbridge, 
who, when he heard of Morgan’s passage 
of the mountains, had started in pursuit, 
struck him a severe blow near Cynthiana, 
by which 300 of the raiders were killed 
or wounded, 400 made prisoners, and 
1,000 horses captured. Burbridge lost 
about 150 men. This staggering blow made 
Morgan reel back into eastern Tennessee. 
Early in September he was at Greenville 
with his shattered brigade. Morgan and 
his staff were at the house of Mrs. Will- 
iams in that town, when it was sur- 
rounded by troops under General Gillem, 
and Morgan, attempting to escape, was 
shot dead in the garden, Sept. 4, 1864. 
Morgan, Joun PiprRPont, capitalist; 
born in Hartford, Conn., April 17, 1837; 
son of Junius Spencer Morgan (born April 
14, 1813; died April 8, 1890); was edu- 
cated in the English High School of Bos- 
ton, and at the University of Gottingen, 
Germany. Returning to the United States 
in 1857 he entered the banking-house of 
Dunean, Sherman & Co., and in 1860 be- 
came American agent of the London house 
of George Peabody & Co. In 1871 he 
became a partner in the firm of Drexel, 
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Morgan & Co., which later became J. 
Pierpont Morgan & Co. Mr. Morgan’s 
firm has been conspicuous for many 
years in the reorganization of large indus- 
trial and railroad interests, and as syn- 
dicate managers. In 1895 the firm agreed 
to supply the United States government 
with 3,500,000 ounces of standard gold 
coin at the rate of $17.80 per ounce, for 
thirty-year 4-per-cent. bonds, and later in 
the year, when the financial situation 
again became alarming, the firm organized 
a syndicate which took $37,911,350 of a 
new government loan. The _ greatest 
achievement of the firm, and the largest 
financial enterprise ever undertaken by a 
single individual, was consummated in 
April, 1901, when an amended certificate 
of incorporation of the newly formed 
United States Steel Corporation was filed 
in Trenton, N. J. This combination rep- 
resented a merging of the Carnegie Steel 
Works and a number of the other great 
steel concerns of the country, with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,100,000,000, and a working 
cash capital of $200,000,000. Mr. Morgan 
has long been noted for his active and large 
benevolence. His gifts include $500,000 
to the New York Trade Schools, in 1892; 
$1,000,000 to erect a new building for the 
Lying-In Hospital, in 1897; an additional 
$350,000 to the same institution,in 1899; a 
rare collection of ancient Greek ornaments 
valued at $150,000 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,in 1900; the finest collection 
of minerals in the United States, valued at 
$200,000, to the Museum of Art; $100,000 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of New York City; and an electric-light- 
ing plant, valued at $40,000, to the Loomis 
Sanitarium in Liberty, N. Y., in 1901. 
Morgan, Joun Tyter, statesman; born 
in Athens, Tenn., June 20, 1824; removed 
to Alabama when nine years of age; re- 
ceived an academic education; ‘was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1845: and practised 
till the beginning of the Civil War, when 
he entered the Confederate Army as a pri- 
vate. Subsequently he raised the 5th 
Alabama Regiment, became its colonel, and 
was commissioned a brigadier-general in 
1863. After the war he resumed practice 
at Selma, Ala. In 1876 he was elected 
to the United States Senate, and in 1882, 
1888, 1894, and 1900 was re-elected. In 
1892 President Harrison appointed him 


one of the American arbitrators in the 
Bering Sea Court of Arbitration, and in 
1898, after the passage of the Hawaiian 
annexation bill, President McKinley ap- 
pointed him one of the commissioners to 
prepare a system of government for the 
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islands. For several years Senator Mor- 
gan has been especially conspicuous be- 
cause of his forceful advocacy of the 
construction of an interoceanic canal on 


the Nicaraguan route by the United 
States. As chairman of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Interoceanic Canals, he early de- 
manded the abrogation of the CLAYTON- 
BULWER TREATY (q. v.), contending that 
the canal should be wholly an American 
enterprise; and after Great Britain re- 
jected (March, 1901) the amended Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, he urged that the Unit- 
ed States should ignore the objectionable 
features of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
proceed with the construction of the canal 
without further negotiation with Great 
Britain. 

The Nicaragua Canal—tThe following is 
Senator Morgan’s argument in favor of ex- 
tending the aid of the federal government 
to the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal: 


In the testimony of Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, given before the select com- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives, 
March 8, 1880 (Mis. Doc. No. 16, Forty- 
fourth Congress, third session), he said: 
“There were fourteen projects of canals 
presented at the Paris congress, but the 
interest had entirely centred in the Nica- 
ragua and Panama routes. . . . If it were 
determined to build a lock canal, and if 
there could not be a canal between the two 
oceans, except a lock canal, then there was 
no doubt that the Nicaragua route was the 
best route.” 

The Panama Canal Company, after 
years of exhaustive effort, and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money of the 
French people, demonstrated the fact that 
no other than a lock canal can be built and 
maintained across the Isthmus of Darien 
at any cost that the commerce of the world 
would be able to bear, as the basis of 
toll charges. 

The abandonment of the effort to change 
the plan of the Panama Canal from a sea- 
level waterway to a canal with locks (for 
the amount of water at the highest level 
has settled that problem as being be- 
yond the reach of successful solution) has 
verified the assurances of Mr. Menocal 
and Admiral Ammen, given to the con- 
gress at Paris, that the work was imprac- 
ticable. 

If the canal was built with locks and 
if it could be supplied with water by steam 
pumping, according to the last desperate 
alternative suggested by the company’s 
engineers when the sea-level plan was 
abandoned, the future use of the canal 
would be embarrassed with the other in- 
surmountable difficulties thus graphically 
presented by Mr. Eads in his testimony 
before the House select committee, on the 
same hearing (Mis. Doc. 10). Mr. Eads 
says: 


“Any one who contemplates the depth of 
the proposed cut through the several miles of 
the Cordilleras, and thinks of the frightful 
rains and tempests which prevail during six 
months of the year, can form some faint con- 
ception, perhaps, of the amount of material 
which would be washed down the side of this 
immense cut, as well as from all other parts 
of the canal, and which must be continually 
dredged out of it to preserve its usefulness.” 


Other statements equally worthy of 
credit show that no work in that locality 
could be maintained against the destruc- 


tive floods which would suddenly rush 
through, what Mr. Eads describes as, “ the 
narrow and tortuous stream which Count 
de Lesseps proposes to locate at the bot- 
tom of an artificial cafion to be cut 
through the Cordilleras at Panama. 

These facts, and the opinions of many 
great engineers, eliminate all other canal 
projects from the necessity of further dis- 
cussion, and leave us to consider alone the 
political and financial questions presented 
in the project of the Nicaraguan Canal, 
under the present concessions from Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. 

Those concessions are grants of rights, 
privileges, and property to individuals, 
and through them to a corporation char- 
tered in the United States. They have been 
complied with by that corporation, as to 
all the preliminary conditions, and have 
been confirmed as permanent grants by the 
governments of Nicaragua and Costa 
Riea. 

In making these exclusive concessions 
these governments announce to the wor!d 
a plan for the change of geographical con- 
ditions, in which all civilized nations have 
an interest, and, accordingly, they have 
so planned the canal and regulated its con- 
trol as to give equal advantages without 
discrimination to the ships and commerce 
of all nations. 

In this sense the concessions were a 
political convenant with mankind and, in 
this sense, it is obvious that “government 
aid” has, so far, supplied every element 
of the progress of the work. The canal is 
the creature, alone, of “ government aid.” 
Without discussing the right of every 
maritime power, other than the United 
States, to claim that these concessions 
confer upon them privileges that they may 
insist shall not be withdrawn, to their det- 
riment, it is clear that the concessions 
distinctly relate to the political right of 
the United States to have an influential 
part in the project of changing the 
geography of the Western Hemisphere. It 
is provided in the concessions that “a 
company of execution” shall be formed, 
having its place of business in New York. 
A great corporation was contemplated 
which should own the concessions granted 
to American citizens, and that it should 
be subject to the laws of organization, 
control and administration to be enacted 
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in the United States and enforced by like 
authority. All governments, and through 
them their people, are invited to become 
stockholders in the company styled in the 
concessions ‘The Maritime Canal Coim- 
pany of Nicaragua.” 

Nicaragua and Costa Rica are stock- 
holders in the company and may vote for 
directors, and, through them, take part 
in all the doings of the directors. They 
are bound thereby to the full extent that 
is included in the grants and limitations 
of the concessions, as completely as the 
other stockholders are bound. They pro- 
vide expressly for the ownership of stock 
in the canal company by other govern- 
ments, giving a preference to other Ameri- 
can states in the right to subscribe for 
the stock. The corporation, therefore, is 
not only to be a public corporation, but in- 
ternational, and is to have governments, 
as its stockholders, that are to vote in the 
direction of the affairs of the company, 
including the governments that made the 
grants. 

This is, necessarily, a very peculiar 
political situation, in connection with a 
geographical situation, and its attendant 
necessities, that exists nowhere else in the 
world. It presents opportunities, rights, 
and duties to the consideration and deter- 
mination of the United States that are 
universally recognized as entitling us to 
a powerful, if not a dominant, influence 
in everything relating to the canal and its 
uses. The duties thus resting with us 
are well defined in the message of Presi- 
dent Hayes, where he said that “ this must 
be an American canal, under American 
control.” 

The concessions made by Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica are in line with this dec- 
laration, and make it even more specific 
by the opportunity given to the United 
States to build the canal and make it 
subject to our control. When this new at- 
titude had been sedately taken by those 
governments and was formulated in con- 
cessions to citizens of the United States— 
not less solemn, or obligatory, than formal 
treaties—Congress met the overture by 
granting a charter to “The Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua,” to be the 
“company of execution” provided for in 
the concession. Here was the concurrent 
“aid” of three governments to the canal. 


These three republics lent their sovereign 
powers in aid of this benefaction to man- 
kind, without considering the question of 
its cost, or its value as an investment, and 
without the least thought that they could 
help a few favorites to grow rich; or the 
least apprehension that, while they were 
all looking on at the dealings of the com- 
pany of execution, and were represented 
in the company, any fraud or corruption 
could scandalize their great and patriotic 
work. 

Congress accepted these concessions as 
the basis of its action, as was contem- 
plated in their provisions, and conformed 
its legislation to the pledges of good faith 
towards our citizens in securing them the 
enjoyment and protection of their rights 
and privileges therein granted. 

This was governmental control over the 
canal in accordance with the concessions, 
and Congress reserved the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal the charter, according 
to its pleasure. Congress also required 
the president and secretary of the canal 
company to make reports, under oath, 
from time to time, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, “ giving such detailed statement 
of its officers and of its assets and liabili- 
ties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and any wilfully false 
statement so made shall be deemed per- 
jury and punishable as such.” Congress 
fixed the number of directors of the canal 
company and the manner of their elec- 
tion, the amount of the capital stock to 
be issued, and required that a majority 
of the board of directors shall be citizens 
and residents of the United States. 

In these and other provisions of the 
charter, quite as important, Congress ex- 
ercised legislative jurisdiction and_ polit- 
ical power over the corporation as full 
and complete as if this had been a do- 
mestic corporation. This, also, was “ gov- 
ernment aid” to the canal, strictly re- 
sponsive to the action taken by Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. It was aid without 
which the canal would not have been built 
or controlled by American citizens. 

After Congress had taken this line of 
action and had thus created international 
obligations with two sister republics, and 
had assumed the duty of framing laws 
for creating and controlling “ the company 
of execution,” provided for in these con- 
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cessions, for the benefit of all commercial 
countries, we had thereby established very 
intimate governmental relations with this 
canal and its public and private promot- 
ers. 

So intimate are these relations and so 
necessary to the preservation of the com- 
merce, business interests, and the social 
and political communication of our Kast- 
ern and Western States and people, and 
to the practical continuity of our coast 
line, and the safety of our country, that 
we may say that the United States has 
adopted the Nicaragua Canal as an in- 
strumentality of government; not a means 
of governing Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
or any foreign people or power, but as 
a means necessary to the better govern- 
ment of our own country. 

To us this canal is as much a means 
of government as it is to those republics; 
its distance from our possessions being 
the only real difference. It equally removes 
the barrier to water communication be- 
tween the two oceans for the benefit of 
each of the three republics, which is meas- 
ured by twice the length of South America, 
and which is made extremely perilous by 
the dangerous navigation of the cold and 
turbulent seas of the Antarctic regions. 

Following this result, this canal opens 
an easy and short route for the transit 
of the mails, for the passage of troops, 
and of ships of war and of commerce, and 
lessens the cost of naval armaments to 
all American states by about one-half. In 
the interest of the peace of the world, this 
is a blessing of incalculable value. There 
is no light in which this project can be 
viewed that does not disclose the practical 
necessity of this canal as an instrument of 
better government and a facility of actual 
government to the people, States, and 
federal government of the United States. 

No nation has the right, in view of 
the concessions made by Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica to our citizens, and of our 
legislation to aid and perfect those rights, 
to say to us that we shall not proceed to 
aid the canal by a subvention, or in any 
other way that is consistent with the 
sovereignty of Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
over their own domain. 

Any other nation may as well demand 
of us the repeal of the charter granted 
by Congress to the canal company, as 


to say that we shall not make that legisla- 
tion effectual by giving material aid to 
the building of the canal, and secure our 
government against loss. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, our treaty with Nicaragua, 
concluded Aug. 21, 1867, and her treaty 
of Feb. 11, 1860, with Great Britain, upon 
which our treaty was modelled, all look 
to and provide for this canal and for ma- 
terial aid to it. They only exclude the 
right of either power from acquiring sov- 
ereign rights in Nicaragua. If British 
subjects now held the concessions that 
are owned by our people, and if Parlia- 
ment should charter a “company of exe- 
eution,’ and grant it a subsidy or any 
form of aid, we should have nothing to 
interpose, in the way of logical argu- 
ment, to prevent the British Empire from 
dominating the canal to the extent of 
every power, right, and privilege included 
in these concessions. Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica could not present an argument or a 
plausible protest, against such dominion by 
Great Britain, and we could only interpose 
an argument upon the Monroe doctrine, as 
it was emasculated by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, if we stood simply on our treaty re- 
lations for the measure of our rights. 

But we are solemnly warned and assured 
by the convittions of every American 
heart that it would be dangerous, unpa- 
triotic, and cowardly in us to admit any 
transatlantic power to usurp the place 
we naturally occupy towards that route 
of transit between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. We have a duty in this mat- 
ter, laid upon us by the hand of Provyi- 
dence, which we cannot evade, and a 
power to execute that command, which 
we cannot surrender, that compel us to 
take a decisive part in this greatest work 
laid out for human hands to complete. If 
our internal policy is not such as to make 
us the least and most impotent of all the 
great powers, and to fetter our hands 
when we would stretch them forth to en- 
large our commerce, increase our mail 
facilities, lower the shipping charges upon 
our productions, increase our population 
and their industries, and send out fleets 
to protect our coasts and to secure respect 
for our flag, there is no question as to 
our power and duty to aid in the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

As to getting closer to the subject and 
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exerting sovereign dominion over the canal 
in the country where it is located, which 
some enemies of the canal insist that we 
should do, the answer is that we would 
add nothing to our proper influence over 
the canal by this means, and, in doing 
this by foree, we should dishonor our- 
selves in the esteem of sister republics 
that have always trusted the honor and 
integrity of the United States. Then, 
recent history would condemn us in the 
eyes of all nations, for, when Nicaragua 
tendered to us almost the full measure 
of sovereignty over the territory occupied 
by the canal, we seemed to shrink from 
that opportunity, as the ghost of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty seemed to rise from 
its forgotten grave to warn us of danger. 
After that, it ill becomes us to say that 
we will have no canal unless we shall 
first have usurped the sovereignty over 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

The Suez Canal, with almost 100 miles 
of continuous digging, cost about $100,- 
000,000; of this sum $30,000,000 was 
wasted in interest, commissions, changes 
ef location, and bad management. That 
canal has now a traffic of nearly 9,000,000 
tons annually, and it must be speedily 
enlarged to accommodate the commerce 
that is crowding through it to the western 
coast of the Pacific Ocean. The Nicaragua 
Canal has 291% miles of canal prism, or 
axial, line. Of this one-third is very 
light dredging. The total length of this 
transit, from sea to sea, is 16914 miles; 
of this line, 15514 miles is slack-water 
navigation at an elevation of 110 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

This small lift is overcome by six 
locks—three on either side of the lake. 
The entire cost of the canal ready for 
use, as estimated by Mr. Menocal, allow- 
ing 25 per cent. for contingencies, is 
$65,084,176. A board of five other great 
engineers went over Mr. Menocal’s meas- 
urements and estimates with great care, 
and out of abundant caution, and not 
because of any substantial changes in his 
figures, they added to his estimates an- 
other 20 per cent. for contingencies, and 
so changed his estimate as to make the 
total cost of the canal ready for service, 
$87,799,570. It seems that this may be 
reasonably accepted as the outside possi- 
ble cost of the canal. 


But, if we run up the conjectural cost 
to $100,000,000, the canal, if built for that 
sum, must be the most valuable property 
in the world, of its magnitude. The ton- 
nage, annually, can scarcely fall below 
that of the Suez Canal. It will gradu- 
ally exceed that amount. If it is two-thirds 
as great as that which passes through the 
St. Mary’s Canal on the lakes it will equal 
9,000,000 tons. Who does not know that it 
must be greater than the traflie supplied 
by so small an area of inland country? 

A just estimate would be fixed, con- 
fidently, by the most careful and hesitat- 
ing persons at 9,000,000 tons per annum, 
to say nothing of income from passengers, 
of whom swarms will emigrate to the Pa- 
cific coast. On this estimate we could 
place the tolls at the rate of $1 per ton, 
and realize $9,000,000 per annum. Take 
$3,000,000 of this sum for maintenance of 
the canal, which will not exceed half that 
sum; $3,000,000 for interest on the bonded 
debt, and $3,000,000 for the stockholders, 
and we will have a result that should ex- 
cite the cupidity of the most grasping 
speculator. But the true friend of the 
industrial and commercial people will see 
in this result a saving to industry and 
commerce of more than one-half the 
charges for tonnage that are now paid to 
the Suez Canal. 

If the United States is the owner of 
80,000,000 of the 100,000,000 of the stock 
in this canal, and if it is to cost $100,- 
000,000 to build it, the dividends on that 
80,000,000 of stock, employed in a sinking 
fund and invested in the bonds of the 
company, would pay the entire cost of con- 
struction and the interest on the bonds in 
less than fifty years. 

These are some of the indisputable facts 
that show that it is a good financial oper- 
ation, and a duty that concerns the honor, 
welfare, and security of the United States. 
Above all, it will stand as an example to 
mankind to prove that the great republic 
of republies is the best form of political 
government for securing the welfare of the 
citizen and the fruits of his liberties. It 
will, indeed, be the crowning glory of this 
era that the Nicaragua Canal should be 
built by the aid, and controlled by the in- 
fluence, of the United States. 

The people who have money will build 
this canal, if no government takes it in 
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hand. But some other government be- 
sides Nicaragua or Costa Rica will build 
and,control it. The people of Kurope built 
the Suez Canal when the profits of such 
an investment were vaguely conjectural. 
The French people poured hundreds of 
millions of franes into the Panama Canal 
scheme, and would repeat the investment 
if they had a hope of success. If their 
money had been honestly expended on 
the present line of the Nicaragua Canal, 
it would now be in operation, and we 
would be vainly endeavoring to get our 
rights there, as we are now doing with 
reference to the American railroad at. 
Panama. The people will build this canal 
if some government does not build it, and 
they will not be American people. It will 
cost the canal company $250,000,000 to 
raise the money to build the canal, and 
our coastwise and foreign commerce will 
be taxed on that basis for its use. If we 
submit to that exaction, without causing 
a trouble that would spread through the 
world, it will be a new and dark chapter 
in our history. The just, wise, and sate 
policy is to prevent such a disaster; to 
turn aside the temptation to careless in- 
difference, and to prevent danger rather 
than to take the chances of finding a 
rough road to our future destiny. 

A government that has given far more 
than $100,000,000 to build transeonti- 
nental railroads should not fear to invest 
money, on an assured basis of profit, in 
order to give some of the advantages of 
fair competition in transportation charges 
to the great body of the industrial classes. 
Unpleasant scandals did attend the use of 
the money raised on the eredit of the gov- 
ernment, in the building of one of these 
railroads, but corruption was made _ pos- 
sible by the absence of governmental con- 
trol in the board of directors. A repeti- 
tion of that wrong has become impossible. 
Those railroads are our pride, as a people. 
They are essential parts of our civili- 
zation and indispensable factors in our 
government; but they are becoming too 
much a burden upon our internal and ex- 
ternal commerce. Water transportation 
through the Isthmus of Darien is to be the 
efficient and just competitor for transcon- 
tinental traffic, and will add immensely to 
their income, at lower rates of transporta- 
tion, by the rapid increase of population on 


the Pacific slope. As we have aided great 
corporations by building railroads for 
them, let us now aid the people by building 
a canal that will make freights cheaper 
and will enrich the common treasury. 

Morgan, Lewis Henry, anthropologist ; 
born in ~Aurora, INE Yo. WNov, 2a Lsisr 
graduated at Union College in 1840; and 
became a lawyer in Rochester, N. Y. He 
was deeply interested in the history of the 
American Indians, and was among the 
first to examine into their origin. He was 
the author of Letters on the Iroquois; 
Houses and House-Life of the American 
Aborigines; and The American Beaver and 
His Works. He also arranged the mate- 
rial, much of which he had himself col- 
lected, for the work entitled Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family, published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. He died in Rochester, N. Y., 
Dee. 17, 18st. 

Morgan, Tuomas J., clergyman; born 
in Franklin, Ind., Aug. 17, 1839; educated 
at Franklin College; served in the Nation- 
al army in 1862-65, receiving the brevet 
of brigadier-general; graduated at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary in 1868. 
Later he was Professor of Homiletics and 
Church History for seven years at the 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago; 
United States commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs in 1889-93; then became correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. His publications 
include Patriotic Citizenship; The Negro 
in America, ete. 

Morgan, WiLLIAM, Freemason; 
in Culpeper county, Va., in 1775; died by 
violence, Sept. 19, 1826. Was im the 
battle of New Orleans; and was a brewer 
in Toronto, Canada, in 1821. He was a 
resident, in 1826, of Batavia, N. Y., where 
he was seized, carried to Fort Niagara, 
and, as many persons have since believed, 
was drowned in Lake Ontario, because 
it was reported that he was about to pub- 
lish an exposure of the secrets of Free- 
masonry. This affair created intense ex- 
citement and a new political party. See 
ANTI-MASONIC PARTY. 

Morgan and Gaines, Forts, SEIZURE 
or. On the night of Jan. 3, 1861, Col. 
J. B. Todd, under orders of Governor 
Moore, embarked on a steamboat, with 
four companies of Confederate volunteers, 
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for Fort Morgan, at the entrance to Mo- 
bile Harbor, about 30 miles below the 
city. They reached the fort at about 
3 AM. the next day. The garrison made 
no resistance, and cheered the flag of Ala- 
bama when it was put in the place of 
that of the United States. At 5 a.m. the 
fort was in the hands of the Confederates. 
One of the captors wrote: ‘“ We found 
here about 5,000 shot and shell; and we 


are ready to receive any distinguished 
strangers the government may see fit to 
send on a visit to us.” Fort Gaines, on 
Dauphin Island, opposite Fort Morgan, 
shared the fate of the latter. That morn- 
ing, Jan. 4, the United States revenue 
cutter Lewis Cass was surrendered to the 
collector of the port of Mosite (q. v.). 
See Bowyer, Fort. 


Morgan City. See BrasHEAR Crry. 


MORMONS 


Mormons, the most common name of 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. This sect, whose 
origin and growth are strange social phe- 
nomena, originated with Joseph Smith, 
a native of Vermont, who pretended that 
as early as 1823, when he was living 
with his father in Ontario (now Wayne) 
county, N. Y., at the age of fifteen years, 
he began to have visions. He said God 
had then revealed to him that in a cer- 
tain hill were golden plates, on which 
were written the records of the ancient 
inhabitants of America, and that with 
the plates would be found two transparent 
stones, which were called in the Hebrew 
tongue Urim and Thummim, on looking 
through which the inscriptions on the gold- 
en plates would become intelligible. He 
said that four years afterwards (Sept. 22, 
1827) the angel of the Lord had placed 
these golden plates and their interpreters 
in his hands. The inscriptions were neat- 
ly engraved on the plates in hieroglyphics 
of the “reformed Egyptian,” then not 
known on the earth. From these plates, 
with the aid of the Urim and Thummim, 
Smith, sitting behind a_ blanket-screen 
to hide the plates from eyes profane, read 
the Book of Mormon (or Golden Bible, as 
he sometimes called it) to Oliver Cow- 
dery, who wrote it down as Smith read 
it. It was printed in 1830 in a volume 
of several hundred pages. Appended to 
the narrative is a declaration signed by 
Oliver Cowdery, David Whitmer, and Mar- 
tin Harris in these words: “ We declare, 
with words of soberness, that an angel of 
God came down from heaven, and he 
brought and laid before our eyes, that 
we beheld and saw the plates and the 
engravings thereon.” These the Mormons 


call the “ Three Witnesses.” Several years 
afterwards these men quarrelled with 
Smith, renounced Mormonism, and solemn- 
ly declared that their testimony was false. 

The Book of Mormon is a collection of 
sixteen distinct books, professing to be 
written at different periods by successive 
prophets. Its style is that of our English 
version of the Bible, from which quota- 
tions to the amount of 300 pages of the 
work are made without allusion to their 
source. Smith and Rigdon became part- 
ners in the scheme of establishing a new 
church. With this Book of Mormon in 
their hands as text and authority, they 
began to preach the new gospel. They 
found followers, and in April, 1830, organ- 
ized the first Mormon church at Manches- 
ter, N. Y., when the members numbered 
thirty. Smith pretended to be guided by a 
series of revelations. By one of these he 
was directed to lead the believers to Kirt- 
land, O., which was to be the seat of the 
New Jerusalem. They went, and converts 
rapidly appeared. Desiring a wider field 
for the growth of the Church, Smith and 
Rigdon found it in Jackson county, Mo., 
where, at Independence, Smith dedicated 
the site for the temple to be erected by 
the Saints. Then they went back to Kirt- 
land to remain five years and “make 
money.” There they established a mill, 
a store, and a bank. Smith was presi- 
dent of the latter, and Rigdon was cashier, 
and the neighboring country was flooded 
with the bank’s worthless notes. Accused 
of fraudulent dealing, a mob dragged 
Smith and Rigdon from their beds (March 
22, 1832), and tarred and feathered them. 

About this time Brigham Youne 
(q. v.), a native of Vermont, a painter 
and glazier, became a convert, and joined 
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the Mormons at Kirtland. His ability 
and shrewdness soon made him a leader, 
and when a new organization of the 
Chureh occurred, and a hierarchy was 
established with twelve apostles, he was 
ordained one of them, and was sent out 
to preach the new gospel. They built a 
costly temple at Kirtland, which was ded- 
icated in 1836. Their first missionaries 
to Europe were sent in 1837. Early the 
next year the bank at Kirtland failed, 
and Smith and Rigdon, to avoid arrest for 
fraud, decamped in the night and took ref- 
uge in Missouri, where a large number of 


Mormons had_ gathered. They were 
driven by the exasperated inhabitants 


The Mormons were kindly received in 
Illinois. Lands were given them, and 
Smith was directed by a revelation to 
build a city, to be called Nauvoo, at Com- 
merce. He laid out the city, sold lots to 
his followers at high prices, and amassed 
a considerable fortune. Nauvoo soon be- 
came a city of several thousand inhabi- 
tants, the Saints being summoned by a 
new revelation to assemble there from all 
parts of the world, and to build a tem- 
ple for the Lord, and a hotel in which 
Smith and his family should “ have place 
from generation to generation, for ever 
and ever.” Extraordinary privileges were 
given to Nauvoo by the legislature 
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towards the western border of the State, 
where Smith and Rigdon joined them. In 
conflicts with the Mormons, several were 
killed on each side. Finally, late in 1838, 
these conflicts assumed the character of 
civil war, and apostates from the Mor- 
mon Church declared that Smith was re- 
garded by his followers as superior to all 
earthly magistrates, and that it was his 
avowed intention to possess himself of the 
State. The armed Mormons defied the 
laws. Smith and Rigdon were arrested 
on a charge of treason, murder, and felony. 
The Mormons were finally driven out,of 
Missouri; and, to the number of several 
thousands, they crossed the Mississippi 
into Illinois, where they were joined by 
Smith, who had broken out of jail. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


of Illinois, and Smith and Rigdon ex- 
ercised almost unlimited power. They 
organized a military corps called the 
“Nauvoo Legion,” of which Smith was 
made lieutenant-general, and they chose 
a site for a temple on a bluff, the plan of 
which, it was said, had been revealed to 
Joseph Smith, their leader, and a “ Gen- 
tile”? architect was employed to build it./ 
Its corner-stone was laid April 6, 1841. It 
was built of beautiful white limestone. 
In style, size, and decorations, it was in- 
tended to rival every other fane on the 
globe. Rumors of scandalous practices 
among the Mormons began to be cir- 
culated, and the leaders resolved to desert 
“the City of Beauty.” They had expend- 
ed $1,000,000 on their temple, and it was 
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not yet finished; but they determined to 
dedicate it. That ceremony was a scene 
of great interest. Young men and maidens 
came with festoons of flowers to decorate 
the twelve elaborately carved oxen upon 
which rested the great baptismal laver. 
Prayers were uttered, chants were sung, 
and, in the midst of bishops in their sacer- 
dotal robes, the voice of the Seer (Brig- 
ham Young) was heard pronouncing the 
temple dedicated to the service of Al- 
mighty God. Over the door was placed 
this inscription: 
“THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 

“BUILT BY THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 


LATTNR-DAY SAINTS. 
“ HOLINESS TO THB LORD.” 


On the day when the temple was ded- 
icated it was abandoned to the “ Gen- 
tiles.” Thirty months afterwards it was 
destroyed by fire; and in May, 1850, “ the 
City of Beauty” was desolated by a tor- 
nado, and the partially restored temple 
was cast to the earth a heap of ruins. 

Smith had been almost absolute in power 
and influence; and as early as 1838 he had 
by persuasion corrupted several women, 
calling them “spiritual wives,” although 
he had a lawful wife to whom he had 
been married eleven years. She naturally 
became jealous, and, to pacify her, Smith 
pretended to receive (July 12, 1843) a 
revelation authorizing men to have more 
than one wife. So polygamy was estab- 
lished among the Mormons. Much scandal 
was created at Nauvoo. The “ Apostles ” 
strenuously denied the fact until it could 
no longer be concealed, when it was admit- 
ted (1852),-and boldly avowed and de- 
fended on the authority of the revelation 
in 1843. Smith’s licentiousness became 
so flagrant that a great uproar was cre- 
ated at Nauvoo, and he was denounced 
as a corrupter of virtue. The affidavits 
cf sixteen women were published to the 
effect that Smith and Rigdon had tried 
to persuade them to become “spiritual 
wives.” Great excitement followed. Smith 
and some followers having destroyed the 
property of one of his accusers, attempts 
were made to arrest him, when the Mor- 
mons, armed, defended him. At last he, 
his brother Hyrum, and others were lodged 
in jail at Carthage in 1844. On the even- 
ing of June 27 a mob attacked the jail, 


and the “ Prophet ” and his brother were 
shot dead. Rigdon now aspired to be the 
leader of the Mormons, but Brigham 
Young had himself appointed president 
of the Church, and Rigdon, becoming con- 
tumacious, was cast out to be “ buffeted 
for 1,000 years.” 

Public sentiment in Illinois soon set 
strongly against the Mormons. Armed 
mobs attacked the smaller settlements, 
and also Nauvoo, their city. At length 
a special “ revelation’ commanded their 
departure for the Western wilderness; and 
in February, 1846, 1,600 men, women, and 
children crossed the Mississippi River on 
the ice, and, travelling with ox-teams and 
on foot, penetrated the Indian country 
and rested at Council Bluffs, on the Mis- 
souri River. Other bands continued to 
emigrate; and finally, in September, 1846, 
the last lingering Mormons at Nauvoo 
were driven out at the point of the bayonet 
by 1,600 troops. At their resting-place 
they were met by a requisition for 500 men 
for the army in Mexico, which was com- 
plied with. The remainder stayed, turn- 
ed up the virgin soil, and planted there. 
Leaving a few to cultivate and gather 
for wanderers who might come after them, 
the host moved on. Order reigned. To 
them the voice of their Seer (Brigham 
Young) was the voice of God. Every ten 
wagons were under the command of a cap- 
tain, who obeyed a captain of fifty, and 
he, in turn, obeyed a centurion, or cap- 
tain of 100. Discipline everywhere pre- 
vailed. They formed Tabernacle Camps, 
where a portion of them stopped to sow 
and reap, spin and weave, and perform 
necessary mechanical work. They had 
singing and dancing; they made short 
marches and encamped in military order 
every night; they forded swift-flowing 
streams and bridged the deeper floods. 

Many were swept away by miasmatic 
fevers; and when winter fell upon them in 
the vast plains, inhabited by Indians, they 
suffered much, though more kindly treated 
by the Indians than they had been by 
their own race. They made caves in the 
sand-hills; and in the spring of 1847 they 
marked out the site of a city upon a great 
prairie, on the bank of the Missouri River, 
where the Omahas dwelt. There more than 
700 houses were built, a tabernacle was 
raised, mills and workshops were construct- 
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ed, and a newspaper, The Frontier Guar- 
dian, was established. The city was called 
Kane, in honor of Colonel Kane (brother 
of the Arctic explorer), who gave them 
much aid in their exodus. During the 
summer and early autumn bountiful har- 
vests were gathered. From Kane they 
sent out missionaries to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and even to the Sandwich Islands, 
while others went forward deeper into the 
wilderness to spy out a “ promised land” 
for “an everlasting habitation.” 

They chose the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
enclosed within lofty and rugged moun- 
tains, fertile, isolated, and healthful; and 
thitherward, in the early summer of 1847, 
a chosen band of 143 men, accompanied by 
their wives and children and the mem- 
bers of the high council, with seventy 
wagons drawn by horses, proceeded as 
pioneers to take possession of the country. 
They passed up the north fork of the 
Platte River to Fort Laramie, crossed 


that stream, followed its course along the 
banks of the Black Hills to South Pass, 
which they penetrated. Along the rivers, 
through deep cafions, over the lofty Utah 
Mountains, they toiled on until, on the 
evening of July 20, they saw, from the 
summits of the Wasatch Mountains, the 
placid Salt Lake glittering in the beams 
of the setting sun. It was lik. the vision 
of the Hebrew law-giver on Mount Pisgah. 
It was a scene of wondrous interest. 
Stretched out before them was the Land 
of Promise where they hoped never to be 
molested by “Gentiles,” or the arm of 
“ Gentile” government. The pilgrims en- 
tered the valley on July 21, and on the 
24th the president and high council ar- 
rived. They chose the site for a city on 
a gentle slope, on the banks of a stream 
which they called Jordan, connecting the 
more southern Utah Lake with the Great 
Salt Lake. They built a fort, planted 
seed, and with solemn ceremonies the land 
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was consecrated to the Lord. In the 
spring of 1848 fields were seeded, crops 
were raised, and the blessings of plenty 
ensued. The inhabitants of Kane pressed 
forward to the new Canaan; other Saints 
followed; and the New Jerusalem was 
laid out within an area of 4 square 
miles, and called Salt Lake City. <A large 
number of converts arrived from Europe, 
and in 1849 the Mormons organized an in- 
dependent State, called Deseret—* the 
land of the honey-bee.” <A _ legislature 
was elected, and a constitution framed and 
sent to Washington. Congress refused to 
recognize it, but formed a territorial goy- 
ernment for their country under the name 
of Uran (gq. v.), and appointed Brigham 
Young territorial governor. 

On Aug. 29, 1852, the doctrine of polyg- 
amy was openly announced as a divine 
revelation and a tenet of the Church. From 
the establishment of Utah as a Territory 
the authority of the United States was 
constantly disregarded by the Mormons. 
A number of federal judges were forced 
by threats of violence to leave the Terri- 
tory, and after a mob of armed Mormons 
had broken into the court-room of the 
United States district judge in February, 
1856, the government sent a military ex- 
pedition to the scene of the disturbance, 
and after quiet had been restored the 
Mormons promised to submit to the fed- 
eral authority. The promise, however, 
was not kept, and in 1862 Congress passed 
an act prohibiting polygamy in the va- 
rious Territories. The Mormons first ig- 
nored this law, then defied it, and after- 
wards challenged its constitutionality, 
when the United States Supreme Court 
in 1879 declared the act valid. Despite 
this law the Mormons continued to con- 
tract plural marriages, which induced 
Congress in 1882 to pass the Edmunds 
act, of which the following is the sub- 
stance: 

“That if any male person in a Terri- 
tory or other place over which the United 
States has exclusive jurisdiction hereaf- 
ter cohabits with more than one wom- 
an, he shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$300, or by imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or by both said pun- 
ishments, in the discretion of the court; 

VIS 


that every person who has a husband or 
wife living who, in a Territory or other 
place over which the United States has 
exclusive jurisdiction, hereafter marries 
another, whether married or single, and 
any man who hereafter simultaneously, 
or on the same day, marries more than 
cne woman, in a Territory or other place 
over which the United States has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, is guilty of polygamy, 
and shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500 and by imprisonment for 
a term of not more than five years; but 
this section shall not extend to any per- 
son by reason of any former marriage, 
whose husband or wife by such marriage 
shall have been absent for five successive 
years and is not known to such person 
to be living and is believed by such per- 
son to be dead, nor to any person by rea- 
son of any former marriage which shall 
have been dissolved by a valid decree of a 
competent court, nor to any person by 
reason of any former marriage which shall 
have been pronounced void by a valid de- 
cree of a competent court, on the grounds 
of nullity of the marriage contract; that 
the President is hereby authorized to grant 
amnesty to such classes of offenders guilty 
of bigamy, polygamy, or unlawful cohab- 
itation before the passage of this act, on 
such conditions and under such limita- 
tions as he shall think proper; but no 
such amnesty shall have effect unless the 
conditions thereof shall be complied with; 
that the issue of bigamous or polygamous 
marriages, known as Mormon marriages, 
in cases in which such marriages have 
been solemnized accordingly to the cere- 
monies of the Mormon sect in any Terri- 
tery of the United States, and such issue 
shall have been born before the first 
day of January, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and eighty-three, are hereby le- 
gitimated; and that no polygamist, biga- 
mist, or any person cohabiting with more 
than one woman, and no woman cohab- 
iting with any of those persons described 
as aforesaid in this section in any such 
Territory or other place over which the 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction, 
shall be entitled to vote at any election 
held in any such Territory or place, or be 
eligible for election or appointment to, or 
be entitled to hold any office or place of 
publie trust, honor, or emolument in, 
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under, or for any such Territory or place, 
or under the United States.” 

This act, however, did not meet the re- 
guirements as considered by the federal 
authorities, and in 1887 Congress passed 
what is known as the Edmund-Tucker act. 


wise, and generally reserved, as it did in 
the case of Utah, the right to revoke all 
acts of the territorial legislature. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it had the right to 
revoke the Church charter. 

“A distinguishing feature of Mormon- 


INTERIOR OF THE MORMON TABERNACLE. 


Under this act more than 1,000 Mor- 
mons, including many leaders of the 
Church, were fined and imprisoned, and 
ineasures were instituted by the Mormon 
leaders to test the constitutionality of the 
act. On May 19, 1890, the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared the act con- 
stitutional in an opinion by Justice Brad- 
ley, three justices of the court, however, 
dissenting from the opinion. The following 
are the principal points in the decision: 

“Two questions are involved in this 
case. The first is, has Congress the pow- 
er to repeal the charter of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints? This 
question it answers in the affirmative. The 
power of Congress over the Territories 
is generally dependent on the right to ac- 
quire the Territory itself. It is derived 
from the treaty-making power, the power 
to declare war. The incidents of these 
powers are those of national sovereignty. 
Congress had supreme power over the Ter- 
ritories acquired by purchase or other- 


ism is well known to be polygamy and an 
absolute ecclesiastical control of its church- 
members. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
to. suppress this barbarous practice, the 
sect perseveres, in defiance of law, in prop- 
agating this nefarious doctrine. The ex- 
istence of such a propaganda is a blot on 
our civilization. The organization of a 
community for the spread of polygamy 
is a return to barbarism. ‘The question, 
therefore, is whether the promotion of 
such an unlawful system, so repugnant to 
our laws, is to be allowed to continue, 
and whether the enormous funds which 
have been accumulated shall be wielded 
for the propagation of the obnoxious prac- 
tice. The history of the government’s 
dealings with the Mormons is one of pa- 
tience on the part of the government, and 
of the resistance to law, and _ pitiless 
atrocities on the part of the Mormons. 
“The contention that polygamy is a 
part of the Mormons’ religious belief is a 
sophistical plea. No doubt the thugs of 
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India imagined their belief in assassina- 
tion was a religious belief, but that did 
not make it so. Society has a_perfeet 
right to prohibit offences against the en- 
lightened sentiment of mankind. Since 
the Church persists in claiming the right 
to use the funds with which it has been en- 
dowed for the purpose of promoting these 
unlawful practices, the question arises, has 
the government a right to seize these funds 
which the Mormons are misusing, and de- 
vote them to worthy and charitable pur- 
poses, as nearly akin as possible to those 
to which the funds were dedicated.” 

After an elaborate historical review of 
the common law, the court came to the 
conclusion that Congress had the right 
to seize the property, and said: 

* Congress had before it a contumacious 
organization, wielding by its resources an 
immense power in the Territory of Utah 
and employing those resources in constant- 
ly attempting to oppose, subvert, and 
thwart the legislation of Congress and the 
will of the government. Under such cir- 
cumstances we have no doubt of the right 
of Congress to do as it did. The decree 
ci the lower court is affirmed.” 

Justice Fuller said that he and Justices 
Field and Lamar were constrained to 
dissent from this decision. The power 
of Congress to legislate over the Terri- 
tories was not incident to the treaty-mak- 
ing power; and its power was restricted 
directly to that expressed or implied in 
the Constitution. There was no such 
power granted as that involved in the 
act under consideration. Congress un- 
questionably had power to suppress polyg- 
amy, and it was immaterial whether 
the crime was committed in the name of 
religion. But Congress had not power 
to seize and confiscate the property of 
corporations because they may have been 
guilty of crime. If the purposes of the fund 
were such as had been depicted, it was im- 
possible to subject it to a purpose as near 
as possible to the object denounced. In the 
judgment of the minority the conversion of 
the fund, contemplated by Congress, was 
in contravention of the specific limitations 
of the Constitution. 

On Sept. 24 following this affirmation 
by the Supreme Court, the Mormon 
Church, for the first time in its history, 
presented a policy of acquiescence instead 


of opposition, which was embodied in a 
remarkable manifesto, issued by Wilford 
Woodruff, then president of the Church, 
in which he solemnly denied that the 
Church was then practising polygamy or 
plural marriage, and stated that the En- 
dowment House had been taken down by 
his orders on account of a report that a 
plural marriage, without his knowledge 
or consent, had taken place there in the 
spring of the previous year. The mani- 
festo concluded as follows: ‘“ Inasmuch as 
laws have been enacted by Congress for- 
bidding plural marriages, which laws have 
been pronounced constitutional by the 
court of last resort, I do hereby declare 
my intention to submit to those laws, 
and to use all my influence with the 
members of the Church over which I pre- 
side to have them do likewise. There is 
nothing in my teachings to the Church, or 
in those of my associates, during the time 
specified, which can reasonably be con- 
strued to inculeate or encourage polyg- 
amy, and when any elder of the Church 
has used language which appeared to 
convey such teaching he has been prompt- 
ly reproved; and I now publicly declare 
that my advice to the Latter-Day Saints 
is to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riage forbidden by the laws of the land.” 
On Oct. 6, of the same year, the great 
semi-annual conference of the Church, at- 
tended by apostles, bishops, elders, and 
about 1,000 people, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: “ That, recog- 
nizing Wilford Woodruff as the president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, and the only man on earth, 
at the present time, who holds the keys of 
the sealing ordinances, we consider him 
fully authorized, by virtue of his position, 
to issue the manifesto which has been 
read in our hearing, and which is dated 
Sept. 24, 1890, and that as a Church in 
general conference assembled, we accept 
his declaration concerning plural mar- 
riages as authoritative and_ binding.” 
President Woodruff said at the time: 
“The action of the conference is con- 
elusive. The Church has no disposition 
to violate the laws or defy the govern- 
ment. The revelation of God requires us 
to obey the constitutional laws of the 
land. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is the legal mterpreter of the laws 
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and the final arbitrator as to their va- 
lidity. The Territorial convention has 
also pronounced in favor of full allegiance 
to the government, and willing submission 
to its authority. Judge Zane has recog- 
nized the action of the Church as sincere 
and final, and has rescinded the rule ex- 
cluding Mormon aliens from naturaliza- 
tion.” On pledges of the membership of 
the Church, and on recommendation of 
the Utah Commission, President Harrison, 
on Jan. 4, 1893, issued a proclamation 
granting full amnesty and pardon to all 
persons who had, since Nov. 1, 1890, ab- 
stained from unlawful cohabitation, ‘ but 
upon express condition that they shall 
in future faithfully obey the laws of 
the United States.” On Sept. 27, 1894, 
President Cleveland issued the following 
proclamation of amnesty to those who 
had failed to avail themselves of the 
clemency offered by President Harrison: 


“BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMBRICA. 


“A Proclamation : 


‘* Whereas, Congress by a statute approved 
March 22, 1882, and by statutes in-further- 
ance and amendment thereof, defined the 
crimes of bigamy, polygamy, and unlawful 
cohabitation in the Territories and other 
places within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, and prescribed a penalty for 
such crimes; and, 

“Whereas, On or about the 6th day of 
October, 1890, the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints, commonly known as the Mormon 
Church, through its president, issued a mani- 
festo proclaiming the purpose of said Church 
no longer to sanction the practice of polyg- 
amous marriages, and calling upon all mem- 
bers and adherents of said Church to obey 
the laws of the United States in reference 
to said subject matter ; and, 

“Whereas, On the 4th day of January, 
1893, Benjamin Harrison, then President of 
the United States, did declare and grant 
a full pardon and amnesty to certain of- 
fenders, under condition of future obedience 
to their requirements, as is fully set forth 
in vile proclamation of amnesty and pardon ; 
and, 


““ Whereas, Upon the evidence now furnish- 
ed me, I am satisfied that the members and 
adherents of said Church generally abstain 
from plural marriages and polygamous co- 
habitation, and are now living in obedience 
to the laws, and that the time has now ar- 
rived when the interests of public justice 
and morality will be promoted by the grant- 
ing of amnesty and pardon to ali such of- 
fenders as have complied with the conditions 
of said proclamation, including such of said 
offenders as have been convicted under the 
provisions of said acts; 

‘* Now, therefore I, Grover Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of powers 
in me vested, do hereby declare and grant a 
full amnesty and pardon to all persons who 
have, in violation of said acts, committed 
each of the offences of polygamy, bigamy, 
adultery, or unlawful cohabitation under 
the color of polygamous or plural marriage, 
or who, haying been convicted of violation 
of said acts, are now suffering deprivation 
of civil rights, having the same, excepting 
all persons who have not complied with the 
conditions noted in said executive proc- 
lamation of Jan. 4, 1893. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington this 27th 
day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, 
and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and nineteenth. 

[SBHAL. ] “ GROVER CLEVELAND. 

“By the President: 

“W. Q. GresHam, Secretary of State.” 


The Congress, on July 16, 1894, passed 
an act to enable the Territory of Utah 
to form a State government; and on 
Jan. 4, 1896, Utah was admitted into 
the Union as a State. See Mounrain 
Merapow MASSACRE. 

Morrell, ImoGgENE Roprnson, painter ; 
born in Attleboro, Mass.; educated in New- 
ark, N. J., and in New York City} later 
studying in Europe. Her works include 
The First Battle of the Puritans; Wash- 
ington Welcoming the Provision Trains at 
Newburg, N. Y., in 1778; Historical Por- 
trait of Gen. John A. Dix; portraits of 
Howell Cobb and John C. Spencer, ex- 
Secretaries of the Treasury, ete. 
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Morrill, Justin Smrrn, legislator; born 
in Strafford, Vt., April 14, 1810; received 
an academic education; engaged in mer- 
cantile business till 1848, 
interested in agriculture. 


then became 
He entered the 


national House of Representatives as a 
Republican in 1855, and served there till 
March 4, 1867, when he was transferred 
to the Senate, where he had the longest 
unbroken term in the history of that body. 
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For this reason he became popularly 
known as “the Father of the Senate.” 
He opposed the admission of Kansas as a 
slave State in 1855; introduced the tariff 
bill known by his name in 1861; and was 
a member of the Senate committee on 
finance from 1867 till his death in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1898. 


JUSTIN SMITH MORRILL. 


Taking an active part in all the debates 
relating to the tariff and to coinage, his 
most notable speech was that in which 
he opposed the remonetization of silver 
(see below) on Jan. 28, 1878. 


The Remonctization of  NSilver.—Mr. 
President,—The bill now before the Senate 
provides for the resuscitation of the 
obsolete dollar of 41214 grains of silver, 
which Congress entombed in 1834 by an 
act which diminished the weight of gold 
coins to the extent of 6°/,, per cent., and 
thus bade a long farewell to silver. It is 
to be a dollar made of metal worth 53% 
pence per ounce, or 10 cents less in value 
than a gold dollar, and on Jan. 3, awk- 
wardly enough, worth 834 cents less than 
a dollar in greenbacks, gold being only 
144 per cent. premium, but, nevertheless, 
to be a legal tender for all debts, public 
or private, except where otherwise pro- 
vided by contract. The words seem to be 
aptly chosen to override and annul what- 


ever now may be otherwise provided by 
law. Beyond this, as the bill came from 
the House, the holders of silver bullion 
—not the government or the whole people 
—were to have all the profits of coinage 
and the government all of the ex- 
pense. ¢ 

The bill, if it becomes a law, must at the 
very threshold arrest the resumption of 
specie payments, for, were the holders 
of the United States notes suddenly will- 
ing to exchange them for much less than 
their present value, payment even in silver 
is to be postponed indefinitely. For years 
United States notes have been slowly 
climbing upward, but now they are to have 
a sudden plunge downward, and in every 
incompleted contract, great and small, the 
robbery of Peter to pay Paul is to be fore- 
ordained. The whole measure looks to me 
like a fearful assault upon the public 
credit. The losses it will inflict upon the 
holders of paper money and many others 
will be large, and if the bill, without 
further radical amendments, obtains the 
approval of the Senate, it will give the 
death-blow to the cardinal policy of the 
country, which now seeks a large re- 
duction of the rate of interest upon our 
national debt. Even that~ portion now 
held abroad will come back in a stampede 
to be exchanged for gold at any sacrifice. 
The ultimate result would be, when the 
supply for customs shall have been coined 
and the first effervescence has passed 
away, the emission of silver far below the 
standard of gold; and when the people 
become tired of it, disgusted or ruined by 
its stability, as they soon would be, 
a fresh clamor may be expected for the 
remonetization of gold, and another clip- 
ping or debasing of gold coins may follow 
to bring them again into circulation on 
the basis of silver equivalency. In this 
slippery descent there can be no stopping- 
place. The consoling philosophy of the sil- 
ver commission may then be repeated, that 
a fall in the value of either or both of the 
metals is a “benefaction to mankind.” 
If that were true, then copper, being more 
abundant and of lower value, should be 
used in preference to either gold or silver, 
The gravity of these questions will not be 
disputed. : 

If any have silver to sell it is com- 
paratively a small matter, and yet we 
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earnestly desire that they may obtain for 
it the highest, as well as the most stable, 
price; but not at the expense of corn, cot- 
ton, and wheat; and it is to be hoped, if 
any have debts to meet now or hereafter, 
that they may meet them with the least 
inconvenience consistent with plain, down- 
right integrity; but, from being led astray 
by the loud declamations of those who 
earn nothing themselves and know no 
trade but spoliation of the earnings of 
others, let them heartily say, ‘ Good Lord, 
deliivensus:1 sn. 

A stupid charge, heretofore, in the front 
of debate has been made, and wickedly re- 
peated in many places, that the Coinage 
Act of 1873 was secretly and clandestinely 
engineered through Congress without 
proper consideration or knowledge of its 
contents; but it is to be noted that this 
charge had its birth and growth years 
after the passage of the act, and not 
until after the fall of silver. Long ago 
it was declared by one of the old Greek 
dramatists that “ No lie ever grows old.” 
This one is fresh and boneless now as at 
its birth, and, therefore, swallowed with 
avidity by those to whom such food is 
nutritious, or by those who have no ap- 
petite for searching the documents and 
records for facts. Whether the act itself 
was right or wrong does not depend upon 
the degradation of Congress implied in the 
original charge. Interested outsiders may 
glory in libelling Congress, but why should 
its own members? The act may be good 
and Congress bad, and yet it is to be hoped 
that the latter has not fallen to the level 
of its traducers. But there has been no 
fall of Congress; only a fall of silver. To 
present the abundant evidence showing 
that few laws were ever more openly pro- 
posed, year after year, and squarely under- 
stood than the Coinage Act of 1873, will 
require but a moment. It had been for 
years elaborately considered and reported 
upon by the deputy comptroller of the 
currency. The special attention of Con- 
gress was called to the bill and the re- 
port by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his annual report for 1870, 1871, and 
1872, where the “new features” of the 
bill, “ discontinuing the coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar,” were fully set forth. The 
extensive correspondence of the depart- 
ment had been printed in relation to the 


proposed bill, and widely circulated. The 
bill was separately printed eleven times, 
and twice in reports of the deputy comp- 
troller of the currency—thirteen times in 
all—and so printed by order of Congress. 
A copy of the printed bill was many times 
on the table of every Senator, and I now 
have all of them here before me in large 
type. It was considered at much length 
by the appropriate committees of both 
Ifouses of Congress: and the debates at 
different times upqn the bill in the Senate 
filled sixty-six columns of the Globe, and 
in the House seventy-eight columns of the 
Globe. No argus-eyed debater objected by 
any amendment to the discontinuance of 
the silver dollar. In substance the bill 
twice passed each House, and was finally 
agreed upon and reported by a very able 
and trustworthy committee of conference, 
where Mr. Sherman, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
3ayard appeared on the part of the Sen- 
BES 6 Be 

The gold standard, it may confidently 
be asserted, is practically far cheaper than 
that of silver. I do not insist upon hay- 
ing the gold standard, but if we are to 
have but one, I think that the best. The 
expense of maintaining a metallic currency 
is, of course, greater than that of paper; 
but it must be borne in mind that a paper 
currency is only tolerable when convertible 
at the will of the holder into coin—and no 
one asks for more than that. A metallic 
currency is also subject to considerable 
loss by abrasion or the annual wear; and 
it is quite important to know which metal 
—gold or silver—can be most cheaply sup- 
ported. A careful examination of the sub- 
ject conclusively shows that the loss is 
nearly in proportion to the length of time 
coins have been in circulation, and to the 
amount of surface exposed, although small 
coins, being handled with less care, suffer 
most. The well-ascertained result is that 
it costs from fifteen to twenty-five times 
more to keep silver afloat than it does to 
mnaintain the same amount in gold. To 
sustain the silver standard would annually 
cost about 1 per cent. from abrasion; 
but that of gold would not exceed one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent. This is a trouble- 
some charge, forever to bristle up in the 
pathway of a silver standard. It must 
also be borne in mind that the mint cost 
of coining silver is many times greater 
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than that of the same amount in gold. 
More than 16 tons of silver are re- 
quired as the equivalent of 1 ton of 
gold. As a cold matter of fact, silver is 
neither the best nor the cheapest standard. 
It is far dearer to plant and forever dearer 
to maintain. 

A double standard put forth by us on 
the terms now proposed by the commission 
or by the House bill would be so only 
in name. The perfect dual ideal of theo- 
rists, based upon an exact equilibrium 
of values, cannot be realized while the 
intrinsic value of either of the component 
parts is overrated or remains a debatable 
question and everywhere more or less 
open to suspicion. A standard of value 
linked to the changing fortunes of two 
metals instead of one, when combined 
with an existing disjointed and all-per- 
vading confusion in the ratio of value, 
must necessarily be linked to the hazard 
of double perturbations and become an al- 
ternating standard in perpetual motion. 

The bimetallic scheme, with silver pre- 
dominant—largely everywhere else sus- 
pended, if not repudiated—is pressed upon 
us now with a ratio that will leave noth- 
ing in circulation but silver, as a profit- 
able mode of providing a new and cheaper 
way of pinching and paying the national 
debt; but a mode which would leave even 
a possible cloud upon our national credit 
should find neither favor nor tolerance 
among a proud and independent people. 

The proposition is openly and squarely 
made to pay the public debt at our op- 
tion in whichever metal, gold or silver, 
happens to be cheaper, and chiefly for the 
reason that silver already happens to be 
at least 10 per cent. the cheapest. In 1873 
to have paid the debt in silver would 
have cost 3 per cent. more than to have 
paid it in gold, and then there was no 
unwillingness on the part of the present 
non-contents to pay in gold. Silver was 
worth more then to sell than to pay debts. 
No one then pulled out the hair of his 
head to cure grief for the disappearance 
of the nominal silver option. Since that 
time it has been and would be now 
cheaper nominally to pay in silver if we 
had it, and, therefore, we are urged to 
repudiate our former action and to claim 
the power to resume an option already 
once supposed to have been profitably ex- 


ercised, of which the world was called 
upon to take notice, and to pay in silver 
to-day or to let it alone to-morrow. I 
know that the detestable doctrine of Ma- 
chiavelli was that “a prudent prince 
ought not to keep his word except when 
he can do it without injury to himself”; 
but the Bible teaches a different doc- 
trine, and honoreth him “ who sweareth 
to his own hurt and changeth not.” If 
we would not multiply examples of indi- 
vidual financial turpitude, already pain- 
fully numerous, we must not trample 
out conscience and sound morality from 
the monetary affairs of the nation. The 
“option ” about which we should be most 
solicitous was definitely expressed by 
Washington when he said: “There is an 
option left to the United States whether 
they will be respectable and prosperous 
or contemptible and miserable as a na- 
tion.” Our national self-respect will 
not be increased when Turkey, as a debt- 
paying nation, shall be held as our equal 
and Mexico as our superior. The credit 
of a great nation cannot even be dis- 
cussed without some loss; it cannot even 
be tempted by the devious advantages of 
legal technicalities without bringing some 
sense of shame; but to live, it must go, 
like chastity, unchallenged and unsus- 
ected emcms 

The argument relied upon in favor of 
a bimetallic standard as against a mono- 
metallic seems to be that a single-metal 
standard leaves out one-half of the world’s 
resources; but the same thing must occur 
with the bimetallic standard unless the 
metals can be placed and kept in a state 
of exact equilibrium, or so that nothing 
can be gained by the exchange of one for 
the other. Hitherto this has been an un- 
attainable perfection. A law fixing the 
ratio of sixteen or fifteen and one-half of 
silver to one of gold, as proposed by dif- 
ferent members of the commission, would 
now be a gross over-valuation of silver 
and wholly exclude gold from circulation. 
It will hardly be disputed that the two 
metals cannot circulate together unless 
they are mutually convertible without 
profit or loss at the ratio fixed at the mint. 
But it is here proposed to start silver with 
a large legal-tender advantage above its 
market value, and with the probability, 
through further depreciation, of increas- 
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ing that advantage by which the mono- 
metallic standard of silver will be or- 
dained and confirmed. The argument in 
behalf of a double standard is double- 
tongued, when in fact nothing is intend- 
ed, or can be the outcome, but a simple 
silver standard. The argument would 
wed silver and gold, but the conditions 
which follow amount to a decree of per- 
petual divorcement. Knforce the measure 
by legislation, and gold would at once 
flee out of the country. Like liberty, gold 
never stays where it is undervalued. 

No approach to a bimetallic currency 
of uniform and fixed value can be pos- 
sible, as it appears to me, without the 
co-operation of the leading commercial 
nations. Even with that co-operation its 
accomplishment and permanence may not 
be absolutely certain, unless the late tran- 
scendent fickleness of the supply and de- 
mand subsides, or unless the ratio of 
value can be adjusted with more consum- 
mate accuracy than has hitherto been 
found by any single nation to be prac- 
tica ples 

I have failed of my purpose if I have 
not shown that there has been so large an 
increase of the stock of silver as of itself 
to effect a positive reduction of its value; 
and that this result has been confirmed 
and made irreversible by the new and ex- 
tensive European disuse of silver coinage. 
1 have indicated the advisability of obtain- 
ing the co-operation of other leading na- 
tions, in fixing upon a common ratio of 
value between gold and silver, before em- 
barking upon a course of independent 
action from which there could be no re- 
treat. I have also attempted to show that, 
even in the lowest pecuniary sense of 
profit, the government of the United States 
could not be the gainer by proposing to 
pay either the public debt or the United 
States notes in silver; that such a pay- 
ment would violate public pledges as to 
the whole, and violates existing statutes 
as to all that part of the debt contracted 
since 1870, and for which gold has been 
received; that the remonetization of silver 
means the banishment of gold and our 
degradation among nations to the second 
or third rank; that it would be a sweep- 
ing 10 per cent. reduction of all duties 
upon imports, requiring the imposition of 
new taxes to that extent; that it would 


prevent the further funding of the public 
debt at a lower rate of interest and give 
to the present holders of our 6-per-cent. 
bonds a great advantage; that, instead 
of aiding resumption, it would only in- 
flate a currency already too long de 
preciated, and consign it to a still lower 
deep; that, instead of being a tonic to 
spur idle capital once more into activity, 
it would be its bane, destructive of all 
vitality; and that as a permanent silver 
standard it would not only be void of all 
stability, and the dearest in its intro- 
duction and maintenance, but that it 
would reduce wages to the full extent of 
the difference there might be between its 
purchasing power and that of gold. 
Free-Trade or Protection.—In 1890 Sen- 
ator Morrill made the following contribu- 
tion to the Gladstone-Blaine controversy 
concerning free-trade and protection: 


Any extended argument of the Right 
Honorable W. E. Gladstone must always 
afford ample evidence of great ability, 
as well as wealth of learning, and it 
would have been presumption on my part 
to reply to his argument in support of 
free-trade, if it were not that protection 
was the easy side of the question. It was 
a further encouragement when I found, 
upon examining in detail Mr. Gladstone’s 
free-trade argumentation, that I could 
sincerely reciprocate some of his own 
words, and say, While we listen to a 
melody presented to us as new, the idea 
gradually arises in the mind, “I have 
heard this before,” and it has been heard 
by me so often from our Democratic 
revenue-reform friends that the refrain, 
if not a bore, excites neither delight nor 
alarm. 

Remembering, as I do, the masterly 
speech of Mr. Gladstone when, as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he opened the 
debate on the budget of 1853, and also 
his later eloquent series of remarkable 
speeches for three days in the Midlothian 
campaign, I can have no feeling but that 
of the highest respect for one who must 
be regarded as the foremost living states- 
man of our mother-country. For this dis- 
cussion he appears to have formulated 
a rule, after the manner of the Marquis 
of Queensberry, which I cannot refuse to 
accept, that “in the arena of discussion ” 
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one must take his chance as “a common 
combatant, entitled to free speech and 
to fair treatment, but to nothing more.” 

It is my purpose to controvert some 
share of the free-trade assertions direct- 
ly, but for the most part by the gen- 
eral scope of my reply, as to copy at 
length all of the statements to be re- 
futed, and to follow each with a special 
reply, would cover too much space. Hap- 
pily, Mr. Gladstone does not sweeten free- 
trade by another name and conceal it by 
what, in America, has been styled its 
“varioloid,” revenwe reform. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to have had the 
subject of “ Free-Trade or Protection ”’ on 
the anvil ever since he was challenged 
to its discussion by Mr. McKay, pending 
the Presidential election of 1888. He ad- 
mits the victory of protection in that 
election, but strives to convince Ameri- 
cans of their folly. His great ability as 
an instructor may be admitted, and his 
teachings in Great Britain, where he has 
had experience, are deservedly of the high- 
est authority; but in America, where we 
all regret that he has never set his foot, 
they are as unworthy of practical applica- 
tion and as much out of place as British 
laws for the regulation of the government 
of India would be if applied to the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

It will be claimed by me that the logic 
of facts and results is more worthy of ac- 
ceptance than any theory, however plausi- 
ble it may seem to be, and that by this 
test American protection has long been 
triumphant; not arguing that an excess 
of protection would be beneficial, but in 
favor of such moderate and healthful dis- 
crimination as will protect American in- 
dustries, from their birth to maturity, 
against destruction by foreign competi- 
tion. 

Protectionists deny that there is any 
possible scientific system of tariff upon 
foreign imports which merits and requires 
universal application. It is a question of 
practical experience alone as to what 
may be best at the time for each and ey- 
ery independent nation, to be most intel- 
ligently determined by its own legislative 
authority. 

Mr. Gladstone assumes, in substance, as 
free-traders generally assume, that free- 
trade, or the let-alone revenue system, 


which was started in 1846 with the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, and _ practically 
adopted by Great Britain less than thirty 
years ago, is based on scientific truth, nat- 
ural law, and moral virtue, applicable to 
all nations and to all times alike, and 
that any other system is not only false, 
but wasteful and unchristian. This over- 
lauded economical discovery appears to 
have been unknown to Bacon and Locke, 
Newton and Paley, unregarded by a great 
majority of enlightened Christian na- 
tions, and especially unregarded by the 
British colonies. And yet it seems almost 
a personal grief to Mr. Gladstone that the 
United States should be unwilling to ac- 
cept the beatitudes of free-trade, although 
British interests, as he claims, have pros- 
pered, and will prosper, in spite of Amer- 
ican adherence to protection. Why not, 
then, let us alone? 

If the whole world were one vast Utopia 
of communistie brethren, and swords were 
to be beaten into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks, free-trade might be 
the accepted gospel of all international 
intercourse, and the glories of patriotism 
shunned as a reproach; but the world is 
a conglomerate of different races of men, 
having discordant ambitions, higher and 
lower conditions of civilization and wealth, 
many religious creeds, unequal physical 
and mental vigor, and aptitudes and hab- 
its as diverse as color and climate. The 
idea that there is any economical princi- 
ple, whether of science, nature, or mor- 
als, which should be left to its own course, 
and that nothing should be done by any 
people through legislation to change or to 
elevate and increase their industrial pow- 
er, is the fetich of British free-traders. 
As well might all social virtues be left 
unprotected and without legislation. As 
well leave all individuals without the help 
of education as to leave the nation with- 
out such help. It is nothing less than the 
old fallacy, ‘Shoot without taking aim, 
and you will be sure to hit the mark.” 
Can any friend of Ireland, for instance, 
after years of close contact with a great 
free-trade kingdom, and with two-thirds of 
its productive area abandoned to perma- 
nent pasture, believe that the free-trade 
policy has been best for Ireland? The 
sublime virtue of having no prejudices in 
favor of their own country does not seem 
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to have taken root in that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone claims that other na- 
tions, and above all others the United 
States, have derived immense benefits 
through British free-trade legislation. If 
this should be admitted, as it need not 
be, why, then, should the United States 
wish to revolutionize and change its posi- 
tion by a change of its revenue policy? 
But he says, “ We (Great Britain) have 
not on this ground any merits or any 
claims whatever. We legislated for our 
own benefit and are satisfied with the ben- 
efits we have received.” Other nations 
are also satisfied that have legislated for 
their own benefit, though adversely to free- 
trade, as, with the exception of the Bri- 
tannie Isle, the whole of Europe and 
America now adheres to the doctrine of 
protection. The people of every nation 
must be allowed to comprehend best what 
will be for their own benefit, notwithstand- 
ing the gracious efforts of British states- 
men to promulgate their precepts and ex- 
pound their virtuous example. Few out- 
side of Great Britain will care to dispute 
that free-trade may now be her wisest 
policy, and perhaps a paramount neces- 
sity; nor will any one doubt, were it oth- 
erwise, that the policy of free-trade, in 
spite of the moral sublimity now claim- 
ed for it, would be swiftly changed, 
whether the Tory or the Liberal party 
were in power. British wealth, however, 
was founded upon the most stubborn meas- 
ures of protection that the world has ever 
known, which were only discontinued after 
they had accomplished their chief and 
greatest work—the general perfection and 
supremacy of their manufactures—as pro- 
tection, with an enterprising people, is 
designed to accomplish. Protection was 
no longer needed, but cheap bread and 
cheap wages were the British problem to 
be solved by free-trade. 

Great Britain formerly not only exact- 
ed heavy protective duties from merchan- 
dise imported into her home territories, 
but she pitilessly monopolized both the 
export and import trade of her numer- 
ous colonies—drawing sustenance from the 
bosoms of her own daughters, from which 
the fortunes and titles of many great fam- 
ilies were created and the mercantile pow- 
er of the kingdom established. These 


colonies are now far more prosperous un- 
der their own protective policy, but the 
mother-country continues to be largely 
their creditor, and still profits by a large 
share of their trade. 

After nearly 400 years of the most un- 
exampled protection, Great Britain ac- 
quired the command of capital, machinery, 
steam-power, and of long-trained labor, in- 
cluding even that of children, by which to 
compete successfully in the chief markets 
for the trade of the world. Her labor 
during the long season of protection, 
though never sinking to the level of the 
Continent, had long been underpaid, by 
direct act of Parliament until 1813, and 
underpaid to this day by class domination. 
It may be true that the wages of British 
workmen have advanced in the progress 
of the age even under the system of free- 
trade, not post hoc, ergo propter hoc, 
but because their best workmen have had 
a whip in their own hands, and for $29 
have had the power in one week to trans- 
plant themselves to America, where they 
could be better fed, better clothed, better 
educated, and better housed, or where, 
with fewer hours of labor, they could add 
from 50 to 100 per cent. to their wages. 
American competition has thus compelled 
an increase of free-trade wages, which 
must be conceded, or their best men would 
desert the manufacturers, and the latter, 
it should be confessed, do not seem to be 
grateful to the American promoters of 
such good works. 

It follows that the British workmen 
have derived and still derive an immense 
benefit from the system of American pro- 
tection. We claim no merit for this, be- 
cause we also “have legislated for our 
own benefit and are satisfied with the 
benefits we have received.” The number 
of British immigrants to the United 
States, for the year ending Dee. 31, 
1888, was 171,141, more being from Eng- 
land than from any other part of the 
kingdom, and a large proportion being 
mechanics and skilled workmen. This 
does not include the many thousands ar- 
riving through the back door of Canada, 
of whom no account is made. This cease- 
less flow of British immigrants supplies 
a multitude of potential reasons why 
wages in England “ have become both gen- 
erally and absolutely higher, and greatly 
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higher, under free-trade.” Mr. McKay may 
not have been entirely accurate as to the 
wages paid in Wigan, though there is un- 
limited proof on the general subject of the 
great disparity of British wages when 
compared with American; but the living 
testimony of these thousands of British 
immigrants is an incontestable support 
of the American contention of protection 
against all theories. 

Workmen in Great Britain, when out of 
employment, are said to have no resource 
but the workhouse, but American work- 
men generally own their own houses, take 
their own newspapers, and have money 
in savings-banks. The increase in wages 
under protection enormously increases the 
power of consumption by wage-earners 
and by their families, while free-trade only 
increases the luxuries of the rich, and the 
common people find them beyond their 
reach. 

Slavery in America, not caring for the 
wages of labor, long wedded many South- 
ern States to free-trade, but, having parted 
from slavery, they are now fast finding 
reasons for a divorce from free-trade. 

Free-trade does not even profess regard 
for the wages of artisans, and is based 
wholly on the idea of supplying the de- 
mands of the consumer at the lowest cost. 
How the armies which delve in mines and 
work in mills and factories are fed and 
housed, educated and paid, does not con- 
cern the “dismal science” of free-trade. 
—if only they can be cheaply paid. They 
start in the race by challenging the com- 
petition of the lowest-paid laborers of 
all the world. That wages under free- 
trade, in such a race, can be equal to 
wages under protection is glaringly pre- 
posterous. 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that “in your 
protected trades profits are hard pressed 
by wages.” The fair inference is—revers- 
ing the proposition—that profits of cap- 
ital are not hard pressed by wages under 
free-trade. In other words, wages must 
be hard pressed by free-trade, and this is 
painfully exhibited by the present abound- 
ing strikes of British workmen. 

Mr. Gladstone gives Mr. Griffen as au- 
thority on British wages, and claims that 
from 1833 to 1883 the wages paid on ex- 
portable manufactures of Bradford and 
Huddersfield have advanced 20 and 30 per 


cent. Why go back so far when the com- 
plete enjoyment of free-trade is only claim- 
ed for less than thirty years? It would 
possibly be more fair to assume that much 
of the advance claimed may have occurred 
long before the era of free-trade. In 
America we go back further than 1860 
to claim an advance of more than double 
the amount specified in the wages of 
laborers, both in factories and on farms. 
But, as Mr. Gladstone does not insist 
that wages are not higher in America 
under protection than in Great Britain 
under free-trade, it would seem superfluous 
to offer statistical proofs of the wide 
difference known to exist, and with 
which the public on both sides of the 
Atlantic are not altogether unfamiliar. 
One fresh illustration of the difference, 
however, may not be inopportune. The 
late great wage-strike of the London dock- 
men was made to obtain an increase of 
one penny per hour — 6d. (12 cents), 
instead of 5d. (10 cents), per hour—and 
the increase of one penny per hour has 
been reckoned as a crowning victory. But 
the ’longshoremen, employed in the same 
kind of work on the docks of New York, 
are paid 30 cents an hour for day, and 
40 cents an hour for night, work. Twelve 
cents an hour was stoutly resisted in free- 
trade London, while 250 per cent. high- 
er wages still prevail under protection 
in New York. 

Protectionists claim, as Bismarck 
claims, that protection puts the chief 
burden upon the foreigner, who is com- 
pelled to pay the duty or give an equiva- 
lent by reducing the price of his products. 
They also claim that, in the long run, 
the consumers supply their wants at less 
cost than would be possible without pro- 
tected home competition. For example, 
years ago moquette carpets brought $5 to 
$6 per yard, but under protection, and 
owing to a loom invented by an American, 
they are now sold at $1.50 per yard and 
sometimes for less. Bessemer steel rails 
in 1867 brought $166 per ton, but with 


a protective duty the price in 1885 
was only $28.50 per ton, and $27.50 
in 1888. From 1867 to 1888 there 


were made in the United States 15,- 
803,011 tons of steel rails, and 1,256,- 
857 tons were imported. . This new in- 
dustry gives employment to many thou- 
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sands of people, and presents only a single 
example of many showing the creation, 
as well as the increase, of the wage fund 
by protection. American railroads un- 
questionably obtained their steel rails in 
the aggregate at far less cost than would 
have been possible even with free rails and 
dependence upon foreign supply and for- 
eign prices. When the American demand 
in 1872 exceeded the home supply, the 
British price at once was advanced from 
230s. per ton to 350s., and again in 
1880 the British price was for the same 
reason advanced from 170s. per ton to 
200s. This shows how merciless would 
be the greed of foreigners were our manu- 
factures suspended for lack of protec- 
tion. 

Home manufactures planted in every 
State alongside of the farmer largely 
save in distribution the heavy cost and 
waste of long transportation. Foreign 
merchandise landed at some seaport must 
be distributed at great expense across the 
whole country, and exports of grain must 
be freighted from the remotest interior 
States to seaports and then across the 
Atlantic. Both of these outlays are either 
wholly avoided or greatly reduced by the 
presence of home manufactures, which 
are sold (their value being well known) 
by the wholesale, as well as the retail, 
dealer for a much smaller commission 
than are foreign goods, of the cost and 
merit of which the public are ignorant. 

The immediate proximity to farmers of 
manufactures is an advantage so great 
that the holdings of farmers, in every 
locality of America where such proximity 
exists, can readily be sold for more than 
50 per cent. above the price of land where 
manufactures have not been established, 
and annually yield a much larger income. 

Americans prefer to make a home mavr- 
ket for all of their agricultural products, 
and not to depend upon uncertain and 
elusive foreign markets. Every ship-load 
of wheat or corn exported net only im- 
poverishes the fertility of the land whence 
it was taken, but tends to reduce both the 
price abroad and at home. Free-trade in 
America would cripple, perhaps ruin, both 
agriculture and manufactures, and pro- 
tection is accorded to both; for here it is 
applied to both, and tends not only to 
shield them from harm, but has oper- 


ated to increase the wages of agricultural 
jabor equally with the wages of employés 
in manufactories, which shows that any 
pretence about unprotected labor is wholly 
false and intended by American free-trad- 
ers only to deceive. 

We have no class legislation, and pro- 
tection protects one-half of the population 
no more than the other; wool as well as 
cloth. All of our people are now free to 
labor where they choose, where they can 
earn the most and receive the highest 
reward; and the man who to-day works 
on the farm may to-morrow, if he pleases, 
find employment in the mine, mill, or 
factory, and obtain the customary wages 
awarded to like skill and service. 

Protection turns out not merely good 
work, but the best. Local competition 
always pushes the best to the front. 
American locomotives are received in 
Australia, New Zealand, South America, 
and elsewhere, as equal to any in the 
world, and as cheap. Some British manu- 
facturers and traders stamp their cotton 
goods with American trade-marks, be- 
cause similar American goods, wherever 
known, fetch the highest price. House- 
furnishing and saddlery, hardware, locks, 
joiners’ tools, watches, silverware, jew- 
elry, paper of all kinds, and many other 
articles of American manufacture are 
often both superior to and cheaper than 
similar articles produced abroad. Our 
agricultural implements are recognized 
everywhere as the best inventions of the 
age. American sewing-machines and car- 
riages easily take the lead of foreign 
fashions and foreign makes. When Mr. 
Gladstone presented to his forester an axe, 
he did not seek for one of English make, 
but found the best and presented one of 
American make. 

Mr. Gladstone declares that under high 
duties they had the “worst corks in Eu- 
rope.” This was deplorable, but if they 
had only adopted the American remedy of 
the Maine law, they would not even have 
had 


“To stop for one bad cork the butler’s pay,” 


as the demand for corks would suddenly 
lave been estopped. On our part, it is re- 
membered that, prior to the development 
of home manufactures, America was forced 
to accept such sorry foreign goods as were 
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offered, and here was the great dumping- 
place for inferior and Brummagem arti- 
like Pindar’s 


cles, which, razors, were 
“made only to sell.” Protection has 


brought relief from such opposition. 

Mr. Gladstone would be humorous, and 
endeayors to plunge the advocates of pro- 
tection into the mire of a reductio ad 
absurdum by saying: 

“Tf the proper object for the legislator 
is to keep and employ in his country the 
greatest possible amount of capital, then the 
British Parliament (exempli gratid) ought to 
protect not only wheat, but pineapples.” 
This tropical illustration, though dimmed 
by age and long service, shows that free- 
traders claim not only a monopoly of 
trade, but of common-sense. The pineap- 
ple argument may be dismissed as too far- 
fetched. 

But Mr. Gladstone appears fond of ex- 
tremes, and pursues the subject by adding 
the following: 


“Tf protection be, as its champions (or 

victims) hold, in itself an economical good, 
then it holds in the sphere of production the 
same place as belongs to truth in the sphere 
of philosophy, or to virtue in the sphere of 
morals. In this case, you cannot have too 
much of it; so that, while mere protection 
is economical good in embryo, such good finds 
its full development only in the prohibition 
of foreign trade.” 
It may be observed, ‘“‘ in the sphere of phi- 
losophy,” that in the case of fire, water, 
and air, though all are useful servants, no 
one would say of either, “ You cannot have 
too much of it.” The supporters of Amer- 
ican protection, on their guard against all 
suicidal extremes, propose to reduce, as 
they have reduced, protective legislation, 
wherever and whenever the prosperity of 
their countrymen requires it, and are in 
no danger of being burned or drowned by 
protection, though they cannot escape an 
occasional gust of free-trade from the 
trade-winds across the Atlantic. 

Evidently Mr. Gladstone would enforce 
the reverse of his proposition, or that 
“vou cannot have too much of” free-trade ; 
doubtless feeling that other nations can- 
not have too much of it to suit Great 
Britain. If free-trade is one of the moral 
virtues, however, as seems to be claimed, 
is it not rather reckless, “in the sphere 
of morals,’ to disregard the wisdom of 
classic ages handed down by the axiom, 


In medio tutissimus ibis? In their hard- 
pressed corn, iron, cotton, and silk indus- 
tries, are there not many Englishmen 
ready to say of free-trade, “ Good Lord, 
deliver us”? 

Certainly Mr. Gladstone has a fondness 
for the logic of extreme cases, and he 
asks, in relation to the greater profit in 
keeping labor and capital at home, this 
question: 

“But if this really is so, if there be this 
inborn fertility in the principle itself, why 
are the several States of the Union precluded 
from applying it within their own respective 
borders ?” 

If this were asked with the expectation 
of serious consideration, it might be an- 
swered that local tariffs between the States 
would not only be inexpedient, but im- 
possible to enforee, and they are properly 
superseded by the far better protection 
afforded by the general government. As 
a nation, we are one great family, or, as 
he calls us, “a world, and not a very little 
world,” where each one of the members 
contributes to the general welfare, where 
free-trade has a special and exceptional 
domain for its proper development, and 
where its results are beneficent. As de- 
pendencies of Great Britain, we were an- 
nually robbed and had no protection, and 
therefore declared our independence. It 
was a great point through the union then 
established to escape local State tariffs, 
and national protection was secured in 
our very earliest legislative acts. 

It may not be impertinent now to offer 
a Roland for an Oliver, and to inquire, 
if there be inborn fertility in the prin- 
ciple of free-trade, why it is not benef- 
icently applied to the several large and 
populous colonies of Great Britain by the 
omnipotence of the British Parliament. 
Surely a measure of this transcendent im- 
portance, which keeps her legislators con- 
stantly awake looking with anxious pity 
after the fiscal and moral interests of the 
United States, should not permit them to 
sleep when it equally concerns (to borrow 
Mr. Gladstone’s phrases) the waste, rob- 
bery, and imposition that are so rampant 
in British colonies and dependencies—em- 
bracing one-seventh of the land surface 
of the globe and nearly one-fourth of its 
population. “Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but con- 
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siderest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye?” Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone 
should have been unmindful of these great 
possessions—virgin fields for the planting 
of unadulterated free-trade—when he pen- 
ned the following eloquent sentence? 


“There opens before the thinking mind 
when this supreme question is propounded a 
vista so transcending all ordinary limitations 
as requires an almost preterhuman force and 
expansion of the mental eye in order to em- 
brace it.” 

America won the battle for the colonists 
in 1776, when they were not suffered by 
Great Britain to work in the more refined 
manufactures even for their own con- 
sumption. The erection of steel-furnaces 
and slit-mills in any of her American 
plantations was prohibited. The exporta- 
tion from one province to another by 
water, or even the carriage by land upon 
horseback or in a cart, of hats, wool, and 
woollen goods of the produce of America 
was also wholly prohibited. We have 
changed all that. 

Mr. Gladstone is pleased to say 


“That in international transactions the 
British nation for the present enjoys a com- 
mercial primacy; that no country in the 
world shows any capacity to wrest it from 
us, except it be America; that, if America 
shall frankly adopt and steadily maintain 
a system of free-trade, she will by degrees, 
perhaps not slow degrees, outstrip us in 
the race, and will probably take the place 
which at present belongs to us; but that she 
will not injure us by the operation.” 


When all the great markets of the world 
are drying up as to imports of manufact- 
ures, and are being supplied by their own 
home products, how is it possible that the 
United States would not, as a rival, injure 
British trade by coming to the front and 
taking the place and primacy which at 
present belong to Great Britain? Their 
government is making ambitious efforts 
in every quarter of the globe to obtain 
an increase of its foreign trade, and, if 
that is now diminishing, or insufficient 
for one, how can it be enough for two, 
or for both England and America? 

Of course Mr. Gladstone is sincere. He 
is among the first, if not the foremost, of 
loyal Englishmen, and could not be in- 
duced to advocate any measure that would 
not benefit his own country. He sees that 
free-trade with America would offer a 


prodigious market tor British manufact- 
ures, and that absorbing advantage hides 
everything beyond. But it will not be 
forgotten that the leaders of Great 
Britain, he proudly eminent among thei, 
not very long since were quite willing 
that such primacy as we then alone en- 
joyed on the American continent should 
be nullified and overthrown, and for their 
unlawful aid in that direction made an 
atonement of $15,000,000. 

But Mr. Gladstone plainly and bluntly 
builds all of his castles in the air relat- 
ing to our primacy upon our producing 
more wheat, corn, cotton, and mineral oils 
for foreign export, and says that we should 
not invest “in mills or factories to pro- 
duce yarn or cloth which we could obtain 
more cheaply from abroad.” It follows 
that he would have the primacy wholly 
restricted to agricultural exports, and is 
oblivious of the fact—while his own coun- 
try furnishes a very limited and about the 
only foreign market—that our present 
exports of these products operate adverse- 
ly upon our agricultural interests, and 
that the policy of American protection 
is vigorously maintained in order to create 
a larger body of consumers at home and 
to give to agriculture higher rewards. 
Why should not America have its own 
home markets? Surely nature is not 
against it, morality is not against it, and, 
if free-trade science is against it, so much 
the worse for the science. We must 
make the market we do not and can- 
not elsewhere find. We have found that 
often less has been obtained for a very 
large export of cotton than for a me- 
dinma or smaller one, showing that an 
excessive crop pays the least profit. 
Some of our Western States have also 
found the largest crop of corn most 
valuable as their cheapest fuel, and 
the wheat crop in some of our Territories, 
like that of the apple elsewhere, when 
very large, pays little more than for the 
harvesting. 

Beyond this, Russia, Egypt, India, and 
other countries leave us to supply only a 
pitiful share of any deficiency of Eu- 
ropean food crops, and that at the mini- 
mum prices. South America, and our 
great American desert, improved by ir- 
rigation, may also soon prove the marvels 
of the age in the production of food crops. 
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An increase of the supply from any quar- 
ter would instantly depress foreign prices, 
leaving for American exports losses in- 
stead of profits; and our farming inter- 
ests, with increased crops and without an 
increase of consumers, would sink to the 
level of those now so greatly depressed 
in Great Britain. Again, if, as suggested, 
we were no longer to protect and support 
home manufactures, or investments in 
“mills and factories,’ but put our home 
market of 95 per cent. in limbo, or the 
paradise of fools, in order to increase the 
5 per cent. (not including cotton) which 
we occasionally have of such exports, how 
long would it be before the prices of the 
products of foreign “ mills and factories ” 
would mount far above the present cur- 
rent rates in America? Our manufactures, 
outside of household industries, amounted 
in 1880 to $5,369,579,191, and it is esti- 
mated will reach $7,000,000,000 in 1890. 
Were we to surrender this unmatched field 
to free-trade, the immense capital invested 
must be largely sacrificed, and thousands 
of laborers turned adrift, “the world ail 
before them where to choose.” Europeans, 


with their 
“ discontent 
Made glorious summer,” 


would rush to fill the void with their prod- 
ucts, upon their own terms, and for them 
a new world would have been discovered 
by free-trade. 

Purchasers of home products are sure 
to retain capital for the wage fund of 
laborers in their own country and keep it 
in circulation; but when pur¢éhases are 
made abroad the capital goes to a bourn 
whence it never returns. 

The increment of capital employed in 
British manufactures is apparently be- 
coming unsatisfactory and doubtful. If 
this were not so, why are there so many 
millions of British capital at the present 
moment fleeing from their free-trade 
home and running to and fro in America 
as supplicants for any random employ- 
ment? Evidently the wage fund for Eng- 
lish workmen would appear to be unstable 
and on the wing. 

As to the charge of waste in practical 
protection, it would be equally just to 
charge the blessings of the falling rain 
and the heat of the summer sun with un- 
due waste. It will be sufficient for an 


American to point to the fact that the 
United States since 1860, notwithstanding 
the boundless losses of both North and 
South in the late war, has much more 
than doubled its wealth and population, 
and since 1865 has reduced its publie debt 
by the large sum of $1,693,426,676, so that 
our yearly interest charge per capita 
was in 1888 only 63 cents, while that of 
Great Britain was $3.75 per capita, or 
nearly six times as much. When any 
equal prosperity shall be visible amonz 
the people of Great Britain, it may be 
proper to meditate on the felicities of free- 
trade. In this debt-paying race for the 
primacy, the British are just now only 
in sight, and Americans are not hard 
pressed by any rivals. 

Free-trade miserably fails to offer re- 
munerative employment or any vitality 
to the forces of the great mass of the 
people, and the waste of latent power is 
enormous. The division of the British 
population according to occupation, as set 
forth in their own statistical publications 
of 1889, was: 


Agricultural and industrial...... 
Indefinite, unoccupied, and non- 
productive 


10,818,206 


19,703,745 


Is not free-trade responsible for this ex- 
traordinary excess of the non - productive 
population? These plethoric millions of 
mere drones surely cannot all be justly 
charged to the aristocracy. 

It will be proper to inquire, What is 
the practical system of British free-trade, 
which Americans are so urgently pressed 
by British statesmen, and by others who 
are not statesmen, to adopt? It may have 
worked well or ill for Great Britain; but 
what is there about it that should lead 
Americans to renounce the legislative prec- 
edents and the wisdom of their fathers, 
and to abandon the highway of their past 
and present matchless prosperity in order 
to follow a later-born experiment of our 
foremost rival in commerce and manufact- 
ures? “J fear the Greeks even when 
they bring gifts.” 

To answer the question, we are limited 
1o a survey of the solitary British exam- 
ple, for no other nation treats free-trade 
as anything better than a delusion and 
a snare. Free-trade opens in Great Brit- 
ain by levying a tariff duty on imported 
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manufactured tobacco of 84 cents to 92 
cents per lb.; on unmanufactured tobacco, 
104 to 116 cents per lb.; on cigars, $1.32 
per lb.; on tea, 12 cents per lb.; on 
coffee, 3 cents per lb.—if ground or pre- 
pared, 4 cents per lb.; on cocoa, raw, 2, 
cents per lb—if manufactured, 4 cents 
per lb. Among other items subject to 
duty are currants, figs, raisins, plums, 
prunes, soap, pickles, varnish, wine, gin, 
and all other spirits. These duties, it will 
be observed, bear heavily upon laboring 
people, who consume not less than 90 
per cent. of the articles from which the 
largest part of British tariff revenue is 
obtained. The so-called revenue duty on 
tobacco, supplied from America, amounts 
to at least 1,500 per cent. The duty on 
tea and coffee is the same upon the 
lowest grade as upon the highest and 
choicest varieties. The free-trade idea 
is to place duties on articles not pro- 
duced at home, instead of on such as are 
or ought to be produced there, and is the 
reverse of the American idea. 

But this model free-trade tariff failed to 
yield (in 1888) more than $98,150,000 of 
revenue, being only a little more than one- 
quarter part of the sum ($378,300,000) re- 
quired for the ordinary support of the 
British government, and our British 
friends are compelled annually to exhaust 
all the resources of extreme taxation to 
cover the enormous deficiency of thrice 
as much more. 

This dismal but inexorable sequence 
of the free-trade system has been in 
America studiously kept out of sight, 
where it forever should be, except in the 
emergency of a great war, and it will be 
enough now to catalogue its many sore 
titles. Supplemental to British free-trade. 
and inseparable from it, will be found 
the following: A land and house tax, paid 
by cccupiers as well as by owners; a tax 
on legacies and successions; a stamp tax 
on bills of exchange, receipts, and patents; 
a tax on carriages, horses, man-seryants, 
guns, and dogs; an excise on gin and all 
other spirits; and a tax on incomes. The 
woes of our rebellion gave us all the ex- 
perience in this sad line of taxation we 
shall ever covet. Only a nation strug- 
gling to preserve its existence, or to pro- 
tect its people from famine and sudden 
death, would be willing to tolerate so 


many Briarean arms clutching at the 
pockets of the people. 

This onerous system of taxation is made 
necessary by free-trade, and by the pon- 
derous British public debt. The public 
debt of the United States, less cash in 
the treasury, is $1,063,004,894, while in 
1888 the debt of Great Britain, with about 
half as much population, was £705,575,- 
073, or $3,527,875,365—almost three and 
a half times that of the United States. 

Revenue for the support of government 
must be had, but the British system pre- 
sents its Revolutionary odium, and Ameri- 
cans have lost nothing of their ancient 
repugnance for stamp and excise taxes. 
The United States, however, is paying olf 
its public debt upon the canter, and 
raises its revenue by duties on imports, 
scarcely felt by taxpayers, but which are 
a great encouragement to home indus- 
tries, and so levied that the foreign prc- 
ducer must pay for his entrance to our 
market. Peddlers are made to pay a 
license to sell their “ truck” by each and 
every State; and why should not the 
foreigner, exempt from all local taxes, 
who seeks to sell his products not merely 
in one State, but throughout the whole 
Union, be required to pay for the 
privilege? 

Great Britain has an annual deficiency 
of food products, and it seems necessary 
to obtain a foreign supply for more than 
one-half of her people. Without the com- 
mand of the sea for transportation this 
supply might be cut off; and, to obtain 
means of purchasing it, it is also neces- 
sary to export manufactures and under- 
sell all competitors in foreign markets, or 
her people must go without their daily 
food. 

Free-trade appeared to flourish until 
it encountered too many protective tariffs 
of other nations, now universal, and un- 
likely to be abolished. They are Gibral- 
tars that everywhere frown upon those 
who are plotting to supersede and destroy 
the home industries of other people. 
British free-traders have found it hard 
to kick against such pricks, and now beg 
the help of America. 

“No other country,’ Mr. Gladstone 
says of America, “has the same free 
choice of industrial pursuits, the same 
option to lay hold not on the good merely, 
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but on the best.” And yet this free 
choice, which gives to our people the con- 
trol of all their natural forces, he would 
now limit, and give no option of mills 
and factories. America does not thrust its 
industrial theories upon Great Britain, 
and will be happy whether protection or 
free-trade shall prevail there. The large 
‘subsidies that are paid to British ships 
for carrying foreign mails far transcend 
what that service might be obtained for 
if free-trade were allowed with foreign 
competitors, and the annual sums also 
paid to large and fast-going steamers, to 
be utilized first for trade and second for 
War purposes when needed, furnish ex- 
amples in the highest fields of protection ; 
and we only lament and criticise our own 
short-comings in the same service. 

Notwithstanding our ancient family dif- 
ficulties, Great Britain must be credited 
with more chapters of glory than of shame, 
and America is now more firmlyand tender- 
ly attached to her people than to those of 
any other nation, and should be claimed 
as their best and most powerful friend, 
more especially since Great Britain seems 
to be step by step Americanized by the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage. Still we 
are now asked, in substance, to plod con- 
tentedly with hand-labor, to raise corn 
and pasture herds, to dismiss our artisans, 
and forego machinery and all the forces of 
steam-engines, without which no nation, 
either in peace or war, can hope to be 
great or even independent. The selfish- 
ness of those who merely seek an extension 
of British trade may ask for this, but not 
those who more prize American power and 
American fraternity. In Europe, Great 
Britain, if not misrepresented, has no 
allies, and, among all first-class pow- 
ers, not one earnest friend. Would it 
not be a blunder for even British free- 
traders to promote our acceptance of a 
policy that would be sure to reduce the 
United States to the rank of a second-rate 
power ? 

Mr. Gladstone bestows lofty praise upon 
the unrivalled strength of our country by 
an eloquent recital of the American advan- 
tages over all nations, of our immense 
territory where there is nothing that the 
soil would refuse to yield, the rare excel- 
lence of the climate, the vast extent of 
coal and other mineral resources, the in- 

Whi 


ventive faculty of the people surpassing all 
the world, and sums up as follows: 


“T suppose there is no other country of 
the whole earth in which, if we combine to- 
gether the surface and that which is below 
the surface, Nature has been so bountiful 
to man. ‘The mineral resources of our Britan- 
nic Isle have, without question, principally 
contributed to its commercial preeminence. 
3ut when we match them with those of 
America, it is Lilliput against Brobdingnag.” 
Yet in the face of all this, with a con- 
tinent instead of an island, with twice 
the population of Great Britain, and with 
more of the natural aptitudes for the 
widest fields of manufactures than can 
be claimed even for the people from whom 
we sprang, Mr. Gladstone would place 
“the most inventive nation in the world ” 
in subservience to British free-trade, and 
confine the American people to the pro- 
duction of cotton, corn, meats, and min- 
eral oils, and have them abandon more 
millions of manufactures than are annual- 
ly produced by Great Britain herself, and 
sink all ambitions for the protection of 
any products “we could obtain more 
cheaply from abroad.” The anti-climax of 
the argument is rather conspicuous, and 
the American people will be in no mood 
to trail with a “broken wing” their 
ambition in the dust, and will surrender 
neither their manhood nor the bountiful 
gifts of nature. 

After all the economical arguments 
against protection appear to have been 
concluded, but not without some mis- 
givings as to their efficiency, Mr. Glad- 
stone summons to his aid for the final 
assault all the terrors of denunciation, 
He cannot finish what he calls his “ in- 
dictment against protection ” until he has 
anathematized it as “morally as well as 
economically bad ”—not that all protec- 
tionists are bad, but that the system tends 
to harden all “into positive selfishness.” 
This is an indictment with which all na- 
tions are graciously covered except the 
British, and the British may stand up 
and thank God that they “are not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican.” The 
world, however, will be slow to believe that 
free-trade was adopted, or is now upheld, 
for any other reason than its supposed 
advantages, not to moral, but to British 
material and trading, interests. If any 
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nation has exhibited more of purely finan- 
cial selfishness than embroiders the his- 
tory of some British administrations, it 
has not been recorded. This part of the 
indictment against protection is as 
gratuitous as it would be to say that not 
all free-traders are liars, but the system 
tends to harden all into positive falsifi- 
cation. Though we might highly ap- 
preciate the good opinion of Mr. Gladstone, 
he leaves us in no doubt that it cannot 
be won unless we “frankly adopt and 
steadily maintain a system of free-trade.” 
We must, however, frankly and steadily 
maintain that the terms are too exorbi- 
tant. 

In his pathetic exhortation to Americans 
on the selfishness and moral aspects of the 
question, urging protectionists to be good 
as well as great, Mr. Gladstone forgets 
he and his countrymen are not entirely 
without sin, and may not, therefore, cast 
the first stone across the Atlantic even 
to hit Americans. But others have not 
forgotten that free-trade was begotten 
by greed for the trade of the world, that 
it was the British war power which forced, 
and continues to force, the opium trade 
upon China, by which the Indian govern- 
ment obtains an annual income of nearly 
$40,000,000; that the religion of Great 
Britain, politically established, may have 
something too much of perfunctory sup- 
port through the union of Church and 
State; that its laws of primogeniture were 
ordained to make the first-born rich and 
all the rest of the family poor; and 
that the soil of the United Kingdom is 
in fewer hands than that of any other 
country in Europe. 

To refute the charge against protection 
of a tendency to selfishness and lack of 
morality, American protectionists may, 
with more pleasure than is afforded by 
showing that free-traders occupy a glass 
house, turn the light on all their past 
history, and offer the evidence of the 
equality of their laws and citizenship, the 
uprooting of the inherited laws of primo- 
geniture, the universal education through 
common schools, the liberal and sponta- 
neous support of Christian churches, the 
extinction of human slavery originally 
planted by the mother-country, the free 
homesteads to the landless, the disband- 
ment of our vast armies at the close of 


the late war, and their prompt return 
to the peaceful pursuits of life, the na- 
tional magnanimity exhibited after vic- 
tory over rebellion, the payment of our 
public debt even before it is due, the 
liberal pensions to those who have suffered 
in patriotic service (perhaps annually ex- 
ceeding for like services all British ap- 
propriations for the last century), the 
higher dignity and respect accorded to 
women, the paternal care of the poor, 
as well as of the insane, the blind, and 
deaf-mutes, and the general absence of 
all beggars. 

We appeal finally from Mr. Gladstone 
to Mr. James Bryce, the author of The 
American Commonwealth, whose work has 
already placed him in the rank of Gibbon, 
Motley, and De Tocqueville. Unlike Mr. 
Gladstone—except that he is also a mem- 
ber. of the British Parliament—he is not 
a partisan, and has devoted years to the 
study of the United States and its people, 
visiting every State of the Union for the 
sole purpose of impartiality and historic 
veracity. That My. Bryce is competent 
authority on questions of the morals and 
selfishness of Americans, none will dis- 
pute. Setting forth American character- 
istics, he says: 


“They are a moral and _ well-conducted 


people.” 
“The average of temperance, chastity, 
truthfulness, and general probity is some- 


what higher than in any of the great nations 
of Europe.” 

“Nowhere are so many philanthropic and 
reformatory agencies at work.” (Volsanix 
pages 247 and 248.) 

“In works of active beneficence no coun- 
try has surpassed, perhaps none has equalled, 
the United States.’’ (Page 579.) 


Mr. Bryee coneludes his great work in 
the following pregnant words: 


‘America has still a long vista of years 
stretching before her in which she will en- 
joy conditions more auspicious than BWngland 
ean count upon. And that America marks 
the highest level, not only of material well- 
being, but of intelligence and happiness, 
which the race has yet attained, will be the 
judgment of those who look not at the 
favored few for whose benefit the world seems 
hitherto to have framed its institutions, but 
at the whole body of the people.” 


Morrill, Lor Myrick, financier; born 
in Belgrade, Me., May 3, 1813; admitted 
to the bar of Maine in 1839; elected to the 
State legislature in 1854; president of the 
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State Senate in 1856; elected 
governor in 1857; and was Unit- 
ed States Senator from 1860 un- 
til his appointment as Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1876. He 
died in Augusta, Me., Jan. 10, 
1883. 

Morrill Tariff, so called from 
its author, Justin 8. Morrinn 
(q. v.). See TARIFF. ; 

Morris, CHARLES, naval offi- 
eer; born in Woodstock, Conn., 
July 26, 1784; entered the navy 
in July, 1799, and helped in the 
destruction of the Philadelphia 
at Tripoli. In the encounter be- 
tween the Constitution and Guer- 
riére he was severely wounded. 
In 1814, while he commanded the 
frigate John Adams, he took her 
up the Penobscot River for re- 
pairs, was blockaded there, and 
on the approach of the British 
he destroyed her. In 1825 he ; SE MET OSIM OR Ia 
commanded the frigate Brandy- 
wine, which conveyed Lafayette back to service, afloat or ashore, and at the time 
Europe after his visit to this country. of his death in Washington, Jan. 27, 1856, 
He was constantly employed in the public was chief of the bureau of ordnance and 
hydrography. He had the super- 
vision of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis for several years. His 
remains lie in the Oak Hill 
Cemetery in Washington, and over 
them is a neat white marble monu- 
ment. 

Morris, Ciara, actress; born in 
Cleveland, O., in 1848; joined the 
ballet corps in the Academy of 
Musie there in 1861, and soon be- 
came leading juvenile lady. She 
took the part of leading lady at 
Wood’s Theatre, Cincinnati, in 
1869; joined Daly’s Fifth Avenue 
company in New York in 1870; 
pacer Pe NS t and afterwards achieved great suc- 

: cess in emotional roles, especially 
as Camille; Alixe; Miss Multon; 
Mercy Merrick in The New Mag- 
dalen; Cora in L’Article 47, etc. 
She has contributed to the Sé. 
Nicholas; North American  Re- 
view; Ladies’ Home Journal, ete. 

Morris, Grorce Porr, journal- 
ist and poet; born in Philadelphia, 
Ran Oct. 105518025" in) early lite 
COMMODORE MORRIS’S MONUMENT. made New York his residence, and 
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contributed verses to the newspapers 
when he was fifteen years of age. He 
edited and published the New York Mirror 
in 1823-42, and in 1843 was _  asso- 
ciated with Nathaniel P. Willis in the 
publication of the New Mirror, and after- 
wards (1844) in the daily Hvening Mirror. 
In 1845 he began the National Press, and 
in 1846 the Home Journal. Mr. Morris 
achieved great popularity as a _ song- 
writer. His lyrics are very numerous, one 
of the best known being Woodman, spare 
that tree. In 1825 he wrote a drama, 
Briercliff, in five acts, founded upon events 
ot the American Revolution. It was per- 
formed forty successive nights, and paid 
the author $3,500. In 1842 he wrote an 
opera entitled The Maid of Sawony. A 
brief catalogue of Morris’s best songs may 
be found in Allibone’s Dictionary of Brit- 
ish and American Authors. William 
Howitt, after speaking of the beauty and 
naturalness of Morris’s love-songs, gives, 
in the following words, a generous touch 
of the character of all of his writings: 
“He has never attempted to robe vice in 
beauty; and, as has been well remarked, 
his lays can bring to the cheek of purity 
no blush but that of pleasure.” He is 
properly called “ the song-writer of Amer- 
ica.” He died in New York City, July 
6, 1864. 

Morris, GouUVERNEUR, lawyer; born in 
Morrisania, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1752; grad- 
uated at King’s College (now Columbia 
University) in 1768; admitted to the bar 
in 1771, and soon acquired great repu- 
tation as a lawyer. One of the committee 
that drafted the constitution of the State 
of New York, a member of Congress from 
1777 to 1780, and one of the most useful 
of committeemen in that body, he gained 
much political influence. In 1779 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing Observations 
on the American Revolution. In 1781 he 
was the assistant of Robert Morris, the 
superintendent of finance. After living 
in Philadelphia six years, he purchased 
(1786) the estate of Morrisania from his 
brother, and made it his residence after- 
wards. Prominent in the convention that 
framed the national Constitution, he put 
that instrument into the literary shape 
in which it was adopted. In 1791 he 
was sent to London as private agent of 
the United States, and from 1792 to 


1794 was American minister to France. He 
had seen many of the phases of the 
French Revolution, and with a tantalizing 
coolness had pursued Washington’s policy 
of neutrality towards France and Eng- 
land. This course offended the ardent 
French republicans, and when making 
out the letters recalling Genet, the com- 
mittee of public safety, in which Robes- 
pierre and his associates were predomi- 
nant, solicited the recall of Morris. For 
reasons of policy the President complied, 


but accompanied the letter of recall with 
a private one, expressing his satisfaction 
with Morris’s diplomatie conduct. This 
letter, sent by a British vessel, fell into 
the hands of the French government, and 
greatly increased the suspicion with which 
the American administration was regard- 
ed. To allay that suspicion, Washington 
sent Monroe, an avowed friend of the 
French Revolutionists, as Morris’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Morris afterwards travelled 
in Europe, and in 1798 returned to the 
United States. In 1800 he was chosen 
United States Senator. He was one of 
the early advocates of the construction 
of the Erie Canal, and chairman of the 
canal commission from 1810 until his 
death in Morrisania, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1816. 
Morris, Lewis, statesman; born in 
New York City, in 1671; son of Richard 
Morris, an officer in Cromwell’s army, 
who, after settling in New York, purchased 
(1650) the tract on which Morrisania was 
subsequently built. Lewis was judge of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, and 
a member of the council; for several years 
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was chief-justice of New York and New 
Jersey, and governor of New Jersey from 
1738 to 1746. He died in Kingsbury, N. J., 
May 21, 1746. His son, Roperr Hunter 
(born about 1700; died Jan. 27, 1764), 
was chief-justice of New Jersey for twenty 
years, and for twenty-six years one of the 
council. 

Morris, Lewis, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Morrisania, 
N. Y., in 1726; graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1746, and was in Congress in 
1775, serving on some of the most im- 
portant committees. To him was assigned 
the delicate task of detaching the Western 
Indians from the British interest, and 
early in 1776 he resumed his seat in Con- 
gress. His fine estate near New York 
was laid waste by the British. In 1777 he 
left Congress, was in the State legislat- 
ure, and became major-general of the mili- 
tia. Three of his sons were soldiers in the 
Continental army. He died in Morrisania, 
iN. Y., dan. 22, 1798. 

Morris, Rozpert, financier, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; born 
in England, Jan. 20, 1734; came to Ameri- 
ca at the age of thirteen years; entered 
the mercantile house of Charles Willing, 


ROBERT MORRIS. 


of Philadelphia, and in 1754 entered into 
partnership with his son. At the begin- 
ning of the Revolution it was the largest 
commercial house in Philadelphia. Mr. 


Morris espoused the cause of the colonies, 
and was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775. On July 2, 1776, he voted 
against the resolution for independence, 
and on the 4th he refused to vote on the 
Declaration because he considered the 
movement premature. When it was adopt- 
ed, he signed it. 

Hard money was lacking to pay the 
bounties offered by the Congress when 
Washington attempted to recruit his army 
(December, 1776). It was an urgent ne- 
cessity at a critical moment. The Con- 
gress had just ordered the issue of $5,000,- 
000 in paper money, but the credit of that 
body was already so low that many good 
republicans refused to take that currency. 
Washington applied to Morris, whose 
credit stood high as well as his skill 
as a financier, for a large sum in hard 
money. Morris doubted his ability to 
raise it. In a desponding mood he left 
his counting-room at a late hour, musing, 
as he walked, on the subject of the requisi- 
tion. He met a wealthy member of the 
Society of Friends, to whom he made 
known his wants. “ Robert, what secu- 
rity canst thou give?” asked the Friend. 
“My note and my honor,’ Morris re- 
plied. “Thou shalt have it!” was the 
response of the Quaker; and the next 
day Morris wrote to Washington, “I was 
up early this morning to despatch a sup- 
ply of $50,000 to your excellency.” 

He served in Congress at different times 
during the war, and at the same time was 
largely engaged in managing the financial 
affairs of the country, making use of 
his personal credit to support the public 
credit. With other citizens he establish- 
ed a bank in Philadelphia in 1780, by 
which means the army was largely sus- 
tained. In 1781 he supplied almost every- 
thing to carry on the campaign against 
Cornwallis. When Washington received 
a letter from Count de Grasse saying 
that he could not yet leave the West In- 
dies, Morris was at headquarters at Dobb’s 
Ferry with Richard Peters, secretary of 
the board of war. The commander-in- 
chief was sorely disappointed, for he saw 
little chance of success against the Brit- 
ish at New York without the aid of a 
French fleet. He instantly conceived the 
campaign against Cornwallis. Turning 
to Peters, he said, “ What can you do 
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for me?” “With money, everything; 
without it, nothing,’ replied the secre- 
tary, at the same time turning an anx- 
ious look towards Morris, who compre- 
hended the expression. “Let me know 
the sum you want,” said the superintend- 
ent of finance. Washington soon handed 
him estimates. Morris borrowed $20,000 
from the French commander, promising 
to repay it in October. The arrival of 
Colonel Laurens (Aug. 25) at Boston with 
a part of the subsidy of over $1,000,000 
from France for which he had negotiated 
enabled Morris to keep his engagement. 

Appointed superintendent of finance 
and Secretary of the Treasury under the 
Confederation in 178], he served until 
1784, when the fiscal affairs of the coun- 
try were placed in the hands of three 
commissioners. As superintendent of 
finance he proposed a scheme for funding 
the public debt of the United States in 
1782, and to provide for the regular pay- 
ment of the interest on it. For these 
purposes he proposed a very moderate 
land-tax, a poll-tax, and an excise on dis- 
tilled liquors. He also proposed to add 
to the sum thus raised 5 per cent. of 
the duties on imports, if the States would 
consent to it, and to reserve the back 
public lands as security for new loans 
in Europe. This plan, if carried out, it 
was thought, would establish the public 
credit. But the jealous States would not 
give their consent. He assisted in fram- 
ing the national Constitution, and was 
chosen the first United States Senator 
for Pennsylvania under it. Washington 
offered him the Secretaryship of the Treas- 
ury, but he declined it. In 1784 he, in 
partnership with Gouverneur Morris, sent 
to Canton, China, the first American ship 
ever seen in that port. Entering into 
land speculations in his old age, he lost 
his fortune, and was in prison for debt 
for some time. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 8, 1806. 

Morris, Roar, military officer; born in 
Hngland, Jan. 28, 1717; entered the royal 
army as captain in 1745; accompanied 
Braddock in his unfortunate expedition in 
1755; served under Loudoun in 1757, and 
in 1758 married Mary Phillipse, heiress to 
the Phillipse Manor, N. Y. He served 
with distinction under Wolfe, and was 
with him in the siege of Quebee in 1759. 


Morris (holding the rank of major) re- 
tired from the army in 1764, and took 
a seat in the executive council of New 
York late in that year. Adhering to the 
British crown, when the Revolution came 
his property and that of his wife were con- 
fiscated, and at the peace he retired, with 
his family, to England, where he died, 
Sept. 13, 1794. 

Morris, Staats Lone, military officer ; 
born at Morrisania, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1728; 
brother of Lewis Morris, the signer. In 
1756 he was a captain in the British army, 
and in 1761 was lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of Highlanders. He was a brig- 
adier-general as early as 1763, and in 1796 
had reached the rank of general. The 
next year he was made governor of Que- 
bee. His first wife was the Duchess of 
Gordon. He died in 1800. 

Morris, THomaAs, jurist; born in Au- 
gusta county, Va., Jan. 3, 1776; removed 
to Ohio in 1795; admitted to the bar of 
Ohio in 1804; was a member of the legis- 
lature in 1806-30; elected judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State in 1830; and 
United States Senator in 1832. In 1844 
the Liberal party nominated him for Vice- 
President on the ticket with James G. 
Birney. He died in Bethel, O., Dee. 7, 
1844. 

Morris, WitiiAM HopxKins, military 
officer; born in New York City, April 22, 
1825; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1851; commissioned 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862; 
and brevetted major-general in 1865. He 
designed a repeating carbine in 1869. His 
publications include A System of Infantry 
Tactics; and Tactics for Infantry, armed 
with Breech-loading or Magazine Rifles. 
He died in North Long Branch, N. J., 
Aug. 26, 1900. 

Morris, WirLtAM WALTON, military 
officer; born in Ballston Springs, N. Y., 
Aug. 31, 1801; graduated at West Point 
in 1820, and served against the Ind- 
ians under Colonel Leavenworth in 1823; 
gained promotion to major for services 
in the Seminole War, and to colonel in 
1861. He served under Taylor in the war 
against Mexico, and was military governor 
of both Tampico and Puebla. When the 
Civil War broke out he was in command 
at Fort McHenry, where he defied the 
threatening Confederates, and promptly 
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turned the guns of the fort menacingly 
on the city during the riots in Baltimore, 
April 19, 1861. He was brevetted briga- 
dier-general in June, 1862, and major-gen- 
eral in December, 1865. He died in Balti- 
more, Md., Dee. 11, 1865. See BaALrrMorE; 
McHenry, Forr. 

Morrison, WiLttAmM RArLs, statesman; 
born in Monroe county, IIl., Sept. 14, 1825; 
private in Mexican War; member of the 
State legislature, 1857-59 (speaker, 
1859) ; colonel of the 49th Illinois U.S. V., 
1861-63; member of Congress, 1860-65 
and 1873-87; author of the bill known as 
the horizontal, or Morrison, tariff bill; 
inter-State commerce commissioner, 1887- 
97. 

Morristown, ENCAMPMENT AT. After the 
battle at Princeton, June 3, 1777, Wash- 
ington led his wearied troops to Morris- 
town, N. J., and placed them in winter 


ranks of his army were rapidly filled by 
volunteers; and when the campaign open- 
ed in June, his foreey which numbered 
about 8,000 when he left headquarters at 
Morristown in May, had swelled to 14,- 
000. He had maintained through the 
winter and spring a line of cantonments 
from the Delaware River to the Hudson 
Highlands. Washington and his army 
again encamped at Morristown in the win- 
ter of 1779-80. In 1777 his headquarters 
were at Freeman’s Tavern; in 1780 he oc- 
cupied as such the fine mansion in the 
suburbs of the village belonging to the 
widow Ford. The building was purchased 
several years ago for the purpose of pre- 
serving it, by a patriotic association, 
which has gathered within it a large and 
interesting collection of Revolutionary 
relics. 

Morse, Hpwarpd SYLVESTEL, educator; 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN, IN 1850 


encampment. There he issued a proc- 
lamation requiring the inhabitants who 
had taken British protection to abandon 
their allegiance to the King or go within 
the British lines. Hundreds joined his 
standard in consequence. From that en- 
campment he sent out armed parties, who 
confined the British in New Jersey to three 
points on the sea-shore of the State, and 
the commonwealth was pretty thoroughly 
purged of Toryism before the spring. The 


born in Portland, Me., June 18, 1838; 
studied under Professor Agassiz at the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard; 
was Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology in Bowdoin College in 1871- 
74: and Professor of Zoology in the Im- 
perial University at Tokio, Japan, in 
1877-80. He is an authority on Japanese 
ceramics, and a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American ‘Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
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the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and other scientific organ- 
izations. He is the author of Japanese 


Homes and Their Surroundings; First 
Book of Zoology, and numerous papers on 
zoology, ethnology, and archeology. 
Morse, Jepiprai, theologian and geog- 
rapher; born in Woodstock, Conn., Aug. 
23, 1761; graduated at Yale College in 
1783, and was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1789. In the twenty-third 
year of his age he prepared a small geog- 
raphy, which was the first ever published 
in America. This was followed by larger 
geographies and gazetteers of the United 
States, with the help of Jeremy Belknap, 


the historian, Thomas Hutchins, the 
geographer, and Ebenezer Hazen. For 


thirty years Mr. Morse was without an 
important competitor in this field of 
literature, and translations of his works 
were made into the French and German 
languages. Dr. Morse was a_ life-long 
polemical theologian, and combated Unita- 
rianism in New England most sturdily. In 
1805 he established the Panoplist, and was 
prominent in founding the Andover 
Theological Seminary. His persistent op- 
position to liberalism in religion brought 
upon him much persecution, which af- 
fected his naturally delicate health, and 
he resigned his pastoral charge in 1820. 
In 1822 he was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment to visit the Indian tribes on the 
Northwestern frontiers. He published 
(1804) A Compendious History of New 
England; and in 1824 a History of the 
American Revolution. He also published 
twenty-five special sermons. He died in 
New Haven, June 9, 1826. 

Morse, Joun Torrey, author; born in 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 9, 1840; graduated at 
Howard College in 1860; lecturer on his- 
tory there in 1876-79. His publications 
include Treatise on the Law Relating to 
Banks and Banking; Law of Arbitration 
and Award; Famous Trials; Life of Alew- 
ander Hamilton; Life and Letters of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes; Abraham Lincoln; 
John Quincy Adams; Thomas Jefferson; 
John Adams; Benjamin Franklin, ete. 

Morse, SamurL FINLEY Breesp, artist 
and inventor; born in Charlestown, Mass., 
April 27, 1791; was son of Jedidiah 
Morse; graduated at Yale College in 


1810, and went to England with Washing- 
ton Allston in 1811, where he studied 
painting under Benjamin West. In 1813 
he receiyed the gold medal of the Adelphi 
Society of Arts for an original model of 


SS 


a Dying Hercules, his first attempt in 
On his return home in 1815 he 
practised painting, chiefly in portraiture, 
in Boston, Charleston (8S. C.), and in New 
York, where, in 1824—25, he laid the foun- 
dation of the National Academy of Design, 
organized in 1826, of which he was the 
first president, and in which place he con- 
tinued for sixteen years. While he was 
abroad the second time (1829-32), he was 
elected Professor of the Literature of the 
Arts of Design in the University of the 
City of New York. 

Previous to his leaving home he had be- 
come familiar with the subject of electro- 
magnetism by intimate personal inter- 
course with Prof. James Freeman Dana. 
On his return passage from Europe in 
1832 in the ship Sully, in conversation 
with others concerning recent electric and 
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magnetic experiments in France, Professor 
Morse conceived the idea of an electro- 
magnetic and chemical recording telegraph 
as 1t now exists. Before the close of that 
year, a part of the apparatus was con- 
structed in New York. In 1835 he had a 
mile of telegraph wire, producing satis- 
factory results, in a room at the univer- 
sity, and in September, 1837, he exhibited 
it to some friends. The same year he 
entered into a contract with A. H. Varn 
(q. v.), who supplied money for experi- 
ments, and made many improvements in 
the apparatus. Morse filed a caveat at 
the Patent Office in Washington, and 
asked Congress to give him pecuniary aid 
to build an experimental line from that 
city to Baltimore. <A favorable report 
was made by the House committee, but 
nothing else was done at that session. 
With seanty pecuniary means, he strug- 
gled on four years longer; and on the last 
evening of the session of 1842-43 his 
hopes were extinguished, for 180 bills be- 
fore his were to be acted upon in the 
course of a few hours. The next morning 
he was cheered with the announcement 
by a young daughter of the commissioner 
of patents (Ellsworth) that at near the 
midnight hour Congress had made an ap- 
propriation of $30,000. The first news 
message over the wires was sent on May 
1, 1844, from Annapolis to Washington, 
announcing the nomination of Henry Clay 
by the Whig convention at Baltimore. 

When the line was completed between 
Washington and _ Baltimore, Professor 
Morse, at Washington, sent to his assist- 
ant, Henry T. Rogers, in Baltimore, the 
first message, “ What hath God wrought!” 
suggested by the fair young friend of the 
inventor. At that time the Democratic 
National Convention was in session at 
Baltimore, and the first public message 
flashed over the completed line was the 
announcement of the nomination of James 
Kx. Polk for President. So was given the 
assurance that the great experiment had 
resulted in a perfect demonstration not 
only of the marvellous ability, but of the 
immense value, of the discovery and in- 
vention. With that perception came viola- 
tions of the inventor’s rights, and for a 
long series of years most vexatious and 
expensive litigation. 

But Morse triumphed everywhere, and 
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he received most substantial testimonials 
of the profound respect which his great 
discovery and invention had won for him. 
In 1846 Yale College conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1848 the Sultan 
of Turkey gave him the decoration of the 
Nishan Iftikar. Gold medals for scientific 
merit were given him by the King of 
Prussia, the King of Wiirtemberg, and the 
Emperor of Austria. In 1856 he received 
from the Emperor of the French the cross 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. In 
1857 the King of Denmark gave him the 
cross of Knight Commander of the first 
class of the Danebrog. In 1858 the Queen 
of Spain presented him the cross of 
Knight Commander of the Order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic; the King of Italy gave 
him the cross of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, 
and from the King of Portugal he received 
the cross of the Order of the Tower and 
the Sword. A banquet was given him in 
London (1856) by British telegraph com- 
panies, and in Paris (1858) by the 
American colony, representing nearly 
every State in the Union. Im the latter 
part of that year, after a telegraphic 
cable had been laid under the Atlantic 
Ocean (see ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH), repre- 
sentatives of France, Russia, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, the Papal States, and Turkey met 
in Paris, at the suggestion of the Emperor 
of the French, and voted to him about 
$80,000 in gold as a personal reward for 
his labors. In 1868 (Dee. 29) the citizens 
of New York gave him a public dinner, 
and in 1871 a bronze statue of him was 
erected in Central Park, N. Y., by the 
voluntary contributions of telegraph em- 
ployés. William Cullen Bryant unveiled 
the statue in June, 1871, and that evening, 
at a public reception of the inventor at 
the Academy of Music, Professor Morse, 
with one of the instruments first employed 
on the Baltimore and Washington line, 
sent a message of greeting to all the cities 
of the continent, and to several in the East- 
ern Hemisphere. The last public act per- 
formed by Professor Morse was the un- 
veiling of the bronze statue of Franklin in 
Printing House Square, New York, Jan. 
17, 1872. Professor Morse made the ac- 
quaintance of Daguerre in Paris in 1839, 
and from drawings furnished him by the 
latter he constructed the first daguerro- 
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type apparatus and took the first “sun- 
pictures’ ever made in America. Some 
of the first plates are now in the posses- 
sion of Vassar College. He died in New 
York City, April 2, 1872. 

Morse, SipNey Epwarps, journalist; 
born in Charlestown, Mass., Feb. 7, 1794; 
brother of Samuel F. B.; graduated at 
Yale College in 1811, and in the next 
two years he wrote a series of newspaper 
articles against the multiplication of new 
States in the South. He studied law in 
Litchfield, Conn., and in 1815 established 
the Boston Recorder, the first religious 
newspaper issued in America. He pre- 
pared a geography for schools; and in 
1823, in connection with his younger 
brother (Richard Cary), he founded the 
New York Observer, the oldest weekly 
newspaper in New York City. In 1834 he 
invented a process for making maps and 
outline pictures to be printed topo- 
graphically, which he named cerography. 
It was first used in making a geography 
for schools, of which more than 100,000 
copies were printed and disposed of the 
first year. The last years of his life were 
devoted to the inventing and perfecting of 
a bathometer for rapid explorations of the 
depths of the sea. He died in New York 
City, Dee. 24, 1871. 

Mortar, a short cannon with a large 
bore and short chamber for throwing 
bombs; said to have been used at Naples 
in 1435, and first made in England in 
1543. On Oct. 19, 1857, a colossal mortar, 
constructed by Robert Mallet, was tried at 
Woolwich, England; with a charge of 70 
pounds it threw a shell weighing 2,550 
pounds 114 miles horizontally, and about 
%, of a mile in height. 

Morton, or Mourt, Grorar, author; 
born in York, England, in 1585; became 
a Puritan in 1600; settled in Leyden, Hol- 
land, and acted as agent for the Puritans 
in London till 1620. He then went to 
New England, taking reinforcements to 
the Pilgrims in Plymouth. He was the 
author of Mourt’s Relation of the Begin- 
ning and Proceeding of the English Plan- 
tation settled at Plymouth in New Eng- 
land. He died about 1628. 

Morton, Henry, physicist; born in New 
York City, Dec. 11, 1837; graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1857; 
took a post-graduate course in chemistry, 


and studied law; became instructor in 
chemistry and physics in the Protestant 
Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia; 
chosen resident secretary of the Franklin 
Institute in 1864; was a founder of the 
Philadelphia Dental College, and its first 
Professor of Chemistry; Professor of Phys- 
ics and Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1867-68, and of Chemis- 
try alone in 1869-70; and was chosen pres- 
ident of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
in Hoboken, N. J., in 1870. In 1868 he 
oiganized and conducted the expedition to 
observe and photograph the total solar 
eclipse in Iowa; in 1873 was elected a 
member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence; in 1878-86 was a member of the 
United States light-house board, succeed- 
ing Prof. Joseph Henry. Dr. Morton is 
widely known as an expert in questions re- 
lating to chemistry, electricity, and other 
branches of physics. He edited the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute in 1867-70, 
and, besides many researches in chemistry 
and physics, has published a translation 
of the trilingual hieroglyphic inscription 
of the Rosetta stone, and with Prof. A. R. 
leeds, The Student’s Practical Chemistry. 
He gave $67,000 towards the endowment 
of Stevens Institute, and in 1900 a power- 
house for the new Carnegie Labora- 
tory. He died in New York City, May 9, 
1902. 

Morton, JAMES Sr. Crater, military offi- 
cer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 
1829; graduated at West Point in 1851; 
and was employed by Congress to ex- 
plore a railroad route across the Isthmus, 
in Central America, through the Chiriqui 
country in 1860. He superintended the 
fortifying of the Tortugas in March, 1861, 
and was made chief engineer of the Army 
of the Ohio in May, 1862. Rosecrans 
placed him in command of the pioneer 
brigade late in that year, and he rendered 
efficient service in the battle of Stone 
River. He was wounded at Chickamauga ; 
was chief engineer of the 9th Army Corps 
in the Richmond campaign in 1864; and 
was killed while leading an attack on Pe- 
tersburg, June 17, 1864. General Morton 
was author of a Manual on Fortifications 
and other engineering works. 

Morton, Jonn, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born in Ridley, Pa., 
in 1724; was of Swedish descent. A well- 
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educated man, he was for many years 
member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
and its speaker from 1772 to 1775. He 
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was a delegate to the Sramp AcT CONGRESS 
(q. v.) in 1765, and became a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the province. Mr. Mor- 
ton was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1776, and voted for the 
Declaration of Independence. He assisted 
in the first formation of the Articles of 
Confederation, and died in April, 1777. 

Morton, JULIUS STERLING, agricultu- 
Tist; born in Adams, ,N. Y., April 22, 
1832; graduated at Union College in 1854; 
removed to Nebraska City; was the origi- 
nator of Arpor Day (gq. v.); acting gov- 
ernor of Nebraska in 1858; and Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture in 1893. 
He died at Lake Forest, Ill., April 27, 
1902. 

Morton, Levi Parsons, banker; born in 
Shoreham, Vt., May 16, 1824, and settled 
in New York City in 1854. He founded the 
banking-house of Morton, Bliss & Co., in 
New York City. and that of Morton, Rose 
& Co., in London, in 1863, firms that were 
active in the syndicates that negotiated 
United States bonds, and in the payment 
of the Geneva award of $15,500,000, and 
the Halifax fishery award of $5,500,000. 
Besides attaining wealth as a banker, he 
took interest in politics, and was Repub- 
lican Congressman from New York in 
1879-81. In the latter year he accepted 


from President Garfield the appointment 
of minister to France, where he remained 
until 1885, exerting his influence, among 
other duties, to secure the entrance into 
France of American pork products. The 
nomination of Benjamin Harrison for 
President in 1888 called for the selection 
of a New-Yorker for the second place 
on the ticket. Mr. Morton received the 
nomination, was elected, and served from 
1889 to 1893. He was governor of New 
York in 1895-97. 

Morton, NATHANIEL, historian, born in 
Leyden, Holland, in 1613; came to Amer- 
ica in 1623, and was secretary of the Plym- 
outh colony from 1647 until his death, 
June 29, 1685. His New Hngland Memo- 
vial was prepared chiefly from the manu- 
scripts of his uncle, Gov. WILLIAM BRAD- 
FORD (q. v.). It relates chiefly to the his- 
tory of the Plymouth colony. In 1680 he 
wrote a history of the church at Plymouth. 

Morton, OLiverR PERRY, war governor ; 
born in Saulsbury, Wayne co., Ind., Aug. 
4, 1823; was educated at the Miami Uni- 
versity, and admitted to the bar in 1847. 
in 1852 he was appointed judge of the 
Fifth Judicial District of Indiana, and was 
elected lieutenant-governor in 1860. He 
became governor in 1861, and in that office, 
during the whole Civil War, performed 
services of inestimable value. He issued 
his first war message, April 25, 1861, and 
from that time he labored incessantly for 
the salvation of the republic. In 1867 
he was elected United States Senator. He 
was appointed minister to England in 


OLIVER PERRY MORTON. 
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September, 1870, but declined the office. 


Governor Morton did more than any other 
man in the State to thwart the disloyal 
plans of the secret association in aid of 
the enemies of the government known as 
the “Order of the Golden Circle” or 
“Sons of Liberty.” He died in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Nov. 1, 1877. 

Morton, Samurt Grorce, physician; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 26, 1799. 
As early as 1834 he made a voyage to the 
West Indies in pursuit of his study of 
the diversity of the human races and the 
relations resulting from their contact. In 
1840 he was president of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. He 
was the leading ethnologist of his time; 
and his Orania Americana and Crana 
Egyptica are standard works on ethnology 
as contributions to the natural history of 
man. He had a collection of 1,512 skulls, 
of which 900 were human—the largest and 
most valuable collection in the world. He 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., May 15, 1851. 

Morton, THomMas. See SALEM. 

Morton, WitttAMmM THOMAS GREEN, 
dentist; born in Charlton, Mass., Aug. 9, 
1819. After studying dentistry in Balti- 
more in 1840, he settled in Boston in 
1842, where, while attending lectures at 
a medical college, he conceived the idea 
that sulphuric ether might be used to alle- 
viate pain. Assured of its safety by ex- 
periments on himself, he first adminis- 
tered it successfully in his dental practice 
Sept. 30, 1846, extracting a firmly rooted 
tooth without pain. At the request of Dr. 
John C. Warren, ether was administered 
to a man in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, from whose groin a vascular 
tumor was removed while the patient was 
unconscious. Dr. Morton obtained a patent 
for his discovery in November, 1846, 
under the name of “ Letheon,” offering, 
however, free rights to all charitable in- 
stitutions; but the government appropri- 
ated his discovery to its use without eom- 
pensation. Other claimants arose, notably 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson and Horace Wells, 
and he suffered great persecution in pri- 
vate and before Congress. His business 
was ruined, and at the end of eight years 
of ineffectual struggle to procure from 
Congress remuneration for his discovery 
he and his family were left in poverty. 
Llonorable medical men of Boston, New 


York, and Philadelphia assigned to Dr. 
Morton the credit of the great discovery 
— ‘the most important benefaction ever 
made by man to the human race ’’—and 


said so by signing an appeal for a na- 


tional testimonial to him. He died in 
New York City, July 15, 1868, and the 
same year a monument was erected in the 
Publie Gardens, Boston, to perpetuate his 
discovery. 

Mosby, JoHN SINGLETON, lawyer; born 
in Powhatan county, Va., Dec. 6, 1833; 
graduated at the University of Virginia 
in 1852, and admitted to the bar in 
1855. He practised at Bristol, Va., in 
1855-61. In the latter year he entered the 
Confederate army as a private, but a little 
later became adjutant of the lst Virginia 
Cavalry. He was colonel in 1862-65 of 
Mosby’s Partisan Rangers, an independent 
cavalry command, which caused the Union 
army much trouble by destroying supply 
trains, cutting communications, capturing 
outposts, ete. After the war he resumed 
the practice of law in Virginia. In 1878- 
85 he was United States consul at Hong- 
Kong, and in the latter year he settled in 
San Francisco. He is author of War 
Reminiscences. 

Moses, BERNARD, author; born in Bur- 
lington, Conn., Aug. 27, 1846; graduated 
at the University of Michigan in 1870; be- 
came Professor of History and Political 
Kconomy in the University of California 
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in 1876. He is the author of Politics 
(with W. W. Crane) ; Federal Government 
in Switzerland; Democracy and Social 
Growth in America; Establishment of 
Spanish Rule in America, ete. 

Mosquito Coast, a region of Central 
America, lying east of the state of Nica- 


ragua, with a coast-line of about 250 
miles on the Caribbean Sea. The Ind- 
ians of this coast were long under 
protection of the British, who held 
Belize and a group of islands in the 


Bay of Honduras. The jealousy of the 
United States was aroused. In April, 
1850, the two governments covenanted not 
“to occupy or fortify or colonize, or as- 
sume or exercise any dominion over, any 
part of Central America.” In 1855 the 
United States charged the British govern- 
ment with infraction of the treaty; but 
the latter agreed to cede the disputed ter- 
ritory to Honduras, with some reservation. 
Subsequently there was considerable fric- 
tion between the United States and the 
British authorities, chiefly growing out 
of commercial affairs; Great Britain took 
Chief Clarence under its protection; and 
in 1894 the Mosquito Reservation was an- 
nexed to the republic of Nicaragua un- 


der the name of the Department of 
Zelaya. See NICARAGUA. 


Mother Ann. See Len, ANN. 

Mother Goose, the alleged author of a 
collection of popular nursery rhymes. 
Mrs. Goose was of a wealthy family in 
Boston, Mass. Her eldest daughter mar- 
ried Thomas Fleet, an enterprising printer, 
and Mrs. Goose lived with them. When 
their first child was born she was delight- 
ed, and spent nearly the whole time in 
singing songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her youth, to please the baby. 
The unmusical sounds annoyed everybody, 
and especially Fleet, who loved quiet. He 
remonstrated, coaxed, scolded, and ridi- 
eculed, but in vain. He could not suppress 
the old lady; so he resolved to turn the an- 
noyance to account by gathering up and 
publishing the songs, ditties, and nonsensi- 
cal jingles of his mother-in-law, and pun- 
ishing her by attaching her name to them. 
In 1719 they were published in ‘“ Pudding 
Lane” (afterwards Devonshire Street), 
Boston, with the title of Songs for the 
Nursery; or, Mother Goose’s Melodies for 
Children. 


Mother of Presidents, a name popular- 
ly given to Virginia, which has furnished 
six Presidents of the United States—name- 
ly, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Harrison, and Taylor. It is also eall- 
ed ‘‘ Mother of States,” as it was the first 
settled of the original thirteen States that 
formed the Union. 

Motley, Joun Loriropr, historian and 
diplomatist; born in Dorchester, Mass., 
April 15, 1814; graduated at Harvard 
University in 1831, and afterwards spent 
a year at the universities of Géttingen and 
Berlin; travelled in Italy, and, returning, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1836. He wrote two historical novels— 


LOTHROP 


JOHN MOTLEY. 

Master’s Hope (1839) and Merry Mount 
(1849). In 1840 he was secretary to the 
American legation in Russia; in 1861-67 
minister to Austria; and in 1869-70 minis- 
ter to Great Britain. He became interest- 
ed in the history of Holland, and embarked 
for Europe in 1851 to gather materials for 
his great work, The History of the Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, which was published 
in London and New York in 1856. In 
1861 he published The United Netherlands 
(2 volumes, enlarged to 4 volumes in 1867). 
This work was followed, in 1874, by The 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Ad- 
vocate of Holland, with a View of the 
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Primary Causes of the Thirty Years’ War. 
On his recall from London he revisited 
Holland in pursuit of historical studies. 
He afterwards went to England, where he 
died near Dorchester, May 29, 1877. 

Mott, GersHom, military officer; born 
near Trenton, N. J., April 7, 1822; was 
a second lieutenant in the 10th United 
States Infantry in the war with Mexico. 
He was lieutenant-colonel of the 5th New 
Jersey Volunteers that hastened to the 
field in 1861, and, as colonel, served with 
distinction in the campaign on _ the 
Peninsula. He was promoted brigadier- 
general in September, 1862, and was 
wounded in the battle of Manassas. At 
Chaneellorsville he commanded a New 
Jersey brigade in Sickles’s division, and 
was again wounded. He also distinguished 
himself in the battle of Gettysburg. In 
the operations before Petersburg in 1864- 
65 he commanded a division of the 3d 
Corps, and while in pursuit of Lee was 
again wounded. After the war he was 
major-general commanding the National 
Guard of New Jersey, State treasurer, and 
keeper of the State prison. He died in 
New York City, May 29, 1884. 

Mott, Lucretia, reformer; born in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., Jan. 3, 1793. In 1818 she 
became a preacher among the Friends, a 
most earnest advocate of temperance, 
pleaded for the freedom of the slaves, and 
was one of the active founders of the 
American Anti-slavery Society in Phila- 
delphia in 1833. She died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Noy. 11, 1880. 

Mott, VALENTINE, surgeon; born in 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 20, 
1785; studied medicine and surgery in 
London and Edinburgh, and on his return 
in 1809 was appointed to the chair of 
Surgery in Columbia College, and subse- 
quently in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York, and the Rutgers 
Medical College. The eminent Sir Astley 
Cooper said: “Dr. Mott has performed 
more of the great operations than any 
man living or that ever did live.’ He 
died in New York City, April 26, 1865. 

Motte, Repecca, heroine; daughter of 
Mr. Brewton, an Englishman; married 
Jacob Motte, a South Carolina planter, 
in 1758, and was the mother of six 
children. Left a widow of fortune at 
about the beginning of the Revolution- 


ary War, she resided in a fine mansion 
near the Santee River, from which she 
was driven by British, who fortified the 


FORT MOTTE. 


building and named it Fort Motte. Marion 
and Lee approached with a considerable 
force, but having no artillery, could not 
dislodge the garrison. What was to be 
done had to be done quickly, for other 
posts required their attention. Only by 
setting the house on fire could the British 


be driven out. To this method Mrs. 
Motte gave her cheerful assent. She 
brought. an Indian bow and arrows. To 


the latter lighted combustibles were affix- 
ed, and an expert fired the arrows into 


REBECCA MOTTE. 


the roof of the dwelling. It was soon 
in a blaze, when the garrison were com- 
pelled to sally out and surrender. The 
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patriotic owner then regaled both Ameri- 
can and British officers at her table. 

Moulton, Josreepu Wuurr, historian; 
born in Stratford, Conn., in June, 1789; 
practised law in Buffalo and in New York 
City; and afterwards removed to Roslyn, 
N. Y., where he engaged entirely in his- 
torical research. His publications include 
A History of the State of New York (with 
‘John V. N. Yates) ; Chancery Practice of 
New York; View of the City of New 
Orange as it was in 1673, ete. He died in 
Roslyn, N. Y., April 20, 1875. 

Moulton, Lovutise CHANDLER, author; 
born in Pomfret, Conn., April 10, 1835; 
married William U. Moulton in 1855. Her 
writings include This, That, and the 
Other; Juno Clifford; Firelight Stories; 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors; Miss Eyre 
from Boston and Others; In the Garden 
of Dreams (poems) ; Random Rambles ; 
Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere, ete. 
She edited the Last Harvest and Garden 
Secrets, and the collected poems (with 
biography) of Philip Bourke. She also 
edited a volume of selections from Ar- 
thur O’Shaughnessy, with a biographical 
sketch. 

Moultrie, WILLIAM, military officer; 
born in South Carolina in 1731; was cap- 
tain of infantry in the Cherokee War; 


WILLIAM MOULTRIE, 


member of the Provincial Congress from 
St. Helena parish in 1775, and was made 
colonel of the 2d South Carolina Regi- 


ment in June of that year. He gained 
great fame by his defence of Fort Sulli- 
van (see CHARLESTON), in Charleston 
Harbor. In September, 1776, he was made 
a brigadier-general. He was engaged in 
the local service, and in May, 1779, with 
1,000 militia, opposed the advance of Pre- 
vost upon Charleston, which he held until 
Lincoln relieved him. He was distinguish- 
ed at the siege of Charleston in 1780, was 
made a prisoner, and remained so until 
1782, when he was exchanged for Bur- 
goyne. While a prisoner he wrote his 
Memoirs, published in 1802. In October 
of that year, he was promoted major-gen- 
eral, and was governor of South Carolina 
in 1785-86 and 1794-96. He died in 
Charleston, 8. C., Sept. 27, 1805. 
Moultrie, Fort, Seizure or. Major 
Anderson abandoned weaker Fort Moul- 
trie, and went to stronger Fort Sumter, 
on the evening of Dec. 26, 1860. He left 
officers and men to spike the guns, burn 
the carriages, and cut down the flag-staff, 
that no other banner might occupy the 
place of the national flag. The bewildered 
citizens of Charleston saw the smoke of 
the burning carriages at dawn, and when, 
they knew its origin, the disunionists were 
greatly exasperated. The Secession con- 
vention requested Governor Pickens to take 
possession of the government property in 
and around Charleston. The arsenal, into 
which Floyd had crowded arms, was seized 
in the name of the State of South Caro- 
lina, and thus 70,000 stand of arms and a 
vast amount of stores, valued at $500,000, 
were placed in the hands of the enemies of 
the government. Men of Charleston, 
equipped with these weapons, went in two 
armed steam-vessels and. seized Castle 
Pinckney (which was surrendered by its 
commander, N. L. Coste), and took pos- 
session of dismantled Fort Moultrie in the 
name of “the sovereign State of South 
Carolina.” The fort was strengthened, 
new breastworks were constructed, and 
heavy guns were mounted. 
Mound-builders, the name given to an 
unknown people who inhabited the central 
portion of North America at an unknown 
period in its history. They have left 
traces of agriculture and skill in arts, 
and evidences of having attained to a con- 
siderable degree of civilization. All over 
the continent between the great range of 
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hills extending from the northern part of 
Vermont far towards the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains, traces of this 
mysterious people are found in the re- 
mains of earthworks, exceedingly numer- 
ous, especially in the region northward 


The evidently military works sometimes 
occupy hundreds of acres of land, and con- 
sist of circumyallations. On these walls 
ancient forest trees are now growing. The 
sepulchral mounds are sometimes 60 feet 
in height, and always contain human re- 


GREAT EARTHWORK NEAR 


of the Ohio River. These consist of, evi- 
dently, military works, places of sepul- 
ture, places of sacrifice, and mounds in the 
forms of animals, such as the buffalo, 
eagle, turtle, serpent, lizard, alligator, ete. 
It is estimated that more than- 10,000 
mounds and more than 2,000 earth enclos- 
ures are in the State of Ohio alone. 

One of the most interesting of these 
earth-enclosures is near Newark, in the 
midst of the primeval forest. It is com- 
posed of a continuous mound that sweeps 
in a perfect circle a mile in circumference, 
broken only by the entrance to it, as seen 
in the foreground of the engraving, where 
the banks, higher than elsewhere, turn 
outward for 50 feet or more, and form a 
magnificent gateway. The embankment 
averages 15 or 20 feet in height, and is 
covered with beech, maple, and hickory 
trees of every size, indicating the origin 
of the structure to be far more remote 
{han the advent of the Kuropeans in Amer- 
ica. The ditch from which the earth was 
thrown is within the embankment, ex- 
tending entirely around it, showing that 
the work was not a fortification. In the 
centre of the area (which is_ perfectly 
level and covered with forest trees) is a 
slight elevation, in the form of a spread- 
eagle, covering many yards, which is 
called the Eagle Mound. 


NEWARK. 


mains, accompanied by earthen vessels and 
copper trinkets. Some of the vessels ex- 
hibit considerable skill in the art of de- 
sion. In some of these have been found 
the charred remains of human_ bodies, 
showing that these people practised crema- 
tion. The sacrificial mounds, on which 
temples probably stood, are truncated pyr- 
amids, with graded approaches to the 
tops, like those found by the Spaniards in 
Central America and Mexico. The animal 
mounds usually rise only a few feet above 
the surface of the surrounding country. 
Some of these cover a large area, but con- 
jecture is puzzled in endeavoring to deter- 
mine their uses. The great Serpent 
Mound, in Adams county, O., is 1,000 feet 
in length; and in Licking county, O., is 
Alligator Mound, 250 feet in length and 50 
feet in breadth. The Grave Creek Sepul- 
chral Mound, not far from Wheeling, W. 
Va., is 70 feet in height and 900 feet in 
circumference. 

The great age of these sepulchral 
mounds is attested, not only by the im- 
mense forest trees that grow upon them, 
but by the condition of human bones found 
in them, which do not admit of their re- 
moval, as they crumble into dust on ex- 
posure to the air. Bones in British 
tumuli, or mounds, older than the Chris- 
tian era, are frequently taken out and re- 
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main entire. The supposed military 
works, more than any others, show the 
forecast of the soldier and the skill of the 
engineer. Their works of circumvallation 
also show a degree of mathematical knowl- 
edge very remarkable. These are usually 
upon table-lands, and often extend, in 
groups, several miles, but are connected 
with each other. The groups are made up 
of squares, circles, and other mathemati- 
cal figures, which range from 250 to 300 
feet in diameter to a mile in circuit. 
Among the groups of cireumvallating 
mounds are sometimes seen traces of ave- 
nues of imposing width, passing between 
embankments several feet in height, and 
often }connected with the enclosed area. 
The squares and circles in these works 
are perfect squares and circles, and their 
immense size implies much engineering 
skill in their construction. They all show 
some fixed and general design, for works 
scores of miles apart seem to indicate 
a common geometrical rule in their con- 
struction. 

In Ohio, a square and two circles are 
often found combined, and they usually 
agree in this, that each of the sides of the 
squares measures exactly 1,080 feet, and 
the adjacent circles 1,700 and 800 feet, 
respectively. The moats, or ditches, found 
on the inside of these works indicate that 
they were not intended as defences, but 
may have been the enclosures of pub- 
lic parks, or the boundaries of grounds 
held sacred by a superstitious and re- 
ligious people. The mounds are divided 
by expert explorers into altar or sacrifi- 
cial mounds, sepulchral mounds, temple 
mounds, mounds of observation, and an- 
imal mounds. In the mounds, pottery, 
bronze, and stone axes, copper bracelets, 
bronze knives, flint arrow-points, and va- 
rious other implements, belonging to the 
arts of both peace and war, are found. 

Near the shores of Lake Superior are 
evidences of ancient mining for copper, 
of which the present race of Indians have 
no traditions. In a filled trench, 18 feet 
below the surface of the ground, was 
found a mass of copper weighing about 
8 tons, raised upon a frame of wood 
5 feet high, preparatory to removal. From 
these mines the ancient people, 1,000 miles 
away, evidently obtained their copper for 
making their implements and ornaments. 

Viv 


In their pottery, and especially in their 
clay pipe-bowls, may be seen figures of 
animals and of the heads of men, made 
with striking fidelity to nature. In ‘the 
representations of the human head ‘there 
is observed a noticeable similarity between 
those of the northern mound-builders and 
the sculptured heads found among the 
ruins in Yucatan. They have the same 


remarkable recession of the forehead 
and general facial angle. The Aztecs 


found in Mexico by Cortez, and the ancient 
Peruvians, whose empire was ruined by 
Pizarro, may have been the remains of 
the mound-building race, who, by some 
unknown circumstances, had been com- 
pelled to abandon their more northern 
homes and give place to a wild and savage 
race of invaders. 

Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
The Washington estate at Mount Vernon, 
Virginia, is under the care and direction 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union. The founder of the associa- 
tion, in 1854, was Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham, of South Carolina. She was the 
first regent, and was succeeded in 1873 
by Mrs. Macalester Laughton, and in 1891 
by Mrs. Justine Van Rensselaer Town- 
send, of New York (a great-granddaughter 
of Gen. Philip Schuyler, and great-great- 
granddaughter of Philip Livingston, the 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence). There are vice-regents for the sep- 
arate States. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre. LEarly 
in September, 1857, a party of immigrants 
known as “the Arkansas Company” ar- 
rived in Utah from the East, on their way 
to California. One of the Mormons. 
named Laney, then living in Utah, had 
given some food to two of the immigrants, 
and this came to the ears of certain lead- 
ing “saints.” It appears that Laney had 
some time previously been a Mormon mis- 


‘sionary, and had labored in the interest 


of his sect in Tennessee, where he was 
assailed by a mob. He was rescued by two 
men, father and son, named Aden, and 
found his way back to Utah. The two men 
to whom he had given food out of grati- 
tude were the Adens. For this act Laney 
was murdered by an “angel of death” 
at the instigation of a Mormon bishop. 
While the immigrant company were on 
their way West, the Mormon leaders, 
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among whom were Bishop Dame (who 
instigated, as Lee claimed, the murder of 
Laney), George A. Smith (then first 
counsellor of the Church and Brigham 
Young’s right-hand man), and another 
Mormon dignitary named Haight, as well 
as John D. Lee, conspired to massacre the 
entire party. The “saints” claimed that 
immigrants who had passed through Utah 
en route to California had on several oc- 
casions treated them and their people with 
indignities, had stolen or destroyed their 
property, and had given the Mormons just 
cause of complaint. The followers of 
Young and his bishops and head men 
had won over to their interests the Ind- 
jans residing near and among them, and 
had sent out Mormon runners, who gather- 
ed in the Indians to the number of sey- 
eral hundred to aid them in the butchery. 
Under the lead of the Mormons the Ind- 
dians attacked the immigrants, killing 
some and wounding many more. Then 
there was a lull in the fight. The immi- 
grants had defended themselves behind 
their wagons and in pits thrown hastily up 
in their camp. Then it was urged among 
the Mormon leaders, who held a council of 
war, that the immigrants be starved out, 
but the majority were for carrying out 
orders which were said to have been dic- 
tated by Brigham Young himself. It was 
arranged that there be a flag of truce, 
the Indians to be kept quiet until this was 
accomplished. The pilgrims responded to 
this, and were advised by the Mormons to 


put away their arms in their wagons and 
move to another point. This they did. 
The road they were to take was marked 
out, and the Mormons and Indians were 
secreted along the trail behind rocks and 
within easy range of the passing wagons. 
When the unsuspecting company were 
driving past they were halted by their 
Mormon guides, the Indians and the rest 
of the Mormons rushed in upon them, and 
despatched them, man, woman, and child. 
Only a few children escaped. The wagons 
of the unfortunates were emptied, the 
bodies of the slain were stripped and left 
nude for the time, and later were thrown 
into shallow graves in a ravine near by. 
The remains were soon scented by the 
wolves and were unearthed and made a 
horrid repast. When the military found 
the bones they gave them a decent burial, 
and some one carved on a rude stone 
raised over the graves the words: “ Ven- 
geance is Mine! I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” On March 23, 1877, John D. Ler, 
who had become a bishop of the Mormon 
Church, was, after capture, trial, and 
condemnation, executed by shooting, by 
military authority, on the scene of the 
massacre in 1857. The foregoing narrative 
of the massacre is compiled from the con- 
fession of Lee, while awaiting execution. 
Mount Desert Island. In 1613 Samuel 
Argall, a sort of freebooter from Vir- 
ginia, visited the coast of Maine, osten- 
sibly for fishing; but his vessel carried 
several pieces of artillery. Hearing that 
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French Jesuits were on Pemetig or Mount 
Desert Island, he went there and attacked 
a French vessel that lay at anchor, which, 
after firing one gun, was compelled to sur- 
render. Du Thet, who discharged the 
gun, was mortally wounded. The other 
Jesuits there remonstrated with Argall 
when he landed and began to search the 
tents. He broke open the desk of the 
Jesuit leader, took out and destroyed his 
commission, and then, pretending that they 
were within English jurisdiction, without 
authority, he turned more than a dozen 
of the little colony loose upon the ocean 
in an open boat, to seek Port Royal, in 
Acadia. Two fishing vessels picked them 
up_and carried them to France. The re- 
mainder were carried to Virginia, and 
there lodged in prison and badly treated. 
Argall’s conduct was approved in Vir- 
ginia, and he was sent back to destroy ail 
the settlements in Acadia. See Acaptra, 
and ARGALL, SAMUEL. 

Mount Vernon Threatened. In July, 
1776, when Governor Dunmore was driven 
from Gwyn’s Island, he ascended the Po- 
tomace as far as Occoquan and burned 
the mills there. The Virginia militia re- 
pulsed him. It is supposed his chief 
destination was Mount Vernon, a few 
miles above, which he intended to lay 
waste, and seize Mrs. Washington as a 
hostage. The British frigates, after they 
entered Chesapeake Bay, in the spring of 
1781, ascended the Potomac and_ levied 
contributions upon all the tide - water 
counties. They menaced Mount Vernon, 
and, to save the buildings, Washington’s 
manager consented to furnish a supply 
of provisions. In a letter to his mana- 
ger Washington reproved him for the 
act. “It would have been a less painful 
circumstance to me to have heard that, 
in consequence of your non - compliance 
with their request, they had burned my 
house and laid the plantation in ruins. 
You ought to have considered yourself as 
my representative, and should have re- 
flected on the bad example of communicat- 
ing with the enemy and making a volun- 
tary offer of refreshments to them with 
a view to prevent a conflagration. : 
T am fully persuaded that you acted from 
your best judgment, and believe that your 
desire to preserve my property and rescue 
the buildings from impending danger was 


your governing motive; but to go on 
board their vessels, carry them refresh- 
ments, commune with a parcel of scoun- 
drels, and request a favor by asking a 
surrender of my negroes was exceedingly 
ill-judged, and, it is to be feared, will 
be unhappy in its consequences, as it will 
be a precedent for others and may _ be- 
come a subject of animadversion.” 

Mower, JosepH ANTHONY, military offi- 
cer; born in Woodstock, Vt., Aug. 22, 
1827; was a private in an engineer com- 
pany in the Mexican War, and entered 
the United States army as lieutenant in 
1855. _. He was made captain in 1861, 
and was prominent in the battle of IsLanp 
NuMBER TEN (q. v.). He was conspicuous 
at other places; was promoted brigadier- 
general of volunteers in November, 1862; 
commanded a brigade in front of Vicks- 
burg in 1863; and a division under Banks 
in the Red River expedition in 1864; 
promoted major-general of volunteers in 
August, 1864, and was placed in command 
of the 20th Corps. In July, 1866, he was 
commissioned colonel in the United States 
army, and was brevetted brigadier-general 
and major-general in the same. He died 
in New Orleans, La., Jan. 6, 1870. 

Mowry, WittiAmM Aueustus, educator ; 
born in Uxbridge, Mass., Aug. 13, 1829; 
educated at Brown University; served in 
the National army in 1862-63 in the 11th 
Rhode Island Infantry. After the war he 
interested himself in educational matters; 
was editor of several educational publi- 
eations; and became widely known as a 
lecturer on the same subject. His publi- 
cations include Hlements of Civil Govern- 
ment; A History of the United States; 
First Steps in the History of our Country, 
ete. 

Moylan, STEPHEN, soldier; born in Ire- 
land in 1734; was a brother of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Cork; was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Washington in 
March, 1776, and commissary-general in 
June. Resigning that post, early in 1777, 
he commanded a _ regiment of: light 
dragoons, serving in the battle at Ger- 
mantown, with Wayne in Pennsylvania, 
and with Greene in the South. In Novem- 
ber, 1783, he was brevetted brigadier- 
general. In 1792 he was register and 
recorder of Chester county, Pa., and was 
commissioner of loans for the district of 
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Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia, 
latin, Ayoreil Wl, wkeslth, 

Mud Campaign. See FREDERICKSBURG, 
BATTLE OF. 

“‘ Mud-sills,’”’? a name applied to citi- 
zens of Northern States in a speech by 
Hammond, of South Carolina, in 1858. 

Mudge, ZAcHARIAH ATWELL, author; 
born in Orrington, Me., July 2, 1813; edu- 
cated at the Wesleyan University. In 
1840 he became a Methodist clergyman, 
and held charges in various places in 
Massachusetts for over forty-five years. 
His publications include Sketches of Mis- 
sion Life among the Indians of Oregon; 
Witch Hill, a History of Salem Witch- 
craft; Arctic Heroes; North-Pole Voy- 
ages; History of Suffolk County, Mass., etc. 

Mugwumps, a term of reproach ap- 
plied to those Republicans who in the 
summer of 1884 bolted the nomination of 
Blaine for President, and supported Cleve- 
land. Their objections to the Republican 
candidate were founded partly on his con- 
duct of foreign affairs when Secretary of 
State, and partly on the charges made 
against his character. The Mugwumps 
were especially numerous in New Eng- 
land and New York, and in the latter 
State they contributed signally to the 
Democratic victory. Afterwards many of 
them continued to act with the Democracy, 
or with the “Cleveland Democracy ”; 
others returned to the Republicans. The 
term soon became applied to all indepen- 
dent voters. 

Muhlenberg, [FrepERICK AUGUSTUS 
ConraD, clergyman; born in Trappe, Pa., 
June 2, 1750; was a Lutheran minister; 
took an active part in the Revolutionary 
movements, and was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress (1779-80). He was an 
active member of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, and its speaker from 1781 to 
1784; a member of the council and treas- 
urer of the State, and president of the 
convention that ratified the national Con- 
stitution. He was receiver-general of the 
Land Office, and was speaker of the first 
and second Congress. In that capacity 
his casting vote carried Jay’s treaty (see 
Jay, JOHN) into effect. He died in Lan- 
caster, Pa., June 4, 1801. 

Muhlenberg, Henry Auaustus, clergy- 
man; born in Lancaster, Pa, May 13, 
1782; was pastor of a Lutheran church 


at Reading in 1802-28, when, on account 
of failing health, he left the ministry. 
He was member of Congress from 1829 
to 1838; an unsuccessful candidate of the 
Democratic party for governor in 1835, 
and minister to Austria from 1838 to 1840. 
He died in Reading, Pa., Aug. 11, 1844. 
Muhlenberg, Henry Metcntror, clergy- 
man; born in Eimbeck, Hanover, Germany, 
Sept. 6, 1711; was the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America, having come 
to Philadelphia as a missionary in the 
fall of 1742. He afterwards lived at 
Trappe, Montgomery co., Pa. He was de- 
voted to the service of building up church- 
es, relieving the destitute, and doing his 
“Master’s business” continually, travel- 
ling as far as Georgia. In 1748 he was 
chiefly instrumental in organizing the first 
Lutheran synod in America, that of Penn- 


sylvania. He died in Trappe, Pa., Oct. 7, 
1787. 
Muhlenberg, JoHN PETER GABRIEL, 


patriot; born in Trappe, Pa., Oct. 1, 1746; 
was educated at Halle, Germany; ran 
away, and for a year was a private in a 


JOHN PETER GABRIEL MUHLENBERG. 


regiment of dragoons; was ordained in 
1772, and preached at Woodstock, Va., 
until the Revolutionary War broke out. 
One Sunday he told his hearers that there 
was a time for all things—a time to 
preach and a time to fight—and that then 
was the time to fight. Casting off his 
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gown, he appeared in the regimentals of a 
Virginia colonel, read his commission as 
such, and ordered drummers to beat up for 
recruits. Nearly all the able-bodied men 
of his parish responded, and became 
soldiers of the 8th Virginia (German) reg- 
iment. He had been an active patriot in 
civil life, and was efficient in military 
service. In February, 1777, he was made 
brigadier-general, arid took charge of the 
Virginia line, under Washington. He was 
in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth, and was at the capture of 
Stony Point. He was in chief command 
in Virginia in 1781, until the arrival of 
Steuben; and was second in command to 
Lafayette in resisting the invasion of the 
State by Cornwallis. At the siege of 
YORKTOWN (q. v.) he commanded a 
brigade of light infantry, and was made 
a major-general at the close of the war. 
Removing to Pennsylvania, he was elected 
a member of the council, and, in 1785, 
vice-president of the State. He was a 
member of Congress much of the time 
from 1789 to 1801, and in 1801-2 was 
United States Senator. He was super- 
visor of the revenue for the district of 
Pennsylvania, and, in 1803, collector of the 
port of Philadelphia. He died near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 1, 1807. 

Muir, JoHNn, naturalist; born in Dun- 
bar, Scotland, April 21, 1838; was edu- 
cated in Scotland and at the University of 


Wisconsin. In 1879 he went to Alaska 
and located nearly seventy glaciers among 
the Sierra peaks where the leading geolo- 
gists thought there were none. He spent 
twenty years in Alaska and discovered 
Glacier Bay and the great glacier to 
which his name has been given. He is the 
author of The Mountains of Oalifornia, 
and of about 150 articles on the natural 
history of the Pacific coast, Alaska, ete., 
and editor of Picturesque California. 

Mulligan, JAmMrs A., military officer; 
born in Utica, N. Y., June 25, 1830; 
graduated at the University of St. Mary 
of the Lake, Illinois, in 1850; admitted 
to the bar in November, 1855. In 1861 
he became colonel of the 23d Illinois Vol- 
unteers; and in September of that year 
took command of the Union post at Lex- 
ington, Mo., where, after a desperate de- 
fence against an attack by General Price, 
he was compelled to surrender. Later he 
took command at Camp Douglas, Chicago ; 
in 1864 participated in hard-fought bat- 
tles in the Shenandoah Valley. He died of 
wounds in Winchester, Va., July 26, 1864. 

Mulligan Letters. James Mulligan, a 
bookkeeper employed by Warren Fisher, 
of Boston, got possession of a number of 
letters written by Blaine to Fisher, which 
were supposed to show corruption on the 
part of Blaine. June 5, 1876, Blaine, who 
meanwhile had got possession of the let- 
ters, read them in an open session of, Con- 
gress, to prove that they were not dis- 
creditable to him. 

Mumford, Wittiam B. On April 26, 
1862, he hauled down the American flag 
on the mint. General Butler ordered his 
arrest and trial for treason. He was con- 
victed and hanged; the only man executed 
for treason during the Civil War. 

Mundy, JoHNSoN MARCHANT, sculptor ; 
born near New Brunswick, N. J., May 3, 
1832; received a common school educa- 
tion; and first secured employment in a 
marble-yard in New York City, where he 
developed much aptitude for both de- 
signing and chiselling. In 1854 he enter- 
ed the studio of Henry K. Brown, the 
sculptor, who, perceiving his talent, care- 
fully instructed him in the manipulation 
of clay. He remained with Mr. Brown 
till 1863, when he settled in Rochester, 
N. Y. He founded the first school in that 
city for instruction in modelling and draw- 
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ing from the antique and from life. His 
work was handicapped by imperfect eye- 
sight, which gradually grew worse until 
in 1883 his left eye became entirely use- 
less, and a cataract on the right one 
dimmed his little remaining sight. After 
twenty years spent in Rochester, he went 
to Tarrytown, where he made his most 
important statues. He there gave his 
services free to the Grand Army veterans, 
and in two years executed for them a 
statue, which was cast in bronze, repre- 
senting a vidette in the volunteer service 
of the Union army. It has been said that 
this is the most spirited and graceful mil- 
itary figure in the United States. He next 
modelled his heroic statue of Washington 
Irving, the crowning effort of his life. He 
died in Tarrytown, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1897. 

Munfordsville, Barrie av. The Con- 
federates under General Bragg crossed the 
Cumberland at Lebanon, and entered Ken- 
tucky on Sept. 5, 1862. His advance, 
8,000 strong, pushed on towards Louis- 
ville; and on the 13th two of Buckner’s 
brigades encountered about 2,000 Na- 
tionals, under Col. T. J. Wilder, at Mun- 
fordsville, where the railway crossed the 
Green River. There the Nationals had 
hastily constructed some earthworks. A 
demand for a surrender being refused, the 
Confederates drove in the National pickets 
early the next morning. Then a battle be- 
gan, which lasted about five hours, when 
a reinforcement reached Wilder, and the 
assailants were repulsed with heavy loss. 
Assured of final success, the Confederates 
remained quiet until the 16th, when a 
heavy force under General Polk, not less 
than 25,000 strong, appeared. Wilder had 
been reinforced, and, with 4,000 effective 
men, sustained a battle nearly a whole 
day, hoping Buell (then at Bowling 
Green) would send him promised relief. 
It did not come; and when, at sunset, an- 
other demand for surrender was made, 
and Wilder counted forty-five cannon 
trained upon his works, he gave up, and at 
6 A.M. the next day his troops marched out 
with the honors of war. Wilder reported 
his entire loss at thirty-seven killed and 
wounded. The Confederates admitted a 
loss of 714 killed and wounded. 

Munson, Apneas, physician; born in 
New Haven, Conn., June 24, 1734; was an 
army chaplain in 1755, and began the 


practice of medicine at Bedford, N. Y., 
in 1756. In 1760 he removed to New 
Haven, where he practised his profession 
more than fifty years. He was a legis- 
lator, and a _ professor in the Medical 
School of Yale College from its organ- 
ization. He died in New Haven, Conn., 


AENEAS MUNSON, JR, 


June 16, 1826. His son AENEAS, who 
graduated at Yale College in 1780, was 
assistant surgeon under Dr. Thacher in 
the Continental army from 1780 to 1783; 


afterwards became a merchant in New 
Haven, and died there, Aug. 22, 1852, 
aged eighty-nine years. 

Murat, NapoLEoN ACHILLE, author; 


born in Paris, France, Jan. 21, 1801; came 
to the United States in 1821; travelled 
here extensively; then settled near Talla- 
hassee, Fla., and was naturalized in 1826. 
He married a grandniece of Lafayette. 
He was the author of Letters of a Citizen 
of the United States to His Friends in Bu- 
rope; Moral and Political Essays on the 
United States of America; and Exposition 
of the Principles of Republican Govern- 
ment as it has been Perfected in America 
(which passed through more than fifty edi- 
tions). He died in Wasceissa, Fla., April 
15, 1847. 

Murcheson Letter. In October, 1888, 
Lord Sackville-West, the British minister 
at Washington, received a letter signed 
Charles Murcheson, who represented him- 
self as a naturalized citizen of the United 
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States, of English birth. The writer re- 
quested advice for whom to vote at the ap- 
proaching Presidential election. The advice 
was given, and the minister’s letter was 
published. Lord Sackville-West’s recall was 
requested, and his passports were sent him. 

Murfreesboro, or Stone River, Bart- 
TLE OF. As the year 1862 was drawing 
to a close, General Grant concentrated the 
bulk of his army at Holly Springs, Miss., 
where he was confronted by Van Dorn; 
and at about the same time General Rose- 
crans, with a greater part of the Army 


for battle. Rosecrans had Crittenden on 
the left, resting on Stone River, Thomas 
in the centre, and McCook on the right. 
The troops breakfasted at dawn, and _be- 
fore sunrise Van Clevye—who was to be 
supported by Wood—crossed the river to 
make an attack; but Bragg had massed 
troops, under Hardee, on his left in the 
dim morning twilight, and four brigades 
under Cleburne charged furiously upon 
McCook’s extreme right before Van Cleve 
had moved. The divisions of Cheatham 
and McCown struck near the centre, and 


BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO, 


of the Cumberland, moved southward to 
attack Bragg below Nashville. Rosecrans 
was assisted by Generals Thomas, McCook, 
Crittenden, Rousseau, Palmer, Sheridan, 
J. C. Davis, Wood, Van Cleve, Hazen, 
Negley, Matthews, and others; and Bragg 
had Generals Polk, Breckinridge, Hardee, 
Kirby Smith, Cheatham, Withers, Cle- 
burne, and Wharton. On Dec. 30 the two 
armies lay within cannon- shot of each 
other on opposite sides of Stone River, 
near Murfreesboro, along a line about 3 
miles in length. Bragg’s superior cavalry 
force gave him great advantage. On the 
night of the 30th both armies prepared 


at both points National skirmishers were 
driven back upon their lines. 

Towards these lines the Confederates 
pressed in the face of a terrible tempest 
of missiles—losing heavily, but never fal- 
tering—and fell with crushing force on the 
brigades of Willich and Kirk, pressing 
them back in confusion and capturing two 
batteries. With equal vigor the Confed- 
erates fell upon McCook’s left, composed 
of the divisions of Sheridan and Davis, 
striking them in the flank. After a very 
severe struggle these divisions gave way 
and fell back in good order.to the Nash- 
ville pike, losing a battery. Every brigade 
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commander in Sheridan’s division had been 
killed or wounded. It was now eleven 
o’clock. The National right wing, compris- 
ing fully one-third of Rosecrans’s army, 
was broken up, and Bragg’s cavalry 
were in his rear, destroying his trains and 
picking up his stragglers. Rosecrans, 
when he heard of the severe pressure on 
the right, had given orders to Thomas to 
give aid to Sheridan. Rousseau went with 
two brigades and a battery to Sheridan’s 
right and rear, but it was too late. Crit- 
tenden was ordered to suspend Van Cleve’s 
operations against Breckinridge. It seem- 
ed as if the Nationals had lost the day. 
Thomas, with the centre, while Confederate 
batteries were playing fearfully upon him, 
fought the victors over Sheridan and Da- 
vis. Negley’s division was in the thickest 
of the battle. His ammunition began to 
fail, his artillery horses became disabled, 
and a heavy Confederate column crowded 
in between him and the right wing. These 
circumstances caused Thomas to recoil, 
when Rousseau led his reserves to the front 
and sent a battalion of regulars under Ma- 
jor Ring to assist Negley. These made a 
successful charge, and checked the Confed- 
erates, but with heavy loss. 

The brunt of the battle had now fallen 
upon Thomas, who, compelled to change 
his position, took a more advantageous 
one, where he stood firmly against over- 
whelming odds. This firmness enabled 
Rosecrans to readjust the line of battle 
to the state of affairs. But the dreadful 
struggle was not over. Palmer had re- 
pulsed an assault in his rear, but was at- 
tacked with great fury on his front and 
right flank, which was exposed by Negley’s 
retirement while the new line was being 
formed. Craft’s brigade was forced back, 
when the Confederates fell upon another, 
under acting Brigadier-General Hazen, of 
the 41st Ohio Volunteers, who was posted 
in a cotton-field. This little brigade, only 
1,300 strong, stood firmly in the way of the 
Confederates, who made desperate but un- 
successful attempts to demolish it. They 
stayed the tide of victory for the Confed- 
erates, which had been flowing steadily 
forward for hours. Gallantly men fought 
on both sides, and did not cease until night 
closed upon the scene. Rosecrans had lost 
heavily in men and guns, yet he was not 
disheartened. At a council of officers it 


was resolved to continue the struggle. 
Bragg felt confident of final victory, and 
sent a jubilant despatch to Richmond. 
He expected Rosecrans would attempt to 
fly towards Nashville during the night, 
and was astonishéd to find the National 
army before him, in battle order, in the 


morning. But he attempted very little 
that day. 
On Friday (Jan. 2, 1863) Rosecrans 


found he had his army well in hand, and 
in an advantageous position. Bragg had 
stealthily planted four heavy batteries dur- 
ing the night that would sweep the Nation- 
al lines, and these he opened suddenly in 
the morning; but they were soon silenced 
by the guns of Walker and Sheridan, and 
there was a lull in the storm of battle un- 
til the afternoon. Adhering to his orig- 
inal plan of turning Bragg’s right and 
taking possession of Murfreesboro, Rose- 
crans strengthened Van Cleve’s division by 
one of Palmer’s brigades. Suddenly a 
heavy force of Confederates emerged from 
a wood and fell upon Van Cleve. It was 
Breckinridge’s entire corps, with ten 12- 
pounder cannon and 2,000 cavalry. At 
the same time Van Cleve received a galling 
enfilading fire from Polk’s artillery, near. 
The Nationals gave way, and were speedily 
driven in confusion across the river, pur- 
sued to the stream by the entire right wing 
of Bragg’s army in three heavy battle- 
lines. Now Crittenden’s artillery, massed 
along the ground on the opposite side of 
the river, enfiladed the elated pursuers 
with fifty-eight heavy guns, while the left 
of the Nationals prepared for action. These 
guns cut fearful lanes through the Con- 
federate ranks. At the same time the 
troops of Davis and Negley pushed for- 
ward to retrieve the disaster. A fierce 
struggle ensued. Both sides had massed 
their artillery, and for a while it seemed 
as if mutual annihilation would be the re- 
sult. Finally Generals Stanley and Miller 
charged simultaneously and drove the Con- 
federates rapidly before them. This charge 
decided the question of victory. In twenty 
minutes the Confederates had lost 2,000 
men. At sunset their entire line had fall- 
en back, leaving 400 men captives. Dark- 
ness was coming on, and the Nationals did 
not pursue. 

It rained heavily the next day, and prep- 
arations were made for another attack; 
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but at midnight (Jan. 4) Bragg and his 
army retreated in the direction of Chatta- 
nooga. He had telegraphed to Richmond, 
Jan. 1, “ God has granted us a happy New 
Year.” The Nationals in the fight num- 
bered 43,400; the Confederates, 62,720. 
The Nationals lost 12,000 men, of whom 
1,538 were killed. Bragg reported his loss 
at 10,000. It was estimated by Rosecrans 
to be much greater than his own. On the 
spot where Hazen’s thin brigade so gal- 
lantly held the Confederates at bay, a last- 
ing memorial of the event has been erected 
in the form of a substantial stone monu- 
ment in the centre of a lot surrounded by 
a heavy wall of limestone. 

Murphy, Henry Cruse, lawyer; born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 5, 1810; gradu- 
ated at Columbia College in 1830; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1833; elected to Con- 
gress in 1843 and 1846; was United States 
minister to Holland in 1857-61. Through- 
out his life he was interested in the study 
of history, especially that pertaining to 
the period of Dutch ascendency in New 
York. He translated and added notes to 
Voyage from Holland to America; Broad 
Advice to the New Netherlands; The First 
Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the United States; Henry Hudson in Hol- 
land; An Inquiry into the Origin and 
Objects of the Voyage which led to the 
Discovery of the Hudson River; Anthol- 
ogy of the New Netherlands, or Transla- 
tions from the Early Dutch Poets of New 
York, with Memoirs of their Lives. He 
was the author of The Voyage of Verra- 
zano; and a Memoir of Hermann Ernst 
Ludewig. Ue died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 1, 1882. 

Murray, ALEXANDgER, naval officer; born 
in Chestertown, Md., in 1755; commanded 
a vessel engaged in the European trade at 
the age of eighteen, and at twenty-one was 
appointed lieutenant in the Continental 
navy; but before entering upon his duties 
he served under Colonel Smallwood on land 
duty. He did good publi¢e service as a 
privateer during the Revolution, and also 
in the regular naval service. During the 
war he was in thirteen battles in the army 
and navy. After being captured and ex- 
changed, he volunteered his services as a 
lieutenant on board the Trumbull, which, 
on leaving the Delaware, was attacked and 
taken by two British vessels of war, after 


a fierce engagement during a terrible storm 
on a dark night. In this battle Murray 
behaved gallantly, and was severely wound- 
ed. After his recovery he was made first 
lieutenant of the frigate Alliance. On 
the organization of the national navy in 
1798 he was commissioned a captain, and 
at one time was in command of the frigate 
Constellation. At his death, near Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 6, 1821, he was in command 
of the navy-yard at Philadelphia, and was 
the senior officer in the navy. 

Murray, ALEXANDER, naval officer ; born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2, 1818; son of 
the preceding; entered the navy as a 
midshipman in 1835, and was made com- 
mander in 1862. He served on the Mexi- 
can coast during the war against that 
country, and was afterwards engaged in 
the coast survey. He was in the battle 
at Roanoke Island and also of Newbern, 
in February, 1862. His chief theatre of 
operations in the Civil War was on the 
coast of North Carolina. He was pro- 
moted captain in 1866, and commodore 
in 1871. He died in Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 10, 1884. 

Murray, JAMrEs, governor of Canada; 
born in Scotland, about 1712; fourth son 
of Lord Elibank; entered the British army 
in 1751, and served with Wolfe in Europe 
and America, being brigadier-general in 
the expedition against Louisburg in 1758. 
Junior brigadier-general at the capture of 
Quebee (of which city he was made mili- 
tary governor), he held it against great 
odds when assailed by De Levi. He was 
made major-general in 1762, and the next 
year was again governor of Quebec. He 
was governor of Minorca in 1778; made a 
gallant but unsuccessful defence of the 


fortress there in 1781; and died in 
‘Sussex, England, June 8, 1794. 
Murray, JAMES ORMSBEE, educator; 


born in Camden, S.°C., Nov. 27, 18273 
graduated at Brown University in 1850, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
1854. Soon afterwards he became pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Peabody, 


Mass., where he remained till 1861. He 
was then called to the pastorate of 
the Prospect Street Church in Cam- 


bridgeport, which he left in 1865 to be- 
come associate pastor with the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, in the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in New York. In 1873 he succeeded to 
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this pastorate; in 1874 accepted the Pro- 
fessorship of Belles-Lettres, and English 
Language and Literature in the Prince- 
ton University; and in 1886 became the 
first dean of the faculty of Princeton. 
His works include Life of Francis Way- 
land; George Ide Chace: A Memorial; In- 
troduction, with Bibliography, to Cow- 
per’s Poetical Works; William Gammell: 
A Biographical Sketch, with NSelections 
from his Writings; Lectures on English 
Literature; and The Sacrifice of Praise, 
a compilation of church hymns. He died 
in Princeton, N. J., March 27, 1899. 

Murray, Joun O’Kanz, historian; born 
in Glenariffe, Ireland, Dec. 12, 1847; came 
te the United States in 1856; graduated 
at St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y.; 
and became a physician in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was the author of Popular History of 
the Catholic Church in the United States ; 
he Catholic Heroes and Heroines of 
America; The Catholic Pioneers of Amer- 
ica, etc. He died in Chicago, Ill., July 30, 
1885. 

Murray, LINDLEY, grammarian; born 
in Swatara, Pa.; April 22, 1745; was a 
member of the Society of Friends. His 
father was a successful merchant in New 
York, to which place he removed in 1753. 


LINDLEY MURRAY, 


Lindley became a lawyer. During the 
Revolution he acquired such a handsome 
property by mercantile pursuits that he 
was able to retire from business, and in 
1784 went to England for his health, 
where he purchased a small estate near 


York. In 1787 he published a tract en- 
titled The Power of Religion on the Mind, 
which passed through many editions. He 
is chiefly known as author of an English 
grammar (1795), an English reader, and 
an English spelling-book. He died near 
York, England, Feb. 16, 1826. 

Murray, WILLIAM VANS, diplomatist; 
born in Cambridge, Md., in 1762; received 
a classical education; and after the peace 
in 1783 studied law in the Temple, 
London; returned about 1785, practised 
law, served in his State legislature, and 
was in Congress from 1791 to 1797. He 
was an eloquent speaker and a keen 
diplomatist; was appointed by Washing- 
ton minister to the Batavian Republic, 
and by Adams sole envoy extraordinary 
to the French Republic. Ellsworth and 
Davie afterwards joined him. He was 
instrumental in the arrangement of the 
convention signed in Paris in September, 
1800, between America and France, and 


then returned to his mission at The 
Hague. He died in Cambridge, Dec. 11, 


1803. 

Musgrave, Mary, Indian interpreter; 
was a half-breed Creek, and wife of John 
Musgrave, a South Carolina trader. She 
lived in a hut at Yamacraw, poor and rag- 
ged. Finding she could speak English, 
Oglethorpe employed her as interpreter, 
with a salary of $500 a year. Her hus- 
band died, and she married a man named 
Mathews. He, too, died, and about 1749 
she became the wife of Thomas Bosom- 
worth, chaplain of Oglethorpe’s regiment, 
a designing knave, who gave the colony 
much trouble. He had become heavily 
indebted to Carolinians for cattle, and, 
to acquire fortune and power, he per- 
suaded Mary to assert that she had de- 
secended in a maternal line from an Ind- 
ian king, and to claim a right to the whole 
Creek territory. She accordingly pro- 
claimed herself empress of the Creeks, 
disavowed all allegiance to the English, 
summoned a general convocation of the 
Creek chiefs, and recounted the wrongs 
she had suffered at the hands of the 
English. Inflamed by her harangue, dic- 
tated by Bosomworth, the Indians pledged 
themselves to defend her royal person 
and lands. The English were ordered 
to leave; and, at the head of a large body 
of warriors, Mary marched towards Sa- 
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vannah. The white inhabitants, led by 
President Stephens, armed and prepared 
to meet them. The Indians were not per- 
mitted to enter the town with arms. 
Then Bosomworth, in full canoniecals, with 
his “queen” by his side, marched in, fol- 
lowed by sachems and chiefs, greatly ter- 
rifying the people by their formidable 
appearance. The prudent Stephens, or- 
dering Bosomworth to withdraw, told the 
assembled Indians who Mary was, what 
kind of a character her husband was, and 
how they had been deceived. They saw 
the matter clearly, smoked the pipe of 
peace with the English, and returned to 
their homes. After giving more trouble, 
Mary and her husband were put into 
close confinement; but finally, confessing 
their errors and craving pardon, they 
were allowed to depart from Savannah. 

Musgrave, Sir THOMAS, military offi- 
cer; born in 1738; was captain in the 
British army in 1759; came to America 
with General Howe in 1776; and in the 
battle of GERMANTOWN (q. v.) saved the 
day for his King by throwing himself, 
with five companies, into Chew’s strong 
stone house, and holding the American 
forces at bay until the repulsed British 
columns could rally. He became major- 
general in 1790, and general in 1802. He 
died Dee. 31, 1812. 

Musgrove’s Mill, Arrarr at. The pa- 
triots of South Carolina were not conquer- 
ed, only made to pause, by the cruelty of 
Cornwallis. Among those who took pro- 
tection as a necessary expedient was Col. 
James Williams, who commanded the post 
at Ninety-six. He lost no time in gather- 
ing the patriots in that region, and on 
Aug. 18, 1780, fell upon a body of 500 
British troops—regulars and loyalist mili- 
tia—who had established a post at Mus- 
grove’s Mill, on the Ennoree River. He 
routed them, killed sixty, and wounded 
a greater number, with a loss to himself 
of eleven men. 

Music and Musicians in the United 
States. Very little attention was given 
to musie during the first hundred years 
of colonial life beyond the singing of 
psalms, but since the establishment of 
musical societies at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the study and practice 
of music have become increasing factors 
in life throughout the United States. 


Iirst practical instruction-book on sing- 
ing, compiled by Rev. John Tufts, 
published in New England.......... 

Organ presented to the Queen’s chapel, 
Boston, by Thomas Brattle, Esq. Aug., 

Singing societies established in different 
parts of New Hneland..o.. 4600s. 

Beggar’s Opera, written by John Gay 
in 1727 (probably), first produced 
MTU ING Wary OIG. ges eysveveie ae ereinnontns Dec. 3, 

William Billings, of Boston, publishes a 
collection of his musical compositions 
entitled The New Hngland Psalm- 
Singer, or American COhorister, in 
AVON COPD ALU iors tercis se) woieieuciere se terehe 

Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society or- 
PAMIZO Gs tek ns orients eae Gieoieae eae Nov. 7, 

Oliver Holden, of Charlestown, com- 
poser of Coronation, publishes The 
American Harmony, in 38 and 4 parts 

Mrs. Oldmixon, née George, makes her 
début in America in IJnkle and 
VOU AC OL ea miner hehe aiais Ge atcisionenetens Dec. 5, 

Huterpean Musical Society, New York 
GUY enaleversieteras cyeesie era. a sue vee asoveue sae teens 

Massachusetts Musical Society, Boston. 

Barber of Seville sung by French artists 
invNews.Orleanst. wise erciels July 12, 

Handel and Haydn Society organized in 
Boston, April 20, 1815; incorporated. 

Feb. 9, 

Clari, the Maid of Milan, libretto by 
John Howard Payne, containing the 
song Home, Sweet Home, first pro- 
duced inj New Yorks... s. Nov. 12, 

New York Sacred Music Society, or- 
ganized 1828, gives its first con- 
COLE. 5 sored sstele sicle aye. avere ai March 15, 

New York Choral Society gives its first 
eoncert at St. George’s Church, Beek- 
MAN USCLCCUerensorerecsiecerseemerens April 20, 

Manuel Garcia, with his wife, his son 
Manuel, daughter Marietta (Mali- 
bran), appears in Italian opera in 
INC Wr CORK IC LEY teteist one stra tenors Nov. 29, 

Musical conventions in America origi- 
nate in New Hampshire, where the 
Central Musical Society holds its first 
convention at Concord.........Sept., 

Thomas Hastings, invited by various 
churches, coming to New York, organ- 
izes chureh choirs, and _ regulates 
psalmody on a more religious basis. . 

Boston Academy of Music, founded for 
instruction in the Pestalozzian sys- 
tem, with Lowell Mason at the head, 
ODED: a ssaroloret Nclelsusters ecto aasrethe ties erate 

Harvard Musical Association estab- 
LiSH EAM erento ottac keeles one teisnetore Aug. 30, 

Balfe’s Bohemian Girl produced for the 
first time in America by the Seguin 
Opera Company at the Park Theatre, 
IN @ wat OF Keane con cleans loucietecbencks Nov. 25, 

Tour of the Hutchinson family, tem- 
perance and anti-slavery singers, in 
the United States and England... ..1846-58 

Concert tour of Edward Remenyi, 
violin virtuoso, in the United States. 

Germania orchestra give their first con- 
cert in America at Astor Place Opera- 
house, New York............-Oct. 5, 1848 
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1720 
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1798 


1800 
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1810 


1816 


1823 


1824 


1824 


1825 


1829 


1832 


1833 
1837 


1844 


1848 
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First public concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club at Boston. .Dec. 4, 
Jenny Lind sings in concert at Castle 
Garden, New York......... Sept. 11, 
Chamber music introduced in New York, 
1849; Theodore Wisfeld opens his 
quartet- soirées at Hope Chapel...... 
Feb. 18, 

Henrietta Sontag appears in the United 
HEISE? oy nib GSE CER OO Sept., 
Dwight’s Journal of Music founded in 
Boston 
Gottschalk’s first concert in New York 
City 
Cecilia Society of Cincinnati, O., organ- 
izes and gives its first concert...... 
Sept. 19, 

Institute, Baltimore, Md., 


1849 
1850 


Peabody 
founded 
Wagner’s Tannhiiuser produced for the 
first time in America, at the Stadt 
Theatre, New York........ Aug. 27, 
Adelina Patti makes her début in Lucia 
at the Academy of Music, New 
RY OLKiies 3 sete cise routuiste hones) e/ions Nov. 24, 
Clara Louise Kellogg makes her début 
in Rigoletto at the Academy of Music, 
ING We OLMK aie caortie ie atten gicelelela tieora re aeitenenieitets 
Theodore Thomas begins his symphony 
soirées in New York... 2.2.08. Dec., 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music founded. 
“Der Nordamerikanische Siingerbund ”’ 
reorganized at Chichen om. 0 .hiserse' 
National Peace Jubilee held in Boston, 
Mass. ; over 10,000 singers and 1,000 
musicians; P. 8. Gilmore, conductor. 
June 15-20, 
New England Conservatory of Music 
established at Providence, R. I., 1859 ; 
removed to Boston, 1867;  incor- 
porated 

Beethoven Conservatory of Musie found- 

Value eo Shehen Wien ohtshy 3 one rechoherom ry Ole GG 1871 
Fisk University ‘‘ Jubilee Singers’”’.... 
Oct., 1871, to May, 
World’s Peace Jubilee and International 
Musical Festival held in Boston..... 
June 17 to July 4, 
Beethoven Quintet Club organized in 
BOSTON Metts t a sec yordabewatecc tice sbo eae 
Musie Teachers’ National Association 
organized 
New York College 
porated 
Cincinnati 
porated 
The Metropolitan Opera-house, New 
York, opened with the opera Faust. . 
Octe 22; 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch engaged for a 
season of German opera which began. 
Nov. 17, 18 


1869 


of Musie _ incor- 


8 
College of Musie  incor- 
8 


aM NOSE He Gledicy rile aienarels Feb. 15, 1885 
American College of Musicians incor- 
MOUATOC On setsrais .;aner totam Rettman ome 1886 
Adelina Patti sings at the dedication 
of the Auditorium, and the Opera- 
HOUSE: me CULGH SO oe etisiomed orient Dec. 9, 1889 
The first Wagner Cycle, occupying three 
weeks, and including all the operas 
excepting Parsifal, in season of....1889-90 


Corner-stone of Carnegie Music Hall in 
New York City is laid by Mrs. Car- 


MOGICl. cis.s ors osne lente oh oes May 13, 1890 
Carnegie Music Hall opened...April 27, 1891 
The Worcester Musical Festival opens 

with a performance of Bruck’s tee 

SNANMLB 5 -crcwel io alo tone o Os aie eee ee Sept. 22, 1891 
Sdengerfest closes with final concert in 

Madison Square Garden.....June 25, 1894 


PRINCIPAL MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
Organized. 
Baltimore, Md...... Oratorio Society... .....c.se0c 1880 
(Handel and Haydn Society... 1816 
Apollon Glup ss speriese overnite 1871 
Boston, Mass..... | Boylston:Glubp. 2..2...ase emcees 1872 
The ‘Ceuilian ws. gc wee meee 1876 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra. 1880 
[ Brooklyn Philharmonic Soc’ty 1857 
Apollo: Chat. 55 5<:565< inset 1877 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 1 Amphion Musical Society... 1879 
| Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society. 1883 
Viedortalel cin cecks vee kismeee 1848 
Buffalo, N. Y..... .\ Orpheus Singing Society..... 1869 
Chicago, D...c.<5 25 Apollo Musical Club.......... 1871 
Cincinnati, O....... Apollo: @labi nos Za sssmen ones 1381 
Cleveland Vocal Society...... 1872 
Cleveland, 0...... {Bach Society. . 
Milwaukee, Wis..... Musik-Verein. 
Minneapolis, Minn..Gounod Club.......-......0s. 
Newark, N. J....... Schubert Vocal Society... 1880 
Philharmonic Society......... 1842 
Deutscher Liederkranz....... 1847 
New York City... Mendelssohn Glee Club. 


| Oratorio Society........ 
(Symphony Society. 


a3 “ Orphous/Chibsecens cece. anes 
Philadelphia, Pa. . {The Cocilianicoscomeces ooee 


Pittsburg, Pa... The Mozart Club ian arsiog Seats 
Rhode Islan 
Salem, Mass........ Salem Oratorio Society. 


San Francisco, Cal..The Loring Club 


Springfield, Mass,...Hampden County Mus. Ass’n, 1887 
St. Louis, Mo ...... St. Louis Choral Society....., 1879 
Washington, D.C. ‘Choral Society. .os. scsccewee 1883 


Worcester, Mass.... Worcester County Mus. Ass’n 1863 

Mutiny, a revolt against constituted 
authority; open resistance to officers in 
authority, especially in the army and 
navy. ‘The principal revolt or mutiny 
during the American Revolution was that 
of the aera Line, 2,000 strong, at 
Morristown, N. J., Jan. 1, 1781. The tar- 
diness of cane in supplying the wants 
of the army was the chief cause. Un- 
able to control the troops by his personal 
efforts, General Wayne appointed two 
officers, Colonels Stewart and Butler, to 
conduct them to Princeton, where they 
submitted to Congress, in writing, their 
demands. Meanwhile Sir Henry Clinton 
sent two emissaries among them, making 
most liberal offers, if they would go over 
to the British. These men they at once 
delivered up to the government. Congress 
appointed commissioners to confer with 
the troops, and complied with most of 
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their just demands. Many were, however, 
disbanded during the winter, and their 
places filled in the spring with recruits. 
A like action on the part of the New 
Jersey Line followed, Jan. 24-28, 1781, 
but this was quickly subdued, and two 
ringleaders executed. 

The Articles of Confederation, pro- 
posed to the Continental Congress, April 
15, 1777, were adopted March 1, 1781. 
The surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Nov. 19, 1781, practically ended 
the Revolution, but the preliminary 
treaty of peace with Great Britain 
was not ratified by Congress until 
April 15, 1783. During the interval be- 
tween Yorktown and the conclusion of 
peace, hostilities were practically suspend- 
ed, and the American army was encamped 
at Newburg, N. Y. Congress was unable 
to pay either officers or men, and the in- 
dividual States would do nothing either 
for the army or public credit. The army, 
with its pay withheld, and Congress deaf 
to its petitions and seemingly indifferent 
to its wants, grew restless, indignant, and, 
at last, almost mutinous. Early in March, 
1782, Col. Louis Nicola presented to Wash- 
ington, on behalf of the officers, a letter 
which, after describing the perilous state 
of feeling in the army and the dangerous 
aspect of affairs, and showing the necessity 
of settling at once on a form of govern- 
ment, now peace was assured, showing also 
that it must be a strong one, took up the 
several forms of government in the world, 
discussed the good and bad features of 
each, and summed up by declaring that 
a republican government was the most un- 
stable and insecure of all, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with certain modifi- 
cations, like that of England, the strongest 
and safest; and continued, “Such being 
the fact, it is plain that the same abilities 
which have led us through difficulties ap- 
parently insurmountable by human power 
to victory and glory, those qualities that 
have merited and obtained the universal 
esteem and veneration of the army, would 
be most likely to conduct and direct us 
in the smoother path of peace.” In short, 
it declared that he alone could uphold 
the nation he had saved by his valor, 
and offered to make him dictator, and con- 
cluded by saying that, “owing to the 
prejudices of the people, it might not at 


first be prudent to assume the title of 
royalty, but if all other things were ad- 
justed, we believe strong arguments might 
be produced for admitting the title of 
king.” 

When Washington had read this paper 
the light died out of his eyes, and a look 
of inexpressible sadness stole over his 
countenance. Had he borne and suffered 
so much for these seven long years to have 
it all end in this? The emotions that 
crowded his heart and shook his strong soul 
to its centre may be gathered from the 
sudden burst of indignation with which 
this proposition to make him king was 
received. “Sir,” said he, “it is with a 
mixture of surprise and astonishment 1 
have read the sentiments you have sub- 
mitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no 
occurrences in the course of the war have 
given me more painful sensations than 
your information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army as you have express- 
ed, and which I must view with abhor- 
rence and reprehend with severity. I am 
much at a loss to conceive what part of 
my conduct could have given encourage- 
ment to an address which to me seems 
big with the greatest mischief that can be- 
fall my country. If I am not deceived in 
the knowledge of myself, you could net 
have found a person to whom your schemes 
are more disagreeable. Let me conjure you, 
then, as you have regard for your coun- 
try, for yourself, or posterity, or respect 
for me, to banish these thoughts from 
your mind.” See Nrwsura ADDRESSES, 
Tite; NONSENSE, Fort; SomMERs. 

Muzzey, ArtEMAS Bowers, clergyman; 
born in Lexington, Mass., Sept. 21, 1802; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1824, and 
at the Harvard Divinity School in 1828; 
was ordained in the Unitarian Church. His 
publications include Personal Recollections 
of Men in the Battle of Lexington; Remi- 
niscences of Men of the Revolution and 
their Families; and many others of a re- 
ligious nature. He died in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 21, 1892. 

Myer, Aubert JAMES, signal - officer; 
born in Newburg, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1827; 
graduated at Geneva College in 1847; be- 
came a physician, and in 1854 was ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon in the United 
States army. From 1858 to 1860 he was 
on special duty in the signal service; and 
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in the latter year he was appointed chief 
signal-officer, with the rank of major. In 
June, 1861, he was made chief signal- 
officer on General Butler’s staff, and after- 
wards on that of General McClellan, and 
was very active during the whole penin- 
sular campaign. Colonel Myer took charge 
of the signal bureau in Washington, March 
3, 1863, and for service at various points, 
and especially in giving timely signals 
that saved the fort and garrison at AI- 
latoona, Ga., he was brevetted through 


all the grades from lieutenant-colonel to 
brigadier-general. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed colonel and signal-officer of the 
United States army, and introduced a 
course of signal studies at West Point 
and Annapolis. He was the author of 
the weather-signal system, and its chief 
till his death, in Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 24, 
1880. In 1873 he was a delegate to the 
International Meteorological Congress at 
Vienna. He published a Manual of Sig- 
nals for the United States Army. 


N. 


Nagle, JAmus, military officer; born in 
Reading, Pa., April 5, 1822; distinguished 
himself in the Mexican War with the 
Washington Artillery; was appointed 
colonel of the 6th Pennsylvania Regiment 
in 1861; was promoted brigadier-general 
of volunteers, Sept. 10, 1862, and greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of An- 
tietam. Owing to ill-health he was forced 
to resign, May 9, 1863; but when the Con- 
tederates invaded Pennsylvania in June of 
that year he organized the 39th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment and served as its colonel. 
In the following year he recruited the 
149th Pennsylvania Regiment for a ser- 
vice of 100 days; and was commissioned 
its colonel. He died in Pottsville, Pa., 
Aug. 22, 1866. 

Naglee, Henry Morris, military offi- 
cer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 15, 
1815; graduated at West Point in 1835; 
served in the war against Mexico, and 
afterwards engaged in commercial pur- 
suits in San Francisco. He was an active 
officer in the Army of the Potomac through 
the campaign of 1862, and rose to the rank 
of brigadier-general of volunteers. He af- 
terwards commanded a division in the De- 
partment of North Carolina, and in the 
Department of the South in 1863. In July 
and August of that year he commanded 
the 7th Army Corps. He was mustered 
out in April, 1864, and afterwards became 
a banker in San Francisco, where he died 
March 5, 1886. 

Nanticoke Indians, an Algonquian 
tribe, who once inhabited the peninsula 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays. They were early made vassals to 
the Five Nations and their allies by com- 
pulsion. In 1710 they left their ancient 
domain, and occupied lands upon the Sus- 
quehanna in Pennsylvania until the Rev- 
olutionary War, when they crossed the Al- 
leghany Mountains and joined the British 
in the West. 


Nantes, Epicor or. See Epict or 
NANTES. 

Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, 
islands off the south coast of Massachu- 
setts, and belonging to that State, the for- 
mer containing 60, the latter 120 square 
miles; first noted by Captain Gosnold, 
1602, and first settled by some people un- 
der Thomas Mayhew from Watertown, 
Mass., 1643. Both islands in earlier days 
were famous for their skilled seamen and 
large business in whale-fishery. 

Napier, Srr CHARLES, naval officer; 
born in Stirlingshire, Scotland, March 6, 
1786; joined the British navy in 1799; pro- 
moted lieutenant and assigned to duty 
against the French in the West Indies in 
1805. He was ordered to the North Amer- 
ican fleet on Lake Champlain in 1813; 
served on the Potomac River in August, 
1814; and commanded the long-boats in 
the actions before Baltimore. He died in 
London, Nov. 8, 1860. 

Naples, AMERICAN CLAIMS on. Claims 
had been made upon the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment by citizens of the United States 
for indemnity for losses occasioned by dep- 
redations upon American commerce by Mu- 
rat, King of Naples, from 1809 to 1812. 
The restored Bourbons had refused to com- 
ply, on the ground that they were not re- 
sponsible for the acts of one who was a 
usurper of their power, and from whom 
they had suffered more than had the Amer- 
icans. Finally, a convention was negoti- 
ated at Naples, in October, 1832, by which 
it was stipulated that the sum of $1,720,- 
000 should be paid to the United States, 
These claims had heen considered hope- 
less,.but the negotiation was undoubtedly 
expedited by the appearance at that time 
of a considerable force of the United States 
navy in the Bay of Naples. 

Napoleon I. In 1803, during the ad- 
ministration of President Jefferson, Na- 
poleon sold to the United States the 
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territory known as LourstIaNA (q. v.) for 
$15,000,000. 

In his greed for money Napoleon relaxed 
the rigors of his decrees against the com- 
merce of the world by an act of perfidy. 
While reducing thousands to misery for 
the sake of his favorite continental sys- 


to employ thirty or forty American ves- 
sels in the importation of cotton, fish-oil, 
dye-woods, salt fish, hides, and peltry from 
the ports of New York and Charleston, ex- 
clusively, and under an obligation to im- 
port, in return, certain special articles of 
French produce. Orders were sent to 
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tem, he became himself a wholesale vio- 
lator of it. He ordered licenses to be sold, 
at enormous prices, for introducing, sub- 
ject to heavy duties, certain foreign arti- 
cles otherwise prohibited. Certain favored 
manufacturers had thus been authorized, 
notwithstanding the Rambouillet decree, 


French consuls in America to grant cer- 
tificates of origin to all American vessels 
bound to French ports, provided they were 
loaded with American products only—ex- 
cepting cotton and tobacco, which could 
only be imported under special licenses. 
See EmBarco; ORDERS IN CoUNCIL. 
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Napoleon’s downfall was hailed with joy 
by the great Federal party in the United 
States, who considered his ruin as_ the 
most damaging blow that could be given 
to their political opponents and the war 
party. Pulpits, presses, public meetings, 
and social gatherings were used as_ pro- 
claimers of their satisfaction, notwith- 
standing it was evident that the release 
thereby of a large British army from ser- 
vice on the Continent would enable the 
common enemy to send an overwhelming 
force across the Atlantic that might crush 
the American armies and possibly reduce 
the States to British provinces. They 
hoped the threatened peril would induce 
the administration to seek peace as speed- 
ily as possible. The downfall of Napoleon 
did release British troops from continen- 
tal service, and several thousands of them 
were sent to Canada to reinforce the little 
British army there. Many of them were 
Wellington’s veterans, hardy and skilful. 
They arrived at Quebec late in July, and 
in August were sent up the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal. 

Narraganset Indians, an Algonquian 
family of the New England Indians which 
cecupied the territory now comprised in 
the State of Rhode Island. Industrious 
and hardy, they were numerous, and had 


twelve towns within a distance of 20 
miles. Their chief, Canonicus, sent a 


bundle of arrows tied with a snake-skin 
to Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, in- 
dicating his hostility. Bradford return- 
ed the skin filled with gunpowder. Ca- 
nonicus was alarmed, and remained peace- 
able, especially after banished Roger Will- 
iams won their good-will by his kindness. 
They accompanied Massachusetts troops 
against the Pequods in 1637, and in 1644 
ceded their lands to the British King. The 
Narragansets having violated the terms 
of a treaty made in 1644, the New England 
Congress, under the provisions of the 
union or confederation, sent messengers 
to the offending Indians requiring their 
appearance at Boston. At first they 
treated the messengers kindly, but finally 
declared that they would not have peace 
until they received the head of Uncas. 
Roger Williams warned the congress that 
the Narragansets would suddenly break 
out against the English, whereupon that 
body drew up a declaration justifying 
them in making war on the recusant Ind- 
ians. They determined to raise 300 men 
at once. The news of this preparation 
alarmed the Indians, and they sued for 
peace. They were required to pay in in- 
stalments 2,000 fathoms of wampum; to 


ATTACK ON THE NARRAGANSET INDIANS AT SOUTH KINGSTON. ~ 
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restore to Uneas all the captives and ca- 
noes they had taken from him; to submit 
all matters of controversy between Uncas 
and them to the congress; keep perpetual 
peace with the English; and give hostages 
for the performance of the treaty. This 
compact was signed Aug. 30, 1645. 

The Narragansets engaged in King 
Philip’s War, and had a strong fort in a 
swamp in South Kingston, R. I. Against 
this fort marched about 1,000 New-Eng- 
landers in the middle of December, 1675. 
With these troops were about 150 Mohegan 
Indians, and Governor Winslow, of Plym- 
outh, was the commander-in-chief. They 
marched through deep snow, and at 4 P.M. 
on Dee. 16 they attacked the fort. There 
was but one entrance, which had to be 
reached in the face of a fire from a block- 
house. The Massachusetts men, who first 
attacked, were repulsed, and several of the 
captains were killed. There was a desper- 
ate hand-to-hand fight, and the Indians 
were finally driven out into the open coun- 
try. The 600 wigwams were set on fire, 
and the winter store of corn was destroy- 
ed. About 700 of the Indians were killed, 
including several chiefs, and of a large 
number wounded about 300 died. Many old 
men, women, and children perished, some 
of them in the flames. In this encounter 
Connecticut alone lost eighty men. Cap- 
tains Johnson, Davenport, and Gardiner, 
of Massachusetts, and Gallop, Seely, and 
Marshall, of Connecticut, were slain. The 
Narragansets were almost exterminated 
in that war. The remnant settled at 
Charlestown, R. I., and were prosperous 
for a while, but the tribe is now extinct. 
See Kine Prre’s War. 

Narvaez, PANFILO pkg, explorer; born 
in Valladolid, Spain, about 1478; went 
to Santo Domingo in 1501, and thence to 
Cuba, where he was the chief lieutenant 
of Velasquez, the governor. Cortez car- 
rying matters with a high hand in Mexi- 
co, Narvaez was sent by Velasquez to 
Cuba to supersede him, but was defeated, 
lost an eye, and was held a prisoner by 
Cortez. On his release Narvaez returned 
to Spain, and in June, 1527, sailed from 
San Lucar, by authority of the King, with 
600 men in five vessels, commanded to 
conquer Florida and govern it. After 
long detention at Santo Domingo and 
Cuba, he sailed for Florida with 400 men 


and eighty horses, accompanied by Ca- 
BEZA DE VACA (q. v.) as treasurer of the 
expedition, who was to be deputy-govern- 
or. They landed at Tampa Bay on April 
13, 1528, where Narvaez raised the stand- 
ard of Spain and took possession of the 
country in the name of its King, and his 
officers took the oath of allegiance to him 
as governor. 

Instead of treating the native inhabi- 
tants kindly, and winning their friendship 
and an easy conquest, Narvaez followed 
the example of his countrymen in Santo 
Domingo and Cuba. He marched into the 
interior with high hopes, directing his 
vessels to sail along the coasts. He press- 
ed forward in daily expectation of finding 
some city sparkling with wealth. All be- 
fore him were creations of imagination, 
all behind him were gloomy disappoint- 
ments. Treachery met his cruelty at ev- 
ery step. Compelled to fight foes and 
failing to find gold, Narvaez turned tow- 
ards the sea—the Gulf of Mexico—and at 
the mouth of the Apalachicola, failing to 
find his ships, he caused frail boats to be 
built, embarked with his followers, and 
coasted towards the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. One by one his followers died from 
starvation, and finally a “norther” 
struck and dispersed the flotilla. Nar- 
vaez was never heard of afterwards. The 
boat that carried De Vaca stranded on an 
island, where they were kindly treated by 
the natives. De Vaca was the only Span- 
iard of the expedition who returned to 
Spain. 

Nash, Apner, legislator; born in 
Prince Edward county, Va., Aug. 8, 1716; 
practised law in Newbern, N. C., which 
town he represented in the first Provincial 
Congress when it convened there, Aug. 25, 
1774. He served on the committee which 
drew up the North Carolina constitution in 
1776; was governor of the State in 1779- 
81; and held a seat in the Continental 
Congress in 1782-86. He died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 2, 1786. 

Nash, FRANCIS, military officer; born 
in Prince Edward county, Va., May 10, 
1720; brother of Abner Nash, governor of 
North Carolina; became clerk of the Su- 
perior Court of Orange county, N. C.; and 


was a captain, under the crown, on 
service under Governor Tryon against 
the Regulators. He was a member 
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of the Provincial Congress of North 
Carolina in 1775, and was appointed by 
that body a lieutenant-colonel. In Febru- 
ary, 1777, he was promoted to brigadier- 
general in the Continental army. Joining 
Washington before the battle at the 
Brandywine (Sept. 11, 1777), he partici- 
pated in that action, and also at German- 
town (Oct. 4), where he was mortally 
wounded, and died Oct. 7. 

Nashville, largest city, railroad centre, 
and capital of the State of Tennessee; pop- 
ulation in 1890, 76,168; in 1900, 80,865. 

The city was the scene of stirring 
military operations in the Civil War. In 
February, 1862, General Pillow  tele- 
graphed to Nashville while the siege of 
Fort Donelson was going on: “ Enemy re- 
treating! Glorious result! Our boys fol- 
lowing and peppering their rear! A com- 
plete victory!” This despatch made the 
people of Nashville happy, and they were 
comfortably seated in their churches on 
Sunday, Feb. 16, when the news reached 
them of the surrender of Fort Donelson 
to the Nationals. There was panic 
everywhere. Gen. A. S. Johnston, at Bow- 
ling Green, ordered the troops there to fly 
to Nashville, for General Mitchel, of 
Buell’s army, was pressing on them. They 
did so, after destroying property valued 
at $500,000. They- were followed by the 
Army of the Ohio. At the same time 
National gunboats were ascending the 
Cumberland River to co-operate with the 


troops. The Confederates of Nashville 
were fearfully excited. The governor of 
Tennessee (Harris) rode through the 


streets, and with his associates gathered 
as many papers as possible at the capitol 
as concerned themselves and fled by rail- 
way to Memphis. The officers of banks 
bore away their specie. Citizens, with 
their most valuable portable possessions, 
fled by railway to Decatur and Chattanoo- 
ga. The public stores were thrown wide 
open, and everybody was allowed to carry 
away provisions and clothing. Johnston 
and his troops passed rapidly through the 
city, southward, and Nashville was sur- 
rendered to the Nationals, Feb. 26, 1862, 
by the civil authorities. ANDREW JOHN- 
SON (q. Vv.) was appointed provisional goy- 
ernor of Tennessee with the military rank 
of brigadier-general. He entered upon the 
duties in Nashville on March 4. 


Gen. A. J. Smith had arrived at Nash- 
ville when Schofield reached there (see 
FRANKLIN, BATTLE OF), and Thomas’s 
forces there were put in battle array on 
Dec. 1, 1864. They were on an irregular 
semicircular line on the hills around the 
city, on the southern side of the Cumber- 
land River. General Smith’s troops were 
on the right; the 4th Corps, under Gen. 
T. J. Wood (in the absence of the wound- 
ed Stanley), was in the centre; and the 
23d Corps, under Gen. John M. Scho- 
field, was on the left. About 5,000 troops, 
outside of these corps—white and colored 
—were posted on the left of Schofield, 
To these were added the troops compris- 
ing the garrison at Nashville and Wilson’s 
cavalry at Hdgefield, on the north side of 
the Cumberland. The troops of Thomas 
were better and more numerous than 
those of Hood, but, on account of the ab- 
sence of cavalry and a deficiency of trans- 
portation, he withheld an attack upon 
Hood, who was in front of him for about 
a fortnight. The latter had formed his 
line of investment on Dee. 4, with his 
salient within 600 yards of Wood, at 
Thomas’s centre. For a few days there 
was some skirmishing, and then for a 
week the cold was so intense that very 
little was done. Thomas made a general 
advance, on the morning of the 15th, 
from his right, while Steedman made a 
vigorous movement of his left to distract 
Hood. The country was covered with a 
dense fog, which did not rise until near 
noon. Gen. A. J. Smith pressed forward, 
while Wilson’s cavalry made a wide cir- 
cuit to gain Hood’s rear. Other troops 
were busy on the right, striking vigor- 
ous blows here and there; but finally, 
at 1 p.M., General Wood, commanding the 
centre, having moved forward parallel 
with Smith’s troops, directed a brigade 
led by Col. S. P. Post to charge Hood’s 
works on Montgomery Hill. This was 
done, and some Confederates were made 
prisoners. Then Schofield, in reserve, 
moved rapidly to the right of Smith, by 
which the National cavalry was allowed 
to operate more freely on the Confederate 
rear. Then the whole line moved for- 
ward. Wood carried the entire body of 
Confederate works on his front, captured 
several guns, and took 500 prisoners; 
while Smith and Schofield and the dis- 
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mounted cavalry pressed back the left 
flank of the Confederates several miles 
to the foot of the Harpeth Hills. Steed- 
man, meanwhile, had gained some ad- 
vantage on Thomas’s extreme left. But 
darkness closed the contest, which result- 
ed in the capture by the Nationals of 
1,200 prisoners, sixteen guns, forty wag- 
ons, and many small-arms. Thomas now 
readjusted his lines. 

On the morning of the 16th Wood ad- 
vanced, forced back Hood’s skirmishers 
on the Franklin pike, and, pushing on 
southward, was confronted by Hood’s new 
line of defences on Overton’s Hill, 5 
miles from the city. Steedman then se- 
eured Wood’s flank by taking post on 
his left, and Smith came in on Wood’s 
right, while Schofield threatened the Con- 
federate left. Wilson’s cavalry, dismount- 
ed, formed on his right. The movement 
on Hood’s left, so successful the day be- 
fore, was now continued. The whole Na- 
tional line moved to within 600 yards 
ef that of the Confederates. Wilson’s 
cavalry was soon upon their left flank, 
and at 3 p.m. two of Wood’s brigades as- 
sailed the Confederates on Overton’s Hill, 
in front, and Thompson’s negro brigade 
assailed them farther to the National left. 
These attacks were repulsed with fear- 
ful loss to the assailants. The troops 
were rallied, and Smith and Schofield, 
charging with great impetuosity upon the 
Confederate works on their respective 
fronts, carried all before them. Wilson’s 
dismounted men charged farther to the 
right and blocked a way of retreat. This 
successful movement was announced by 
shouts of victory, which Wood and 
Steedman heard, and again charged 
the Confederate works on their front 
which were taken and secured. The 
Confederates fled in such haste that they 
left behind them their dead, wounded, 
prisoners, and guns. It was a complete 
rout. 

During the two days Thomas had capt- 
ured from Hood 4,462 prisoners, fifty- 
three guns, and many small-arms. He had 
broken the spirit of Hood’s army beyond 
hope of recovery. The Confederates fled 
towards Alabama, pursued for several 
days, while rain was falling copiously. 
The streams were swollen, and, as the 
fugitives destroyed the bridges behind 


them, and the Nationals had no pontoons, 
the chase was unsuccessful. Then the 
weather became extremely cold. At Colum- 
bia, on the Duck River, Forrest joined 
the retreating host, and with his cavalry 
and 4,000 infantry he covered the shat- 
tered Confederate army. This rear-guard 
struck back occasionally. The pursuit was 
suspended at Lexington, Ala., on the 28th. 
Thomas estimated his entire loss in his 
campaign, from Sept. 7, 1864, to Jan. 
20, 1865, at 10,000 men, or less than half 
the loss of Hood. During that time he 
had captured 11,857 men, besides 1,332 
who had been exchanged, making a total 
of about 13,000. He had also captured 
seventy-two serviceable guns and over 
3,000 small-arms. 

The Tennessee Centennial and National 
Hxposition was held at Nashville in 1897, 
from May 1 to Oct. 30, in West Side 
Park. Among the features were repro- 
ductions of the Parthenon, the Pyramid 
of Cheops, the Alamo, the Rialto, ete. 
About 2,000,000 people attended the fair. 

Nashville, Cruiser. See CONFEDERATE 
STATES. 

Nashville Convention. See SouTHERN 
CONVENTIONS. 

Nason, Exias, clergyman; bora in 
Wrentham, Mass., April 21, 1811; grad- 
uated at Brown College in 1835; ordained 
in the Congregational Church in Natick, 
Mass.; and later became popular as a 
lecturer. His publications include Our 
Obligations to Defend Our Country; Eu- 
logy on Edward Bverett; Eulogy on Lin- 
coln; Gazetteer of Massachusetts ; History 
of Middlesex County, ete. He died in 
North Billerica, Mass., June 17, 1887. 

Nassau, Fort. Erected by the Dutch 
West India Company in 1623 near the 
present town of Gloucester, N. J. The 
fort was abandoned in 1651. 

Nast, THomas, artist; born in Landau, 
Bavaria, Sept. 27, 1840; came with his 
parents to the United States at an early 
age; and was educated in publie schools. 
He began his artist career in the office of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
where he became a sketch artist and il- 
lustrator on wood. In 1860-61 he was an 
art correspondent with Garibaldi for 
American and British newspapers. Sub- 
sequently he became widely noted as a 
political cartoonist on Harper’s Weekly. 
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His cartoons on the Tweed Ring in New 
York City had a large influence in the 
destruction of that corrupt organization, 
and it was one of his caricatures of 
Tweed that caused the identification and 
arrest in Spain of the Tammany leader, 
after he had escaped from Ludlow Street 
jail in New York City. Mr. Nast also ac- 
quired wide popularity as a lecturer from 
his habit of illustrating his discourses 
with caricatures drawn before his audience. 

Nast, WILLIAM, clergyman, born in 
Stuttgart, Germany, June 15, 1807; grad- 
uated at Tubingen University in 1828; 
Professor of German and French in the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, in 1829; ordained a minister in 
the Methodist Church in 1837, and ap- 
pointed to work among the Germans in 
1837; organized the German branch of the 
Methodist Church in the United States and 
Germany. He established Der Christliche 
Apologete as an organ of the Church in 
1839. In addition to his ministerial and 
editorial work he wrote many books and 
edited a still Jarger number for the use of 
the Church. He died in Cincinnati, O., 
May 16, 1899. 

Natchez Indians, a nation that in- 
hab.ced the eastern borders of the Mis- 
sissippi River. They were known to Eu- 
ropeans as early as 1560, when De Luna 
aided the Gulf tribes in a war against 
them. Their sun-worship, mound-build- 
ing, and language point to a relationship 
with the inhabitants of Yucatan. La 
Salle, coming from the north, planted a 
cross in their country in 1683. Iberville 
also visited them, and proposed to build 
a city there. They were brave, wild, and 
dissolute. Their chief was called the 
Great Sun, whose power was despotic. 
They averred that their first civilizers 
were a man and woman who descended 
from the sun. In a temple built on a 
mound they kept a perpetual fire. They 
had many feasts and revelled in sensual 
indulgence. After European traders found 
them they rapidly declined in numbers 
and power while they fought the French 
(see below). The Natchez were joined by 
the Yazoos and CHICKASAWS (qq. Vv.), 
while the Cuocrtaws (q. v.) joined the 
French, early in the eighteenth century. 
In 1730 the French fell upon and almost 
annihilated the Natchez, and they never 


recovered from the shock. After maintain- 
ing a feeble nationality for a century, they 
were merged into the Creek confederacy. 


National Academy of Science, a 
scientific organization incorporated by 
act of Congress, March 3, 1863; first 


meeting April 22, 1863, Alexander D. 
Bach first president; duties consist in the 
investigation, examination, experiment- 
ing, and reporting on any subject of 
science and art. The actual cost of 
investigation, ete., is paid for by the 
United States government; no other com- 
pensation is received. At first the num- 
ber of members was limited to fifty—since 
1870 to 100; a limited number of foreign 
members are admitted. 

National Bank System. See BANKs. 

National Constitution. See ConsTITUuU- 
TION, UNITED STATES. 

National Debt of the United States. 
The following statement shows the princi- 
pal of the national debt of the United 


States from 1791 to 1901. 


UM nom Soe sho Os $75,463,476.52 
AMO 2: ceteyotera keepers 77,227,924.66 
ARM n.o oo cid G a bia C6 80,352,634.04 
UN see eo Dacre Olg.o 66 78,427,404.77 
ARO on 6 Oa oa ROD 80,747,587.39 
EBs 086.100 G0 0.6 83,762,172.07 
GWA rn ooh ooo. oon 82,064,479.33 
AD Siaeten renee hen Meron: 195228,529.12 
MOO on.0.5 antio 0.0 oC 78,408,669.77 
PS OOo Fetes err tens ae 82,976,294.35 
IKON Goon bd Gols OF 83,038,050.80 
SO 2s raeietenn: 80,712,632.25 
1B Biocon oe OQ 77,054,686.30 
ISNA A oer oui © 86,427,120.88 
ESOS Ghee chester: 82,312,150.50 
aS O Gee waetate tte te ii ohens 75,723,270.66 
ANOS hia cama eae om 69,218,398.64 
tS OS petal a aerate 65,196,317.97 
ESO Mecbretnietenctere 57,023,192.09 
CHE rota. mera oO HG ce 53,173,217.52 
ARS Lie 5 ecno Sed. OG. C0 48,005,587.76 
ISM OMS cs Bip pis er a OF 45,209,737.90 
Iki aA Lan aaacad 55,962,827.57 
INEM, oo om ooo oce 81,487,846.24 
ARMS 6.0. Gan o.din.c oe. 99,833,660.15 
ISAK Gens 6 OG. OD OD £ 127,8384,933.74 
BSH Coes Gitar orciete Grae 123,491,965.16 
ISH bore olcicar na eye B 108,466,633.83 
DRM) AR Gla cc Ge 95,529,648.28 
ISPADE c codsdusdcas 91,015,566.15 
tS Bile ee pepsreterenesnsaaicts 89,987,427.66 
UW dod on mocoac.co 93,546,676.98 
TRIS}. pecanis.ccein cio 90,875,877.28 
BRO No ote aicutarrevOrohne 90,269,777.77 
INSP ag Bea 6 Ge 010 83,788,432.71 
USNs avanedodasec 81,054,059.99 
HW e ogg on oo eh 60 73,987,357.20 
SLES) Sree emensbetotay. tscatera s 67,475,043.87 
IN) nn ooo ooo ame 58,421,413.67 
TSO s oomabapoo oon 48,565,406.50 
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Statement showing principal of national 


debt.—Continued. 


UCB ILS om OOGiE.C A000 $39,123,191.68 
UE oco.0 5 oon dOOd 24,322,235.18 
UWehEso0 06 D00O0D Oo 7,001,698.83 
SOA ceteris tortie 4,760,082.08 
Uwe o cmos aroAGos 37,733.05 
USSG Bemis 66 37,513.05 
Us oononan noe hh 336,957.85 
Wes oon oomonsH 3,308,124.07 
USSo petern enter ier tenets 10,434,221.14 
USA Otperstetete hen tetersns 3,573,343.82 
ARGU oto G@aoledd ob 5,250,875.54 
UGK hs cog oo oda sab 13,594,480.73 
SAS eetlnateieteke ersters 32,742,922.00 
UGHE ono noanoan oe 23,461,652.50 
ALS 2. Direc etelohetie rey ctierate 15,925,303.01 
NCEE inion. cid G01 O00 15,550,202.97 
Yl 5 00 OOD.0.0 OOIDO 38,826,534.77 
eo naga panaDod 6 47,044,862.23 
Uy Deco poop own G6o 63,061,858.69 
MIDS 0.5 OO.0OWSD.0 0-0 63,452,773.55 
UEMihe o odo oskHGono 68,304,796.02 
DSO Zier) eae leleiiele eis 66,199,341.71 
SL SD Sienereleleloteretekstele ts 59,8038,117.70 
Ue ies oon do ao G00 42,242,222.42 
As ao ao peoetrAo 35,586,956.56 
UKs cqaocegonceds 31,972,537.90 
IDSs 60.0565. POO08C 28,699,831.85 
SOS teeters ene reretrers 44,911,881.03 
Wesco canoe sand 58,496,837.88 
UK s oo oc oo tod ton 64,842,287.88 
IRS Go so OO Oda aOT 90,580,873.72 
USGMs coco ono macor 524,176,412.13 
IKO oon conan OOD 1,119,772,138.63 
US onda 0.00 Od 000 1,815,784,370.57 
US Gherrrrrcier rer 2,680,647,869.74 
WTO ane eCO6G G06 2,773,236,173.69 
UO ar ocooponen és 2,678,126,103.87 
ies on omopan a ton 2,611,687,851.19 
Us sod cowosoaos 2,588,452,213.94 
MSO a 3 uh aloe Goer 0 2,480,672,427.81 
IG SoS omoroGHs0O 2,353,211,332.32 
Uae no coon noo on 2,253,251,328.78 
USO mmreheleteste nei rete 2,234,482,993.20 
UEW(Gh og eona todedo 2,251,690,468.43 
US Dero mo cova 6M 2,232,284,531.95 
USTAD so. 060000 og 2,180,395,067.15 
UcMiasounnacoboog 2 yAUsrstiNi sty al 
AR flls.0 a o-ot OdrN0 ME 2,256,205,892.53 
pL SiO atabeWetenete teretsieKers 2,849,567,482.04 
ARSED iso coo Gon 00.0 2,120,415,370.63 
UE noo aos boon 6 2,069,013,569.58 
Pin oaks Gia ora o 1,918,312,994.03 
Ion oocoo one G60 1,884,171,728.07 
Nese caine occu oo 1,830,528,923.57 
NGS ievenehercren seeeaehelere 1,863,964,873.14 
US'S Grane etekote eee eesiter 1,775,063,013.78 
Ue ao nooo G6 ac 1,657,602,592.63 
USS See mete riehereie rete 1,692,858,984.58 
Ist es Soo on h.GO G0 5 1,619,052,922.23 
UES o God dooes oc 1,552,140,204.73 
ERE cool Gaicho Bron 1,546,215,876.00 
ULE [5 opoltomnorche eve 1,603,440,970.61 
oH Esso nao 6 ho G0 cH 1,556,281,905.63 
ANE be 5G cloud oad Bo 1,638,045,005.18 
US OO ee ererctvercreesters 1,717,481,779.80 
USO Giweteusiecsretace stensmt 1,785,412,640.00 
UE (sod ool aad bc 1,808,777,643.40 
USO Sictemerosveis sreceioiere 1,964,837,130.90 


Uo oocdu Goce G $2,092,686,024.42 
UUs ais. d cae acct 2,132,373,031.17 
LO OL rata werner 2,148,013,419.67 


For a detailed statement of the debt 
as it stood March 31, 1901, see Dest, 
NATIONAL. 

National Guard, UNITED STATES. 
ARMY; MILITIA. 

Nationalism, the doctrine in the Unit- 
ed States that the general government 
should exercise a larger control over affairs 
oi national importance, as for instance: 
(1) control of telegraphs, telephones, and 
express companies; (2) nationalization of 
railroads; (3) ownership of mines, oil and 
gas wells; (4) control of heating, lighting, 
and street-car service of cities, all carried 
on in the interest of the general public and 
not for individuals or corporations; in oth- 
er words, for use and not for profit; (5) 
children to be educated until seventeen 
years of age; child labor prohibited, ete. 
Rellamy’s novel, Looking Backward, 1888, 
expresses these views. 

Native American Party. In 1844 the 
great influx of foreigners into the city 
of New York for several years preceding, 
and the facility with which our natural- 
ization laws permitted foreigners to be- 
come voters, had enabled the adopted cit- 
izens to hold the balance of power between 
the two great parties, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, in the city elections. The con- 
sequence was that when either party 
gained a victory the adopted citizens 
claimed, as was alleged, an unreasonable 
share of the spoils, and the amount of 
the patronage controlled by the mayor and 
common council of New York was very 
great. The native citizens became alarm- 
ed, and it was resolved to endeavor to 
make the naturalization laws more 
stringent. A large number of citizens, in- 
cluding many of the most respectable in 
character and wealth, united in forming 
a Native American party. They nomi- 
nated James Harper for mayor, and he 
was elected by a majority of 4,316, with 
a greater portion of the aldermen. The 
Native American party immediately ex- 
tended its influence, and for some years 
held a conspicuous place in the politics of 
the republic. See AMERICAN Party; 
AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ; 
KNOW-NOTHING PARTY, 
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Naturalization. The first natural- 
ization act in the American colonies was 
passed by the colonial legislature of Mary- 
land in 1666, and the second by the As- 
sembly of New York in 1715, the latter for 
the benefit of all Protestants of foreign 
birth then inhabiting that colony. The 
first congressional act was that of March 
22, 1790, providing for a uniform rule. 
It authorized all courts of record to en- 
tertain the applications of “alien free 
white persons” who had resided within 
the United States for two years, and, on 
proof of good character and their taking 
an oath or affirmation to support the 
Constitution, to admit such persons as 
citizens. It also provided that no persons 
who had been disfranchised by any State 
under laws passed during the Revolution- 
ary War was to be readmitted as a citizen, 
except by a legislative act of the State 
to which he had formerly belonged. The 
power of admitting new citizens is still 
retained by all courts of record, but in 
other respects the law has been modified 
(see below). 

The Reign of Terror in France caused 
the emigration to America of a large num- 
ber of French citizens, many of them 
nobles, who had been banished from their 
country. Many of the discontented Irish 
sought refuge in the United States. Brit- 
ish agents at that time carried on a 
large portion of the trade of the South- 
ern States, and Madison had _ proposed 
measures to exclude foreign residents in 
America from an equal participation with 
citizens in commercial privileges. The 
fear of foreign democrats by the Federal- 
ists and the fear of foreign aristocrats 
by the Republicans made both parties in 
agreement in framing a new naturaliza- 
tion law, early in 1795, making the at- 
tainment of citizenship by an alien more 
difficult. The new act required the pre- 
liminary residence of the alien, before 
naturalization, of five years; also, a three 
years’ previous declaration of intention 
to become a citizen, to be made in a court 
of record; also, one year’s residence in 
the State where the naturalization should 
be had. The new citizen was called upon 
to renounce, forever, all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince or state; 
and if he had borne any title of nobility, 
he must make-an express renunciation of 


it. The last provision elicited warm de- 
bate in Congress. See Nosriiry, TITLes 
OF. 


The government makes no distinction 
between its citizens, whether native or 
naturalized, in furnishing protection to 
them. A notable illustration of this was 
given in the case of Martin Koszta, a 
Hungarian exile, who had been natural- 
ized in the United States. While he was 
engaged, in business in Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, he was seized by order of the 
Austrian consul- general, and placed on 
board a vessel bound for Trieste, as a 
refugee. The St. Louis (Captain In- 
graham), a naval vessel of the United 
States, was then lying in the harbor of 
Smyrna. Hearing of the arrest, Captain 
Ingraham claimed Koszta as an American 
citizen. On the refusal of the Austrian 
authorities to release the prisoner, In- 
graham cleared his vessel for action 
(July, 1853) and threatened to fire upon 
the brig if Koszta was not delivered within 
a given time. The Austrians yielded to 
the argument of forty well-shotted guns, 
and the prisoner was placed in the cus- 
tody of the French consul to await the 
action of the respective governments. 
Meraham’s conduct was applauded by 
his countrymen, and Congress voted him 
a sword. This protection of an humble 
adopted citizen of the United States in 
a foreign land increased the respect for 
our government and flag abroad. The 
pride of the Austrian government was 
severely wounded. It issued a_ protest 
against the proceedings of Ingraham and 
sent it to all the European courts. The 
Austrian minister at Washington demand- 
ed an apology, or other redress, from the 
United States government, and _ threat- 
ened it with the displeasure of his royal 
master. No serious difficulty ensued. 
Koszta soon returned to the United States. 

Laws of the United States——The condi- 
tions and the manner in which an alien 
may be admitted as a citizen of the 
United States are prescribed by sections 
2,165-74 of the revised statutes. 

Declaration of Intention.— An alien 
seeking naturalization must declare on 
oath before a cireuit or district court of 
the United States, or a district or supreme 
court of the Territories, or a court of rec- 
ord of any of the States having common 
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law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk, at 
least two years prior to his admission, 
that it is, bona fide, his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, and 
to renounce forever all allegiance and fidel- 
ity to any foreign State or prince, and 
particularly to the one of which he may 
be at the time a citizen or subject. 

Oath on Application for Admission.— 
At the time of his application to be ad- 
mitted he must declare on oath, before 
some one of the courts above specified, 
“that he will support the Constitution 
of the United States, and that he abso- 
lutely and entirely renounces and abjures 
all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign 
prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, 
and particularly, by name, to the prince, 
potentate, state, or soverignty of which 
he was before a citizen or subject,” which 
proceedings must be recorded by the clerk 
of the court. 

Conditions of Citizenship.—lIt must ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the court to 
which he has applied that the alien has 
resided continuously within the United 
States for at least five years, and within 
the State or Territory where such court is 
at the time held one year at least; and 
that during that time “he has behaved as 
a man of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the same.” 

Titles of Nobility. —If the applicant 
bears any hereditary title or belongs to 
any order of nobility, he must make an ex- 
press renunciation of the same at the 
time of his application. 

Soldiers.—An alien twenty-one years old 
and upward who has been in the armies 
of the United States, and has been honor- 
ably discharged therefrom, may become a 
citizen on his petition, without any pre- 
vious declaration of intention, provided 
that he has resided in the United States 
at least one year previous to his applica- 
tion, and is of good moral character. 

Minors.—Any alien under the age of 
twenty-one years who has resided in the 
United States three years next preceding 
his arriving at that age, and who has 
continued to reside therein to the time he 
may make application to be admitted a 
citizen thereof, may, after he arrives at 
the age of twenty-one years, and after 


he has resided five years within the Unit- 
ed States, including the three years of 
his minority, be admitted a citizen; but 
he must make a declaration on oath and 
prove to the satisfaction of the court that 
for two years next preceding it has been 
his bona fide intention to become a cit- 
izen. 

Children of Naturalized Oitizens—The 
children of persons who have been duly 
naturalized, being under the age of twen- 
ty-one years at the time of the natural- 
ization of their parents, shall, if dwell- 
ing in the United States, be considered as 
citizens thereof. 

Citizens’ Children who are Born Abroad. 
—The children of persons who now are or 
have been citizens of the United States 
are, though born out of the limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States, consid- 
ered as citizens thereof. 

Chinese——The naturalization of China- 
men is expressly prohibited by section 14, 
chapter 126, laws of 1882. 

Protection Abroad to Naturalized Cit- 
izens.—Section 2,000 of the revised stat- 
utes of the United States declares that 
“all naturalized citizens of the United 
States while in foreign countries are en- 
titled to and shall receive from this gov- 
ernment the same protection of persons 
and property which is accorded to native- 
born citizens.” 

The Right of Suffrage.— The right to 
vote is confirmed by the,State. Natural- 
ization is a federal right, and is a gift 
of the Union, not of any one State. In 
many States aliens (who have declared in- 
tentions) vote and have the right to vote 
equally with naturalized or native - born 
citizens; in the others only actual citizens 
may vote. The federal naturalization 
laws apply to the whole Union alike, and 
provide that no alien may be naturalized 
until after five years’ residence, except 
an honorably discharged soldier or a per- 
son whose parents have been naturalized 
while he was under twenty-one years of 
age, as above recited. Even after five 
years’ residence and due naturalization he 
is not entitled to vote unless the laws of 
the State confer the privilege upon him, 
and he may vote in several States six 
months after landing, if he has declared 
his intention, under United States law, to 
become a citizen. 
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Nauvoo, a city in Hancock county, I11., 
which in 1831 was selected as the gather- 
ing-place of the Mormons, but the bulls 
of the community did not leave Kirtland, 
O., until 1838. The citizens of Illinois 
determined to expel these people, and ar- 
rested the prophet Joseph Smith in 1844 
and earried him to jail, where a mob 
shot him. Within a few months Brigham 
Young, his successor, determined to re- 
move the entire community to a site west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Sixteen thou- 
sand Mormons crossed the Mississippi in 
May, 1846, on their way westward, leaving 
about 1,000 behind them with instructions 
to sell the remaining property and join 
the main body as soon as possible. Nauvoo 
in 1900 had a population of 1,321. See 
Mormons. 

Navajo Indians, a family that really 
forms a part of the Apaches, but is more 
civilized than the rest of the tribe. They 
occupied the table-lands and mounfain 
districts on the San Juan and Little Col- 
orado rivers, and cultivated the soil ex- 
tensively. With their more warlike kin- 
dred, the Apaches, they have carried on 
hostilities with the Mexicans from a very 
early period. Attempts to subjugate them 
had failed, and treaties were broken by 
them as soon as made until 1863, when 
Colonel Carson conquered them and com- 
pelled them to remove some distance from 
their mountain fastnesses. In 1899 they 


HEAD OF A NAVAJO INDIAN. 


numbered 20,500, and, with the Moquis 
Pueblos (2,641), occupied a reservation 
of 7,698,560 acres, at what was officially 
known as the Navajo agency in Arizona. 


Naval Academy, Unirrp SratTEs, a 
government institution at Annapolis, Md., 
established through the efforts of Groran 
BANcROFT (q. v.), Secretary of the Navy, 
and opened Oct. 10, 1845, for the purpose 
of educating and training young men in 
the theory and practice of naval science. 
It was first known as the Naval School, 
and oecupied Fort Severn, which had been 
transferred by the War Department to the 
navy for that purpose. It was reorganized 
in 1850 and the name changed to Naval 
Academy. During the Civil War it was 
removed to Newport, R. I., but was re- 
turned to Annapolis in 1865. Cadets are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
one from each congressional district, Ter- 
ritory, and the District of Columbia, 
on the recommendation of the representa- 
tive or delegate in Congress of the State, 
Territory, or district in which the ap- 
plicant is an actual resident. The Presi- 
dent has the power of appointing the 
cadets at large as well as the one from 
the District of Columbia. The course 
of naval cadets is six years, the last two 
of which are spent at sea. Candidates at 
the time of their examination for admis- 
sion must be not under fifteen nor over 
twenty years of age and physically sound, 
well formed, and of robust constitution. 
They are examined by the academic 
board in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, 
United States history, world’s history, 
algebra through quadratic equations, and 
plane geometry. Deficiency in any one of 
these subjects may be sufficient to insure 
the rejection of the candidate. They enter 
the academy immediately after passing 
the prescribed examinations, and are re- 
quired to sign articles binding themselves 
to serve in the United States navy eight 
years (including the time of probation at 
the Naval Academy), unless sooner dis- 
charged. The pay of a naval cadet is 
$500 a year, beginning at the date of ad- 
mission. The course of instruction dur- 
ing the first three years includes Eng- 
lish history, French, German, Spanish, 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemis- 
try, mechanical drawing, and seamanship. 
During the fourth year the class is divided 
into the naval construction, engineer, and 
line divisions. The courses of study are 
specialized to suit the divisions. Ap- 
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pointments to fill 
all vacancies that 
occur during the 
year in the lower 
grades of the line 
of the navy and 


of the marine corps 
are made from the 
naval cadets, grad- 
uates of the year, 
at the conclusion 


of their six years’ 


course, in the order 
of merit as deter- 
mined by the aca- 


demic board. The 
academy is under 
the direct super- 


vision of the bureau 


of navigation, Navy 
Department. In 
1901 CoMMANDER 
RicHArRD WAINWRIGHT (q. v.), U. S. N., 
was superintendent. 

Naval Battles. See BATTLes. 

Naval Militia, an adjunct to the 
United States navy, first organized in 
New York in 1895. By July, 1897, the 
militia had been organized in fifteen 
States bordering on the coast and Great 
Lakes. The duty of the naval militia in 
time of war is to man the coast and har- 
bor defence vessels, leaving the regular 
force for offensive work. The naval mili- 
tia will also operate in boat squadrons 
with torpedoes against any hostile fleet in 
our waters. In 1900 the naval militia was 
organized in nineteen States and in the 
District of Columbia, as follows: Cali- 
fornia, Capt. N. T. James; Connecticut, 
Com. Fred L. Averill; District of Colum- 
bia, Com. Robert P. Hains; Florida, Com. 
W. Fitzgerald; Georgia, Com. F. D. Aiken; 
Illinois, Capt. Albert A. Michelson; Louisi- 
ana, Com. J. W. Bostick; Maryland, Com. 
I. EK. Emerson; Maine, Lieut. H. M. Bige- 
low; Massachusetts, Capt. W. E. McKay; 
Michigan, Com. G. Wilkes; New Jersey, 
Battalion of the East, Com. W. Irving; 
Battalion of the West, Com. J. B. Potter; 
New York, Capt. J. W. Miller; North 
Carolina, Com. F. M. Morse; Ohio, Lieut.- 
Com. W. G. Welbon, commanding Ist Bat- 
talion, Lieut.-Com. W. BE. Wirt, command- 
ing 2d Battalion; Oregon, Lieut.-Com. R. 
H. Davis; Pennsylvania, Capt. J. S. 
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Muckle; Rhode Island, Com. W. M. Lit- 
tle; South Carolina, Com. R. H. Pinck- 
ney; Virginia, Com. H. L. Cannon. The 
total enlisted force of petty officers and 
men on Jan. 1, 1900, was 5,309. The 
Navy Department transacts all its busi- 
ness with the naval militia through the 
governors and the adjutants-general of 
the States. The officer representing the 
Navy Department at Washington havy- 
ing cognizance of naval militia matters 
is Lieut.-Com. W. H. H. Southerland, 
WW IS IN 

Naval Order of the United States, a 
patriotic organization consisting of a gen- 
eral commandery and commanderies in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, 
California, Illinois, and in the District 
of Columbia. The first commandery was 
founded at Boston, Mass., July 4, 1890, 
and the general commandery June 19, 
1893. The membership clause of the con- 
stitution provides for two classes of mem- 
bers: First, veteran officers and their male 
descendants; second, enlisted men who 
have received the United States naval 
medal of honor for bravery in the face of 
the enemy. The officers of the general 
commandery in 1900 were: General-Com- 
mander, Rear-Admiral John G. Walker; 
Vice-General-Commanders, Admiral George 
Dewey, Rear-Admiral George E. Belknap, 
Col. John Biddle Porter; General-Record- 
er, Lieut.-Com, Leonard Chenery; Assist- 
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ant General- Recorder, Rodney Macdon- 
ough; Genewal-Treasurer, Jarvis B. Ed- 
son; General-Registrar, J. V. P. Turner; 


General-Historian, Capt. R. 8. Collum; 
General-Chaplain, Rey. George William- 
son Smith, D.D. 
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Naval Ships. Capt. ALFRED TAYLOR 
MAHAN (gq. v.), author of The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History; Life of Ad- 
miral Farragut; The Interest of the Unit- 
ed States in Sea Power, ete., writes as 
follows: 


In the conditions of naval warfare 
the nineteenth century has seen a reyo- 
lution unparalleled in the rapidity of 
the transition and equalled in degree 
only by the changes which followed 
the general introduction of cannon and 
the abandonment of oars in favor of 
sails for the propulsion of ships-of-war. 
The latter step was consequent, ultimately, 
upon the discovery of the New World and 
of the sea-passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. The voyage to those distant 
regions was too long and the remoteness 
from ports of refuge too great for rowing 
galleys, a class of vessels whose con- 
struction unfitted them for developing 
great size and for contending with heavy 
weather. The change of motive power 
made possible and entailed a different dis- 
position of the fighting power, the main 
battery weight of ships being trans- 
ferred from the bows and sterns—end-on 
fire—to the broadsides. The combi- 
nation of these two new factors caused 
ships and fleets necessarily to be fought 
in a different manner from formerly— 
entailed, to use the technical word, new 
tactics. 

When the nineteenth century began, the 
ships that contended for the control of 
the sea were, and for two centuries had 
been, sailing-ships with broadside bat- 
teries: the guns, that is, were distributed 
along both sides from the bow to the stern 
on one, two, three, or four decks. From 
the largest down, all were of this type un- 
til the very smallest class was reached. In 
the latter, which could scarcely be con- 
sidered fighting-ships, the gun-power was 
at times concentrated into a single piece, 
which swept from side to side round the 
horizon, thus anticipating partially the 


modern turreted iron-clad with its con- 
centrated revolving battery. 

The arrangement of guns in broadside 
involved anomalies and _ inconveniences 
which seem most singular when first noted. 
A ship in chase of another, for instance, 
had no guns which threw straight ahead. 
If it were wished to fire, in order to 
cripple the fleeing enemy, it was necessary 
to deflect from the course; and in order 
to bring most of the guns on one side into 
play the vessel had to swing round nearly 
at right angles to the direction of pursuit. 
This, of course, lost both time and ground. 
Broadside fire—the distribution of guns 
in broadside—rests, however, upon an un- 
changeable condition, which controls now 
as it did a century ago. Ships then were 
from three to four times as long as they 
were broad; the proportion now is, length 
from four to six times the breadth—or 
beam, as it is technically called. There- 
fore, except in small vessels, where the 
concentration of the whole weight that 
can be carried in battery gave but one 
piece effective against a probable target, 
a full development of fire required the 
utilization of the long side of the ship 
rather than of its short cross-section. 
This is precisely analogous to the necessity 
that an army has of deploying into line, 
from any order of march, in order to de- 
velop its full musketry fire. The mechani- 
cal attainment of the nineteenth century 
did not permit the construction of single 
guns that would contain the weight of 
the whole battery of a big ship: but even 
had it, guns are not wanted bigger than 
will penetrate their target most effectively. 
When an ounce of lead will kill a man it 
is useless to fire a pound. The limit of 
penetration once reached, it is numbers, 
not size, that tell; and numbers could be 
had only by utilizing the broadside. This 
condition remains operative now; but as 
modern battle-ships present two or more 
kinds of target—the heavy armored and 
that which is light armored, or unprotect- 
ed—the application of the principle in 
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practice becomes more complicated. Bat- 
teries now are necessarily less homoge- 
neous than they once were, because targets 
vary more. The adoption of broadside bat- 
teries followed, therefore, necessarily upon 
increase of size and consequent length, 
but not upon that only. It is instructive 
to observe that the sailing fighting-ship 
was derived, in part, at least, from the 
galley, and its resemblance in form to 
the latter is traceable for at least a cen- 
tury after the general disuse of the oar. 
As the galley, however, was small, it 
could concentrate its fire advantageously 
in one or two pieces, for which small 
number the cross-section offered a_ sufli- 
cient line of emplacement: and as, when 
it could move at all, it could move in any 
direction, there was a further advantage 
in being able to fire in the direction of its 
motion. Hence, bow fire prevailed in gal- 
leys to the end, although the great gal- 
easses of Lepanto and the Armada had 
accepted broadside batteries in great part, 
and whenever the galley type has recurred, 
as on Lake Champlain during our Rey- 
olutionary War, bow fire has predomi- 
nated. The sailing-ship, on the contrary, 
was limited as to the direction in which 
she could move. Taking her as the centre 
of a circle, she could not steer directly 
for much more than half the points on 
the circumference. Bow fire consequently 
was much less beneficial to her, and, 
further, it was found that, for reasons 
not necessary to particularize, her sailing, 
steering, and mancuvring were greatly 
benefited by the leverage of sails carried 
on the bowsprit and its booms, projecting 
forward of the bow, where they interfered 
decisively with right-ahead fire. 

For all these reasons, bow fire disap- 
peared and broadside fire prevailed; but 
the fundamental one to be remembered is 
the greater development of fire conferred 
by greater length. All ships—except the 
very small ones known as schooners, cut- 
ters, and gunboats—were broadside ves- 
sels, moved by canvas which was carried 
commonly on two or three masts; but into 
the particulars of the sails it is presumed 
readers will not care.to enter. Being thus 
homogeneous in general characteristics, 
the ships of this era were divided com- 
monly into three principal classes, each 
of which had subdivisions; but it was rec- 


ognized then, as it is now in theory 
though too little in practice, that such 
multiplication of species is harmful, and 
our forerunners, by a process of gradual 
elimination, had settled down upon certain 
clearly defined medium types. 

The smallest of the three principal 
classes of fighting-ships were called sloops- 
of-war, or corvettes. These had sometimes 
two masts, sometimes three; but the par- 
ticular feature that differentiated them 
was that they had but one row of guns 
in broadside, on an uncovered deck. The 
offices discharged by this class of vessels 
were various, but in the apprehension of 
the writer they may be considered rightly 
as being above all the protectors or de- 
stroyers of commerce in transit. 

The frigate stood next in order of power 
above the corvette, with which it might 
also be said to have blended; for al- 
though in the frigate class there were 
two, or at the most three, rates that pre- 
dominated vastly in numbers over all the 
rest, yet the name covered many differing 
degrees of force. The distinguishing feat- 
ure of the frigate was that it carried one 
complete row of guns upon a covered deck 
—upon a deck, that is, which had another 
deck over it. On this upper or spar deck 
there were also guns—more or fewer— 
but lighter in weight than those on the 
covered deck, usually styled the main- 
deck. The two principal classes of 
frigates at the beginning of this cen- 
tury were the 32-gun and the 38- gun. 
That is, they carried nominally  six- 
teen or nineteen guns on each side; 
but the enumeration is misleading, except 
as a matter of comparison, for guns of 
some classes were not counted. Ships 
generally had a few more cannon than 
their rate implied. The United States 
32-gun frigate Hssex, for example. car- 
ried at first twenty-six long twelves 
on the main-deck, with sixteen carronades 
and two chase guns on the spar - deck. 
Above these two classes came the 44- 
gun frigate, a very powerful rate, which 
was favored by the United States navy 
and received a development of strength 
then unprecedented. 

Being such as here described, the frigate 
was: essentially, though not exclusively, 
the appendage of a fleet of line-of-battle 
ships. Wars are decided not by com- 
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merce destroying nor by raids, however 
vexatious, but by fleets and armies, by 
great, organized masses—that is, by crush- 
ing, not by harassment. But ships-of-the- 
line, to perform their function, must keep 
together, both when cruising and when on 
the field of battle, in order to put forth 
their strength in combination. The in- 
numerable detached services that must be 
discharged for every great organized 
foree need for a fleet to be done by ves- 
sels of inferior strength, yet so strong 
that they cannot be intercepted or driven 
off lightly by every whipper-snapper of 
an armed ship that comes along. Frigates 
and sloops have disappeared in name and 
form, in motive power and in armament. 
Their essential functions remain, and will 
remain while war lasts. 

In the fleet-ship, likewise the ship-of-the- 
line, as the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury styled the class of vessel known in 
the closing days as the battle-ship, our 
predecessors had reached a mean con- 
clusion. The line-of-battle ship, or the 
ship-of-the-line, as more usually called, 
differed from the frigate generically, in 
that it had two or more covered decks. 
There were one of two cases of ships with 
four decks, but, as a rule, three were 
the extreme; and ships - of - the - line were 
roughly classed as two or three deckers. 
Under these heads two-deckers carried in 
their two centuries of history from fifty 
to eighty-four guns; three-deckers from 
ninety to 120. The increase in number of 
guns, resulting, as it did, from increase 
of size, was not the sole gain of ships-of- 
the-line. The bigger ships got, the heavier 
were their timbers, the thicker their 
planking, the more impenetrable, there- 
fore, their sides. There was a gain, in short, 
of defensive as well as offensive strength, 
analogous to the protection giver by 
armor. 
wrote a renowned British admiral, “ they 
took a great deal of drubbing.” 

Between the great extremes of strength 
indicated by fifty and 120 guns—whose 
existence at one and the same time was 
the evidence of blind historical develop- 
ment, rather than of intelligent relative 
processes—the navy of a century ago had 
settled upon a mean, to appreciate which 
the main idea and purport of the ship-of- 
the-line must be grasped. The essential 


“As the enemy’s ships were big,” 


function of the ship “ of the line” was, as 


the name implies, to act in combination 
with other ships in a line of battle. To 
do this was needed not only fighting 
power but mancuvring ability—speed and 
handiness — and in order that these 
qualities might approach homogeneousness 
throughout the fleet, and so promote 
action in concert, the acceptance of a mean 
type was essential. To carry three decks 
of guns, a ship had to expose above water 
a side disproportionately high relatively 
to her length, her depth, and her hold upon 
the water. She consequently drifted rapidly 
when her side was turned to the wind; 
while, if her length was increased, and 
so her hold on the water, she needed more 
time and room to tack and to wear—that 
is, to turn around. Ships of this class also 
were generally—though not necessarily— 
slow. 

A hundred years ago batteries of ships 
were composed of two principal classes of 
guns: the long gun and the short gun, or 
carronade. The difference between these 
lay in the way the weight of metal allow- 
ed for each was utilized. The long gun, 
as its name implies, was comparatively 
long and thick, and threw a small ball 
with a heavy charge of powder. The ball, 
therefore, flew swiftly, and had a long 
range. A carronade of the same weight 
was short and comparatively thin, could 
use only a small charge of powder, lest 
it burst, and threw a large ball. Its shot, 
therefore, moved slowly and had short 
range. Fired at a target—a ship’s side 
—within range of both guns, the shot 
from the long gun penetrated quickly, the 
wood had not time to splinter badly, and 
a clean hole was the result. The car- 
ronade’s shot, on the contrary, being both 
larger and slower, penetrated with diffi- 
eulty, all the surrounding wood felt the 
strain and broke up into splinters, leaving a 
large jagged hole, if the shot got through. 
These effects were called respectively 
piercing and smashing, and are repro- 
duced, in measure, upon targets represent- 
ing the side of a modern iron-clad. They 
have been likened familiarly to the effect 
of a pistol-ball and of a stone upon a 
window-pane: the one goes through clean, 
the other crashes. 

The smashing of the carronades, when 
fully realized, was worse than penetration, 
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and was greatly dreaded; but, on the other 
hand, a ship which feared them in an op- 
ponent might keep out of their range. 
This expedient was so effective that car- 
ronades, which did great damage until 
their tactics were understood, gradually 
fell into disfavor. Nevertheless, they re- 
mained in use till after the peace of 1815. 
In 1814 the battery of the United States 
steamship Hssew was chiefly carronades, 
and their inadequate range was a large 
factor in her defeat. 

At the period in question guns of all 
sorts fired only non-explosive projectiles, 
solid or hollow shot. The destructive 
shell of the present day was used only by 
pieces called mortars, in vertical firing, 
which will be spoken of further on. Such 
were not mounted on the ships of the fleet 
generally, nor used against shipping, ex- 
cept when packed in a small harbor. They 
did not enter into naval warfare proper. 
The ram and the torpedo of present war- 
fare were unknown. On the other hand, 
there was practised a form of fighting 
which is thought now to have disappeared 
forever — namely, boarding and fighting 
hand-to-hand on the deck. Even then, 
however, boarding did not decide the main 
issue of a sea-fight, except occasionally in 
very small vessels. The deck of a large and 
fresh ship was not to be reached easily. 
Boarding was like the cavalry charge that 
routs a wavering line; the ship had been 
beaten at the guns before it occurred. 

The real fighting was done by the long 
guns and carronades disposed in the broad- 
sides. Besides rapidity and precision of 
fire, always invaluable, the two opponents 
sought advantage of position by mancu- 
vring. They closed, or they kept apart, ac- 
cording to their understanding of the 
other’s weight and kind of battery. Each 
tried, when possible, to lie across the bow 
or the stern of the enemy, for then his 
guns ranged from end to end of the hostile 
ship, while the latter’s broadside could 
not reply. Failing this extreme advantage 
of position, the effort was made so to 
place one’s self that the opponent’s guns 
could not bear—for they swept only a 
few degrees before and abaft the broadside 
—while your own could. If this also was 
impossible, the contestants lay side to 
side at a greater or less distance, and the 
affair became an artillery duel. 


Contest of Armor and Projectile-—The 
modern contest began with the introduc- 
tion of horizontal shell fire in the third 
decade of the century. This term must 
be explained. It has been said that all 
ships’ guns up to 1815 threw non-ex- 
plosive projectiles. In practice this is 
true; although Nelson alludes to cer- 
tain shell supplied to him for trial, 
which he was unwilling to use because 
he wished not to burn his prizes, but 
to take them alive. A shell is a hol- 
low projectile filled with powder, the 
idea of which is that upon reaching the 
enemy it will purst into several pieces, 
each capable of killing a man, and the 
flame not impossibly setting woodwork on 
fire. 

The destructiveness of shell from ordi- 
nary guns was so obvious, especially for 
forts to use against wooden ships, that 
the difficulties were gradually overcome, 
and horizontal shell fire was introduced 
soon after the cessation of wars allowed 
men time for thought and change. But 
although the idea was accepted and the 
fact realized, practice changed slowly, as 
it tends to do in the absence of emergency. 
In the attack on Vera Cruz, in 1848, Far- 
ragut was present, and was greatly im- 
pressed, as with a novelty, by the effect of 
what he called the “ shell shot,” a hybrid 
term which aptly expresses the transition 
state of men’s minds at the time. 

The Crimean War followed, and in 1854 
the wooden steamships-of-the-line of the 
allies, vessels identical in fighting char- 
acteristics with those of Trafalgar, at- 
tempted to silence masonry works at 
Sebastopol. Though the disaster was not 
so great, the lesson of Sinope was reaflirm- 
ed. Louis Napoleon, a thoughtful man 
though scarcely a man of action, had fore- 
seen the difficulty, and had already di- 
rected the construction of five floating 
batteries which were to carry armor. Be- 
fore the war ended these vessels attacked 
the forts at Kinburn, which they compelled 
to surrender, losing, themselves, no men 
except by shells that entered the gun 
ports. Their armor was not pierced. 

Horizontal shell fire had called for iron 
armor, and the two, as opposing factors, 
were now established in the recognition 
of men. The contest between the two sums 
up the progression and the fluctuations 
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of military ideas which have resulted in 
the battle-ship of to-day, which, as the 
fleet-ship, remains the dominant factor in 
naval warfare, not only in actual fact but 
in present probability. From the first 
feeble beginnings at Kinburn to the present 
time, although the strife has waxed greatly 
in degree, it remains unchanged in prin- 
ciple and in kind. To exclude the shell, 
because, starting as one projectile, it be- 
came many after penetration, in what does 
it differ from excluding the rapid-fire gun, 
whose projectiles are many from the first, 
and penetrate singly? 

There occurred, however, one singular 
development, an aberration from the nor- 
mal line of advance, the chief manifesta- 
- tion of which, from local and temporary 
conditions, was in our own country. This 
was the transient predominance of the 
monitor type and idea; the iron-clad ves- 
sel, with very few very heavy guns, mount- 
ed in one or two circular revolving turrets, 
protected by very heavy armor. The 
monitor type embodied two ideas. The 
first was the extreme of defensive power, 
owing to the smallness of the target and 
the thickness of its armor—the hull of 
the vessel rising but little above the water 
—the turret was substantially the only 
target. The second was an extreme com- 
pression of offensive power, the turret 
containing two of the heaviest guns of the 
day, consequently guns of the heaviest 
penetration, which could fire, not in one 
direction, nor in several, but in all di- 
rections as the turret revolved, and which 
were practically the sole armament of the 
ship. The defensive power of the monitor 
was absolute up to the extreme resisting 
endurance of its armor. Its offensive 
power must be considered relatively to 
the target to which its guns were to be 
opposed. If much in excess of that tar- 
get’s resistance, there was waste of power. 
Actually in our Civil War monitors were 
opposed to fortifications except in one 
or two instances when they had to contend 
with the imperfect structures which the 
Confederates could put afloat. The target, 
therefore, was not in excess of their gun 
power. Moreover, being for coast warfare, 
the monitor then was necessarily of small 
draught and small tonnage. Her battery 
weight, therefore, must be small, and con- 
sequently lent itself to concentration into 


two guns, just as the battery weight of a 
schooner a century since found its best 
disposition in one long traversing gun. 

This was the infancy period of the iron- 
clad ship. The race between guns and 
armor was barely begun, and manufact- 
uring processes still were crude. As 
these improved, with astounding rapidity, 
the successful production of rifled cannon 
of ever-increasing dimensions and _pene- 
trative force imposed an increased armor 
protection, which at the first was obtained 
chiefly by an increase of thickness—i. e., 
of weight. As guns and armor got heavier, 
ships had to be bigger to carry them, 
and, if bigger, of course longer. But the 
monitor idea, admirably suited to small 
ships, had now fast hold of men’s minds 
—in England especially, for the United 
States lapsed into naval somnolence after 
the war—and it was carried irreflectively 
into yessels of huge dimensions whose 
hulls rose much above the water. Weight 
for weight, the power of the gun out- 
stripped the resistance of armor, and it 
soon became evident that even in a large 
ship perfect protection could be given 
only to a part of the structure. Passing 
over intermediate steps, the extreme and 
final development of the monitor idea was 
reached in the Inflexible, planned in 1876 
by the British admiralty, built in the 
following years, and still in service. This 
vessel was of 11,880 tons displacement. 
She was 320 feet long, and of that length 
only the central 110 feet had protection, 
but that was by armor 2 feet thick, 
while armored partitions extended from 
each end of this side belt across the vessel, 
forming a box 110 feet long by 74 broad. 
Within this box were two turrets, each 
with 16 inches of armor, and carrying two 
guns which threw a shell of a ton weight. 
The first monitor has been called an epoch- 
making ship, for she began an era, The 
Inflexible was also epoch-making, for she 
closed the era of the monitor pure and 
simple. 

While the Inflexible was building there 
was born the idea whose present maturity 
enforces the abandonment of the pure 
monitor, except for vessels comparatively 
small and for special purposes. Machine 
guns, the Gatling, and the mitrailleuse 
were already known, and the principle 
was being applied to throw projectiles of 
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a pound weight and over, which were 
automatically loaded and fired, requiring 
only to be aimed. Upon these followed the 
rapid-fire gun, of weight greatly exceed- 
ing theirs, the principle of which may 
be said to be that it is loaded by hand, 
but with ammunition so prepared and 
mechanism for loading so simple and ex- 
peditious as to permit a rate of firing 
heretofore unparalleled. The highest ex- 
tension of this principle is reached in the 
5-inch gun, up to which size the cartridge 
and the projectile make a single package 


called fixed ammunition, which is placed - 


by one motion. Together they weigh 
95 lbs., about as much as an average man 
can handle in a seaway, the projectile it- 
self weighing 50 lbs. There are, it is true, 
6-inch rapid-fire guns, but in them the 
cartridge and shell are placed separately, 
and it is questionable whether such in- 
crease of effect, through greater weight, 
as they give is not gained at a loss of due 
rapidity. 

In the strife of guns with armor, in- 
crease of power in guns, outstripping con- 
tinually the increase of resistance in 
armor, called for bigger ships to bear the 
increased armor weight, till the latter 
could not possibly be placed all over the 
ship’s body. Hence the exposed target, 
upon which plays the smaller battery of 
rapid-fire guns. 

To comprehend fundamentally the sub- 
sequent development, we must recur to 
the rudimentary idea that a ship-of-war 
possesses two chief factors, motive force 
and fighting force, the latter being com- 
posed of guns mainly and of men. Corre- 
sponding to these two chief powers there 
were of old, and there are still, two vulner- 
able elements, two targets, upon one or 
the other of which hostile effort logically 
and practically must be directed. A cen- 
tury ago the French, aiming at sails and 
spars, sought the destruction of the 
motive force; the British directed their 
fire upon the guns and men. Im strict 
analogy now, the heavy guns seek the 
motive power, over which the heaviest 
armor is concentrated; the rapid-fire guns, 
searching the other portions of the ship, 
aim at the guns and men there stationed. 
The logical outcome of these leading ideas 
is realized in the present battle-ships as 
follows: There are two turrets, protected 


by armor, the thickest that can be given 
them, considering the other weights the 
ship has to carry, and of the highest re- 
sisting quality that processes of manu- 
facture can develop. Armor of similar 
character and weight protects the sides 


about the engines. In each turret are 
guns whose power corresponds to the 


armor which protects them. Their proper 
aim—not, of course, always reached—is 
the heavy armored part of the enemy, 
chiefly the engines, the motive power. 
When they strike outside of this target, 
as often must happen, there is excess of 
blow, and consequent waste. The turrets 
are separated, fore and aft, by a distance 
as great as possible, to minimize the 
danger of a single shot or any other local 
incident disabling both. The fact that 
the ends of ships, being comparatively 
sharp, are less waterborne and cannot 
support extreme weights, chiefly limits 
this severance of the turrets. Between the 
two, and occasionally before or abaft them, 
is distributed the broadside rapid fire of 
the ship, which in its development is in 
contradistinction to the compressed fire of 
the monitor. This fire is rapid because the 
guns are many and because individually 
they can fire fast. Thus, the turret gun, 
12 or 13 inches in bore, fires once in five 
minutes; the 5-inch rapid-fire gun thrice 
in one minute. The rapid-fire battery 
aims outside of the heaviest armor. 
When it strikes that, unless it chance to 
enter a gun port, its effect is lost; but 
as much the greater part of the ship is 
penetrable by it, the chance of wasting 
power is less than in the ease of the 
heavier guns. As most of a ship’s com- 
pany are outside the protection of the 
heaviest armor, the rapid-fire gun aims, 
as did the British in the old line-of-battle 
ship, at the personnel of the enemy. 

The one experience of war which ships 
really contemporary have had was in the 
battle of the Yalu. Its teachings lose 
some value from the fact that the well- 
drilled Japanese used their weapons to 
advantage, while the Chinese were ill- 
trained; still, some fair inferences can be 
made. The Japanese had a great many 
rapid-fire guns, with few very heavy ones, 
and their vessels were not battle-ships 
properly so-called. The Chinese, besides 
other vessels, had two battle-ships with 
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heavy armor and heavy guns. Victory re- 
mained with the Japanese. In the opinion 
of the writer two probable conclusions can 
be reached: That rapid-fire guns in due 
proportion to the entire battery will beat 
down a ship dependent mainly upon turret 
guns; that is, between two ships whose 
batteries are alike the issue of the contest 
will depend upon the one or the other 
gaining first a predominance of rapid fire. 
That done, the turret guns of the pre- 
dominant ship will give the final blows 
to the engines and turrets of the other, 
whose own turret guns cannot be used 
with the necessary deliberation under the 
preponderant storm of projectiles now 
turned upon them. The other conclusion, 
even more certain than the first, is that 
rapid-fire guns alone, while they may de- 
termine an action, cannot make it decisive. 
Despite the well-established superiority 
of the Japanese rapid fire in that action, 
the Chinese battle-ships, though over- 
borne, were not taken. Their heaviest 
armor being unpierced, the engines and 
turret guns remained effective, and they 
withdrew unmolested. 
The battle-ship constituted as described 
remains for the present the fighting-ship 
upon which the issues of war will depend. 
The type is accepted by all the leading 
naval states, though with considerable 
variations in size. As regards the latter 
feature, the writer believes that the 
enormous tonnage recently given is exces- 
sive, and that the reasons which support 
it, too numerous and various to be 
enumerated at length, have the following 
fundamental fault: they look too much to 
the development of the individual ship and 
too little to the fact that the prime req- 
uisite of the battle-ship is facility for co- 
operating with other ships of its own type 
—facility in maneeuvring together, facility 
in massing, facility also in subdividing 
when occasion demands. It may be re- 
marked, too, that the increase of size has 
gone much more to increase of defensive 


power than of offensive—a result s0 con- 
trary to the universal teachings of war as 
of itself to suggest pausing. 

Does the present hold out any prob- 
abilities of important changes in the near 
future, of revolutionary changes? No. 
For twenty-five or thirty years now we 
have been expecting from the ram and 
from the torpedo results which would dis- 
place the gun from its supremacy of cen- 
turies. Those results, however, are not 
yet visible. No one disputes the tremen- 
dous effects of the ram and of the torpedo 
when successfully used; but I believe I 
am correct in saying that the great pre- 
ponderance of professional opinion does 
not attribute to them a certainty, or an 
approach to certainty, impairing the pre- 
dominance of the gun. 

Neither the torpedo nor the ram is 
likely to overtake the gun. The torpedo 
relies mainly upon stealth, the ram mainly 
upon a happy chance for effective use. 
Both stealth and chance have their place 
in war; stratagem and readiness, each in 
place, may contribute much. But the de- 
cisive issues of war depend upon the 
handling of masses with celerity and pre- 
cision, according to certain general prin- 
ciples of recognized universality. Afloat, 
such massed force, to be wielded accurate- 
ly and rapidly, must consist of units not 
too numerous because of their smallness— 
as torpedo craft would be—nor too un- 
wieldy because of their size. We may not 
be able to determine yet, in advance of 
prolonged experience of war, just what the 
happy mean may be corresponding in prin- 
ciple to the old seventy-four, but we may 
be reasonably sure that it will be some- 
where in the ranks of the present battle- 
ships; and that in the range, accuracy, and 
rapidity of their gun-fire—especially when 
acting in fleets—will be found a protection 
which the small vessels that rely upon the 
torpedo or ram alone will not be able to 
overcome, though they may in rare in- 
stances elude. 


NAVIGATION ACTS 


Navigation Acts. The first navigation 
act that affected the American colonies 
was an ordinance of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1646, by which all goods, mer- 

Vi. 


chandise, and necessaries for the English- 
American plantations were exempted from 
duty for three years, on condition that 
no colonial vessel be suffered to lade any 
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goods of the growth of the plantations 
and carry them to a foreign port, except- 
ing in English bottoms. The preamble 
to the ordinance mentioned ‘“ Virginia, 
Bermudas, Barbadoes, and other places 
of America.” In 1663 Parliament passed 
an act for securing the monopoly of the 
trade of the English-American colonies 
for the benefit of the English shipping in- 
terest, then a powerful factor in politics. 
It prohibited the importation into any of 
the English colonies of any commodities 
of the growth, production, and manufact- 
ure of Europe, unless they were shipped 
from the British Islands in English-built 
vessels. For the enforcement of the navi- 
gation acts courts of vice-admiralty were 
established throughout the colonies in 
1697, with power to try admiralty and 
revenue cases without a jury—the model 
of our existing United States district 
courts. These were strongly resisted, 
especially in the chartered colonies. The 
privy council maintained the doctrine 
that nothing prevented the King from 
establishing an admiralty jurisdiction 
within every dominion of the crown, 
chartered or not. 

The British navy was employed to 
enforce the Navigation Act in the colonies 
in. 1763. Admiral Colville, commanding 
the naval forces on the American coast 
from the St. Lawrence to the capes of 
Florida, became the head of a new corps 
of revenue officers. Each captain of his 
squadron was furnished with a custom- 
house commission and instructions from 
the lords of the admiralty, and was em- 
powered to enter harbors, after taking 
the usual oaths to perform the duties of 
custom-house officers, and to seize persons 
suspected of being engaged in illicit trade. 
This measure aroused the most violent op- 
position in the colonies. 

Nearly all the nations of Europe, after 
the downfall of Napoleon and the return 
of peace, adopted a very discriminating 
policy in favor of their own shipping. Of 
the effect of this policy the navigating 
interest of the United States loudly com- 
plained; and, finally, by the act of March 
1, 1816, copied from the famous English 
Navigation Act, the Americans retali- 
ated. Importations by foreign ships were 
to be limited to the produce of their re- 
spective countries—a provision not to ap- 


ply except to nations having a similar 
regulation. The coasting-trade, hitherto 
open to foreign vessels, was now restrict- 
ed to those American built and owned. 
To promote the increase of American sea- 
men, all coasting and fishing vessels were 
required to have crews three-fourths of 
whom were Americans, and all registered 
vessels crews of whom two-fifths were 
Americans, under penalty of an additional 
tonnage duty, and, in case of fishing- 
vessels, forfeiture of the fishing boun- 
ties. On April, 1818, an act was passed 
closing the ports of the United States 
against British vessels from any British 
colonial port into which American ves- 
sels were not admitted. This _ policy, 
which totally failed of its object, was 
kept up for twelve years, and then aban- 
doned. 

History of Legislation—The following 
résumé of the navigation laws of the 
United States, and the development of the 
ship-building industry under them, is con- 
tributed by Charles H. Cramp, president 
of the Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


When one traces the history of the 
navigation laws of the United States, be- 
ginning with the act of Dec. 31, 1792, 
which closed American registry to foreign- 
built vessels except as to prizes taken 
in war, down to the present time, there 
appears cumulative evidence that the 
policy had its origin in the spirit of na- 
tional independence, commercial as well as 
political. Superficial students and shal- 
low reasoners associate our navigation 
laws with the doctrine of protection, as 
embodied in our tariff system. » But, in 
point of fact, there is no association be- 
tween them. 

The object of the Revolutionary fathers 
in enacting the prohibitive navigation 
law of 1792 was to provide for the de- 
velopment and perpetuity of ship-building 
in the United States as an indispensable 
condition of commercial independence and 
as an unfailing nursery of naval strength. 
At that time there was no need of pro- 
tection to American ship-building, in the 
tariff sense of the term. 

The Pennsylvania Packet, in its issue of 
May 7, 1790, contained the following re- 
view of the then comparative state of ship- 
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building in America and Europe, from the 
financial point of view: 


“Ship-building is an art for which the 
United States are peculiarly qualified by their 
skill in the construction and by the materials 
with which their country abounds. .. . 

“They build oak vessels on lower terms 
than the cheapest HWuropean vessels of fir, 
pine, and larch. The cost of a white-oak ship 
in New England is about 24 Mexican dol- 
lars per ton, fitted for sea; a fir vessel costs 
in the ports of the Baltic 35 Mexican dollars 
per ton; though the American oak ship is 
much safer and more durable. The maxi- 
mum cost of a vessel of the highest class of 
American live oak and cedar, which with 
salted timbers will last thirty years without 
repair, is only 36 to 88 dollars per ton in our 
different ports; while an oak ship, fitted in 
a similar manner, in the cheapest ports of 
England, Holland, or France, will cost 55 
to 60 dollars per ton.” 


This relative state of the first cost of 
ships existed at the date of the passage 
of the prohibitory law in 1792. Hence, 
it could not have been a merely protective 
measure, in the tariff sense, because un- 
der the conditions stated by the Penn- 
sylvania Packet there could have been no 
competition. 

The policy of the fathers had a broader 
basis, a deeper foundation, and a wider 
scope of patriotism and foresight. They 
realized that American-built ships were 
not only less costly, but better and more 
efficient vehicles of commerce than contem- 
porary foreign ships. They knew that, 
at the then prevailing rates of cost, it 
would be impossible for any American 
merchant to import a newly built foreign 
ship. Therefore, the immediate object 
of their law of 1792 could not have been 
else than to prohibit the purchase and 
registry of old and partly worn - out 
foreign ships, and thereby to maintain 
in our merchant marine the high stand- 
ard of superiority due to the greater 
skill of American builders and the better 
grade of American materials. But this 
was not their only purpose. With fore- 
sight amounting to prophecy they seem- 
ed to divine the vicissitudes of the 
future. So at the very beginning of 
the federal government they laid this 
navigation law of 1792 as one of the 
foundation-stones of our domestic polity 
for all time, and wholly indifferent to 
mere economic conditions of the day in 
which they lived. 


During the years that have elapsed 
since George Washington approved the 
Navigation Law, the conditions of ship- 
building in America, relatively to those 
prevailing abroad, have undergone many 
vicissitudes. At any time between 1790 
and 1840 the conditions set forth in the 
review quoted from the Pennsylvania 
Packet prevailed, and the United States 
continued to enjoy the advantage of her 
natural resources and the superior skill 
of her naval architects and shipwrights. 
But, as England’s supply of timber 
vanished, her production of metals in- 
creased, which fact naturally caused the 
evolution of the iron ship. 

The practicability of the use of iron 
in ship-construction had been seen long 
before it became a commercial fact; but 
while the system was early known, the 
development of proper structural devices 
was of slower progress. As early as 1823 
Captain de Montgery, of the French 
navy, published a valuable work entitled 
Mémoire sur les Navires en Fer, in the 
form of papers in the Annales de V’In- 
dustrie Nationale et Htrangére, which 
were subsequently reprinted in a small 
book in 1824. Captain Montgery intro- 
duced his work with the remark that “ one 
might, perhaps, trace the origin of iron 
vessels to an invention of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes when he was besieging Rhodes, 
304 years before the present era.” 

After some other interesting historical 
researches, Captain Montgery pointed out 
that the chief obstacle to successful ship- 
building in iron at that time (1823-24) 
was due to the lack of suitable machinery 
for working and shaping the material. 
This, he said, could not be done by hand 
as in the case of wooden ships, and he left 
the matter of inventing or adapting the 
necessary mechanical appliances for metal 
construction to the skill of practical ship- 
builders. 

These achievements came along quite 
slowly during the twenty years im- 
mediately following Captain Montgery’s 
suggestion. The capacity of plate and 
shape mills was limited to small sizes 
and light weights. Punching, bending, and 
other ship-shed appliances were crude and 
costly. The old wood-working shipwrights 
did not at first take kindly to the new 
material. In fact, the first iron hulls were 
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built by boiler-makers, on plans prepared 
by the wood-ship builders. 

In this country the development of the 
iron industry was much slower than in 
England during the period under con- 
sideration, so that, by the time the actual 
supremacy of the iron ship became estab- 
lished, we were far behind that country 
in all the essentials for rapid and economi- 
cal construction. This state of things 
turned the tables as to first cost, besides 
relegating the wooden ship to the past. 
As soon as the English found that they 
could build iron ships cheaper than we 
could, and that their iron ships were com- 
mercially superior to our wooden ones, 
they at once began to clamor for repeal 
of our navigation laws. They rapidly 
pushed their way into the markets of the 
rest of the world, building iron ships 
at great profit to themselves for nearly 
every nation but our own, and they nat- 
urally desired to overrun ours too. 

Then began a series of systematic, or- 
ganized assaults on our navigation laws, 
always prompted from English sources 
and gradually adopted as a policy by 
certain of our law-makers. These assaults, 
though made with vigor and sometimes 
adroitly managed, failed in every case. 
Whenever the question came to a_ vote, 
it was always found that a majority in 
one or both Houses of Congress had in- 
herited the patriotism of their ancestors 
of 1792. 

Had any of these assaults been success- 
ful to the extent of wiping the act of 1792 
from the pages of the Revised Statutes, 
there would not now be a first-class ship- 
yard in existence on our soil, and we would 
have been, like Chile and Japan, forced 
to dicker on the banks of the Clyde for 
the construction of our new navy, if we 
had one at all. But aside from the desire 
of English ship-builders to create a new 
market for their product by opening our 
registry, there is a political cause oper- 
ating with even greater force to make 
free American registry a desideratum to 
England. It lies in the threat of maritime 
war to which European nations are con- 
stantly exposed. 

At the time of the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71, even so sturdy a patriot as 
General Grant, then President, was per- 
suaded for a time that it would be a 


good thing for our commerce as a neutral 
nation to permit American registry of 
foreign-built vessels, the theory being that 
many vessels of nations which might be- 
come involved in the struggle would seek 
the asylum of our flag. 

Actuated by powerful New York in- 
fluences, which found expression through 
Roscoe Conkling, Edwin D. Morgan, and 
Hamilton Fish, already conspicuously 
hostile to the American merchant marine, 
General Grant in a special message recom- 
mended that Congress enact legislation 
to that end. This proposition was an- 
tagonized by Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania 
—always at the front when American in- 
terests were threatened—in one of his 
most powerful efforts, couched in the 
vehement eloquence of which he was mas- 
ter, which impressed General Grant so 
much that he abandoned that policy and 
subsequently adhered to the existing sys- 
tem. 

I will not stop here to point out in de- 
tail the tremendous political and diplo- 
matic advantage which England would 
enjoy when dealing with other maritime 
powers if she could have always at hand 
an asylum for the lame ducks of her com- 
mercial fleet in time of war. Her ocean 
greyhounds, that could either escape the 
enemy’s cruisers or be readily converted 
into cruisers themselves, might remain 
under her flag; while all her slow 
freighters, tramps, and obsolete passenger 
boats of past eras would be transferred 
by sham sales to our flag, under which 
they could pursue their traffic in safety 
during the war under peace rates of in- 
surance, and without any material di- 
version of their earnings, which would 
of course be increased by war freight rates, 
returning to their former allegiance at 
the end of the war. The lack of such an 
asylum amounts to a perpetual bond to 
keep the peace. 

From the end of the Civil War to 
about 1880 there was but feeble effort 
to revive ship-building in this country. 
All our energies of capital and enter- 
prise were directed to the extension of 
railways in every direction, to the re- 
pair of the war ravages in the South, to 
the settlement of the vast territories of 
the West—in a word, to purely domestic 
development; pending which, England was 
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by common consent left to enjoy her ocean 
monopoly. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1883- 
85, when the adoption of the policy of 
naval reconstruction offered to American 
ship-building the first encouragement it 
had seen in a quarter of a century. 

When we began to build the new navy, 
every English journal, from the London 
Times down, pooh-poohed the idea that a 
modern man-of-war could be built in an 
American yard, modern high-powered en- 
gines in an American machine-shop, or 
modern breech-loading cannon in an Amer- 
ican forge. Many of the English ship- 
builders rubbed their hands in actual an- 
ticipation of orders from this government 
for the ships and guns we needed, and 
they blandly assured us that they would 
give us quite as favorable terms as were 
accorded to China, Japan, and Chile. And, 
to their shame be it said, there were offi- 
cers of our navy who not only adopted 
this view, but did all they could to commit 
our government to the pernicious policy. 

In 1885, when Secretary Whitney took 
control of the Navy Department, the ef- 


they were satisfied that our best policy 
would be to buy the necessary engines, 
cannon, and armor from them. Secretary 
Whitney, however, promptly decided that 
the only article of foreign production 
which the new navy needed was the plans 
of vessels for comparison. This was wise, 
because it placed in the hands of our 
builders the results of the most mature 
experience abroad, at comparatively small 
cost. But one of the earliest and firm- 
est decisions of Mr. Whitney was that 
our naval vessels, machinery and _ all, 
must be built at home and of domestic 
material. 

The efforts of the English builders to 
get the engine-work for our new navy 
were much more serious and formidable 
than is generally known. A prominent 
member of the House committee on naval 
affairs proposed an amendment to a pend- 
ing naval bill empowering the Secretary 
at his discretion to contract abroad for 
the construction of propelling-machinery 
for our naval ships. The language was, 
of course, general, but every one knows 
that the term “abroad” in this sense 
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forts of English ship-builders to secure at would be synonymous with Great Britain, 


least a share of the work were renewed. 
By this time the English were willing to 
admit that the hulls of modern ships 
could be built in the United States; but 


and nothing more. 

Mr. Whitney promptly met this propo- 
sition with a protest in the shape of a 
letter to the naval committee dated Feb. 
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27, 1886. He said that, so far as he was 
concerned, he would not avail himself of 
such a power if granted. There was no 
oceasion for such power, and it could 


the purpose of utilizing them. We have 
made important accumulations in this line 
during the last six months. I think I 
ought to say to the committee that I have 
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have no effect except to keep American 
builders in suspense and thereby augment 
the difficulty of obtaining capital for the 
enlargement of their facilities to meet the 
national requirements. Mr. Whitney’s pro- 
test was so vigorous that the proposi- 
tion died from its effects in the com- 
mittee, and has been wellnigh forgotten. 
The proposer himself became satisfied that 
he had been misled by the representations 
of naval officers who were under English 
influence, and did not press his amend- 
ment. 

I have brought these facts forward for 
the purpose of emphasizing my declara- 
tion that the promotive influence behind 
every movement against our navigation 
laws is of British origin, and that when- 
ever you put a pin through a free-ship 
bill you prick an Englishman. 

The portion of Mr. Whitney’s letter re- 
ferring to the proposed free-engine clause 
in the naval bill of 1886 was as follows: 

“T think our true policy is to borrow 
the ideas of our neighbors as far as they 
are thought to be in advance of ours, and 
give them to our ship-builders in the shape 
of plans; and, having this object in view, 
I have been anxious to acquire detailed 
drawings of the latest machinery in use 
abroad, and should feel at liberty to spend 
more in the same way in getting hold 
of the latest things as far as possible for 


placed myself in communication with some 
of the principal marine-engine builders 
of the country within the last three months 
for the purpose of conferring with them 
upon this subject. I detailed two officers 
of the navy—a chief engineer and a line 
officer—who, under my directions, visited 
the principal establishments in the East. 
They recognize that in the matter of en- 
gines for naval ships we are quite in- 
experienced as compared with some other 
countries. It is this fact, doubtless, which 
the committee has in view in authorizing 
the purchase and importation of engines 
for one of the vessels authorized to be 
constructed under this act. If the com- 
mittee will permit me to make the sug- 
gestion, I find myself quite satisfied, after 
consultation with people engaged in the 
industry in this country, that it would 
not be necessary for me to avail of that 
discretionary power in order to produce 
machines of the most advanced character. 
Our marine-engine builders in general ex- 
press their inability at the present mo- 
ment to design the latest and most ap- 
proved type of engines for naval vessels 
—an inability arising from the fact that 
they have not been called upon to do 
anything of importance in that line. At 
the same time, they state that if they 
are given the necessary time, and are 
asked to offer designs in competition, they 
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would acquaint themselves with the state 
of the art abroad and here, and would 
prepare to offer to the government designs 
embodying the latest improvements in 
the art. And they are ready to construct 
at the present time anything that can be 
built anywhere else if the plans are fur- 
nished. As I find no great difficulty in 
the way of purchasing plans (in fact, 
there is an entire readiness to sell to 
us on the part of the engine-builders 
abroad), I think the solution of the 
question will be not very difficult, al- 
though it may require some time and a 
little delay.” 

The wisdom of Secretary Whitney’s pol- 
icy needs no eulogy, beyond the history 
of the development of steam-engineering 
in the United States. In fact, no other 
eulogy could be a tenth part as eloquent 
as that history is. 

In 1886 we were content to purchase 
engine plans abroad. In 1894 we exhibit- 
ed to the world the marvellous machinery 
of the New York, the Olympia, and the 
Columbia; not to speak of the still high- 
er development that was being wrought 


out for the new greyhounds of the Ameri- 
can transatlantic line. 

The engines of the New York, Olympia, 
and Columbia have no equals, either in 
material, workmanship, or performance. 
Does any one suppose they would ever 
have been built if Secretary Whitney had 
adopted the policy of buying our naval en- 
gines in England, thereby devoting the re- 
sources of the American treasury to pro- 
mote a British monopoly? No. In their 
stead we would have, perhaps, the engines 
of the Blake, guaranteed to develop 20,- 
000 indicated horse-power, and accepted 
on a performance of 13,000; or the en- 
gines of the Vulcan, with deficiency of 
performance even more pitiable. 

The policy of Secretary Whitney was in 
fact an echo of the sturdy patriotism that 
framed the act of Dee. 31, 1792, dictated 
by the same impulse of national inde- 
pendence, and conceived in the same aspi- 
ration of patriotic pride. 

In the face of this record so fresh and 
recent, the same old demand for English 
free ships is still heard in our midst, pro- 
moted by the same old lobby and pressed 
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UNITED 


on the same old lines. Are we never to 
hear the last of it? Is there to be a 
perennial supply of American legislators 
willing to promote a British industry by 
destroying an American one? ‘To all his- 
tory, to all logic, they oppose a single 
phrase: “Let us buy ships where they 
are cheapest.” Well, if national inde- 
pendence is valueless, and if everything 
is to be subordinated to cheapness, why 
not get our laws made in the House of 


Commons? The members of the House 
of Commons legislate for nothing. Sen- 


ators and Representatives charge $5,000 
a year for their service, besides stationery 
allowance and mileage. The House of 
Commons makes laws cheaper than our 
Congress does. Our ships and our capacity 
to create them are as much a symbol of 
independence as our laws are; and if it 
is good policy to get the former where 
they are cheapest, why not get the latter 
on the same terms? 

In November, 1893, I contributed a pa- 
per to the Proceedings of the American 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
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COLUMBIA. 


Engineers, in which I stated that, not- 
withstanding the privilege embodied in 
section 8S of the tariff to import material 
of foreign production free of duty for use 
in the construction of vessels designed for 
the foreign trade, I had not taken advan- 
tage of it, but had placed orders for many 
thousand tons of steel with American 
rolling-mills, forges, and foundries. 

I had to pay something more for Amer- 
ican material than British material would 
have cost delivered here, but there were 
certain mechanical and financial consid- 
erations involved which in my judgment 
more than offset this disparity. Hence we 
may dismiss the question of material and 
consider only that of labor, which repre- 
sents a very large percentage of the cost 
of a ship. 

In this particular the English builders 
have an undoubted advantage over us, as 
will appear from the subjoined tables of 
comparative wages embracing twenty oc- 
cupations. I have not depended on the 
consular reports, but have compiled them 
through my own sources of information 
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from the actual pay-rolls respectively of 
British ship-yards and our own. In re- 
ducing British wages to our standard I 
have taken the shilling as the equivalent 
of our quarter of a dollar. I have also 
brought all wages to a weekly basis, tak- 
ing the average yearly rate of fifty-six 
hours to the week in the British yards: 


British American 

rate. rate, 
Pattern-makers ............ $9.00 $18.09 
IMEROCUTDISTS wane geete ete ciieuaiscs hes 8.50 15.00 
Riveters. 2s. oea wanes a wes 7.50 12.00 
Calkers and chippers....... 7.80 15.00 
Beam and angle smiths.... 8.40 15.00 
MTOLIGES“OWG . scie se oie ont anes 4.20 9.00 
LET TSE, Pale mirc aeiaisie velvet ae Gs'e 7.80 15.00 
Ship-carpenters: ja...%s ss 2 9.60 18.00 
BUOQUTVEN SS geet cca ceratienene aie sgekeivarcene 9.00 16.50 
Leash Gti emor a eae 9.60 18.00 
Ship-shed machine men..... 7.20 15.00 
HuMTNACC-MEN (leq <1. +1 sere © «ue 6.00 10,80 
TR SERENE} OF hy Scan OOO Dicom a 7.20 11.00 
ERIMETAD OTS e 2 steps etekeiis)aie).oslore 0 10 9.60 19.50 
I ORGS och ih 5 6. 5-8 SMa chow Ob auctcie 6.40 11.00 
Sheet-iron workers......... 8.50 15.00 
COMMELSMIMTHS mete re hy sletore ancl els 8.60 18.90 
MOUNGORS. TROT. % rosy e a crese soi» 9.00 14.50 
NOULGErS DIASB cs a c.s h =e) 9.00 15.00 


Laborers 


These figures are taken direct from the 
books of representative ship-yards in the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
comparison tells its own story. Brush- 
ing aside sophistry and cant, we have in 
front of us a plain proposition, the logic 
of which no man can evade. It is simply 
this: 

A yote for English free ships means a 
vote to reduce the wages of American pat- 
tern-makers from $18 a week to the British 
rate of $9; of American machinists from 
$15 a week to $8.50; of American boiler- 
makers from $15 a week to $8.50; of 
American sheet-iron workers from $15 2 
week to $8.50; of American coppersmiths 
from $18 a week to $8.60; of American 
plumbers and pipe-fitters from $19.50 per 
week to $9.60; of American carpenters 
from $18 a week to $9.60; of American 
drillers from $11 per week to $6.40; of 
American fitters-up from $15 a week to 
$7.80; of American riveters from $12 a 
week to $7.50; of American calkers from 
$15 a week to $7.80; of American moulders 
from $15 a week to $9; of American fur- 
nace-men from $11 a week to $6; of Amer- 
ican painters from $18 a week to $9.60; 
of American joiners from $16.50 a week to 


$9, of American common laborers from $9 
a week to $4.20. 

There is no alternative to these reduc- 
tions of wages except a total closing of 
American ship-yards, which of course 
would reduce all ship-building wages from 
their present rates to nothing. This is 
what men mean when thev talk about 
buying ships where they are cheapest. 
This is what makes ships cheaper in Eng- 
land than here. And this, too, is what 
makes English ships inferior to Ameri- 
ean ships, class for class, and rate for 
rate; it is because $18 a week will buy 
better skill and greater diligence than $9 
or $10 a week in any country or under 
any flag. 

As a collateral argument in favor of 
free ships we are informed by a report 
of the Post-office Department that the 
act of March 3, 1891, providing for ocean 
mail service in American yessels, has not 
resulted in any improvement of the mer- 
chant marine. 

The solemnity with which this informa- 
tion was offered to the country indicates 
that its authors considered it important. 
Less than three years had elapsed since 
that law was enacted. Without reference 
to its merits as an economic policy, but 
from the practical point of view, not much 
progress could be expected in that time, 
unless merchant fleets are supposed to 
spring from the brain of Congress full 
panoplied like Minerva from the brow of 
Jove. However, a broader survey of the 
situation shows that there has been ma- 
terial improvement of the merchant ma- 
rine consequent upon that act. 

In conjunction with another act, which 
created the nucleus of an American line 
of transatlantic greyhounds, the law of 
March 3, 1891, within three years caused 
five new vessels to be under construction, 
which were in all respects abreast and in 
many respects ahead of anything then 
afloat. These vessels were built in con- 
formity to the requirements of the two 
acts referred to, under a contract duly 
executed between their owners and the 
Post-office Department, to go into active 
effect in October, 1895, for a period of ten 
years. This was surely progress and im- 
provement, but the foreign mail bureau 
of the Post-office Department had either 
overlooked or ignored it through im- 
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patience with the slow processes inevi- 
table in the production of ships over a 
tenth of a mile long. 

This is somewhat digressive, but it is 
introduced here by way of preface to the 
remark that the capacity to build such 
ships has been attained but recently by any 
American ship-yard, and hence, unless 
active hostility to American ship-building 
be admitted as the motive, it is difficult 
to conceive the rationale of a movement 
the success of which would be inevitably 
and almost instantly fatal to the entire 
industry. 

It has been well said that “A great 
steamship is the grandest triumph of 
mind over matter.” In no other structure 
appears such a combination of science and 
skill, such a conspiracy of brain and 
brawn. When a steamship leaves the yard 
for her maiden voyage her cost account 
shows 95 per cent. of the total to the 
credit of labor. There is no charge for 
right of way, real estate, or accessories. 
She is a thing of life, an autonomy within 
herself, and, once off the land, is for the 
time being a planet. Her deck is the soil 
of the nation whose flag she bears. Her 
freight is not only the commodities of com- 
merce, but human lives. Upon her safety 
and efficiency constantly hang the hopes 
and loves of thousands. No other thing 
made by human hands can appeal to the 
sentiment of men like a great steamship. 
From this point of view there is an 
element of public pride, of patriotic exul- 
tation in the national possession of great 
steamships, and it would seem that cog- 
nate pride and exultation ought to be 
cherished in the national capacity to 
create them. Such a capacity, after years 
of disheartening struggle against power- 
ful and vindictive rivalry, has at last been 
attained and is now being exerted with 
grand results. 

It has been said that even if the English 
should build all our ships for us, except 
those for the coastwise trade, American 
ship-yards would still flourish on the pro- 
ceeds of the coastwise construction and the 
repairs. Did the authors of that theory 
ever see an establishment entirely devoted 
to the repair of ships that was equipped 
to build so much as a tug? The Hrie 
Basin Dry-docks in New York are ex- 
clusively repair works. Was ever a ship 


built there? 
Certainly not. 

As for the resources of the coastwise 
trade, the state of ship-building in this 
country in 1884, and before the govern- 
ment came into the market with the new 
navy, indicates the limit of its possibili- 
ties. From 1878 to 1888 there was con- 
siderable activity in ship-building for the 
coastwise trade, resulting in the production 
of a large amount of tonnage which newly 
equipped that traffic for a term of years. 
After 1888 this demand fell off in conse- 
quence of having been fully supplied. The 
total tonnage of new or comparatively new 
iron steam tonnage employed in the coast- 
wise trade, including colliers and ocean 
tugs employed in barge-towing, is about 
340,000, and this, in the opinion of men 
qualified to judge, is a fair supply for 
many years to come. 

France, Germany, Holland, Spain, Rus- 
sia, and Italy, which were formerly large 
customers of English ship-builders, have 
in recent years encouraged home ship- 
building by subvention and commercial 
discriminations, until their patrdhage 
has been almost entirely withdrawn from 
British yards. So severe has been the 
distress of English ship-yards under these 
conditions that quite recently one of them 
contracted to build a large ship “ at cost,” 
in express terms for the sole purpose of 
keeping their organization together. Even 
Japan, which in years past poured about 
$30,000,000 into England’s coffers for 
ships and guns, is now building her own 
men-of-war. 

Denunciation of our navigation laws 
as “obsolete” is a fashionable fallacy. 
It is true that they are among the most 
venerable of our statutes, the Constitu- 
tion itself antedating them only three 
vears. But I call attention to the fact 
that the act of Dec. 31, 1792, was quite 
as much in force from that time to 1860, 
when our merchant marine was at its 
zenith of prosperity, as when it became 
prostrate. This is an historical fact which 
no one can gainsay. It is therefore not 
easy to see why a law which promoted 
such prosperity as our merchant marine 
enjoyed prior to 1860 should exert an ex- 
actly contrary effect more than thirty 
years afterwards. At any rate, it would 
require a new school of logic to prove that 
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it has worked both ways. Denunciation 
of every business transaction between the 
government and steamship owners as 
“subsidy ” is also a fashionable fad. 

Steamship owners who perform public 
service by transporting ocean mails un- 
doubtedly expect pay for it; but I am 
unable to see why a certain sum when 
paid to a railroad company or a river 
steamboat for mail-carrying under con- 
tract should be called ‘* compensation,” and 
when paid to an ocean steamship company 
for similar service should be called “ sub- 
sidy.” 

The five maritime great powers of Eu- 
rope—England, France, Germany, Russia, 
and Italy—during the year 1893 paid 
£3,331,573 sterling, or, roughly, $16,657,- 
865, for the transportation of their mails 
by sea. England paid $4,360,000, includ- 
ing the “retainer” of 20 shillings per 
ton per annum to the vessels enrolled as 
convertible cruisers for the auxiliary fleet. 
France paid, including both mail compen- 
sation and tonnage bounty, $5,356,000. 
Germany paid, inclusive of * discrimina- 
tions in taxes, port dues, and lght-house 
fees in favor of ships built in Germany, 
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Navy of the United States — Con- 
tinental Organization. — Early in the 
autumn of 1775, Washington called the 
attention of the Continental Congress to 
the importance of fitting out naval ves- 
sels for the protection of the coast. Be- 
fore any definite action had been taken, 
Washington had fitted out five or six 
armed vessels at Boston to “pick up” 
some of the British store-ships and trans- 
ports. On Oct. 13, the Congress author- 
ized the fitting out of a swift-sailing ves- 
sel to carry ten carriage-guns and a pro- 
portionate number of swivels, with eighty 
men, for a cruise of three months. On 
the same day appeared the germ of our 
Navy Department in a committee appoint- 
ed to direct marine affairs. This consisted 
of Silas Deane, John Langdon, and Chris- 
topher Gadsden. Stephen Hopkins, Jo- 
seph Hewes, Richard Henry Lee, and John 
Adams were added Oct. 30. The commit- 
tee was at first styled the ‘‘ marine com- 
mittee,” and on Dee, 13 it was so modelled 


$1,962,000, of which $1,200,000 went to 
one company, the North German Lloyd. 

In all these cases the transactions are 
considered as being in the nature of fair 
compensation for actual services, and no 
one denounces them as subsidies. It would 
appear that compensation for service be- 
comes “subsidy ” only when paid to an 
American ship-owner. Summing up, it ap- 
pears that the actual, practical, valid rea- 
sens for the repeal of our navigation laws 
are: 

1. That it would open a new and much- 
needed market for the product of over- 
developed English ship-yards. 

2. That it would offer to English ship- 
owners opportunity to unload their obso- 
lete and worn-out tramps from the foot 
of their list upon our “ bargain-hunters,” 
enabling them to recruit at the top with 
new ships. 

3. That it would release England from 
her bond to keep the peace by opening an 
asylum for her commercial fleet whenever 
she might desire to make war on a mari- 
time power. 

These reasons are all English. 

There are no American reasons. 


UNITED STATES 


as to include one member from each colony 
represented in the Congress. They had 
power to appoint all officers below the 
rank of third lieutenant, and had the con- 
trol, under the immediate sanction of the 
Congress, of all naval operations. Their 
lack of professional knowledge caused 
many und vexatious mistakes, and the 
Congress finally resolved to select three 
persons well skilled in marine affairs to 
execute the business intrusted to the gen- 
eral committee. The experts constituted 
what was called “the Continental navy 
board, or board of assistants of the ma- 
rine committee,” which remained in active 
operation until the autumn of 1779, when 
a “board of admiralty” was established, 
composed of three commissioners not mem- 
bers of the Congress, and two members of 
that body. This board was subject in all 
cases to the control of the Congress. There 
was a secretary who performed a greater 
share of the actual business of the board. 
The headquarters of this Navy Department 
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were at Philadelphia, then the seat of the 
national government. In 1781 another 
change took place, when Gen. Alexander 
McDougall, of New York, was appointed 
Secretary of the Marine, or Secretary of 
the Navy, under the old Confederation. 
A few months afterwards, Robert Morris, 
the distinguished financier of the Revolu- 
tion, was appointed a general agent of 
marine, and an admiralty seal was adopt- 
ed, composed of an escutcheon with a 
chevron of stripes alternate red and white, 
an anchor below, and a ship under full 
sail as a crest. 

On Oct. 30, 1775, Congress resolved to 
fit out two more vessels, one of twenty 
and the other of thirty-six guns; and 
about the middle of December issued an 
order for the construction of thirteen 
additional armed vessels—five of thirty- 
two guns, five of twenty-eight, and three 
of thirteen—to be ready for sea by March 
1, following. The committee to whom the 
construction was referred reported that 
the average cost of the ships would be 
about $60,000 each, and that materials 
for the same and for their equipment 
might all be obtained in the colonies, ex- 
cepting cannon and gunpowder. The ma- 
rine committee was increased in number, 
so as to consist of one member from each 
colony. This committee had very little 
executive power, but had general control 
of all naval operations under the direction 
of Congress. Im November, 1776, Con- 
gress fixed the relative rank of officers 
in the army and navy as follows: an ad- 
miral was equal in rank to a general, a 
vice-admiral to a lieutenant-general, a 
commodore to a brigadier-general, the cap- 
tain of a ship of forty guns and upward 
to a colonel, the captain of a ship of ten 
to twenty guns to a major, and a lieuten- 
ant in the navy was equal to a captain 
in the army. Esek Hopkins, of Rhode Isl- 
and, was commissioned the first eommo- 
dore, and made commander-in-chief of the 
Continental navy. 

The navy was almost annihilated at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. Of the 
thirteen frigates ordered to be built by 
Congress in 1775, two had been destroyed 
on the Hudson River and three on the 
Delaware, without getting to sea. The 
remaining eight, together with most of 
the purchased vessels, had been captured 
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by the British, some at Charleston, some 
at Penobscot, and others on the high seas. 
The only American ship-of-the-line order- 
ed by Congress and finished (the Alli- 
ance) was presented in 1782 to the King 
of France, to supply the place of a simi- 
lar vessel lost in Boston Harbor by an 
accident. After the war there seemed to 
be little use for a navy, and it was neg- 
lected. This indifference was continued 
until 1793, when depredations upon 
American commerce by Algerine corsairs 
became more alarming than ever. In his 
message of December, 1793, Washington 
said, in reference to a navy, “ If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be able to repel 
it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our pros- 
perity, it must be known that we are at 
all times ready for war.” Acting upon 
this hint, Congress, in the spring of 1794, 
appropriated (March 11) about $700,000 
for creating a small navy. The President 
wag authorized to procure, by purchase or 
otherwise, six frigates; but it was pro- 
vided that work on them should cease in 
the event of a peace with Algiers being se- 
cured. He commissioned captains, super- 
intendents, naval constructors, and navy 
agents, six of each, and ordered the con- 
struction of six frigates. The treaty 
providing for the payment of tribute to Al- 
giers was made late in 1795, when work 
on the vessels was suspended; but the 
folly of the suspension was soon made 
manifest when officers of the British 
cruisers boarded our merchant-vessels and 
impressed seamen into the British service 
under the pretext that they were desert- 
ers. The French, too, were becoming ag- 
gressive on the high seas. They depredated 
upon American commerce under the sanc- 
tion of a decree of the Directory, which 
was almost tantamount to a declaration 
of war, issued in May, 1797. It author- 
ized the capture of American vessels un- 
der certain conditions, and declared that 
any American found on board a_ hostile 
ship, though placed there without his con- 
sent (by impressment), should be hanged 
as a pirate. In this state of our foreign 
relations, Congress directed three of the 
six frigates ordered in 1794 to be com- 
pleted, launched, and put into commission ; 
and before the close of the year the frig- 
ates Constitution, forty-four guns; Con- 
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stellation, thirty-eight guns, and United 
States, forty-four guns, were ready for 
sea. The Constitution, which won many a 
victory, is yet afloat. In 1798 ample pro- 
vision was made by sea and land for war 
with France, which seemed impending. A 
Navy Department was created, and in 
April, Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland, 
was appointed Secretary. 

In the War of 1812-—15.—When the 
President of the United States proclaimed 
war against Great Britain, July 19, 1812, 
the navy consisted of only twenty vessels, 
exclusive of gunboats. They were as fol- 


lows: 

Name, Rated.|Mounted | Commanders, 
Constitution ..| 44 58 |Capt. Hull. 
United States..| 44 58 |Capt. Decatur. 
President. 44 58 |Com. Rodgers. 
Chesapeake 36 44 |Capt. Smith. 
New York ....| 36 44 |Ordinary. 
Constellation ..| 36 44 |Ordinary: 
Congress ..... 36 44 |Ordinary. 
OSLO Get: one re 32 Ordinary. 
FESSOR TES opetend os 32 Capt. Porter. 
TAGE ONS: Bin setae 32 Ordinary. 

John Adams 26 Capt. Ludlow. 
IWASDi % aieyaia «nar 16 18 |Capt. Jones. 
Hornet 16 18 |Capt. Lawrence. 
ULBOT gers yeyare 2 16 Lieut. Carroll. 
Argus 16 Lieut. Crane. 
Oneida 16 Lieut. Woolsey. 
VAXONE Nice ease 12 Lieut. Gadsden. 
Nails... 0... 12 Lieut. Sinclair. 
Enterprise 12 Capt. Blakeley. 
Viper 12 Capt. Bainbridge. 


The government early perceived the im- 
portance of having control of Lakes On- 
tario and Erie when the war _ began. 
Kvents in the early part of 1812 at the 
eastern end of lake Ontario (see 
SACKETT’S Harpor), and the fact that the 
British were building war vessels at 
Kingston, made it important that an 
American squadron should appear on those 
waters very speedily. The only hope of 
creating a squadron in time to secure the 
supremacy of the lake to the Americans 
was in their ability to convert merchant 
vessels afloat into warriors. Several of 
these were already afloat on the lake. To 
destroy them was a prime object of the 
British; to save them was a prime object 
of the Americans. Dearborn’s armistice 
allowed the escape of some of them con- 
fined on the St. Lawrence, and at the close 
of August, 1812, Isaac Chauncey, one of 
the best practical seamen in the navy, 


was commissioned commander-in-chief of 
the navy on Lakes Ontario and _ Erie. 
Henry Eckford, a naturalized Scotchman, 
and an eminent ship-builder, with a com- 
petent number of men, hastened to 
Sackett’s Harbor to prepare a squadron. 
With great facility one was prepared, and 
on Nov. 8 Chauncey appeared on Lake On- 
tario with a little squadron consisting 
of the armed schooners Conquest, Growler, 
Pert, Scourge, Governor Tompkins, and 
Hamilton. These were originally the 
merchant schooners Genesee Packet, Ha- 
periment, Collector, Lord Nelson, Charles 
and Anne, and Diana. Their armament 
consisted chiefly of long guns mounted 
on circles, with a few lighter ones that 


2 


could be of very little service. Al- 
ready two schooners, the Oneida and 
Julia, were in the service. The keel of 


the frigate Madison, twenty-four guns, 
was laid before Chauncey’s arrival, and 
when finished she mounted forty guns. 
There was an average of only five guns 
to each vessel of the remainder of the 
Lake Ontario squadron. 

In January, 1813, an act was pass- 
ed authorizing the building of four 74- 
gun ships and six first-class frigates. <A 
subsequent act (March 3) authorized the 
construction of six sloops-of-war, and as 
many ships on the lakes as the President 
might direct. Another act promised any 
person who, by torpedoes or other like 
contrivances, should burn, sink, or de- 
stroy any British armed vessels, half their 
value in money. So much enthusiasm had 
been created by the naval victories in 1812 
that in several of the States acts were 
passed to build ships-of-war and present 
them to the government. The latter proj- 
ects, however, failed. James Fenimore 
Cooper, in his History of the Navy of the 
United States, says: “ The navy came out 
of the struggle with a vast increase of 
reputation. The brilliant style in which 
the ships had been carried into action, the 
steadfastness and rapidity with which they 
had been handled, and the fatal accuracy 
of their fire on nearly every occasion, pro- 
duced a new era in naval warfare. Most 
of the frigate actions had been as soon 
decided as circumstances would at all al- 
low, and in no instance was it found nec- 
essary to keep up the fire of a sloop-of- 
war an hour when singly engaged. Most 
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of the combats of the latter, indeed, were 
decided in about half that time. The exe- 
cution done in these short conflicts was 
often equal to that made by the largest 
vessels of Europe in general actions, and 
in some of them the slain and wounded 
composed a very large proportion of the 
crews. It is not easy to say in which 
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and the entire available force for the de- 
fence of the whole Atlantic coast of the 
republic was the ship Brooklyn, of twen- 
ty-five guns, and the store-ship Relief, of 
two guns. The Brooklyn drew too much 
water to enter Charleston Harbor with 
safety when the war had been commenced, 
and the Relief had been ordered to Africa 
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nation this unlooked-for result created the 
most surprise. . . . The ablest and bravest 
captains of the English fleet were ready 
to admit that a new power was about to 
appear on the ocean, and that it was not 
improbable the battle for the mastery of 
the seas would have to be fougnt over 
again.” 

In the Civil War.—At the beginning of 
President lLincoln’s administration, the 
navy had been placed far beyond the 
reach of the government for immediate 
use. The total number of vessels of all 
classes belonging to the navy was ninety, 
carrying, or designed to carry, 2,415 guns. 
Of this number only forty-two were in 
commission. Twenty-eight ships, having 
in the aggregate 874 guns, were lying in 
ports dismantled, and none of them could 
be made ready for sea in less than several 
weeks’ time; some of them would require 
at least six months. The most of them in 
commission had been sent to distant seas, 


with stores for a squadron there. Many 
of the officers of the navy were born in the 
South, and sixty of them, including eleven 
at the Naval Academy, had resigned their 
commissions. Such was the utterly pow- 
erless condition of the navy to assist in 
preserving the life of the republic when 
Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, resigned the 
office of Secretary of the Navy to Gideon 
Welles, of the same State, on March 4, 
1861. 

The Secretary and assistant Secretary 
Fox put forth all their energies in the 
creation of a navy to meet the exigencies 
of the times. At the beginning of July, 
four months after President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration came into power, there were 
forty-three armed vessels engaged in the 
blockade of the Southern ports, and in 
defence of the coast on the eastern side 
of the continent. These were divided into 
two squadrons, known respectively as the 
Atlantic and Gulf squadrons. The for- 
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mer, under the command of FLAG-OFFICER 
Sinas H. SrrinecHam (q. v.), consisted of 
twenty-two vessels and an aggregate of 
296 guns and 3,300 men; the latter, com- 
manded by Flag-Officer William Mervine, 
consisted of twenty-one vessels, with an 
aggregate of 282 guns and 3,500 men. Be- 
fore the close of 1861, the Secretary pur- 
chased and put into. commission no less 
than 137 vesseis, and had contracted for 
the building of a large number of steam- 
ships of a substantial class, suitable for 
performing continuous duty off the coasts 
in all weathers. The Secretary recom- 
mended the appointment of a competent 
board to inquire into and report on the 
subject of iron-clad vessels. Calls for re- 
cruits for the navy were promptly com- 
plied with, and for the want of them no 
vessel was ever detained more than two 
or three days. Since March 1, 259 officers 
had resigned or been dismissed, but their 
places were soon all filled; for many who 
had retired to civil pursuits again came 
forward and offered their services to 
their country and were recommissioned. 
The services of the navy during the 
Civil War were not appreciated by the 
people as fully as they deserved. They 
were often subservient to the army in its 
operations near rivers. On the ocean the 
services of the navy were chiefly required 
in blockading ports, or in bombarding 
coast defences. The Confederates had no 


navy proper, only flotillas of gunboats and 
rams on rivers and in harbors, and not a 
ship on the ocean excepting a few roving 
piratical vessels depredating upon Amer- 
ican commerce. Therefore there were 
few occasions for purely naval battles. 
But in the sphere in which the navy was 
called upon to act, it performed services 
of incalculable value, and deserves equal 
honor and gratitude with the army. The 
service during the war was more exhaust- 
ing and really wonderful in operations 
and results than that of any other navy 
in the world. The Navy Department dis- 
played great energy. The navy was re- 
duced to the smallest proportions during 
fifty years of peace, and kept in existence 
only for the protection of the continual- 
ly expanding commerce of the republic. 
When the Civil War began, its men num- 
bered only 7,600, and of its officers, 322, 
natives of Southern States, resigned their 
commissions to serve the Confederacy. 
Yet, before an adequate naval force could 
be organized and vessels prepared, the 
blockade of several Southern ports was 
ordered and was maintained. Merchant 
vessels were converted into war-ships, and 
volunteers from that service filled the 
vacant offices. Of these, about 7,600 were 


received and commissioned, and the rank 
and file in the service, aggregating about 
7,600 men when the war opened, num- 
bered 51,500 when it closed. At the be- 


UNITED STATES SLOOP-OF-WAR KEARSARGE, TYPE OF VESSEL IN USE DURING CIVIL WAR, 
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ginning, there were 3,844 artisans and vessels were constructed and fitted out, 
laborers; at the end, there were 16,880, and 418 vessels were purchased and con- 
exclusive of about an equal number em- verted into war-ships. Of these 613 
ployed in private ship-yards under con- were steamers, the whole costing nearly 
tract. During the four years, 208 war- $19,000,000. 


SHIPS OF THE NAVY IN 1901. 


(ABBREVIATIONS. — Hull: S,, steel; S.W., steel, wood, sheathed; I., iron; W., wood ; Comp., compound. 
Propulsion: S., screw ; T. S., twin surew ; Tr.S., triple screw ; P., paddle.) 


FIRST RATE. 


Displacement T Hull Indicated P 1si meee 
SEM (Tons). ees : Power, meee ead 
Aa Daiie men ten. vaccine 11,565 First-class battle-ship Ss 11,366 TES. 18 
Kearsarge, {2 ..0..< 11,525 First-class battle-ship ) 11,954 7S: 22 
Kentucky ........- | 11,525 First-class battle-ship Ss 12,318 T.S. 22 
MOWA Ga ciehs pees ceol ste 11,340 First-class battle-ship Ss 12,105 DSS. 18 
havo hts h0vs Wecceaipearerrte cs 10,288 First-class battle-ship Ss 9,738 ESS 16 
Massachusetts .... | 10,288 First-class battle-ship Ss 10,4038 see 16 
(Oey) 0B a acs piclorc casearc 2 First-class battle-ship Ss pi aaa TS. 16 
lao) id hee Gnooane os 12 Armored cruiser Ss 18,769 TS. 20 
New York Armored cruiser Ss 17,401 PSs 18 
Columbia ... Protected cruiser Ss 18,509 ARS 11 
Minneapolis . i Protected cruiser Ss 20,862 TrS: we 
Exe Sie aes cae Second class battle-ship Ss 8,610 pS: 8 
PPE eh i eco Double-turret Ss 8,700 TS. 16 
Olympia cee 5 Protected cruiser SS 17,313 aS. 14 
Ghicazomreanmac iin Protected cruiser Ss 9,000 mss 18 
SECOND RATD. 
1a Fae eco anon 6,888 Cruiser (converted) S. 3,600 Ss. 6 
Dixiel ss... 6,145 Cruiser (converted) S. 3,800 s. 10 
Baltimore ... -.| 4,413 Protected cruiser S. 10,064 TES. 19 
Philadelphia ...... 4,324 Protected cruiser S. 1,815 T.S. 12 
INGEWAEKO) O65 sn ghee 4,098 Protected cruiser S. 8,869 US abe 
San Francisco..... 4,098 Protected cruiser S. 9,913 TS: 12 
Monterey .........| 4,084 Barbette cruiser, low Ss. 5244 ES: a 
free-board monitor ; 

Miantonomoh ..... 3,990 Double-turret monitor I. 1,426 TES: 4 
AMI Q MUA SoG o00 on || ER ehAI) Double-turret monitor I. 1,600 TS: 6 
Monadnock ....... 3,990 Double-turret monitor I. 3,000 T.S. 6 
ORO “Booaaoosdec 3,990 Double-turret monitor I. 1,600 TS. 4 
IN hohe erie Bie noo dice 3,487 Protected cruiser S.W. 7,500 TS. 10 
New Orleans ...... 3,437 Protected cruiser S.W. 7,500 WS: 10 
lancaster ........ 3,250 Cruiser W. 1,000 S. 12 
Cincinnath er | Os2le Protected cruiser S. 10,000 AGS 11 
LEWIS 5 6.6 oi ow 6 3,213 Protected cruiser Ss. 10,000 TS. 11 
Reina Mercedes.... 3,090 Protected cruiser Ss. 3,700 S. 

ATTEN GAGE siecsts anenetene 3,000 Protected cruiser S: 4,030 Si 8 
BOSUOM eye rertenststel ser 3,000 Protected cruiser Ss. 4,080 Ss. 8 
THIRD RATER. 

Yankee ........... 6,888 Cruiser (converted) Ue 3,800 Ss. 10 
JENA avo Gio clo. ac 6,872 Cruiser (converted) if 8,800 Ss. 10 
BOlaceaiera Ueketunccies: 4,700 Hospital ship Ss. 3,200 Ss. 2 
Bantherigecins acre 4,260 Cruiser (converted) Ne Maitets S. 8 
Elartlord eemiek iret 2,790 Cruiser W. 2,000 Ss. 13 
Mayflower ........ 2,690 Cruiser (converted) S. 4,700 T.S. 2 
IGANGA, G5 6 oon oc 2,155 Harbor-defence ram Ss. 5,068 T.S. 4 
Canonicusir tie. 2,100 Single-turret monitor I 340 NB 2 
MIEWNONEKE sn qnodoos 2,100 Single-turret monitor Lie 340 Ss. 2 
Manhattan ........ 2,100 Single-turret monitor Re 340 Ss. 2 
Deir olieiete ster hire 2,089 Unprotected cruiser Ss. BH 6 TS. 10 
Montgomery ...... 2,089 Unprotected cruiser Se 5,580 SS 10 
Marblehead ....... 2,089 Unprotected cruiser Ss. 5,451 OSs 10 
Mohican 55 einen. 1,900 Cruiser WwW. 1,100 Ss. 6 
MATS Rar enatrene shoes 1,875 Single-turret monitor I. 340 S. be) 
Jason Ristemve elses 1,875 Single-turret monitor Le 340 Ss. 2 
tise i lea oe ehemonecicl Ocho 1,875 Single-turret monitor iff 340 Ss. 2 
IMPONEAYIE | paces are.5 ate 1,875 Single-turret monitor I. 3840 8. 2 
NENT Sooo moo ounc 1,875 Single-turret monitor Ss. 340 Ss. 2 
WVU) Gino nboa oda ¢ 1,800 Gunboat I 750 Ss. 2, 
Bennington ....... 1,710 Gunboat I 3,436 TS. 6 
Concorde = eka 1,710 Gunboat S 3,405 WS 6 
ONPTONAD 2 nooo gac Trae) Gunboat Ss 8,392 TS, 6 
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THIRD RATH 


1901.— Continued. 


‘ Indicated t 

Name orem Type. Hull. Horse- Propulsion. (Main 

. Power, Battery). 
PRO DOKE Mace ss oe ssrahe 1,700 Gunboat ie 2,000 S. 8 
IDYe QMS ahs 8 to 6 ca 1,486 Despateh-boat S. 2,253 Ss. 3 
Wilmington ....... 1,392 Light-draft gunboat S. 1,894 LS: 8 
EVQLOTO ee An eis o 68 1,392 Light-draft gunboat S. 1,988 TS) 8 
ING Bina Gb GA eee ae 1,375 Cruiser W. 800 Ss. 6 
Mtilianicercic siuctes oe 1,875 Cruiser WwW. 800 S. 6 
TON ac et ers 1,375 Cruiser W. 800 S. G 
Enterprise 1,375 Cruiser W. 800 Ss. il 
INashivilte: a4 0 soe slesyell Light-draft gunboat 8. 2,536 AMES 8 
Monocacy ........ 1,370 Light-draft gunboat i 850 Ps 6 
Gaupiners yews es isileer Gunboat Ss. 2,199 TUS: 8 
INTACHTAS Mo culek ts.e 6 aly’ Gunboat Ss. 2,046 T.S. 8 
Chesapeake ....... ater ids) Gunboat Comp. Seagate Sails 6 
Don Juan de Austria} 1,159 Gunboat if 1,500 S. 4 
Isla de Luzon..... 1,030 Gunboat Ss. 2,627 TS. 6 
Isla de Cuba . 1,030 Gunboat Ss. 2,627 NES, 6 
Milert. 4. 2. 1,020 Cruiser li 500 Ss. 3 
Ranger’. <)e. 1,020 Cruiser It 500 Ss. 6 
Annapolis ........ 1,000 Composite gunboat Comp. WU PPT ( Ss. 6 
WicKSbUrE Elles oe 1,000 Composite gunboat Comp. 1,118 Ss. 6 
Wheeling® . 00.0% sss 1,000 Composite gunboat Comp. 1,081 DES. 6 
MAD 560A acne 1,000 Composite gunboat Comp. 1,054 IDSs 6 
INGWDORE cre cisieitte ar 1,000 Composite gunboat Comp. 1,008 Ss. 6 
IBTINCELONI eo siccisieis es 1,000 Composite gunboat Comp. 800 Ss. 6 
FOURTH RATR. 
a, Estimated. b, Secondary battery. c, Main battery. 
ist & TAS Soa ere a7T,500 Collier S. 3,000 Ss. b2 
(CTE 82k A GA pore a7,000 Refrigerator-ship Ss. We custo Ss. b3 
CYST” CO Goeiageno aro 6,42 Supply-ship Ss. 1,890 Ss. ¢ 
Ce Oem, tee eros a6,300 Supply-ship S. a1,500 med ie 
SKMOTIL Slogan’ a6,220 Collier I. 1,500 Ss. b2 
Rainbow 2 Distilling-ship Ss. 1,800 Ss. 510 
Arethusa 6,200 Tank steamer S. A Oe Ss. a 
Alexander 6,181 Collier S. 1,026 S. 2 
EDTA SN casi ciepecstoreue e Coyere 6,100 Distilling-ship Ss. 1,300 Ss. a 
iBseslialy so.4q ooo GO a6,000 Collier S. 1,200 Ss. b2 
SHINE S56 can cine S 5,663 Collier Ie, a926 Ss. b2 
CRESHIP 5 pod wmo.cnn 5,016 Collier S. 1,500 S. b4 
IMO 28) 3.9.6 .a.8 en capers 4,925 Collier S. 1,000 S. v4 
Nanshan a4,827 Collier Ss. Seles ae nbs 
Abarenda 4,670 Collier Ss. 1,050 S. b4 
UO OKA. Gro o-cicroInican ol 4,460 Supply-ship li, 1,069 Ss. b2 
ICRU Bs Soceos a4,400 Collier if, 1,200 Ss. b2 
igo! 23568 009 4,291 Collier Ss. 1,100 S. 2 
WEOnIdAST 3 te ce iss 4,242 Collier S. 1,100 Ss. b2 
Mepanon eee. cee |) 1,000 Collier lie Natets Ss. b4 
ARO RUG CA tren WARIS 3,300 Collier Ss. ease Ss. b2 
NOUEHEry We stenreietate a3,100 Collier Uo Soe S. b2 
ZOM PE reetete seis te a3,085 Collier Ss. ates Ss. b2 
AGHUT OW aio ecko catel a eiler a2,000 Supply-ship S. reed ee ie 
General Alava..... 1,400 Transport Ss. 770 Ss. b4 
Yankton 975 Gunboat (converted) Ss. 750 Ss. bs 
Vesuvius 929 Dynamite-gun vessel Ss. 3,795 ES b3 
Petrella ess > 892 Gunboat Ss. 1,095 Ss. c4 
Seorpion 850 Gunboat (converted) 8. 2,800 T.S. b8 
WORT ef c.ce tie sects sir 840 Tender W. 300 Ss. v8 
Bancroft 8389 Gunboat Ss. 1,213 TS c4 
BV USON ra caettenn tie ens telets 806 Gunboat (converted) Ss. 1,250 8. b4 
Gloucester 786 Gunboat (converted) 8. 2,000 Ss. b10 
MGI am ecrereteneietctene 685 Cruiser ie 365 Pp b6 
WiEiSD i oeiers ehecsuene sieves 630 Gunboat (converted) 8. 1,800 S. v6 
POMC. eisiel are siege ones 607 Gunboat (converted) Ss. 550 Ss. b4 
Morotheaweevacntsreete 594 Gunboat (converted) Ss. 1,558 Ss. bLO 
TOU CENN Govonopanc 560 Gunboat S. 660 MMSE da 
PANGAN Cater cies st evster eters 550 Gunboat Up 310 Ss. b2 
SiPanecermeerroeme ad546 Gunboat (converted) ie Reoras Ss. v5 
OBI 5 poe comobo 488 Gunboat (converted) Ss. biG Sic v7 
EELS osc lovers ie heveke ee 472 Gunboat (converted) Ss. 500 S. v6 
1 Of heal CoM Pa OIE OMSTOOP ACEO 434 Gunboat (converted) 8. 850 Ss. b6 
SIONS poocecdnod : 425 Gunboat (converted) S. 800 Ss. bo 
Quik) Socndodoooc 400 Gunboat Comp. 208 Ss. b2 
Villaobos) =... » Rod 400 Gunboat Comp. 208 Ss. v2 
VI.—Z 353 


Name. 


eed 


Panay 
Manileno ...... 
Mariveles 
Mindoro 
Restless 


MC alveicys ouster steels ees 

Alvarado 
Sandoval 
Huntress 
Basco 
Garrard oquigierecerat 
Urdaneta 


Cushing (No. 1).... 
Ericsson (No. 2). 
Hoote! (NOW 3). sor 
Rodgers (No. 4)... 
Winslow (No. 5). 
Porter (GNos 6)0...- 
Dupont (No. 7). 
Rowan (No. 8).. 
Panels (No. 9). 
ay M. Craven (No 
io) Niet oven ats eh mene te 
Farragut (No. 11). 
Davis (No. aoe 


Mackenzie. (No. At) 
McKee (No. 18). 

Somers (No, 22)... 
Manly (No. 23)... 
Stiletto (No. 58).. 


Holland (No. 54). 


Choctaw 
Fortune 


Leyden 
Modoc 
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SHIPS OF THE NAVY 


IN 


FOURTH RATE. 


1901.— Continued. 


Displacement Hull Sone Propulsion 
(Tons). avr ‘ Power. : : 
375 Gunboat (converted) S. 1,000 S. 

a315 Gunboat (converted) Ss. Svopaie Ss. 
a302 Gunboat (converted) if Here Ss. 
200 Gunboat Ss. 250 Ss 
200 Gunboat Li 250 LIS 
200 Gunboat Lp 250 TS: 
200 Gunboat It 250 cS: 
200 Gunboat UG 260 Ss. 
200 Gunboat aly 220 Ss. 
192 Gunboat (converted) S. 500 S. 
al73 Gunboat (converted) S. 200 Ss. 
152 Gunboat (converted) Ss. 550 S. 
150 Gunboat ie 125 aS: 
150 Gunboat ii 125 AMSE 
150 Gunboat 1g 125 LSS: 
150 Gunboat (converted) W. 350 Ss. 
142 Gunboat ie 125 T.S. 
142 Gunboat Ts: 125 Ss 
142 Gunboat ibe 125 AaSy 
142 Gunboat 1B 125 TSE 
137 Gunboat (converted) Te 500 Ss. 
122 Gunboat (converted) 8. Sale 8. 
a120 Gunboat (converted) We 400 Ss. 
100 Gunboat Ss. 137 Ss. 
100 Gunboat Ss. 137 Ss. 
82 Gunboat (converted) Comp. See Ss. 
42 Gunboat lip 44 Ss. 
42 Gunboat I 44 S. 
42 Gunboat I 44 s. 
b, Estimated. d, Torpedo tubes. 
105 Torpedo-boat Ss. 1,720 TS. 
120 Torpedo-boat Ss. 1.800 Ss 
142 » Torpedo-boat Ss. 2,000 TS: 
142 Torpedo-boat Ss. 2,000 TES 
142 Torpedo-boat Ss. 2,000 JRE. 
165 Torpedo-boat Ss. 03,400 SMS 
165 Torpedo-boat Ss. 038,400 TS. 
182 Torpedo-boat s. 3,200 TS. 
146 Torpedo-boat Ss. 4,200 TS; 
146 Torpedo-boat Ss. 4,200 TES. 
273 Torpedo-boat S. 5,600 TS: 
132 Torpedo-boat S. 1,750 NSE 
132 Torpedo-boat Ss. 1,750 Jt 
105 Torpedo-boat Ss. 1,750 St 
46% Torpedo-boat Ss. 850 Te Se 
46 Torpedo-boat Ss. 850 Ss. 
65 Torpedo-boat Ss. 850 Ss. 
65 Torpedo-boat Ss. 850 Ss. 
145 Torpedo-boat 8. 1,900 S. 
b80 Torpedo-boat Ss. 0250 Ss. 
31 Torpedo-boat W. 859 Ss. 
73 Submarine torpedo-boat Ss 150 Ss. 
a, Secondary battery. 
187 Tug ile 250 Ss. 
286 Tug Ss. 600 Ss 
356 Tug W. 250 S. 
650 Tug WwW. 550 Ss. 
100 Tug if east Ss. 
350 Tug Ue 188 Ss. 
450 Tug il 840 S. 
198 Tu I. Eos Ss. 
702 Tug Ss. 1,000 Ss. 
192 Tug S. 300 Ss. 
450 Tug if 840 s. 
202 Tug Ss. sae Ss. 
241 Tug Ti aes Ss. 


Guns 


(Main 
Battery). 


a3 
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SHIPS OF THE NAVY IN 1901.—Oontinued. 
. Indicated Guns 
Name. Pal aera Type. Hull, Horie: Propulsion, | (Main 
‘ower, Battery) 
IMO TIE WIKIM: renin lal sie acess 420 Tu Ss. 400 8. wd 
INSPECT (oes cs 192 Tu S. 300 S. me 
Nezinscot 156 Tu S. 400 Ss. a2 
INTIME a stguaeehersusieseia’s, 357 Tu Te 388 8. ae 
lOSECCOIRG. cee ae es 571 Tug S. eae Ss. a2 
PAWNEE cele 06 cies 275 Tug W. 250 S. a 
IPAWtuCKet wc ete ccaks 225 Tu Ss. 450 Ss. ae 
Penacook 225 Tug s. 450 S. ae 
IPISCATAOQUA Sie... : 631 Tug Ss. 1,600 S. a4 
BONTACI. «lavsse cis sis 401 Tug ae 425 Ss. a3 
POLOMEC: sas) ieee» < 667 Tug S. 2,000 S. a4 
OW DATA Fi. 5 ne ee 194 Tug Ss. 397 Ss. a2 
IRADIdO De ccs siecs oe 100 Tug I 70 Ss. al 
Samoset ..... Susie 225 Tug Ss. 450 Ss. is 
MCDAROl ana sce ss 190 Tug Ss. eee Ss. al 
SHOUES AGIs gucoae 155 Tug ae 290 s. a2 
RSPAS 7 creas oe ee 450 Tug ib 340 Ss. al 
PRECUINASON ® slee + sicicie.s 214 Tug Ss. 500 Ss. 2, 
Traflic 280 Tug W. See 8s. oe 
Triton 212 Tug 8. 300 S. Ais 
Unadilla a Tug S. 500 8. ag 
neas Tu Ss. Ss. 2 
Vigilant 300 Tue on 480 S. Ae 
Waban 150 Tug I. ae .- al 
Wahneta 192 Tug S. 300 Ss. +i 
Wompatuck ....... 462 Tug I. 650 Ss. a2 
SAILING-SHIPS, 
Monongahela ...... 2 AOOM MA labetelercickore sysretenevs nie 0008 W. eas 

Constellation ..... ds VSG Pe merc leveucte pie) subie ee core eset te W. ee Sails 8 
Jamestown ....... 1D Olg Mulla encteteier eres eaewe lee ern erecnte W. ee Sails op 
Portsmouth a aay Nh Le Bocas ecko. oper arene W. ae Sails 12 
PALALOLA Meer sneneiel ais ole OPA Uh, tome mod aco co nite W. Meenie Sails am, 

She MRR ACY Ano ODD Ame Wee tote ators oot mote vodere aro rekets W. atop Sails 

RECEIVING-SHIPS. 

cannes ssic,6 eas 6 spidey MN Ss oncndioteacn tacutvo chosen creat W. . S. 4 
AVS DASIIET iecccelere cscs AGOOM MM tiene tie eelotes eiseecs Ache ons W. . 8S. ate 

WWELMON Tr Gace ts <i A OMY aenlcts ie sce Gcleretehe cious W. Sails 
Independence ..... Soa CO MMM ec aordievste alensetets aici nlei ere W. Sails 3 
PEPETASA COVA ereteiarasi gee DL OOO MM ese neisucsaue cla velherevers nat cts W. Ss. a 
ipa weaapeel so cols 2 OO! Mahl Sewecsts cals eusthcsssieusnereeeoeiele W. Ss. 2 


Under the naval personnel bill of 1899 
the active officers of the navy in 1901 com- 
prised 1 admiral; 18 rear-admirals, the 
first nine of whom were equal in relative 
rank to major-generals in the army and 
the second nine to brigadier-generals; 70 
captains; 112 commanders; 170 lieuten- 
ant-commanders; 300 lieutenants; 101 
lieutenants (junior grade); and 111] en- 
signs. The medical corps comprised 15 
medical directors; 15 medical inspectors; 
55 surgeons; 40 passed assistant surgeons ; 
and 56 assistant surgeons. The pay 
corps comprised 13 pay directors; 13 pay 
inspectors; 40 paymasters; 30 passed as- 
sistant paymasters; and 40 assistant pay- 
masters. There were 24 chaplains and 12 
professors of mathematics. In the con- 
struction corps there were 19 naval con- 


structors and 20 assistant naval construc- 
tors. The civil engineers numbered 21; 
chief gunners, 14; and gunners, 71; chief 
carpenters, 16, and carpenters, 46. The 
minor officers consisted of boatswains, 
sail-makers, machinists, and pharmacists. 
The personnel act of 1899 abolished the 
gerade of commodore, and officers of that 
grade were advanced to that of rear-ad- 
miral. The retired list consisted of 43 
rear-admirals; 8 commodores; 13  cap- 
tains; 24 commanders; 28 medical di- 
rectors; 36 chief engineers; 7 naval con- 
structors, besides minor officers. 

The bureaus of the department com- 
prised the following: bureau of yards and 
docks, bureau of equipment, bureau of 
navigation, bureau of ordnance, bureau 
of construction and repair, bureau of 
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steam-engineering, bureau of supplies 
and accounts, bureau of medicine and 
surgery, and the office of the judge ad- 
vocate - general. Under the law the chiefs 
of these bureaus, below the grade of rear- 
admiral, hold that grade while chiefs of 
the bureaus. 

The regular stations of the navy were 
the North Atlantic Station, flag - ship 
Kearsarge; Pacific Station, flag-ship Jowa ; 
Asiatic Station, flag-ship Brooklyn; and 
South Atlantic Station, flag-ship Chicago. 
There were 11 vessels engaged on special 
service and 9 in the training service. 

Naval stations were maintained at Bos- 
ton, Mass. (navy-yard) ; Island of Guam, 
Ladrones; Havana, Cuba; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Key West, Fla.; Indian Head, 
Md.; Mare Island, Cal. (navy - yard) ; 
Newport, R. I. (training station, naval 
war college, and torpedo station); New 
York, N. Y. (navy- yard); Norfolk, Va. 
(navy- yard); Pensacola, Fla. (navy- 
yard); Philadelphia, Pa. (navy - yard) ; 
Cavité, Philippine Islands; Port Royal, 
S. C.; Portsmouth, N. H. (navy - yard) ; 
Puget Sound, Wash. (navy-yard); San 
Francisco, Cal. (training station); San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Tutuila, Samoa; Wash- 
ington, D. C. (navy-yard); and Yoko- 
hama, Japan (naval hospital). Naval 
officers were also employed on the light- 
house board, the board of light - house 
inspectors, the commission of fish and 
fisheries, the nautical school- ships, and 
as attachés of embassies and legations in 
foreign countries. 

The following shows the pay of officers 
of the navy and marine corps: 


sper At ee eae 
ANKs or 
Sea.* DM rrOneerat 

tA Cimirall ® sctorsicteveisisiisis ists inven one $13,500} $13,500 
Rear-Admirals, first nine. ....| 7,500) 6,375 
Rear-Admirals, second nine.,.] 6,500) 4,675 
CAOUAIDG rag eine Malena ecetesie 8,500) 2,975 
Commanders serie stucleeaatee 3,000} 2,550 
Lieutenant-Commanders...... 2,500) 2,125 
TiVOuberia mts ieieleieattetsteretelere crete 1,800) 1,580 
Lieutenants (Junior Grade). ..} 1,500| 1,275 
TAB OTIS sete sia. vdcoarers sates staitargtale 1,400, 1,190 
Chief Boatswain, Chief Gun- 

ners, Chief Carpenters, Chief 

Sailmalkcensicccatiecmattemioe 1,400; 1,400 ates 
Naval |Ondetsinn cists esteem ctr sies 500 500 $500 
IMECGS Uneteislecinisisienetemoremineciert 900 700 500 
Medical and Pay Directors and 

Inspectors and Chief Pngi- 

neers having the same rank 

BUUSRC Bis arainieverscaisiemitenicis a isiois 4,400 

* Or shore duty beyond sea, 
3 


PAY OF OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS—Continued. 


ik On On Leave 
Rank. s te Shore | or Waiting 
a Duty. Orders. 
Fleet - Surgeons, Fleet - Pay- 
masters, and Fleet - Engi- 
TIGEES scree) eto 'siot era phen nate loelalolnts 4,400] .... Soot 
Surgeons, Paymasters, and { ees a cose 
Chief Engineers............ 4,200 3,000] 4,000 
2,500} 1,600; 2,000 
(EIEN E jana eaarcoccoetosd 5 to to to 
2,800} 1,900) 2,300 


* Or shore duty beyond sea. 


Warrant officers are paid from $700 to $1,800, petty 
officers from $360 to $400, and enlisted men from $192 to 
$420 per annum. 

The term of enlistment for seamen is for four years. 
Wages for landsmen, $16 per month; ordinary seamen, 
$19; seamen, $24; stewards, mechanics, etc., $16 to $60; 
coal passers, $22. Ages limited to from 21 to 35 years, 
except landsmen, 18 to 25, and ordinary seamen, 18 
to 30. 

Boys between the ages of 15 and 17, of good physique, 
may, with the consent of their parents or guardians, be 
enlisted to serve an apprenticeship in the navy until 
they arrive at the age of 21 years. Their pay at enlist- 
ment is $9 per month, which, with length of service, is 
increased to $21. 


Naval Training System.—The necessity 
for the establishment of a higher moral 
tone and greater professional efficiency 
among the seamen of the navy had been 
felt and expressed long before any steps 
were taken to produce the needed reform. 
So, also, in England. Immediately after 
the close of the war between the United 
States and Great Britain (1812-15), Sir 
Howard Douglas, perceiving the necessity 
for educated seamen in the royal navy, 
called the attention of his government to 
the matter. Nothing was done, however, 
officially, until June, 1830, when an ad- 
miralty order directed that a “ gunnery- 
school” should be formed in one of the 
British ships-of-war. It was done, and 
this was the initial step towards the 
present admirable training of boys for 
service in the British navy. Its great 


‘ object has been to make the sailors ex- 


‘ 


pert “seamen - gunners,’ as well as in 
the use of small-arms and the broad- 
sword. The British government now has 
several ships devoted, exclusively to the 
training of boys, with the happiest effect 
upon the general character of the royal 
navy. 

In 1835 John Goin, of New York, called 
public attention -to the necessity of educa- 
tion for seamen, not only in the navy 
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proper, but in the service of the mercan- 
tile marine. It was deemed essential that 
more Americans should be found among 
our seamen; for official statistics showed 
that of the 100,000 seamen then sailing 
out of the ports of the United States, only 
about 9,000 were Americans. This posi- 
tive evil could only be met and remedied, 
it was argued, by the establishment of 
nautical schools, in which American boys 
could be trained for seamen. A petition 
for such a measure went from New York 
to Congress in 1837. That body, the same 
year, authorized the enlistment of boys 
for the navy, and it was not long after- 
wards when the frigate Hudson had 300 
boys on board as apprentices. Several 
nautical schools were opened on other 
vessels, but within five years the plan 


Navy Department to the subject, and 
recommended a similar system of training 
for the United States navy. 

The law of 1837 was revived, and the 
United States frigate Sabine was selected 
as a school-ship, and in due time the 
sloops-of-war Saratoga and Portsmouth 
were added as practice-vessels. This sec- 
ond effort was a failure. The project 
was revived in 1875, in a circular issued 
by the Secretary of the Navy. In pur- 
suance of instructions in that circular, 
the United States steam-frigate Minne- 
sota@ was commissioned a school-ship un- 
der the command of (afterwards) Rear- 
Admiral S. B. Luce. The system has been 
modified and improved since. Many hun- 
dred American boys have been instructed, 
and the work is still going on. The boys 
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seems to have been abandoned. In 1863 
the United States practice-vessel at the 
Naval Academy went on a summer cruise 
across the Atlantic, and visited the ports 
of Plymouth and Portsmouth, England. 
Her officers there visited the British train- 
ing-ships. Impressed with the importance 
of the system, the commander of the prac- 
tice-ship, Capt. 8S. B. Luce (q. v.), on 
his return, called the attention of the 


are under excellent moral restraint, are 
systematically taught the branches of a 
common-school education, and are trained 
in every department of seamanship, as 
well as in gunnery and military tactics. 
Such a system creates enlightened Ameri- 
ean seamen, who will elevate the charac- 
ter of the seaman’s profession—in the 
navy proper and in the mercantile ma- 
rine—to the level of any other industry 
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in which the brain and muscle of Ameri- 
cans may engage. 

In 1901, besides the training stations 
previously mentioned, the following ves- 
sels were on duty in the training service: 
Adams, Amphitrite, Buffalo, Diaie, EHs- 
sex, Hartford, Lancaster, Monongahela, 
and Topeka. The nautical school-ships 
were the St. Mary’s. (New York), Sara- 


toga (Pennsylvania), and WHnterprise 
(Massachusetts). See Marine Corps; 
NAVAL MILITIA. 

Navy Department. See CABINET, 
PRESIDENT’S. 

Naylor, CHARLES, military officer; 


born in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 6, 1806; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1828; was a mem- 
ber of Congress 1837-41; took part in the 
war with Mexico as captain of a company 
of volunteers, and was in most of the en- 
gagements under General Scott. He was 
appointed governor of the National Palace 
(the “Hall of the Montezumas”), and 
keeper of the archives of Mexico, which 
office he held until the evacuation of the 
American army, June 12, 1848. 

Nead, BenJAMIN MATTHIAS, author; 
born in Antrim, Pa. July 14, 1847; 
graduated at Yale College in 1870; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1872, and was en- 
gaged in journalism. Among his works 
are Historical Sketches of Chambersburg, 
Pa., and Franklin County, Pa.; Historical 
Notes on the EHarly Legislatures of Penn- 
sylwana; Financial History of Pennsyl- 
vania, ete. 

Neal, Jonn, born in Portland, Me., Aug. 
25, 1793; admitted to the bar of Maryland 
in 1819; went to England in 1823, where 
he was practically the first American au- 
thor who attracted attention in English 
literature; returned to the United States 
in 1827, when he resumed the practice of 
law. He was the author of many novels 
which appeared at intervals from 1817 to 
1870. He died in Portland, Me., June 21, 
1876. 

Nealy Extradition Case. ©. F. W. 
Nealy was accused of frauds in the post- 
office at Havana, Cuba. He had returned 
to the United States, and the status of the 
island of Cuba in its relation to the 
United States was determined upon a de- 
mand for Nealy’s extradition. In Janu- 
ary, 1901, the court ordered him to be ex- 
tradited. 


Nebraska, STATE OF, was made a Ter- 
ritory May 30, 1854, embracing 351,- 
558 square miles. A portion was set off 
to Colorado in February, 1861, and an- 
other portion to Dakota in March. In 
March, 1863, Nebraska was further shorn 
by taking off the Territory of Idaho. In 
1860 the people voted against the propo- 
sition to form a State government. In 
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April, 1864, Congress authorized the peo- 
ple to organize a State government, but 
the continuance of war and the prevalence 
of Indian hostilities prevented action 
in the matter until early in the year 
1866, when the territorial legislature 
framed a constitution, which was ratified 
in June. 

A bill to admit Nebraska as a State 
passed Congress soon afterwards, but 
President Johnson withheld his signa- 
ture. <A similar bill was passed in Janu- 
ary, 1867, but was vetoed by the President. 
It was passed over his veto by a vote of 30 
to 9 in the Senate and of 120 to 44 in 
the House, and Nebraska was admitted 
as the thirty-seventh State of the Union, 
March 1, 1867. Lincoln was chosen as 
the seat of government soon afterwards. 
Population in 1890, 1,058,910; in 1900, 
1,069,539. See UniTED STATES, NEBRASKA, 
in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Francis Burt... 5 Jccsseweee Appointed vis seca senen 1854 
Thomas B. Cuming....... acting ..... Oct. 13, 

Mark W. Izard?..cccsecne appointed «...ccsccuses * 

William A. Richardson.... SA feito. eyes aor 1857 
J. Sterling Morton........ Cling | A. ctenecen sia 1858 
Samuel Blacks... ...... 00+ APPOINLOG! oes cereale sie 1859 
Alvin Saunders). 0.0.00. We Soddagaoouds 1861 
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STATE GOVERNORS. 


Pagid Baer. sccsniscdne ws term began........000. 1867 
William H. James........ CYahhiwes | 5006 June 2, 1871 
Robert W. Furnass.......term began.......Jan.9, 1873 
Silas Garber ooh cisieie soins Caen ME ctor arete f Se ee Reais 
Albinus Nance.,........- rs a, Saar vt 1879 
James W. Dawes......... oo Satctacs. In LLGGS, 
Uonn M. Thayer’ coe... SSC ys gacre LGo 
Lorenzo Crounse......... Be aisisigpis % 18938 
SilasvAy Holcomb... wccve UE Tee SBOS o 1895 
William A. Poynter....... (2 He odane se 1899 
Charles H. Dietrich ....... Stem eisisiecieve ee 1901 
HZra P. SAVAGOl. evs ecvvess Be Bee kant > L908 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
Name. No. of Congress, Term. 
John M. Thayer.......... 40th to 42d | 1867 to 1871 
Thomas W. Tipton....... 40th ** 44th | 1867 ‘* 1875 
Phineas W. Hitchcock ...| 42d ‘ 45th | 1871 ‘* 1877 
Algernon S. Paddock..... 44th ‘* 47th | 1875 ** 1881 
Alvin Saunders.......... 45th ‘ 48th | 1877 ‘ 1883 
Charles H. Van Wyck....]| 47th ‘* 50th | 1881 ‘‘ 1888 
Charles F. Manderson....| 48th ‘‘ 54th | 1883 ‘* 1895 
Algernon 8. Paddock..... 50th ‘* 53d 1888 ‘* 1893 
William V. Allen......... 53d * 56th | 1893 “ 1899 
John M. Thurston........ 54th “ 57th | 1895 “* 1901 
Charles H. Dietrich....... ith: ** ——= || 3901 ~** .—_— 
Ay die MEIATE Sec ails cise 57th ** —— | 1901 ‘* —— 


Protest Against Slavery—On May 25, 
1854, Charles Sumner delivered the follow- 
ing speech in the Senate in presenting a 
protest against the extension of slavery 
into Nebraska and KANSAS (q. Vv.) : 


I hold in my hand, and now present 
to the Senate, 125 separate remonstrances, 
from clergymen of every Protestant de- 
nomination in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, constituting the six New 
England States. 

With pleasure and pride I now do this 
service, and at this last stage interpose 
the sanctity of the pulpits of New Eng- 
land to arrest an alarming outrage—be- 
lieving that the remonstrants, from their 
eminent character and influence as rep- 
resentatives of the intelligence and con- 
science of the country, are peculiarly 
entitled to be heard,—and, further, be- 
lieving that their remonstrances, while 
respectful in form, embody just conclu- 
sions, both of opinion and fact. Like 
them, sir, I do not hesitate to protest 
against the bill yet pending before the 
Senate, as a great moral wrong, as a 
breach of public faith, as a measure full 
of danger to the peace, and even existence 
of our Union. And, sir, believing in God, 
as I profoundly do, I cannot doubt that 
the opening of an immense region to so 
great an enormity as slavery is calculated 
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to draw down upon our country His 
righteous judgments. 

“In the name of Almighty God, and 
in His presence,” these remonstrants pro- 
test against the Nebraska bill. In this 
solemn language, most strangely pro- 
nounced blasphemous on this floor, there 
is obviously no assumption of ecclesias- 
tical power, as is perversely charged, but 
simply a devout observance of the Script- 
ural injunction, “ Whatsoever ye do, in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord.” Let me add, also, that these re- 
monstrants, in this very language, have 
followed the example of the Senate, which 
at our present session, has ratified at least 
one important treaty beginning with these 
precise words, “In the name of Almighty 
God.” Surely, if the Senate may thus 
assume to speak, the clergy may do like- 
wise, without imputation of blasphemy, 
or any just criticism, at least in this body. 

I am unwilling, particularly at this 
time, to be betrayed into anything like a 
defence of the clergy. They need no such 
thing at my hands. There are men in this 
Senate justly eminent for eloquence, learn- 
ing, and ability; but there is no man here 
competent, except in his own conceit, to 
sit in judgment on the clergy of New Eng- 
land. Honorable Senators, so swift with 
criticism and sarcasm, might profit by 
their example. Perhaps the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Butler), who is not 
insensible to scholarship, might learn from 
them something of its graces. Perhaps the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Mason), who 
finds no sanction under the Constitution 
for any remonstrance from clergymen, 
might learn from them something of the 
privileges of an American citizen. And 
perhaps the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Douglas), who precipitated this odious 
measure upon the country, might learn 
from them something of political wisdom. 
Sir, from the first settlement of these 
shores, from those early days of struggle 
and privation, through the trials of the 
Revolution, the clergy are associated not 
only with the piety and the learning, but 
with the liberties of the country. New 
England for a long time was governed by 
their prayers more than by any acts of 
the legislature; and at a later day their 
voices aided even the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The clergy of our time speak, 
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then, not only from their own virtues, but 
from echoes yet surviving in the pulpits 
of their fathers. 

From myself, I desire to thank them for 
their generous interposition. Already they 
have done much good in moving the coun- 
try. They will not be idle. Im the days 
of the Revolution, John Adams, yearn- 
ing for independence, said, “ Let the pul- 
pits thunder against oppression!” And 
the pulpits thundered. The time has come 
for them to thunder again. So famous was 
John Knox for power in prayer that Queen 
Mary used to say she feared his prayers 
more than all the armies of Europe. But 
our clergy have prayers to be feared by 
the upholders of wrong. 

There are _ lessons 
remonstrances which, 
should not pass unheeded. The Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Wade), on the other 
side of the chamber, has openly declared 
that Northern Whigs can never again 
combine with their Southern brethren in 
support of slavery. This is a good augury. 
The clergy of New England, some of whom, 
forgetful of the traditions of other days, 
once made their pulpits vocal for the 
fugitive slave bill, now, by the voices 
of learned divines, eminent bishops, ac- 
complished professors, and faithful pas- 
tors, uttered in solemn remonstrance, 
unite at last in putting a permanent 
brand upon this hateful wrong. Surely, 
from this time forward, they can never- 
more render it any support. Thank God 
for this! Here is a sign full of promise 
for freedom. 

These remonstrances have especial sig- 
nificance, when it is urged, as has been 
often done in this debate, that the propo- 
sition still pending proceeds from the 
North. Yes, sir, proceeds from the North; 
for that is its excuse and apology. The os- 
trich is reputed to hide its head in the 
sand, and then vainly imagine its coward 
body beyond the reach of pursuers. In 
similar spirit, honorable Senators seem to 
shelter themselves behind scanty Northern 
votes, and then vainly imagine that they 
are protected from the judgment of the 
country. The pulpits of New England, 
representing in unprecedented extent the 
popular voice there, now proclaim that 
six States, with all the fervor of religious 
conviction, protest against your outrage. 


taught by these 
at this moment, 
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To this extent, at least, I maintain it 
does not come from the North. 

From these expressions, and other to- 
kens which daily greet us, it is evident 
that at last the religious sentiment of the 
country is touched, and through this sen- 
tinent I rejoice to believe that the whole 
North will be quickened with the true life 
of freedom. Sir Philip Sidney, speaking 
to Queen Elizabeth of the spirit in the 
Netherlands animating every man, wom- 
an, and child against the Spanish power, 
exclaimed, “It is the spirit of the Lord, 
and is irresistible!” A kindred spirit 
now animates the free States against the 
slave power, breathing everywhere its in- 
voluntary inspiration, and forbidding re- 
pose under the attempted usurpation. It 
is the spirit of the Lord, and is irresist- 
ible. The threat of disunion, too often 
sounded in our ears, will be disregarded 
by an aroused and indignant people. Ah, 
sir, Senators vainly expect peace. Not in 
this way can peace come. In passing 
such a bill as is now threatened, you scat- 
ter from this dark midnight hour no 
seeds of harmony and _ goodwill, but, 
broadcast through the land, dragon’s 
teeth, which haply may not spring up in 
direful crops of armed men, yet, I am as- 
sured, sir, will fructify in civil strife and 
feud. 

From the depths of my soul, as loyal 
citizen and as Senator, I plead, remon- 
strate, protest against the passage of this 
bill. I struggle against it as against 
death; but, as in death itself corruption 
puts on incorruption, and this mortal 
body puts on immortality, so from the 
sting of this hour I find assurance of that 
triumph by which freedom will be re- 
stored to her immortal birthright in the 
republic. 

Sir, the bill you are about to pass is at 
once the worst and the best on which 
Congress ever acted. Yes, sir, worst and 
best at the same time. 

It is the worst bill, inasmuch as it is 
a present victory of slavery. In a Chris- 
tian land, and in an age of civilization, a 
time-honored statute of freedom is struck 
down, opening the way to all the count- 
less woes and wrongs of human bondage. 
Among the crimes of history another is 
soon to be recorded, which no tears can 
blot out, and which in better days will be 
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read with universal shame. Do not start. 
The tea tax and stamp tax, which roused 
the patriot rage of our fathers, were 
virtues by the side of your transgres- 
sion; nor would it be easy to imagine, 
at this day, any measure which more 
openly and wantonly defied every senti- 
ment of justice, humanity, and Christi- 
anity. Am I not right, then, in calling 
it the worst bill on which Congress ever 
acted? 

There is another side, to which I glad- 
ly turn. Sir, it is the best bill on which 
Congress ever acted, for it annuls all 
past compromises with slavery, and makes 
any future compromises impossible. Thus, 
it puts freedom and slavery face to face, 
and bids them grapple. Who can doubt 
the result? It opens wide the door of the 
future, when, at last, there will really 
be a North, and the slave power will be 
broken —when this wretched despotism 
will cease to dominate over our govern- 
ment, no longer impressing itself upon 
everything at home and abroad—when 
the national government will be divorced 
in every way from slavery, and, accord- 
ing to the true intention of our fathers, 
freedom will be established by Congress 
everywhere, at least beyond the local lim- 
its of the States. 

Slavery will then be driven from 
usurped foothold here in the District of 
Columbia, in the national Territories, and 
elsewhere beneath the national flag; the 
fugitive slave bill, as vile as it is un- 
constitutional, will become a dead letter; 
and the domestic slave trade, so far as 
it can be reached, but especially on the 
high seas, will be blasted by the con- 
gressional prohibition. Everywhere with- 
in the sphere of Congress the great North- 
ern hammer will descend to smite the 
wrong; and the irresistible cry will break 
forth, “ No more slave States!” 

Thus, sir, standing at the very grave 
of freedom in Nebraska and Kansas, I 
lift myself to the vision of that happy 
resurrection by which freedom will be 
assured, not only in these Territories, but 
everywhere under the national government. 
More clearly than ever before I now pene- 
trate that great future when slavery must 
disappear. Proudly I discern the flag of 
my country, as it ripples in every breeze, 
at last in reality, as in name, the flag of 


freedom—undoubted, pure, and irresistible. 
Am I not right, then, in calling this bill 
the best on which Congress ever acted? 

Sorrowfully I bend before the wrong 
you commit. Joyfully I welcome the 
promises of the future. 

Necessity, Forr. During his march 
towards Fort Duquesne, in 1754, Wash- 
ington, at a point on the Monongahela 
River less than 40 miles from his des- 
tination, heard of the approach of a party 
of French and Indians to intercept him. 
He fell back to a rich, fertile bottom called 
The Great Meadows, about 50 miles 
from Cumberland, where he hastily 
erected a stockade, which he appropriately 
called Fort Necessity. While engaged in 
this work, scouts had observed the stealthy 
approach of French soldiers. Word to 
this effect was sent to Washington by a 
friendly sachem known as Half-King, who 
stated that the detachment was very near 
his camp. Putting himself at the head of 
forty men, he set off, in the intense dark- 
ness, at nine o’clock at night, for the en- 
campment of Half-King. The rain fell 
in torrents, and they did not reach the 
friendly Indians until just before sunrise 
on May 28. MHalf-King and his warriors 
joined Washington’s detachment, and 
when they found the enemy in a secluded 
spot among the rocks, they immediately 
attacked them. A sharp skirmish ensued. 
Jumonville, who led the French, and ten 
of his men, were killed, and twenty-two 
were made prisoners. This was the first 
blood shed in the French and Indian War. 
Washington had one man killed, and two 
or three were wounded. 

It was afterwards ascertained that 
Jumonville was the bearer of a summons 
for the surrender of Fort Necessity. Two 
days later Colonel Fry died at Cumber- 
land. Troops hastened forward to join 
Washington at Fort Necessity. On him 
the chief command now devolved. Rein- 
forced, he proceeded towards Fort 
Duquesne with 400 men. At the same 
time M. de Villiers, brother of Jumon- 
ville, was marching, at the head of 1,000 
Indians and a few Frenchmen, to avenge 
his kinsman’s death. Hearing of this, 
Washington fell back to Fort Necessity, 
where, on July 3, he was attacked by 
about 1,500 of the foe. After a conflict 
of about ten hours, De Villiers proposed 
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an honorable capitulation. Washington 
signed it on the morning of July 4. Then 
the troops marched out with the honors of 
war, and departed for their homes. 
Needham, CuHarvtes WILLIS, lawyer; 
born in Castile, N. Y.; educated in the 
common schools and academy and at the 
Albany Law School, afterwards studying 
under Ira Harris and Isaac Edwards; 
graduated in May, 1869, and admitted to 
the New York State bar in October, 1869; 


CHARLES WILLIS NEEDHAM. 


removed to Chicago, Ill, in 1876; en- 
gaged principally in corporation and rail- 
road law. In 1890 removed to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and there practised his pro- 
fession. Dean Needham has given much 
time to educational matters, assisting in 
organizing the present Chicago University, 
and was a member of its first board of 
trustees; was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Columbian University. In 
this capacity labored to increase the 
standard of work in the law school, se- 
cured the increase of the course of study 
to three years, raised the standard of ad- 
mission and the tests for graduation, and 
organized the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy, a post-graduate 
school for higher legal study; was elected 
dean in June, 1898, and lectured upon the 
subjects of Common Law, Trusts and 
Trade Unions, and Transportation and 
Interstate Commerce Law. He has been a 
student of the history of private and in- 
ternational law, a member of the Ameri- 


can Bar Association, and attended several 
congresses at Paris in 1900 as representa- 
tive of the United States. The University 
of Rochester, N. Y., at the commencement 
of June 19, 1901, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Negley, James Scorr, military officer; 
born in East Liberty, Pa., Dec. 26, 1826; 
served in the war against Mexico, and 
when the Civil War broke out raised a bri- 
gade of three months’ volunteers, and was 
commissioned a brigadier-general in April, 
1861. He assisted in organizing and dis- 
ciplining volunteers; commanded a _ bri- 
gade of them under General Patterson on 
the upper Potomac. He served under Gen- 
eral Mitchel in the West, and afterwards 
commanded a division of the Army of 
the Ohio. For his services in the battle 
of Stone River he was promoted major- 
general, and was distinguished in the 
Georgia campaign and in the battle of 


Chickamauga. He was a member of Con- 
gress from Pittsburg in 1869-75 and 
1885-87. He died in Plainfield, N. J., 


Aug. 7, 1901. 

Negro Disfranchisement. 
FRANCHISEMENT. 

Negro Plot. See New York. 

Negro Slavery. See SLAVERY. 

Negro Soldiers. When young John 
Taurens, then in the camp of Washing- 
ton, heard of the British invasion of his 
State, early in 1779, he felt anxious to 
fly to its defence. He proposed to gather 
a regiment of negroes. Alexander Ham- 
ilton recommended the measure to the 
president of Congress. He was favorable 
to the plan of emancipation undertaken 
in Rhode Island, by allowing every able- 
bodied slave who should enlist for the 
war his personal freedom. He argued 
that they would make good soldiers; that 
their natural faculties were as good as 
those of white people; that giving them 
freedom with their muskets would insure 
their fidelity, animate their courage, and 
have a good influence on those who should 
remain, by opening a door for their eman- 
cipation. Two days afterwards the elder 
Laurens wrote to Washington on the sub- 
ject, saying: “If we had arms for 3,000 
such black men as I could enlist in Caro- 
lina, I should have no doubt of success 
in driving the British out of Georgia and 
subduing East Florida before the end of 


See Dts- 
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July.” Washington, guided by prudence 
and common-sense, replied that the policy 
was a questionable one, “for, should we 
begin to form battalions of them [negroes], 
I have not the smallest doubt, if the war 
is to be prosecuted, of their [the British] 
following us in it, and justifying the meas- 
ure upon our own ground. The contest, 
then, must be, who can arm fastest? And 
where are our arms?” Colonel Huger, of 
South Carolina, proposed that the two 
southernmost of the thirteen States should 
detach the most vigorous and enterprising 
negroes from the rest by arming 3,000 
of them under white officers. He explain- 
ed that his State was weak, because 
many of its citizens must remain at home 
to prevent revolt among the slaves, or 
their desertion to the enemy. Congress 
recommended the measure of arming the 
negroes. 

These appeals for help against the in- 
vaders met no other response. The Caro- 
linian planters were irritated by the prop- 
osition to emancipate and arm their 
slaves, and the executive council was in- 
duced (as Prevost and a British army 
were then besieging Charleston) to ask 
of the invading genera] his terms for a 
capitulation. Prevost offered peace and 
protection to those who would accept 
them; to others, to be prisoners of war. 
The executive council debated the sur- 
render of the town, and, in defiance of 
remonstrances’ from Moultrie, young Lau- 
rens (who was in Charleston), and others, 
they proposed “a neutrality during the 
war between Great Britain and America, 
the question whether the State shall be- 
long to Great Britain or remain one of 
the United States to be determined by the 
treaty of peace between the two powers.” 
Laurens was requested to carry this 
proposition to Prevost, but he scorn- 
fully refused, and another took it. Pre- 
vost refused to treat, and demanded the 
surrender of the troops as prisoners of 
war. “Then we will fight it out,” ex- 
claimed Moultrie, and left the tent of the 
governor and council. Gadsden followed 
him out and said, “ Act according to your 
judgment, and we will support you.” 
The British fell back towards Georgia 
that night. 

During the intense excitement follow- 
ing the attack on Fort Sumter (April. 


1861), a few colored men in New York, 
inspired by military movements around 
them, met in a hired room and began to 
drill, thinking their services might be 
wanted. They were threatened by sympa- 
thizers with the Confederates, and the 
superintendent of the police deemed it pru- 
dent to order the colored men to desist. 
More than a year later, Gen. Davin Hunt- 
ER (q. v.) directed the organization of col- 
ored troops in his Department of the 
South. It raised a storm of indignation 
in Congress, and that body, by resolution, 
inquired whether these were military or- 
ganizations of fugitive slaves; and if so, 
whether they were authorized by the goy- 
ernment. General Hunter answered that 
there was no regiment of “ fugitive” 
slaves, but there was “a fine regiment of 
men whose late masters are fugitive reb- 
els—men who everywhere fly before the 
appearance of the national flag, leaving 
their servants behind them to shift as best 
they can for themselves.” A few weeks 
later (Aug. 25, 1862) the Secretary of 
War directed the military governor of the 
coast islands of South Carolina to “arm, 
uniform, equip, and receive into the ser- 
vice of the United States such number of 
volunteers of African descent, not exceed- 
ing 5,000,” as he might deem expedient 
to guard that region from harm “by the 
public enemy.” Just before, General 
Phelps recommended to General Butler 
the arming of negroes; and not long after- 
wards the former, impressed with the per- 
ils of his isolated situation in New Or- 
leans, called for volunteers from the free 
colored men of that city. Not long after- 
wards three regiments of colored troops 
were organized there. 

Another year passed by, and yet there 
were very few colored troops in the ser- 
vice. There was universal prejudice 
against them. When a draft for soldiers 
appeared inevitable, that prejudice gave 
way; and when Lee invaded Pennsylvania 
(June, 1863) the government authorized 
the enlistment of colored troops in the 
free-labor States. Congress authorized 
(July 16, 1863) the President to accept 
them as volunteers, and prescribed the en- 
rolment of the militia, which should in 
all cases “include all able-bodied citi- 
zens,’ without distinction of color. Yet 
so strong remained the prejudice against 
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the enlistment of negroes that in May, 
1863, Colonel Shaw’s Massachusetts reg- 
iment was warned that it could not be pro- 
tected from insult in the city of New York 
if it should attempt to pass through it, 
and it sailed from Boston for Port Royal. 
A few months later a regiment of colored 
troops, bearing a flag wrought by women 
of the city of New York, marched through 
its streets for the battle-field, cheered by 
thousands of citizens. From that time 
colored troops were freely enlisted every- 
where. Adjutant-General Thomas went to 
the Mississippi Valley (March, 1863) for 
the express purpose of promoting such en- 
listments, and was successful. 

Negros, one of the Philippine Islands 
which accepted American sovereignty, and 
in which a provisional government was es- 
tablished in 1899. 

Nehlig, Victor, artist; born in Paris, 
France, in 1830; came to the United 
States in 1856, and settled in New York. 
In 1863 he was elected an Associate of the 
National Academy, and in 1870 an Acad- 
emician. His chief paintings include 
The Cavalry Charge of St. Harry B. Hid- 
den; Hiawatha and Minnehaha; Asrmorer 
im the Olden Time; Battle of Gettysburg ; 
Waiting for My Enemy; The Princess 
Pocahontas, ete. 

Neill, Epwarp Durrtetp, author; born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 9, 1823; grad- 
uated at Amherst College in 1842; or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church; chap- 
lain in the National army in 1861-64; 
secretary to the President for the signing 
of United States land patents in 1864-69; 
and United States consul at Dublin, Ire- 
land, in 1869-70; later he joined the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and was settled 
over a church in St. Paul, Minn., in 1884. 
His publications include History of Minne- 
sota; Terra Maric, or Threads of Mary- 
land Colonial History; English Coloniza- 
tion of America; Virginian Company of 
London; Founders of Maryland; Virginia 
Vetusa, the Colony under James the First ; 
Virginia Caroloum; and Concise History 
of Minnesota. He died in St. Paul, Minn., 
Sept. 26, 1893. 

Neill, THomas Hewson, military offi- 
cer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 9, 
1826; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1847; on frontier 
duty till 1853. He was commissioned colo- 


nel of the 23d Pennsylvania Volunteers 
in 1862; distinguished himself at Mal- 
vern Hill, and was promoted brigadier of 
volunteers in October, 1862. In recogni- 
tion of his bravery at Spottsylvania he 
was brevetted colonel U. S. A. He com- 
manded the 6th Cavalry against the 
Cheyenne Indians in 1874-75; and was 
retired April 2, 1883. He died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 2, 1885. 

Neilson, JoHNn, military officer; born in 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 11, 1745; 
was commissioned colonel of the 2d Mid- 
dlesex Regiment in 1776; made a briga- 
dier-general of militia in 1777; member of 
the Continental Congress from New Jersey 
in 1778-79; and member of the State As- 
sembly in 1800-1. He died in New 
Brunswick, N. J., March 3, 1833. 

Nell, Witttam Cooper, author; born 
of negro parents in Boston, Mass., Dee. 
20, 1816; graduated at the Boston gram- 
mar school. In 1861 he was appointed a 
clerk in the Boston post-office, being the 
first negro to receive an appointment under 
the United States government. His pub- 
lications include Services of Colored Amer- 
icans in the Wars of 1776-1812; and Col- 
ored Patriots of the American Revolution. 
He died in Boston, Mass., May 25, 1874. 

Nelson, CHARLES ALEXANDER, libra- 
rian; born in Calais, Me., April 14, 1839; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1860; 
quartermaster United States army, 1864- 
65; appointed Professor of Greek in Drury 
College in 1879; assistant librarian of 
Astor Library in 1881; librarian of 
Howard Library, New Orleans, in 1888; 
Newberry, Chicago, in 1891; deputy 
librarian, Columbia University, in 1893. 
Mr. Nelson is the author of a History 9f 
Waltham, and compiled a history of the 
manuscripts and early printed books of 
S. B. Duryea; Catalogue of the Astor 
Library; Catalogue Avery Memorial Li- 
brary. 

Nelson, Henry Loomis, editor; born 
in New York City, Jan. 5, 1846; educated 
at Williams College; admitted to the New 
York bar in 1868; has been editor of the 
Boston Post, Harper’s Weekly, ete., and 
is the author of Our Unjust Tariff Law; 
The Money We Need, etc. 

Nelson, Jon, jurist; born in Freder- 
icktown, Md., June 1, 1791; graduated 
at William and Mary College in 1811; ad- 
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mitted to the bar in 1813; elected to 
Congress in 1820; appointed United States 
minister to Naples in 1831; Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States in 1843. He died 
in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 8, 1860. 

Nelson, JoHN, patriot; born in Massa- 
chusetts about 1660; commanded the men 
who captured Governor Andros in 1689. 
Later the French took him prisoner while 
he was on a voyage to Nova Scotia, and 
sent him to Quebec. On Aug. 26, 1692, 
he sent a letter to the Massachusetts 
court, exposing the plans of the French, 
for which he was arrested, sent to France, 
and imprisoned for ten years. He died 
in Massachusetts, Dee. 4, 1721. 

Nelson, Knute, lawyer; born in Nor- 
way, Feb. 2, 1843; emigrated to the 
United States in 1849; enlisted in the 
National army during the Civil War; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1867; Republican 
member of Congress, 1883-89; governor of 
Minnesota, 1892-95; United States Sena- 
tor, 1895-1901. 

Nelson, Rogert, patriot; born in York- 
town, Va., in 1748; graduated at Will- 
iam and Mary College in 1769; was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and 
was captured by the British in June, 
1781. His patriotism led him to sacri- 
fice all of his property in behalf of his 
country. In 1813 he accepted the chair of 
law in William and Mary College. He 
died in Malvern Hill, Va., Aug. 4, 1818. 

Nelson, Rocer, military officer; born 
in Fredericktown, Md., in 1735. He was 
a general in the Revolutionary War, and 
was severely wounded at the battle of 
Camden; was a member of Congress from 
Maryland, 1804-10. He died at Freder- 
icktown, Md., June 7, 1815. 

Nelson, Samvuet, jurist; born in He- 
bron, Washington co., N. Y., Nov. 10, 
1792; graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1813, and admitted to the New 
York bar in 1817. He was circuit judge in 
1823-31; was then appointed an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of New York; 
and was its chief-justice in 1837-45. In 
the latter year President Tyler appointed 
him an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court to succeed Judge 
Smith Thompson. In the famous Drep 
Scott CASE (q. v.) he concurred with the 
decision of Chief-Justice Taney, holding 
that, if Congress possessed power under 


the Constitution to abolish slavery, it 
must necessarily possess the like power 
to establish it. In 1871 he was a mem- 
ber of the joint high commission on the 
Alabama claims. Illness compelled him 
to resign his office in October, 1872. He 
died in Cooperstown, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1873. 

Nelson, THOMAS, military officer; born 
in Yorktown, Va., Dec. 26, 1738; was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, England, and, return- 
ing home when not yet twenty-one years 
of age, was elected to the House of Bur- 
gesses. He was a member of the popular 
convention in Williamsburg in 1774 and 
1775; was conspicuous in the Virginia 
convention which, in May, 1776, framed 
a State constitution; and was then a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, in which 
he voted for and signed the Declaration 
of Independence, 1777. The marauding 
expedition of Matthews, in May, 1779, 
caused him to organize the militia to re- 


THE NELSON MANSION, 


pel it; and a call for a loan of $2,000,000 
having been made by the State, Nelson 
raised the larger portion of it on his own 
personal security. He also advanced 
the money to pay the arrears of two Vir- 
ginia regiments, who would not march 
to the South until they were paid. 
These patriotic sacrifices so impaired 
his ample fortune that he _ suffered 
pecuniary embarrassments in the later 
years of his life. A part of the year 1781 
he was governor of the State. It was 
while Cornwallis was ravaging the com- 
monwealth. Commanding the militia at 
the siege of Yorktown, he directed the 
artillery to bombard his own fine stone 
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mansion, standing within the British 
lines, the supposed headquarters of Corn- 
wallis. After the surrender, General 


Nelson passed the rest of his days in re- 


THE NELSON TOMBS AT YORKTOWN, 


tirement, with an impaired constitution. 
He died in Yorktown, Va., Jan. 4, 1789, 
so poor that his remaining possessions 
were sold to pay his debts. The statue 
of Nelson is one of the six composing a 
part of the Washington monument at 
Richmond. The remains of Thomas Nel- 
son were interred in the old family ceme- 
tery at Yorktown, where, until 1860, some 
of the old monuments were well preserved. 
Among them was that over the grave of 
the first immigrant of the family (the 
one nearest in the picture), who was 
known as “ Scotch Tom.” The second one 
covers the grave of William Nelson, 
president of the King’s Council in Vir- 
ginia, and in a vault, near the fragment 
of a brick wall seen beyond, rested the 
remains of the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Nelson, THomas Henry, diplomatist; 
born in Mason county, Ky., Aug. 12, 1824; 
studied law in Maysville, Ky.; later set- 
tled in Terre Haute, Ind., where he was 
one of the founders of the Republican 
party. He was United States minister to 
Chile in 1861-66, and during this period 
made himself very popular by his rescue 
of many persons when the Santiago 
cathedral was burned, Dee. 6, 1864. He 
was United States minister to Mexico in 
1869-73. 

Nelson, Tuomas M., military officer; 
born in Virginia, 1782; took part in the 
War of 1812 as a captain, and was 
promoted to the rank of major; was a 
member of Congress from Virginia, 1816- 
19. He died Nov. 10, 1853. 


Nelson, WILLIAM, historian; born in 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 10, 1847; practised 
law in New Jersey since 1865; member of 
many historical and scientific societies. 
Mr. Nelson is the editor of the 
New Jersey Archives, and the au- 
thor of The Indians of New Jersey ; 
The Doremus Family; History of 
Paterson, N. J., ete. 

Nelson, WriitaM, colonial gov- 
ernor; born in Yorktown, Va., in 
1711; held a seat in the executive 
council of which he was later presi- 
dent. He was governor of Virginia 
during the interval between the in- 
cumbeney of Lord Botetourt and 
Lord Dunmore, and presided over 
the Supreme Court of Law of the 


Province. He died in Yorktown, Va., Noy. 
19, 1772. 
Nelson, WutriAM, military officer; 


born in Maysville, Ky., in 1825; entered 
the United States navy in 1840; was at 
the siege of Vera Cruz in 1847; and after- 
wards served in the Mediterranean. He 
was ordered into the military service in 
Kentucky by the government in 1861, 
with the rank of brigadier-general of 
volunteers; was successful in raising 
troops, did good service in eastern Ken- 
tucky; commanded the 2d Division of 
Buell’s army in the battle of Shiloh; and, 
after being wounded in a struggle at Rich- 
mond, Ky., was put in command at Louis- 
ville, when it was threatened by Bragg’s 
army. In July, 1862, he was promoted 
major-general of volunteers, and on Sept. 
29, following, he died in Louisville, Ky., 
from a wound received during a quarrel 
with Gen. Jefferson C. Davis. 

Nelson, WILLIAM, patriot; born in 
Yorktown, Va., in 1760; graduated at 
William and Mary College in 1776; made 
major of 7th Virginia Regiment in Feb- 
ruary of the same year, and was taken 
prisoner with his brother, Robert, in June, 
1781. During 1803-13 he held the pro- 
fessorship of Law in William and Mary 
College. He died in Malvern Hill, Va., 
March 8, 1813. 

Nelson’s Farm, BATTLE OF. 
DALE. 

Nettleton, ALuRED BAYARD, journalist; 
born in Berlin, O., Nov. 14, 1838; was 
educated at Oberlin College; entered the 
Union army as a private in the 2d Ohio 
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Cavalry at the beginning of the Civil War; 
and was promoted colonel and brevet-brig- 
adier-general. During the war he took 
part in seventy-two battles and minor ac- 
tions. In 1890-93 was assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury; and for 
some time after the death of Secretary 
Windom was acting Secretary. 

Neutral Ground, a tract of territory 
that extended along the eastern side of 
the Hudson River northward from Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek 40 miles or more. This 
region, during the occupancy of New 
York City by the British, 1776-83, suf- 
fered much from marauders, both Ameri- 
ean and British; the former were termed 
“Skinners,” and the latter ‘ Cowboys.” 
See NO-MAN’S-LAND. 

Neutral Nation. In the territory on 
both sides of the Niagara River, between 
the Hurons and the Iroquois, was a tribe 
related to both, who remained neutral 
in the wars between them, and go ob- 
tained the name of Attioundironks, or 


Neuters. The Franciscan’ missionaries 
visited them in 1629, and afterwards the 
Jesuits attempted to plant missions 


among them, but failed. These Indians 
informed the Franciscans, or Récollets, 
of oil-springs in their country, which have 
become famous in their products in our 
day. In 1649, after the Iroquois had con- 
quered the Hurons, they attacked the 
Neuters, who killed many of them, and 
incorporated the remainder among the 
Five Nations. 

Neutral Powers. By the treaty of 
Paris between Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Turkey, and Sar- 
dinia, April 16, 1856, privateering was 
abolished; neutrals might carry an 
enemy’s goods not contraband of war; 
neutral goods not contraband were free 
even under an enemy’s flag; and_block- 
ades to be binding must be effective. The 
United States acceded to these provisions 
in 1861. See INTERNATIONAL Law. 

Neutrality. A movement in Europe, 
known as the “Armed Neutrality,” 
threatened to seriously cripple the power 
of Great Britain and incidentally aid the 
Americans in their struggle for indepen- 
dence. It was a league of the leading 
nations of Europe against the pretensions 
of Great Britain as “ Mistress of the 
Seas.” It was conceived in the summer 


of 1778, when British cruisers seized 
American vessels in the Baltic Sea en- 
gauged in commerce with Russia. The lat- 
ter nation was then assuming colossal pro- 
portions, and all the others courted the 
friendship of its empress, Catharine IT., 
who was able and powerful. Great Brit- 
ain tried to induce her to become an ally 
against France. Catharine coquetted a 
long time with King George, while her 
sympathies were with Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland. Their neutral ships were 
continually interfered with by British 
sea-rovers, whose acts were justified by 
the British government. France had 
gained the good-will of the Northern pow- 
ers by a proclamation (July, 1778) of 
protection to all neutral vessels going to 
or from a hostile port with contraband 
goods whose value did not exceed three- 
fourths of the whole cargo. 

From that time until the beginning of 
1780 the insolence of British cruisers and 
the tone of the British ministers offended 
the Northern powers. The tone was often 
insulting. ‘“ When the Dutch,” said Lord 
North, “say ‘We maritime powers,’ it 
reminds me of the cobbler who lived next 
door to the lord mayor, and used to say, 
“My neighbor and I.’” Official language 
was often equally offensive. The British 
minister at The Hague said, “For the 
present, treaty or no treaty, England will 
not suffer materials for ship-building to 
be taken by the Dutch to any French 
port.” A similar tone was indulged tow- 
ards the other powers, excepting Russia. 
The shrewd Catharine, perceiving the 
commercial interests of her realm to be 
involved in the maintenance of the neutral 
rights of others, after long coquetting 
with Great Britain, assumed the attitude 
of defender of those rights before all the 
world. 

Early in March, 1780, she issued a dec- 
laration, in substance, (1) that neutral 
ships shall enjoy free navigation from 
port to port, and on the coasts of bellig- 
erent powers; (2) that free ships free 
all goods except contraband; (3) that con- 
traband are arms and munitions of war, 
and nothing else; (4) that no port is 
blockaded unless the enemy’s ships in 
adequate number are near enough to make 
the entry dangerous. “In manifesting 
these principles before all Europe,” that 
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state paper said, “her Imperial Majesty 
is firmly resolved to maintain them. She 
has therefore given an order to fit out a 
considerable portion of her naval forces 
to act as her honor, her interest, and 
necessity may require.” The Empress in- 
vited Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands to join in support of her 
declaration. These, with Prussia and Rus- 
sia, entered into a league in the course 
of the year. France and Spain acquiesced 
in the new maritime code; and at one 
time a general war between Great Brit- 
ain and the Continental nations seemed 
inevitable. The United States approved 
the measure, and towards the close of 
1780 sent Francis Dana as ambassador to 
the Court of St. Petersburg to negotiate 
a treaty of amity and commerce. The 
alliance neither awed nor in any sen- 
sible way affected England. The known 
fickleness and faithlessness of Catharine 
made other powers hesitate in going 
to war, and the league resulted in in- 
action. 

When the Berlin decree (see ORDERS IN 
CouNcIL) was promulgated, John Arm- 
strong, American minister at Paris, in- 
quired of the French minister of marine 
how it was to be interpreted concerning 
American vessels, and was answered that 
American vessels bound to and from a 
British port would not be molested; and 
such was the fact. For nearly a year 
the French cruisers did not interfere with 
American vessels; but after the peace of 
Tilsit (July 7, 1807), Napoleon em- 
ployed the released French army in en- 
forcing his “Continental System.”  Ac- 
cording to a new interpretation of the 
Berlin decree, given by Regnier, French 
minister of justice, American vessels, 
laden with merchandise derived from Eng- 
land and her colonies, by whomsoever own- 
ed, were liable to seizure by French cruis- 
ers. This announced intention of forcing 
the United States into at least a passive 
co-operation with Bonaparte’s schemes 
against British commerce was _ speedily 
carried into execution by the confiscation 
of the cargo of the American ship Hori- 
zon, which had accidentally been strand- 
ed on the coast of France in November, 


1807. The ground of condemnation was 
that the cargo consisted of merchan- 


This served 


dise of British origin. as 


a precedent for the confiscation of a large 
amount of American property on the sea. 
Already Great Britain had exhibited her 
intended policy towards neutrals. When 
she heard of the secret provisions of the 
treaty of Tilsit, in anticipation of the sup- 
posed designs of France she sent a for- 
midable naval force to Copenhagen and 
demanded (Sept. 2) the surrender of the 
Danish fleet, which being refused, it was 
seized by force, and the vessels taken to 
England. Her policy was further fore- 
shadowed by an Order in Council (Noy. 
11, 1807) prohibiting any neutral trade 
with France or her allies—in other words, 
with the whole of Europe, Sweden except- 
ed—unless through Great Britain. A col- 
orable pretext for these orders was the 
Berlin decree. See EMBARGO. 

In 1816 it was proposed to Spain to 
accept, on the part of the United States, 
in satisfaction of the claims against her, a 
cession of Florida; and, that all contro- 
versies between the two governments might 
be settled at once, to make the Colorado of 
Texas the western boundary of the Unit- 
ed States in Spanish territory. The Span- 
ish minister at Washington demanded, as 
preliminary to such an arrangement, the 
restoration to Spain of West Florida, and 
the exclusion of the flags of insurrection- 
ary Spanish provinces of South America, 
they being used by privateersmen. An 
act was accordingly passed in March, 
1816, and penalties provided for a viola- 
tion of it. This act secured peace between 
the two countries. 

Neuville, CHEVALIER DE LA, military 
officer; born in France in 1740; became an 
officer in the French army in 1756. He 
and his brother offered their services to 
General Washington, and in 1778 Cheva- 
lier was appointed inspector under General 
Gates.. Not receiving the advance in rank 
which he hoped for in the American army, 
he resigned and returned to France, where 
he died at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His brother, Normiont, served in 
the American army for two years, when he 
also returned to France. 

Neuville, JEAN GUIELAUME, BARON 
Hypr pr, statesman; born near Charité- 
sur-Loire, France, Jan. 24, 1776; was an 
agent of the exiled Bourbon princes. In 
1806 Napoleon offered to restore his es- 
tates if he would go to the United States. 
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He therefore embarked for America, and 
lived near New Brunswick, N. J. In April, 
1814, he returned to France and was sent 
as a commissioner to England by Louis 
XVIII. to proffer the friendly mediation 
of France in settling the difficulties be- 
tween the United States and England. In 
1816-22 he was French minister and con- 
sul-general to the United States. Before 
his return to France he succeeded in ne- 
gotiating a treaty of commerce and navy- 
igation between the United States and 
France. He was made a baron by Louis 
XVIII. His publications include Hloge 
historique du Général Moreaw and Obser- 
vations sur de la France avec les Htats- 
Unis. He died in Paris, May 28, 1847. 

Neuville, Puitiepr, BUACHE DE LA, 
geographer; born in Neuville - en - Pont, 
France; was the designer of a new system 
of geography. After making a careful 
study of the world’s cartography, he con- 
cluded that there was a strait between Asia 
and America, and he included on his map 
what are now known as Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands many years before they 
were discovered. He also made a chart of 
the American Pacific coast, which was at 
that time scarcely known, and declared 
that either a continent or large islands 
existed near the south pole. His works 
include Considérations géographiques et 
physiques sur les décowvertes nowvelles 
dans ta grande mer, in which is a chart 
of the Pacific coast. He died in Paris, 
Jan. 24, 1773. 

Neu-Wied, Prince ALEXANDER MAXtI- 
MILIAN, military officer; born in Neu- 
Wied, Germany, Sept. 23, 1782. On his 
retirement from the Prussian army in 
1806 he devoted the remainder of his life 
to science. He travelled throughout the 
United States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1833, forming an extremely valu- 
able botanical and zoological collection, 
which is now in the Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. He published 
a record of his travels in North America 
in 1838. He died in 1867. 

Nevada, Strate oF, formed a part of the 
Mexican cession to the United States by 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. The 
Territory of Nevada was created by act 
of Congress, March 2, 1861, from a portion 
of Utah. By act of July 14, 1862, a fur- 
ther portion of Utah was added. A State 
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constitution was framed by a convention, 
and Nevada was admitted into the Union 
Oct. 31, 1864. Nevada had few inhabi- 
tants until after 1859, in the summer of 
which year silver was found in the Washoe 
district, when settlers began to pour in. 
Virginia City sprang up as if by magic, 
and in 1864 it was the second city west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Gold had been 


STATE SEAL OF NEVADA. 


discovered in 1849, by Mormons, but ten 
years later not more than 1,000 inhab- 
itants were within the Territory. But, 
two years after the discovery of silver, 
the number of inhabitants had risen to 


16,000. The number of tribal Indians in 

the State in 1874 was between 4,000 and 

5,000. Population in 1880, 62,266; in 

1890, 45,761; in 1900, 42,335. See UNrIt- 

ED States, NEVADA, in vol. ix. 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR. 

James W. Nye...... commissioned...... March 22, 1861 
STATE GOVERNORS. 

ATMOS EW nN Gletesin otsiniape ehal sie acting . Oct. 31, 1864 


Henry G. Blasdel,..........assumes office.,Dec. 5, ‘‘ 


Luther R. Bradley, Dem....  ‘‘ OO aap ud eat, MRL 
Jobn H. Kinkead, Rep...... OG OE eal LOTO, 
Jewett W. Adams, Dem.... Beane eves ultetst 
Chris. C. Stevenson, Rep... 2 dau, 1887 
Bramks Belly «5, cicselelessteecne io ei acting Sept. 21, 1891 
Roswell K. Colcord, Rep... .assumes office....Jan., 1891 
John BH. JONES)... jeceecceiss ve J c20 alk, Jano 
Reinhold Sadler............ Ws “April 10, 1896 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
Name. No. of Congress, Term. 
AVN CR Wat NV Cl atetsictetelotaters 89th to 43d | 1865 to 1873 
William M. Stewart .....| 39th ‘ 44th | 1865 ‘' 1875 
John P, Jones... wef Abd) he 18 TS) 
William Sharon. ..| 44th “ 47th | 1875 ‘ 1881 
James G. Fair...........| 47th ‘* 50th | 1881 ‘* 1888 
William M. Stewart...... 50th ‘ 1888 ‘* —~ 


Jones and Stewart still in Senate, 
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Neville, Joun, military officer; born in 
Prince William county, Va., in 1731; 
served with Braddock in his expedition 
in 1755, and was a representative to 
the provincial convention from Augusta 
county in 1774. During the Revolution- 
ary War he was colonel of the 4th Vir- 
ginia Regiment, and was in the battles 
at Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and 
~Germantown. Later he was an inspector 
of excise, and aided in suppressing the 
whiskey insurrection of 1794. He died 
near Pittsburg, Pa., July 29, 1803. 

Neville, Prestey, military officer; born 
in Pittsburg, Pa. in 1756; graduated 
at the College of Philadelphia in 1775; 
served as aide-de-camp to Lafayette dur- 
ing a part of the Revolutionary War; and 
was captured at Charlestown in 1780. 
Later he was made a brigadier-inspector. 
He died in Fairview, Ohio, Dee. 1, 1818. 

New Albion. On June 21, 1634, a 
patent, under the great seal of Ireland, 
was granted by the Earl of Strafford 
(then lord-lieutenant) to Edward Plow- 
den, of a province which included the 
whole of New Jersey, with all the ad- 
jacent islands, which was named New 
Albion. Nothing came of it. This grant 
shows that the Dutch title to New Neth- 
erland was not recognized by the Eng- 
lish. 

New Amstel. In 1656 the Dutch West 
India Company transferred to the City 
of Amsterdam all the Dutch territory on 
the South (Delaware) River, from the 
west side of Christian Kill to the mouth 
of the river, for the sum of 700,000 
guilders. It was named Nieuwe Am- 
stel, after one of the suburbs belonging 
to the city between the Amstel River and 
the Haerlem Sea. The burgomasters of 
Amsterdam appointed six commissioners 
to manage the colony, who were to “ sit 
and hold their meetings at the West India 
House on Tuesdays and Thursdays.” The 
city offered a free passage to emigrants, 
lands for residences, provisions and cloth- 
ing for a year, and a proper person for a 
school-master, who should also read the 
Scriptures in public, and set the Psalms. 
The municipal government was the same 
as in Amsterdam. ‘The colonists were 
not to be taxed for ten years, and regu- 
lations were made in respect to trade. 
The States-General ratified all the ar- 


rangements, on condition that when there 
should be 200 inhabitants in the colony 
a church should be organized and a clergy- 
man established there. There was a gar- 
rison of sixty soldiers sent out, under 
Captain Martin Crygier. Fort Kasimer 
was transferred to the new corporation, 
and in April, 1657, nearly 200 emigrants 
sailed for New Amstel. A government 
was formally organized on April 21, 1657. 
Shipwrecked Englishmen from Virginia, 
whom the Dutch had rescued from the Ind- 
ians, became residents of New Amstel, and 
prosperity marked the settlement. In 
1658 there was a “goodly town of about 
100 houses,” and the population exceeded 
600. The people, however, soon began to 
be discontented, and many deserted the 
colony. Rumors came that Maryland was 
about to claim the territory, and there 
was much uneasiness and alarm. These 
rumors were followed by an agent of the 
Maryland government, who demanded that 
the Dutch should either take an oath of 
allegiance to Lord Baltimore or leave. 
Discouragements and disasters followed, 
and the city council of Amsterdam pro- 
posed to retransfer New Amstel to the 
Dutch West India Company. In 1659 the 
colony was overwhelmed with debt, its 
soldiers had all left but five, and the in- 
habited part of the colony did not extend 
beyond two Dutch miles from Fort 
Kasimer. In 1664 it, with all NEw 
NETHERLAND (q. v.), was surrendered to 
the English, who plundered the people of 
their crops, live-stock, stores, and pro- 
visions. Some of the inhabitants were 
seized as prisoners of war, and sold into 
bondage in Virginia. 

New Amsterdam. The village that 
grew around the trading-post on Manhat- 
tan Island was called Manhattan until the 
arrival of Governor Stuyvesant, in 1647, 
when it was called New Amsterdam. Fort 
Amsterdam, a large work “with four 
angles,” and faced with solid stone, had 
been built by Governor Minuit on the 
southern point of the island. The village 
grew apace. Its ways were crooked, its 
houses straggling, and its whole aspect ° 
was unattractive until, under the new ad- 
ministration, improvements were begun, 
when it contained about 800 people. 
They were under the immediate govern- 
ment of the director-general, and there 
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was much restiveness under the rigorous 
rule of Stuyvesant, who opposed every 
concession to the popular will. They 
asked for a municipal government, but 
one was not granted until 1652, and in 
1653 a city government was organized, 
much after the model of old Amsterdam, 
but with less political freedom. The soul 
of Stuyvesant was troubled by this ‘“ im- 
prudent intrusting of power with the peo- 
ple.’ The burghers wished more power, 
but it could not then be obtained. A 
city seal and a “silver signet” for New 
Amsterdam, with a painted coat-of-arms, 
were sent to them from Holland. The 
church grew, and as there were freedom 
and toleration there in a degree, the popu- 
lation increased, and the Dutch were soon 
largely mixed with other nationalities. 
When a stranger came, they did not ask 
him what was his creed or nation, but 
only, Do you want a lot and to become a 
citizen? The Hollanders had more en- 
larged views of the rights of conscience 
than any other people at that time. New, 
like old, Amsterdam became quite a cos- 
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mopolitan town. Of the latter, Andrew 
Marvell quaintly wrote: 


“Hence Amsterdam, Turk, Christian, pagan, 

Jew, 

Staple of sects and mint of schism grew; 

That bank of conscience where not one so 
strange 

Opinion but finds credit and exchange ; 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear— 

The Universal Church is only there.” 


When New Amsterdam was surrendered 
to the English (1664) it contained more 
than 300 houses and about 1,500 people. 

On the return of Governor Stuyvesant 
from his expedition against the Swedes 
on the Delaware he found the people of 
his capital in the wildest confusion. Van 
Dyck, a former civil officer, detected a 
squaw stealing peaches from his garden 
and killed her. The fury of her tribe 
was kindled, and the long peace of ten 
years with the barbarians was suddenly 
broken. Before daybreak on Sept. 15, 
1655, almost 2,000, chiefly of the River 
Indians, appeared before New Amster- 
dam in an immense flotilla of canoes. 
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They landed and distributed themselves 
through the town, and, under the pretence 
of looking for Northern Indians, broke 
into several dwellings in search of Van 
Dyck. The people immediately assembled 
at the fort, and summoned the leaders of 


tance. These orders failed of execution. 
On the morning of the 22d the column 
of Germans, under De Heister, began its 
march towards Amboy. ‘The corps of 
Cornwallis moved more slowly, for it had 
to cross the Raritan over a narrow bridge, 


VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM, 1656. 


the invasion before them. The Indians 
agreed to leave the city before sunset. 
They broke their promise, and in the even- 
ing shot Van Dyck. The inhabitants flew 
to arms, and drove the Indians to their 
canoes. They crossed the Hudson and 
ravaged New Jersey and also Staten Isl- 
and. Within three days 100 white people 
were killed, and 150 were made captives. 
See New NrerHertaAnp; New York. 

New Brunswick, SkirmisH aT. In 
June, 1777, Sir William Howe tried to 
outgeneral Washington in New Jersey, but 
failed, and was compelled to retreat. 
Washington held Howe firmly in check 
at and near New Brunswick, on the Rari- 
tan; and on June 20 the former, with his 
army at Middlebrook, learned that his 
antagonist was preparing to fall back 
to Amboy. Hoping to cut off his rear- 
guard, Washington ordered (June 21) 
Maxwell to lie between New Brunswick 
and Amboy, and Sullivan to join Greene 
near the former place, while the main 
body should rest within supporting dis- 


near the end of which stood Howe, on 
high ground, watching the movements. 
Greene had a battery of three guns on 
a hill, but too far distant to be effective. 
When more than one-half of Cornwallis’s 
column had passed the bridge, his pickets 
were fiercely attacked by Morgan with 
his riflemen, and were driven back upon 
the main column. Howe instantly put 
himself at the head of the two nearest 
regiments to meet the attack, when a 
sharp skirmish for half am. hour occurred. 
The British artillery, having been brought 
to bear on Morgan’s corps, swept the 
woods with grape-shot -and caused the 
riflemen to retreat. Between fifty and 
100 of the British were killed or wounded. 
The rest of their march to Amboy was 
unobstructed. 

New Connecticut. Sixteen of the new- 
ly formed townships on the eastern side 
of the Connecticut River, wishing to es- 
cape the heavy burden of-taxes imposed 
by the Revolutionary War, applied to iso- 
lated and independent Vermont to be re- 
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ceived as a part of that State. They 
were adopted (1779) under the pretence 
that, by Mason’s patent of New Hamp- 
shire, that State extended only 60 miles 
inland, and that those towns were west 
of that limit. As Vermont yet hoped 
to be admitted to the Union, and the 
Continental Congress, disapproving of the 
proceeding, sent a committee to inquire 
into the matter, the connection with the 
New Hampshire towns was very soon dis- 
solved. An ineffectual attempt was then 
made (June, 1779) by the towns on both 
sides of the river to constitute themselves 
into a State, with the title of ‘* New Con- 
necticut.” New Hampshire retaliated by 
renewing her old claim to the territory of 
Vermont as the New Hampshire Grants 
(see New HAmpsuire). Very soon Ver- 
mont began to act on the offensive. The 
towns on the east bank of the river that 
were to form a part of New Connecticut 
were again received as a part of Vermont, 
and along with them all the new townships 
of New York east of the Hudson and north 
of the Massachusetts line. 

New England. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
(1583) and Bartholomew Gosnold (1602) 
visited the New England coast, and the 
latter planted a temporary colony there. 
The account given by Gosnold excited de- 
sires on the part of friends of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to make new efforts to found set- 
tlements in America, especially in the 
northeastern parts. Richard Hakluyt, 
who was learned in nayal and commercial 
science (see HAkLuyT, RicHarD), Martin 
Pring, and Bartholomew Gosnold, all 
friends of Raleigh, induced merchants of 
Bristol to fit ont two ships in the spring 
of 1603 to visit the coasts discovered by 
Gosnold. Early in April (a fortnight 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth), the 
Speedwell, of 50 tons, and the Discoverer, 
26 tons, sailed from Milford Haven under 
the command of Pring, who commanded 
the larger vessel in person. William 
Browne was master of the Discoverer, 
accompanied by Robert Galterns as super- 
eargo or general agent of the expedition. 
They entered Penobscot Bay early in June, 
and went up the Penobscot River some 
distance; then, sailing along the coast, 
they entered the mouths of the Saco and 
ether principal streams of Maine; and 
finally, sailing southward, they landed 


on a large island abounding with grapes, 
which they named Martin’s (corrupted 
to Martha’s) Vineyard. 

Returning to England at the end of six 
months, Pring confirmed Gosnold’s ac- 
count of the country. This led to other 
expeditions; and in 1605 the Earl of 
Southampton and Lord Arundel fitted out 
a vessel and placed it under the command 
of George Weymouth, another friend of 
Raleigh, who had explored the coasts of 
Labrador in search of a northwest pas- 
sage to India. He sailed from England 
in March, 1605, taking the shorter pas- 
sage pursued by Gosnold; but storms de- 
layed him so that it was six weeks before 
he saw the American coast at Nantucket. 
Turning northward, he sailed up a large 
river 40 miles and set up crosses. He then 
entered Penobscot Bay, where he opened 
traffic with the natives. At length Wey- 
mouth thought he observed signs of 
treachery on the part of the Indians, and 
he determined to resent the affront. He 
invited some of the leading Indians to a 
feast on board of his vessel, but only three 
of the cautious natives appeared. These 
he made drunk, and confined them in his 
vessel. Then he went on shore with a box 
of trinkets and tried in vain to induce 
some of them to go to the vessel; so Wey- 
mouth and his men seized two of them, 
and, after great exertion, they were taken 
to the ship, with two handsome birech-bark 
canoes. “It was as much as five or six 
of us could do to get them into the boat,” 
wrote Weymouth, “ for they were strong, 
and so naked that our best hold was by 
the hair of their heads.” 

Then the anchor was raised, the vessel 
sailed to England, and three of the cap- 
tives were given to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
governor of Plymouth. This outrage left 
on the shores of New England the seeds of 
much future trouble with the natives. By 
these voyages and explorations all doubts 
about the commercial value of every part 
of North America were definitely settled, 
and led to the almost immediate execution 
of a vast plan for colonizing the shores 
of the Western Continent by obtaining 
from King James I. a patent for a do- 
main extending from lat. 34° to 45° N. 
This territory was divided, and two com- 
panies were formed to settle it—one called 
the “London Company,’ and the other 
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the “Plymouth Company.” The latter 
company, destined to settle the northern 
portion, possessing much narrower re- 
sources than the other, its efforts were 
proportionably more feeble and inadequate. 
Some visits to and slight explorations of 
the region were made during six or seven 
years by the Plymouth Company after 
obtaining their charter, but discourage- 
ments ensued. At length the restless 
Captain Smith, who did not remain long 
idle after his return from Virginia in 
1609, induced four London merchants to 
join him in fitting out two ships for the 
purpose of discovery and traffic in north- 
ern Virginia, the domain of the Plymouth 
Company. 

With these ships Smith left the Downs 
at the beginning of March, 1614, Capt. 


islands, and headlands, Captain Smith 
constructed a map, which he laid before 
Prince Charles (afterwards Charles~I.), 
a young man of considerable literary 
ability and artistic taste. Sir Francis 
Drake had given the name of New Albion 
(New England) to the region of the con- 
tinent which he had discovered on the 
Pacific coast, and the region now dis- 
covered by Smith on the Atlantic coast, 
opposite Drake’s New Albion, was, out of 
respect to that great navigator, called 
“New England,” or New Albion. It has 
been so called ever since. 

It includes the country from 20 miles 
east of the Hudson River and the eastern 
shores of Lake Champlain to the eastern 
boundary of the United States, and in- 
cludes the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
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SCENE ON THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


Thomas Hunt commanding one of the 
vessels, and he the other. They first 
landed on Mohegan Island, 20 miles south 
of the mouth of the Penobscot River, 
where they sought whales but found none. 
Leaving most of the crew to pursue or- 
dinary fishing, Smith had seven small 
-boats built, in which he and eight men 
ranged the coast from Penobscot eastward 
and westward. They went as far south as 
Cape Cod, bartering with the natives for 
beaver and other furs. They went up the 
several rivers some distance in the in- 
terior, and after an absence of seven 
months the expedition returned to Eng- 
land. From his observations of the coasts, 


shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont. Smith named the 
promontory at the north entrance to 
Massachusetts Bay Tragabigzanda, in com- 
pliment toa Turkish lady to whom he had 
been a slave in Constantinople. Prince 
Charles, however, in filial regard for his 
mother (Anne of Denmark), named _ it 
Cape Anne. Smith gave his name to a 
cluster of islands, which were afterwards 
named Isles of Shoals. ‘These and other 
places, changed from names given by 
Smith, still retain their new names. The 
crime of Weymouth was repeated on this 
expedition. Captain Smith left Hunt, an 
avaricious and profligate man, to finish 
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the lading of his vessel with fish, and in- 
structed him to take the cargo to Malaga, 
Spain, for a market. Hunt sailed along 
the New England coast, and at Cape Cod 
he enticed a chief named Squanto and 
twenty-six of his tribe on board his ves- 
sel and treacherously carried them to 
Spain, where all but two of them were 
sold for slaves. Some benevolent friars 
took them to be educated for missionaries 
among the Indians, but only two (one of 
them Squanto) returned to America. The 
natives on the New England coast were 
greatly exasperated; and when, the same 
year, another English vessel came to those 
shores to traffic, bringing with them the 
two kidnapped natives, the latter united 
with their countrymen in a measure of 
revenge. In twenty canoes the Indians 
attacked the Englishmen with arrows, 
wounding the master of the ship and sev- 
eral others of the company, and the ad- 
venturers hastened back to England. The 
natives of New England long remembered 
these outrages. 

The magistrates and ministers, in the 
early days of the New England colonies, 
undertook to regulate by law the morals 
and manners of the people, and made 
statutes which to-day appear absurd, but 
were then regarded as essential to the 
well-being of society. The PurRITANS 
(q. v.) were not only rigid moralists, but 
inflexible bigots and absurd egotists. They 
must be judged by the age and the cir- 
cumstances in which they lived. Among 
many excellent laws were scattered some 
of equivocal utility, like the following: 
They doomed to banishment, and, in case 
of return, to death, Jesuits, Romish 
priests, and Quakers. All persons were 
forbidden to run, or even to walk, “ ex- 
cept reverently to and from church,” on 
Sunday, or to profane the day by sweep- 
ing their houses, cooking their food, or 
shaving their beards. Mothers were com- 
manded not to kiss their children on that 
holy day. Burglars and robbers suffered 
the extra punishment of having an ear 
cut off if their crime was committed on 
Sunday. Blasphemy and idolatry were 
punishable by death; so also were witch- 
eraft and perjury directed against human 
life. All gaming was prohibited. The 
importation of cards and dice was for- 
bidden. Assemblies for dancing were pro- 


scribed. A Massachusetts law, passed in 
1646, made kissing a woman in the street, 
even in the way of honest salutation, pun- 
ishable by flogging. No one was allowed 
to keep a tavern unless possessed of a 
good character and competent estate. Per- 
sons wearing apparel which a grand jury 
should account disproportionate to their 
positions were to be first admonished, and, 
if contumacious, fined. Every woman who 
should cut her hair like a man’s, or suffer 
it to hang loosely upon her face, was 
fined. Idleness, swearing, and drunken- 
ness were visited with restraining penal- 
ties. In the earlier records of Massachu- 
setts it is revealed that John Wedgewood, 
for being in the company of drunkards, 
was to be set in the stocks. Catharine, 
wife of Richard Cornish, was suspected 
of incontinence, and seriously admonished 
to take heed. Thomas Pitt, on suspicion 
of slander, idleness, and stubbornness, was 
sentenced to be severely whipped. Cap- 
tain Lovell was admonished to take heed 
of light carriage. Josias Plaistowe, for 
stealing four baskets of corn from the 
Indians, was ordered to “return them 
eight baskets, to be fined five pounds, and 
thereafter to be called by the name of 
Josias, and not Mr., as formerly he used 
to be.” 

Expansion and aggression were two 
conspicuous characteristics of the New 
England colonists. The Plymouth people 
early sought to plant outlying settle- 
ments on the Hastern coasts; and after 
the beautiful country along Long Island 
Sound, west of the Pequod (Thames) 
River, was revealed to the New-England- 
ers, they planted a settlement at New 
Haven and, pushing westward, crowded 
the Dutch not only on the mainland, but 
on Long Island. In 1639, Lewis Gardiner 
purchased an island still known as Gardi- 
ner’s Island, at the east end of Long Isl- 
and; and James Farrett, sent out by the 
Karl of Stirling (see ALEXANDER, SIR 
WILLIAM), took possession of Shelter Isl- 
and, near by, at the same time claiming 
the whole of Long Island. In 1640 a com- 
pany from Lynn, Mass., led by Capt. 
Daniel Howe, attempted a settlement at 
Cow Neck, in North Hempstead, Long 
Island, when they tore down the arms 
of the Prince of Orange which they found 
upon a tree, and carved in place of the 
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BARLY SETTLERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


shield a grinning face. Howe and his and only a few years later, Hempstead, 

companions were driven off by the Dutch, Jamaica, Flushing, Southampton, East 

and settled on the eastern extremity of Hampton, Brookhaven, Huntington, and 

Long Island. Some New Haven people Oyster Bay were settled by the English 

took possession of Southold, on the Sound; and some of them were united to Connecti- 
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eut politically, until after the surrender 
ef New Netherland to the English in 1664, 
when all Long Island came under the ju- 
risdiction of New York (q. v.). 

In 1640 a New England captain pur- 
chased some land on the Delaware River 
of the Indians. Early the next spring 
colonists from New England, led by Rob- 
ert Cogswell, sailed from the Connecticut 
for the Delaware in search of a warmer 
climate and more fertile soil. They lay 
for a few days at Manhattan, when they 
were warned not to encroach upon New 
Netherland territory. The English, ac- 
cording to De Vries, “claimed every- 
thing”; and these New-Englanders went’ 
on and had no trouble in finding Ind- 
ians to sell them “ unoccupied lands.” In- 
deed, the Indians were ready to sell the 
same lands to as many people as possi- 
ble. At the middle of the summer they 
had planted corn and built trading-posts 
on Salem Creek, N. J., and near the mouth 
of the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. Both 
settlements prospered, and the New Haven 
colony took them under their protection. 
They came to grief in the spring of 1642. 
The intrusion of the New-Englanders was 
as distasteful to the Swedes on the Dela- 
ware as to the Dutch; and when the 
Dutch commissioner at Fort Nassau was 
instructed by Governor Kieft to expel 
them, the Swedes assisted the Dutch with 
energy. The New-Englanders yielded with- 
out resistance. They were carried prison- 
ers to Manhattan, and thence sent home 
to Connecticut. In 1644 a vessel was fitted 
out by a Boston company, and ascended 
the Delaware in search of the great in- 
terior lakes of which rumors had reached 
Massachusetts, and whence they supposed 
much of the supply of bear-skins was de- 
rived. The vessel was closely followed by 
two pinnaces, one Dutch and the other 
Swedish. The New-Englanders were for- 
bidden to trade with the Indians, and the 
vessel was not allowed to pass the Swedish 
fort. Thus excluded from the Delaware, 
the New-Englanders approached the Hud- 
son River, by establishing a trading-post 
on the Housatonic, nearly 100 miles from 
the Sound. 

Governor Andros, appointed by James 
II. president of New England, exercised 
his powers in a tyrannous manner. He, 
with his council, made laws and levied 


taxes at their pleasure. Without the 
voice of an assembly, they levied a penny 
on the pound on all the estates in the 
country, and another penny on all im- 


ported goods, besides 20d. per head 
as poll-tax, and an immoderate ex- 
cise on wine, rum, and other liquors. In 


many towns the inhabitants refused to 
levy the assessments; and as this was 
construed by the tyrant as seditious, pun- 
ishments were inflicted. The selectmen 
of Ipswich voted, in 1688, “That inas- 
much as it is against the privilege of 
English subjects to have money raised 
without their own consent in an assembly 
or parliament, therefore they will petition 
the King for liberty of an assembly before 
they make any rates.” For this offence 
Sir Edmund caused them to be fined— 
some $100, some $150, and some $250. 
So offensive became the government of An- 
dros that some of the principal colonists 
sent the Rey. Increase Mather to England 
to represent their grievances to the King. 
His agency availed nothing, for Andros 
was acting under instructions from the 
monarch. 

New England Theology.—Before the 
War of 1812-15, the Congregational clergy 
of New England still adhered to the old 
colonial notion of having provision made 
by law for the public support of religious 
institutions. The Congregational clergy 
formed a powerful element in the State. 
They had been the standard-bearers of 
that section of the Federal party who had 
most violently opposed the war. Their 
pulpits rang with denunciations of the 
administration and the Democratic lead- 
ers. This Church establishment was really 
a strong if not a main pillar of support 
for the New England Federal party. But 
a great revulsion of feeling took place; 
and im all the States where no Church 
establishments existed by the support of 
legal provisions, great efforts were made 
to build up a voluntary system of religious 
institutions. In consequence of this effort 
there was a rapid increase in the numbers 
and influence of Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians. Their churches multiplied ; 
and, in a degree, they united into aggre- 
gate associations. Great religious excite- 
ment prevailed in all parts of the country, © 
after the close of the war, character- 
ized by the features of the revival under 
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the preaching of Whitefield forty or fifty 
years before. 

These new sectaries held that a change 
of heart and an internal consciousness of 
a call were sufficient, without human 
learning, to qualify a man for the Gospel 
ministry and a teacher of morals. These 
notions found much resistance among the 
New England clergy, who insisted that 
the ministry should be educated; and they 
repudiated the idea of placing the most 
learned and most ignorant on a level as 
spiritual teachers and leaders. The 
Whitefieldian revival had left two elements 
within the New England Church estab- 
lishment, which, though radically opposed, 
adhered by the force of mutual interest 
and forbearance. These were the Latitu- 
dinarians and Evangelicals. The former 
maintained their predominance in the 
churches, and thought religion of con- 
sequence, principally, as affording security 
for government and property, and a basis 
for morals. They revered the Bible, but 
insisted upon interpreting it by the lights 
of reason and science. These Latitudina- 
rians were pushing a portion of the Con- 
gregational churches of New England tow- 
ards a repudiation of the five distinguish- 
ing points of Calvinistic theology, denying 
most vehemently the fundamental doctrine 
of total depravity. In the evangelical sec- 
tion of the Congregational churches in 
New England this heresy produced alarm. 

The headquarters of the evangelical 
party was Yale College, Timothy Dwight, 
the president, and grandson of the great 
theologian Jonathan Edwards, being one of 
its most conspicuous leaders. They 
gradually obtained control of the Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire churches; 
but in Massachusetts they were less suc- 
cessful. Harvard College was in the hands 
of the Latitudinarians, who possessed, 
also, all the Congregational churches of 
Boston, besides many others in different 
parts of the State. Andover Theological 
Seminary was established (1808) as the 
source and seat of a purer theology, to 
counteract the influence of Harvard. 
Evangelical ministers were sent from Con- 
necticut to convert backsliding Bostonians. 
They were zealous but not very success- 
ful in their missionary work. This evan- 
gelical party had been characterized by a 
growing austerity, a denunciation of 


everything in the shape of amusements, 
public or private, a particular zeal for 
the observance of the Sabbath, and a 
marked tendency towards a return to the 
rigid system of morals and theology of 
the early Puritans in New England. In 
1815 the Evangelicals presented numer- 
ous petitions to Congress and the State 
legislatures, praying for a law to stop the 
carriage of the mail on Sunday; and many 
annoying attempts were made to enforce 
the old and obsolete New England laws 
against travelling on Sunday. 

These movements had a political effect. 
The Liberals, or Latitudinarians, of New 
Hampshire saw no other means of pro- 
tection against the reign of puritanical 
legislation than to join the Democrats 
in overthrowing an establishment with 
which they no longer sympathized. Even 
the most liberal of the clergy were very 
chary of open opposition to these new 
theological rigors; but the body of the 
intelligent and educated laymen, among 
whom latitudinarian ideas were completely 
predominant, was as little disposed to go 
back to Puritan austerities as to Puritan 
theology. The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts put a stop to the efforts of the 
zealous people who clamored for legis- 
lation in favor of a rigorous observance 
of the Sabbath, by deciding that an arrest 
on Sunday, for the violation of the Sun- 
day law, was as much a violation of that 
law by the arresting officer as travelling on 
Sunday. 

New England Emigrant Company. 
This corporation was formed at Boston 
in 1855 for the purpose of aiding free- 
State emigration to Kansas. 

New France. That part of North 
America held by France. It began with 
Champlain’s settlement in 1608, and ended 
in 1763, when France ceded practically 
all her North American possessions to 
England. See FrencH AND INDIAN Wak, 
and cognate titles. 

New Hampshire, CoLtony or, was for 
many years a dependent of Massachu- 
setts. Its short line of sea-coast was prob- 
ably first discovered by Martin Pring in 
1603. It was visited by Capt. John 
Smith in 1614. The enterprising Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, who had been engaged in 
colonizing projects many years as one of 
the most active members of the Plymouth 
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Company, projected a settlement farther 
eastward than any yet established, and 
for that purpose he became associated 
with John Mason, a merchant (afterwards 
a nayal commander, and secretary of the 
Plymouth Council of New England), and 
others. Mason was a man of action, and 
well acquainted with all matters pertain- 
ing to settlements. He and Gorges ob- 
tained a grant of land (Aug. 10, 1622) 
extending from the Merrimac to the Ken- 
nebec, and inland to the St. Lawrence. 
They named the territory the Province 
of Laconia; and to forestall the French 
settlements in the east, and secure the 
country to the Protestants, Gorges secured 
a grant from Sir William Alexander of 
the whole mainland eastward of the St. 
Croix River, excepting a small part of 
Acadia. Mason had already obtained a 
grant of land (March 2, 1621) extending 
from Salem to the mouth of the Merri- 
mac, which he called Mariana; and the 
same year a colony of fishermen seated 
themselves at Little Harbor, on the Pis- 
cataqua, just below the site of Ports- 
mouth. 

Other fishermen settled on the site of 
Dover (1623), and there were soon sev- 
eral fishing-stations, but no permanent 
settlement until 1629, when Mason built a 
house near the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
and called the place Portsmouth. He and 
Gorges had agreed to divide their domain 
at the Piscataqua, and Mason, obtain- 
ing a patent for his portion of the terri- 
tory, named it New Hampshire. He had 
been governor of Portsmouth, in Hamp- 
shire, England, and these names were 
given in commemoration of the fact. In 
the same year (1629), Rev. Mr. Wheel- 
wright, brother of the notable Anne 
Hutchinson, purchased from the Indians 
the Wilderness, the Merrimac, and the 
Piscataqua, and founded Exeter. Mason 
died in 1633, and his domain passed into 
the hands of his retainers in payment for 
past services. The scattered settlements 
in New Hampshire finally coalesced with 
the Massachusetts Colony (1641), and the 
former colony remained a dependent of the 
latter until 1680, when New Hampshire 
became a separate royal province, ruled by 
a governor and council, and a House of 
Representatives elected by the people. ‘The 
settlements in New Hampshire gradually 


extended westward, and until 1764 it was 
supposed the territory now Vermont was 
included in that of New Hampshire, and 
grants of land were made there by the au- 
thorities of the latter province. 

The people of New Hampshire engaged 
earnestly in the disputes between Great 
Britain and her American colonies, and 
they were the first to form an independent 
State government (Jan. 5, 1776). It was 
temporary, intended to last only during 
the war; a permanent State government 
was not established until June 4, 1784. 
During the Revolutionary War the people 
of New Hampshire took an active part. 
Their men were engaged in many impor- 
tant battles, from that of Bunker Hill to 
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that at Yorktown; and were particularly 
distinguished for their bravery in the bat- 
tles of Bennington, Bemis’s Heights, Sara- 
toga,and Monmouth. The first seal of New 
Hampshire as an independent State is rep- 
resented in the engraving. The tree and 
fish indicate the productions of the State. 

Shortly after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle (1748), settlements in New Hamp- 
shire began to extend westward of the 
Connecticut River. The territory of New 
Hampshire had been reckoned to extend, 
according to the terms of Mason’s grant, 
only “60 miles in the interior ”; the com- 
mission of Benning Wentworth, then 
(1741-67) governor of New Hampshire, 
included all the territory “to the boun- 
daries of his Majesty’s other provinces,” 
and in 1752 he began to issue grants of 
lands to settlers west of the Connecticut, 
in what is now the State of Vermont. 
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New York, by virtue of the duke’s patent 
in 1664, claimed the Connecticut River 
as its eastern boundary. A mild dispute 
then arose. New York had relinquished 
its claim so far east as against Connecti- 
cut, and against Massachusetts it was 
not then seriously insisted upon. Argu- 
ing that his province ought to have an 
extent which would equal that of the 
western boundary of Massachusetts, Goy- 
ernor Wentworth granted fifteen town- 
ships adjoining the recent Massachusetts 
settlements on the Hoosic. One town- 
ship was called Bennington, which was in 
compliment to the governor. Emigrants 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts be- 
gan to settle on the domain, when they 
were checked by the French and Indian 
War. Afterwards, violent disputes with 
New York about these grants ensued. See 
VERMONT. 

New Hampshire, Stare or. In 1776 
the colony of New Hampshire made a pub- 
lic declaration of independence, and es- 
tablished a temporary government to last 
during the war. On June 12, 1781, a 
convention framed a State constitution, 
which, after numerous alterations, went 
into force June 2, 1784. The constitution 
provided that once in seven years it 
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should be submitted to a vote of the 
people on proposed amendments. This 
was done in September, 1791, and the con- 
stitution then adopted continues to be 
the supreme law of the State. A conven- 
tion sitting in Concord from Noy. 6, 1850, 
to April 17, 1851, considered numerous 
proposed amendments, but only one was 


adopted—namely, removing the property 
qualifications of representatives. The ag- 
gregate number of troops furnished by 
New Hampshire for the National army 
during the Civil War was 34,605, of whom 
5,518 perished in battle, and 11,039 were 
disabled by wounds and sickness. Popu- 
lation in 1890, 376,530; in 1900, 411,588. 
See Unitep States, New HAMPSHIRE, in 
vol. ix. 
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Name. No. of Congress, Term. 
John Langdon.......... Ist 1789 
Paine Wingate.......... 1st to 3d | 1789 to 1793 
Samuel Livermore ...... sa“ 6th’ | 179s" 1801 
James Sheafe........... ith 1801 ‘* 1802 
SIMON OlCOLt. vis esssic'e ee jth to 9th | 1801 ‘* 1805 
William Plumer......... Rt ** 9th |) 1802“! 1807 
Nicholas Gilman........ 9th ‘* 18th | 1805 ‘* 1814 
Nahum Parker.......... 10th 1807 ‘* 1810 
Charles Cutts........0.. Lith 1810 
Jeremiah Mason ........ 13th to 15th | 1813 to 1817 
Thomas W. Thompson,..} 13th ‘* 14th | 1815 ‘* 1817 
David L. Morrill... 00%. 14th “ 18th | 1817 ‘* 1823 
Clement Storer.......... 16th “* 16th | 1817 “* 1819 
John F, Parrott......... 16th ‘¢ 19th | 1819 ‘“* 1825 
Samuel Bello. oo. c.ne 18th ‘ 24th | 1823 ‘ 1836 
Levi Woodbury -| 19th “¢ 22d | 1825 “* 1881 
MS ALO NEAL oi. ov eletes -..| 22¢ “ O4th | 1831 ‘ 1836 
John! Page... 5 06. 38 eae 24th 1836 
Henry Hubbard......... 24th to 27th | 1836 to 1842 
Franklin Pierce......... 25th “* 27th | 1837 ‘* 1842 
Leonard Wilcox......... 27th 1842 
Levi Woodbury ......... 27th to 29th | 1842 to 1845 
Charles G. Atherton..... 28th “ 3ist | 1843 ‘* 1849 
Benning J. Jenness..... 29th 1845 ‘* 1846 
Joseph Cilley........... i 1846 ‘* 1847 
RROH DL BS THAILG ss; seers sucts 30th to 838d | 1847 ‘* 1853 
Moses Norris, Jr........ BiBt ** 33d) 1849 ‘* 1855 
Charles G. Atherton..... 33d 1853 
Jared W. Williams....... ce 1853 
John S. Wells ms es 1855 
James Bell.. sts 34th 1855 to 1857 
MORNE PE AlGS eis scene oe 34th to 38th | 1855 ‘< 1865 
Daniel Clark............ 35th ** 39th | 1857 ‘* 1866 
George G. Fogg......... 39th 1866 ‘* 1867 
Aaron H. Cragin......... 39th to 44th | 1866 ‘‘ 1875 
James W. Patterson..... 40th ‘* 43d 1867 ‘* 1873 
Bainbridge Wadleigh....| 48d ‘* 46th | 1873 ‘ 1879 
Edward H. Rollins..,..-.| 45th ‘* 48th | 1877 ‘‘ 1883 
Henry W. Blair.. =| 46th fs (59d) | 1879 9% 189T 
Austin F. Pike.......... 48th ** 49th | 1883 ‘* 1886 
Person C. Cheney ....... 49th “ 50th | 1886 ‘‘ 1888 
William E, Chandler....] 50th ‘ 57th | 1888 ‘* 1901 
Jacob H. Gallinger...... 52a “* —— | 1891 ‘* —— 
Henry E. Burnham...... Bith ** —— | 1901 ** —— 
New Hanover. On the banks of the 
Santilla, in the remote South, below the 


Altamaha, and on Cumberland Island, on 
the coast, a band of adventurers seated 
themselves in 1756, and established a 
colony, which they called New Hanover. 
They framed rules for its government and 
for a considerable time held possession 
of the country southward as far as the 
St. Mary’s River, in defiance of any warn- 
ings from the government of South Caro- 
lina, and from the Spaniards of St. Au- 
gustine. 

New Harmony, the first non-religious 
community established in America. In 
1805 a party of Harmonists, members of a 
sect founded in Wiirtemberg about 1780, 
emigrated to America and first settled in 
Butler county, Pa. In 1814 they removed 
to Indiana; purchased 27,000 acres of 
land; and named the settlement Harmony. 
Ropert OweEN (q. v.) purchased this 
property in 1824; renamed the settlement 


New Harmony; and organized a new com- 
munity which, on Jan. 12, 1826, adopted 
a constitution under the name of ‘ The 
New Harmony Community of Equality.” 
On July 4, following, Mr. Owen delivered 
his famous declaration of mental indepen- 
dence against the trinity of man’s oppres- 
sors—private property, irrational religion, 
and marriage. Owen failed in his scheme 
for a social community, and returned to 
England. The original founders of Har- 
mony, after selling their property in 
Indiana, returned to Pennsylvania, and 
established the new community of Econ- 
omy, near Pittsburg. 

New Haven Colony. After the de- 
struction of the Pequods in the summer 
of 1637, and peace was restored to the 
region of the Connecticut, there was a 
strong desire among the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts to emigrate thither. Rev. 
John Davenport, Theophilus Haton, Ed- 
ward Hopkins, and others of less note, had 
arrived at Boston. They heard from those 
who had pursued the Pequods of the beau- 
tiful country stretching along Long Island 
Sound, and in the autumn (1637) Mr. 
Eaton and a small party visited the 
region. They arrived at a beautiful bay, 
and on the banks of a small stream that 
entered it they built a log hut, where 
some of the party wintered. The place 
had been called by Block, the Dutch dis- 
coverer of it, Roodenberg—* Red Hills ”— 
in allusion to the red cliffs a little inland. 
In the spring of 1638, Mr. Davenport and 
some of his friends sailed for the spot 
where Eaton had built his hut. They 
named the beautiful spot New Haven. 
Under a wide-spreading oak Mr. Daven- 
port preached on the ensuing Sabbath, 
They purchased land of the Indians, and 
proceeded to plant the seeds of a new 
State by framing articles of association 
which they called a “ Plantation Cove- 
nant.” In it they resolved “that, as in 
matters that concern the gathering and or- 
dering of a church, so likewise in all public 
offices which concern civil order, as choice 
of magistrates and officers, making and 
repealing of laws, dividing allotments of 
inheritance, and all things of like nature,” 
they would “be ordered by the rules which 
the Scriptures held forth.” 

So they began their independent set- 
tlement without reference to any govern- 
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ment or country on the earth. The place 
where the hut was built was on the pres- 
ent corner of Church and George streets, 
New Haven, and their first temple of wor- 
ship—the wide-spreading tree—stood at 
the intersection of George and College 
streets. This little community meditated 
and prayed for light concerning the best 
social and political organization for the 
government of the colony. When, in the 
summer of 1639, it was found that they 
were “nearly of one mind,” they assembled 
in a barn to settle upon a plan of govern- 
ment “according to the Word of God”; 
Mr. Davenport prayed and preached ear- 
nestly, and proposed for their adoption 
four fundamental articles—namely, 1. 
That the Scriptures contain a perfect rule 
for the government of men in the family, 
in the church, and in the commonwealth; 
2. That they would be ordered by the 
rules which the Scriptures hold forth; 3. 
That their purpose was to be admitted into 
church-fellowship according to Christ, as 
soon as God should fit them thereunto; 
and, 4, That they held themselves bound 
to establish such civil order, according 
to God, as-would be likely to secure the 
greatest good to themselves and _ their 
posterity. These articles were unanimous- 
ly adopted, and a plan was arranged to 
put a government into practical oper- 
ation. 

It was agreed that church-membership 
should be granted to free burgesses or 
freemen endowed with political franchises, 
and that they only should choose magis- 
trates and transact civil business of every 
kind; that twelve or more men should 
be chosen from the company and tried 
for their fitness, and these twelve should 
choose seven of their number as the seven 
pillars of the church. The twelve men 
were chosen, and after due deliberation 
they selected seven “pillars.” Finally 
these “pillars” proceeded to organize a 
church. Their assistants, nine in number, 
were regarded as “free burgesses,” and 
the sixteen chose Theophilus Eaton magis- 
trate for one year. Four other persons 
were chosen deputies, and these consti- 
tuted the legislature and executive de- 
partment of the government of “ Quinni- 
piack,” so called from the Indian name 
of the stream that ran through the settle- 
ment. It was a sort of theocracy. They 


gave no pledge of allegiance to King or 
Parliament, nor any other authority on 
the face of the earth, excepting the civil 
government they had established. They 
resolved to have an annual General Court, 
and appointed a secretary and sheriff, 
and the teachings of the Bible were their 
guide in all things. They built a meet- 
ing-house, regulated the price of Jabor and 
commodities, and provided against attacks 
from the Indians. It was ordained that 
no person should settle among them with- 
out the consent of the community. In 
1640 they called the settlement New 
Haven. The colony flourished in sim- 
plicity by itself until 1662, when it was 
annexed by charter to the colony in the 
valley, under the general title of Con- 
NECTICUT (q. v.). There the foundations 
of the State were finally laid. The pres- 
ent city of New Haven is chiefly noted 
as the seat of YALE UNIVERSITY (q. v.). 
Population in 1890, 81,298; 1900, 108,027. 

New Jersey, STATE OF, was one of the 
thirteen original colonies. Its territory 
was claimed to be a part of New Nether- 
land. A few Dutch traders from New 
Amsterdam seem to have settled at Ber- 
gen about 1620, and in 1623 a company 
led by Capt. Jacobus May built Fort Nas- 
sau, at the mouth of the Timmer Kill, 
near Gloucester. There four young mar- 
ried couples, with a few others, began a 
settlement the same year. In 1634, Sir 
Edward Plowden obtained a grant of land 
on the New Jersey side of the Delaware 
from the English monarch, and called 
it New Albion, and four years later some 
Swedes and Fins bought land from the 
Indians in the vicinity and began some 
settlements. These and the Dutch drove 
off the English, and in 1665 Stuyvesant 
dispossessed the Swedes. After the grant 
of New Netherland (1664) tothe Duke 
of York by his brother, Charles II., the 
former sent Col. Richard Nicolls with a 
land and naval force to take possession 
of the domain. Nicolls was made the first 
English governor of the territory now 
named New York, and he proceeded to 
give patents for lands to emigrants from 
Long Island and New England, four 
families of whom at once seated themselves 
at Elizabethtown. But while Nicolls with 
the armament was still on the ocean, the 
duke granted that portion of his terri- 
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A BIT OF TRENTON, CAPITAL OF NEW JERSEY, 


tory lying between the Hudson and Del- 
aware rivers to two of his favorites, Lord 
Berkeley, brother of the governor of Vir- 
ginia (see BERKELEY, SiR WILLIAM), and 
Sir George Carteret, who, as governor of 
the island of Jersey, had defended it 
against the parliamentary troops. 
Settlements under Nicolls’s grants had 
already been begun at Newark, Middle- 
town, and Shrewsbury, when news of 
the grant reached New York. Nicolls was 
amazed at the folly of the duke in part- 
ing with such a splendid domain, which 
lay between the two great rivers and 
extended north from Cape May to lat. 
40° 40’. The tract was named New Jersey 
in compliment to Carteret. The new pro- 
prietors formed a constitution for the 
colonists. Philip Carteret, cousin of Sir 
George, was sent over as governor of New 
Jersey, and emigrants began to flock in, 
for the terms to settlers were generous, 
and the constitution was satisfactory. 
The governor gave the hamlet of four 
houses where he fixed his seat of goy- 
ernment the name of Elizabethtown, in 
compliment to the wife of Sir George, 
and there he built a house for himself. 
A conflict soon arose between the set- 
tlers who had patents from Nicolls and 
the new proprietors, and for some years 
there were frequent quarrels. Other set- 
tlers were rapidly coming in, and in 1668 
the first legislative assembly met at Eliza- 
bethtown, and was largely made up of rep- 
resentatives of New England Puritanism. 
When, in 1670, quit-rents were demand- 
ed of the people, discontent instantly ap- 
peared, and disputes about land-titles sud- 
denly produced much excitement. Some of 


the settlers had bought of the Indians, 
some derived theif titles from original 
Dutch owners, others received grants from 
Nicolls, and some from Berkeley and Car- 
teret, the proprietors. Those who settled 
there before the domain came under the 
jurisdiction of the English united in re- 
sisting the ciaim for quit-rent by the 
proprietary government. The people were 
on the verge of open insurrection, and only 
needed a leader, when James, the second 
son of Sir George Carteret, arrived in New 
Jersey. He was on his way to South 
Carolina. He was ambitious, but dis- 
solute and unscrupulous, and was ready 
to undertake anything that promised him 
fame and emolument. He put himself at 
the head of the malcontents who opposed 
his cousin Philip, the governor, who held 
a commission from Sir George. The in- 
surgents called an assembly at Elizabeth- 
town in the spring of 1672, formally de- 
posed Philip Carteret, and elected James 
their governor. Philip, in the early sum- 
mer, sailed for England and laid the mat- 
ter before his superiors. He knew the 
administration of his cousin would be a 
chastisement of the people, as it proved 
to be, for he was utterly incompetent, and 
his conduct disgusted them. Before orders 
came from England the insurgents were 
ready to submit to Philip Carteret’s 
deputy, Captain Berry (May, 1673), and 
James Carteret immediately sailed for 
Virginia. Philip Carteret returned next 
year as governor, made liberal concessions 
in the name of Sir George, and was quietly 
accepted by the people. 

Among the purchasers of a portion of 
New Jersey were John Fenwick and EKd- 
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ward Billinge, both of the Society of 
Friends. ‘These men quarrelled with re- 
gard to their respective rights. The tenets 
of their sect would not allow them to go 
to law, so they referred the matter to 
William Penn, whose decision satisfied 
both parties. Fenwick sailed for America 
to found a colony, but Billinge was too 
much in debt to come, and made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors. The 
greater part of his right and title in New 
Jersey fell into the hands of Penn, Gawen 
Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas. The matter 
was now complicated. Berkeley had dis- 
posed of his undivided half of the colony. 
Finally, on July 1, 1676 (O. S.), after 


much preliminary negotiation, a deed was 
completed and signed by Carteret on the 
one side, and Penn, Lawrie, Lucas, and 
Billinge on the other, which divided the 
province of New Jersey into two great 
portions—east Jersey, including all that 
part lying northeast of a line drawn from 
Little Egg Harbor to a point on the most 
northerly branch of the Delaware River, 
in lat. 41° 40’ N.; and west Jersey, com- 
prehending all the rest of the province 
originally granted by the Duke of York. 
East Jersey was the property of Sir 
George Carteret; west Jersey passed into 
the hands of the associates of the Society 
of Friends. West Jersey was now divided 


QUAKERS ON THEIR WAY TO CHUROH IN COLONIAL TIMES, 
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into 100 parts, the proprietors setting aside 
ten for Fenwick, who had made the first 
settlement, at Salem, on the Delaware, 
and arranging to dispose of the remainder 
for the benefit of Billinge’s creditors. 
Meanwhile, a large immigration of 
Quakers from England had occurred, and 
these settled below the Raritan, under a 
liberal government. Andros required 
them to acknowledge his authority as the 
representative of the duke, but they re- 
fused, because the territory had passed 
out of the possession of James. The case 
was referred to Sir William Jones, the 
eminent jurist and Oriental scholar, who 
decided in favor of the colonists. The 
first popular Assembly in west Jersey met 
at Salem in November, 1681, and adopted 
a code of laws for the government of the 
people. Late in 1679 Carteret died; and 
in 1682 William Penn and others bought 
from his heirs east Jersey, and appoint- 
ed Robert Barclay governor. He was a 
young Scotch Quaker and one of the pur- 
chasers, who afterwards became one of 
the most eminent writers of that denomi- 
nation. Quakers from England and Scot- 
land and others from Long Island flocked 
into east Jersey, but they were compelled 
to endure the tyranny of Andros until 
James was driven from his throne and the 
viceroy from America, when east and west 
Jersey were left without a regular civil 
government, and so remained several 
years. Finally, wearied with contentions 
and subjected to losses, the proprietors 
surrendered the domain of the Jerseys 
to the crown (1702), and the dissolute 
Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Cornbury), gov- 
ernor of New York, ruled over the prov- 
ince. Politically, the people were made 
slaves. It remained a dependency of New 
York until 1738, when it was made an in- 
dependent colony, and so remained until 
the Revolutionary War. Lewis Morris, 
who was the chief-justice of New Jersey, 
was commissioned its governor, and was 
the first who ruled over the free colony 
(see Morris, Lewis). William Franklin, 
son of Benjamin Franklin, was the last of 
the royal governors of New Jersey (see 
FRANKLIN, WILLIAM). A conditional State 
constitution was adopted in the Provincial 
Congress at Burlington, July 2, 1776, and 
a State government was organized with 
William Livingston as governor. 
Vis 


After the battle of Princeton and the 
retreat of the British to New Brunswick, 
detachments of American militia were 
very active in the Jerseys. Four days 
after that event nearly fifty Waldeckers 
(Germans) were killed, wounded, or made 
prisoners at Springfield. General Max- 
well surprised Elizabethtown and took 
nearly 100 prisoners. General Dickinson, 
with 400 New Jersey militia and fifty 
Pennsylvania riflemen, crossed Millstone 
River near Somerset Court-house (June 
20, 1777), and attacked a large British 
foraging party, nine of whom were taken 
prisoners; the rest escaped, but forty 
wagons, with much booty, fell into the 
general’s hands. About a month later, 
Colonel Nelson, of New Brunswick, with 
a detachment of 150 militiamen, surprised 
and captured at Lawrence’s Neck a major 
and fifty-nine privates of a Tory corps in 
the pay of the British. 

The national Constitution was adopted 
by unanimous vote in December, 1787, and 
the State capital was established at Tren- 
ton in 1790. The present constitution was 
ratified Aug. 13, 1844, and has been 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


amended several times since. During the 
Civil War New Jersey furnished the Na- 
tional army with 79,511 troops. In 1870 
the legislature refused to ratify the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
claiming for each State the right to reg- 
ulate its own suffrage laws. Population 
in 1890, 1,444,933; in 1900, 1,883,669. See 
Unitrep States, New Jersey, in vol. ix. 
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GOVERNORS. 
Peter Minuit, governor of New Netherland,...assumes office.... 1624 
Wouter Van Twiller, oe ts eee. 1638 
William Keift, 133 ee 1638 
John Printz, governor of New Sweden ........ a 1642 
Peter Stuyvesant, governor of New Netherland ab 1646 
Philip Carteret, first English governor.......- 1664 
Edmund Andros, under Duke of York......... C3 1674 


WEST JERSEY. 
Board of Commissioners.... 1676 


EAST JERSEY. 
Philip Carteret 


Robert Barclay...... 1682] Edward Billinge........... 1679 
Thomas Rudyard, dep « |Samuel Jennings, deputy... 
Gawen Lawrie, 5 1683 | Thomas Olive, ce 1684 
Lord Neill Campbell, ‘‘ 1686 | John Skeine, ++ 1685 
Andrew Hamilton, ‘ ... 1687] Daniel Coxe........-..---++ 1687 
Edmund Andros ......++ .... 1688] Edward Hunloke, deputy... 1690 
John Tatham.......+...++06 1690] West Jersey Proprietors.... 1691 
Col. Joseph Dudley......... 1691] Andrew Hamilton.......... 1692 
Andrew Hamilton ... 1692| Jeremiah Basse.... “oar kde 
Jeremiah Basse..-..--.- 1698] Andrew Hamilton.........- 1699 
Andrew Bowne, deputy ..... 1699 
Andrew Hamilton........... a3 
ROYAL GOVERNORS, Assumes 
office. 
Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury.............-.+++.. 1702 
ROT LAO WG LAC Gaeta wletas-iaieieis wicteye are ethinrat ale a e/e(uievafal alate’ 1708 
Richard Ingoldsby, lieutenant-governor........... 1709 
Robert Hunter. .....-.. 
Willitm Burnett. .3........... 
John Montgomery 
Lewis Morris, president of council................ 1731 
Wain CHORD Wiwlereleic vere cs wines <.ate\eaiesiniejaisie.€ aise vi eiate 1732 
John Anderson, president of council.......-..-... 1736 
John Hamilton, president of council... Se 
iO WIS LOUIS nie c/atsieleiaiete = wis'eit a ainieis witreisle nie 
John Hamilton, president 
John Reading, president <1. siete sace vice sale ae ve em eisin 
MONOUNAI CLOMON y mists! sieein\alste's s's\eis)sicie'ale /alolnieleleleie 
TOMUMRCAAIN DS, sOXOS COM Ue rare) ayatevelalelerai= oiatelererafers staloiate 
PN ATICIS se ONNAL Cs cislersieleieieisterisisisre(sielaeis| lelateie 
TROMAS BOOWE) ics sc orci cin 10 civics. a.sie melee 
SORab HAVA ye. sos am etenic et isinctcieiv ee stele . 
Wi hitata ePaniclin:, -eccicmteteissislecinisis elsinein@les i anemarrn 
STATE GOVERNORS. Assumes 
William Livingston 
William Patterson..... 
Richard Howell........ 
TOSSPM BLOOM POI: 2) dae osc saccpert wales ocx ncaa 
DOD N MAM DOL ba ACH MS sreieie sre tstelakars suis viaie’erainievermioterciets 1802 
POs BOONTON. 5g <tetat bpacn + xictw avove le lets ove eto: cle state 1803 
NB YOM OD MOR cies ion jate lain wavelet ets iaiavers a wigteld «tbis) caine a ere 1812 
RWV A an SP Oxi SCO Meise ie cerstetersrysieieiaielelareiete viele 1813 
Mahlon DICKersOMiss sis aa siatasies sceiatele/rebis che wie ais ees LSLG 
TSA ACHEL SW ila mas Om teas fetelets lla slaslemerilelsisieleltsiere 1817 
Peter iD VrOown israitd alee icwreirets clare n'y aesele pit since 1829 
Samuel! Dewis/Soushard) a ciatcccleies\clerelewiss stele steve sieieie 1832 
Mias PSCClOY «cesses cientnces mains soe camer eeislen 1833 
Paver RV LOOM cs ote sae laeieste or ictart elceieinasehetersce ee 
Philemon Dickerson f.vkae .ccmsaseave ae toksaa 1836 
Wallin Pema gto. <<). <0 <isispsiais eisieelatenier ceianis ue 1837 
Mamiol Gea GS; rai cccesttacesrerects cree cern hehe mictcreeeinete 1843 
Charles ©. Stratton... cc cpsiss seen alege beemundes 1844 
MAN LOl FLAINes Seal. ols: caiscia wie state niceceielenic cana tere 1848 
Goorver Bo Monts aera e-na ation cuateea aerate act 1851 
RO Mga) Ms. eat COls. = wrslelaw arevercisiateteieeraie eyeieterarsterelate ats 1854 
William WAT ANG Wells; tct.icsis scvee, crerecasteinrtr as eeietemiee cite 1857 
(Qalyateyep (Olle Citoraa conan neoUgca, Hoonncebsodacon 1860 
VOC MMOVNER Kiveletate sieineate nie etacnetumavere rminerneacienene 1863 
Marcus Lil Wards, civrei wessiaattatacwinte nticie teienc eens 1866 
TH sodore We RaANGOl pln aurcmisiaceaie acetate centers 1869 
SORPAVECH «dco acc ohininnet a eee ne Gk ek eon 1872 
JOBODMUD «BOA @)tarere asistencia erent iterate 1875 
George By MCOlallAn tien snrraeicraontcsteiatewemanereerccte 1878 
George CALUGlow ics cima cl neteeicemiaash tins 1881 
WOOD) ADUOUL: rire aiesctaieieatacitertatieucimineeich mers seteeniete 1884 
RODEEH.S,, GLENS ne starcles weil vamnmnecicerceheereee meters 1887 
MGOD PACSUN my atiaeciee cect Ritareremet erento 1890 
George TN. Wierts. 5 sx elcsrleaierettonisinetrs fale omermen 1893 
POUR Wi GHTON's <i, oc eieeue seis RoR Rien arene eres 1896 
David O: Watking, cs otsmnsstncotenaneussee Feb. 1, 1898 
LOBLOT: My lyOOLN GES syste ncreieraien ie siaieietere Bios is’ einters 1899 
VENA OEI MONE son ecno ono oancononnoonon cee L901 
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Name. No. of Congress. Term 
Jonathan Elmer......... Ist to 2d | 1789 to 1791 
William Patterson....... 1st 1789 ** 1790 
Philemon Dickerson,.... ist. to 3d || 1790! 42° 1794 
John Rutherford......... 2a) +. bth || 179d Se ages 
Frederick Frelinghuysen.| 3d ‘* 4th | 1793 ‘* 1796 
Richard Stockton........ 4th “* 6th | 1796 ‘* 1799 
Franklin Davenport...... Sth “* 6th | 1798 “ 1799 
James Schureman....... 6th 1799 “ 1801 
arom Ogdeniscss snseene to 8th | 1801 ‘* 1803 
Jonathan Dayton sc 9th. |) 1799) “Sa 1805 
Jobn Condit........ ae ‘ 15th | 1803 ‘ 1817 
Aaron Kitchel...... “ Jith | 1805 ‘* 1809 
John Lambert. ...,.0.... “ 14th | 1809 ‘* 1815 
James J. Wilson...-..... C-16th ("1815 “S¢r 182k 
Mahlon Dickerson i 93d | 1817 ‘* 1833 
Samuel L. Southard ‘* 18th | 1821 “ 1823 
Joseph Mcllvaine “ 19th | 1823 “* 1826 
Ephraim Bateman. ..... 19th ** 20th | 1826 “ 1829 
Theodore Frelinghuysen..| 21st ‘* 23d | 1829 ‘* 1833 
Samuel L, Southard...... 23d ‘* 27th | 1833 “ 1842 
Garrett DP Wallliceencoses 24th ** 27th | 18385 “* 1842 
William L. Dayton.......| 27th ‘* 32d | 1842 ‘* 1851 
Jacob W. Miller.......... 27th “* 33d | 1841 ‘* 1853 
Robert F. Stockton...... 32d 1851 “ 1853 
John R. Thomson........ 33d to 37th | 1853 ‘* 1862 
William Wright......... 33d“ 36th | 1853 ‘* 1859 
John C, Ten Eyck.....,.. 36th 1859 
Richard S. Field.....,... 37th 1862 
JODNCWs Walle ee -nneeete eS 1863 
William Wright.......... 38th to.39th | 1863 to 1866 
Fred’k T. Frelinghuysen..| 39th ‘‘ 41st | 1866 ‘* 1869 
John P. Stockton........ 39th 1865 ‘* 1866 
Alexander G. Cattell. .... 39th to 42d | 1866 “ 1871 
John P. Stockton........ 41st ‘* 44th | 1869 ‘* 1875 
Fred’k T, Frelinghuysen..} 42d “ 45th | 1871 ‘‘ 1875 
Theodore F. Randolph...| 44th ‘ 47th | 1875 “* 1881 
John R, McPherson...... 45th ‘¢ 54th | 1877 ‘“ 1895 
William J. Sewell........ 47th ‘* 50th | 1881 ‘* 1887 
Rufus Blodgett........... 50th ‘** 62d | 1888 ‘* 1893 
James Smith, Jr......... 53d‘ 56th | 1893 “ 1899 
William J. Sewell........ 54th “ 57th | 1895 “ 1901 
JOUR Kean je ceces saseae 56th ‘* —— {1899 “* —_ 
John F. Dryden.....-...- 57th “¢ —— {1902 “ ——_ 


New Lights. Whitefield appeared as a 
remarkable evangelist and revivalist in 
New England (1740) just after a religious 
reaction had begun in favor of the old, 
rigid dogmas of the sole right of the 
sanctified to obtain salvation by faith 
alone. Whitefield held similar views. The 
reactionists were led by Jonathan EKd- 
wards, the eminent metaphysician. <A 
wonderful and widespread “revival” en- 
sued, in which many extravagances ap- 
peared—outcries, contortions of the face 
and limbs, ete.—which many regarded as 
the visible evidences of the workings of 
divine grace. The revivalists, like most 
earnest reformers, were aggressive and 
censorious, lashing without mercy men in 
high places in the Church. They preached 
and exhorted wherever they pleased, with- 
out the leave of ministers of the parishes, 
and some of the latter were alarmed at 
this invasion of their vested rights. The 
Congregational establishment of New Eng- 
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land was shaken by a violent internal con- 
troversy between the revivalists, who were 
called ‘‘ New Lights,” and the friends of 
the old order of things. There was wide- 
spread disorder, uncharitableness, and in- 
decorum resulting from the labors of the 
“New Lights,’ and some of the leading 
clergymen condemned the movement in 
unsparing terms; while fifty-nine minis- 
ters in Massachusetts alone expressed 
their satisfaction at ““the happy and re- 
markable revival of religion in many parts 
of the land through an uncommon divine 
influence.” 

The controversy raged with special 
violence in Connecticut, and a law was en- 
acted in 1742 to restrain the revivalists, 
which provided that any settled minister 
in that colony who should preach in any 
parish without express invitation should 
lose all legal right to recover his salary 
in his own parish; and if any came from 
other colonies they were to be arrested as 
“vaerants.” After a violent controversy 
of nine or ten years the law was omitted 
in a new edition of the laws of Connecti- 
cut, though not repealed. This was the 
beginning of organized revivals of re- 
ligion, which have prevailed ever since. 
Among its fruits were vigorous 
attempts at the conversion of the 
Indians. David Brainerd, one of 


The revivalists put forth the notion of 
individual salvation, leaving politics to 
worldly men or the providence of God, and 
making prominent the idea not to save the 
commonwealth, but themselves. It was 2 
quiet but effectual separation of Church 
and State. Thenceforth theology held very 
little prominence in the jurisprudence of 
the colonies. See New ENGLAND THEOL- 
OGY; WHITEFIELD, GEORGE. 

New London. On Sept. 6, 1781, Bene- 
dict Arnold, with Colonel Eyre, of the 
British army, led a motley force of British 
and German regulars and American Tories 
to destroy New London, Conn. The object 
of this raid on the New England coast was 
to call back the troops under Washington, 
then on their campaign against Cornwal- 
lis in Virginia. The invaders landed below 
New London, and, first applying the torch 
to stores on the wharves, finally laid al- 
most the whole town in ashes, with several 
vessels. Fifteen vessels, with effects of 
the fleeing inhabitants, escaped up the 
river. The property destroyed was valued 
at $486,000. It is said that Arnold stood 


in the belfry of a church almost in sight 
of his birthplace and saw the burning of 
the town with the coolness of a Nero. 


the “New Lights,” expelled from 


Yale College for having spoken of 


a tutor as “destitute of religion,” 
devoted himself to this service, first 
among the Indians on the frontiers 
of Massachusetts and New York, 
and then among the Delawares of 
New Jersey. Edwards, who had 
been dismissed from his church at 
Northampton, became preacher to 
the Indians at Stockbridge; and 
Eleazar Wheelock, a “ New Light” 
minister at Lebanon, Conn., estab- 
lished in that town an Indian mis- 
sionary school. 

This great revival had a power- 
ful effect on the political aspect of 
the colonies by the almost total 
abandonment of the theocratic idea of a 
Christian commonwealth, in which every 
other interest must be made subservient to 
unity of faith and worship, the State be- 
ing held responsible to God for the salva- 
tion of the souls intrusted to its charge. 


i 


THE OLD COURT-HOUSE, NEW LONDON. 


After the war, a committee was appointed 
by the legislature of Connecticut to make 
an estimate of the value of property de- 
stroyed by the British on the coast of that 
State; and in 1793 the General Assembly 
eranted 500,000 acres of land lying within 
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the Western Reserve in Ohio for the bene- 
fit of the sufferers by these conflagrations. 
The region was called the Fire Lands. 

In June, 1813, Sir Thomas Hardy, with 
a small squadron, blockaded the harbor 
ot New London. It continued full twenty 
months, and was raised only by the proc- 


above it, almost 1,000 miles above New 
Orleans by the river channel, constituted 
the key to the navigation of the lower 
Mississippi, in the early part of the Civil 
War, and consequently were of great im- 
portance to the large commercial city tow- 
ards its mouth. To this place Confeder- 


NEW LONDON IN 1813. 


Jamation of peace early in 1815. The more 
aged inhabitants, who remembered Arnold’s 
incendiary visit in 1781, apprehended a 
repetition of the tragedies of that terrible 
day; but Sir Thomas was a humane man, 
and never permitted any unnecessary exe- 
cution of the atrocious orders of his su- 
periors to ravage the New England coasts. 
His successor, Admiral Hotham, was like 
him; and so much was the latter respect- 
ed, that, when peace came and the vil- 
lage of New London was illuminated and 
a ball held in the court-house, the admiral 
came on shore from his ship Superb, 
mingled freely with the people, and had 
a sort of public reception at the ball. 
Several other British officers were pres- 
ent, and the guests were received by Com- 
modore Decatur, whose vessels had been 
blockaded in the Thames. 

New Madrid, Stree or. New Madrid, 
on the Missouri side of the Mississippi, 
and Island Number Ten, about 10 miles 


ate General Polk transferred what he could 
of munitions of war when he evacuated 
Columbus. Gen. Jeff. M. Thompson was 
in command at Fort Madrid of a consider- 
able force and a strong fortification called 
Fort Thompson. When the garrison there 
was reinforced from Columbus, it was put 
under the command of General McCown. 
Against this post General Halleck de- 
spatched Gen. John Pope and a consider- 
able body of troops, chiefly from Ohio 
and Illinois. He departed from St. Louis 
(Feb. 22, 1862) on transports, and landed 
first at Commerce, Mo., and marched 
thence to New Madrid, encountering a 


small force under General Thompson 
on the way, and capturing from him 
three pieces of artillery. He reached 


the vicinity of New Madrid on March 
3, found the post strongly garrisoned, 
and a flotilla under Carr. Grorcr N. Hor- 
LINS (qg. v.) in the river. He encamp- 
ed out of reach of the great guns, and 
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sent to Cairo for heavy cannon. When 
these arrived there were 9,000 infantry, 
besides artillery, within the works at New 
Madrid, and three gunboats added to the 
flotilla. On the morning after the arrival 
of his four siege-guns Pope had them in 
position, and opened fire on the works 
and the flotilla. These were vigorously 
replied to, and a fierce artillery duel was 
kept up throughout the day, the Nationals 
at the same time extending their trenches 
so as to reach the river-bank that night. 
At the same time General Paine was as- 
sailing the Confederates on their right 
flank. Their pickets were driven in, and 
that night the Confederate forces at New 
Madrid, on land and water, were in a 
perilous position. Their commanders per- 
ceived this, and at about midnight, dur- 
ing a furious thunder-storm, they stealthily 
evacuated the post and fled to Island 
Number Ten, leaving everything behind 
them. Their suppers and lighted candles 
were in their tents. The original inhab- 
itants had also fled, and the houses had 
evidently been plundered by the Confeder- 
ate occupants. The loss of the Confeder- 
ates in this siege is not known; that of the 
Nationalswas fifty-one killed and wounded. 

New Mexico, TERRITORY OF, was among 
the earlier of the interior portions of 
North America visited by the Spaniards. 
Those adventurous spirits explored por- 
tions of it about 100 years before the Pil- 
grims landed on the shores of New Eng- 


land. CARnzA DE VACA (q. v.) with the 
remnant of Narvaez’s expedition, pene- 
trated New Mexico before 1537, and made 
a report of the country to the viceroy of 
Mexico. In 1539 Marco de Nica visited 
the country, and so did Coronapo (q. v.) 
the next year, and a glowing account 
of it was given by Castaneda, the his- 
torian of the expedition. Others followed, 
and about 1581 Augustin Ruyz, a Fran- 
ciscan missionary, entered the country and 
was killed by the natives. Don Antonio 
Espejo, with a force, went there soon af- 
terwards (1595-99) to protect missions, 
and the viceroy of Mexico sent his repre- 
sentative to take formal possession of the 
country in the name of Spain, and to es- 
tablish missions, settlements, and forts 
there. The pueblo, or village, Indians 
were readily made converts by the mis- 
sionaries. Many successful stations were 
established, and mines were opened and 
worked, but the enslavement of the Ind- 
ians by the Spaniards caused discontent 
and insecurity. Finally the Indians 
drove out their oppressors (1680), and 
recovered the whole country as far south 
as El Paso del Norte. The Spaniards 
yegained possession of the country in 
1698, and the province remained a part 
of Mexico until 1846, when its capital 
(Santa Fé) was captured by United 
States troops under GEN. STEPHEN W. 
KEARNY (q. v.), Who soon conquered the 
whole territory. In 1848 New Mexico 
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was ceded to the United States by trea- 
ty; and by act of Congress, Sept. 9, 1850, 
a territorial government was organized 
there. The region south of the Gila was 
obtained by purchase in 1853, and was 
annexed to New Mexico by Congress, Aug. 
4, 1854. The territory then contained the 
whole of Arizona and a portion of Col- 
orado and Nevada. Attempts have been 
made to create New Mexico a State, but 
without success. Its capital is Santa Ié on 
the Santa Fé River, about 20 miles above 
its confluence with the Rio Grande, popula- 
tion in 1890, 153,593, in 1900, 195,310. 

Secretary Floyd sent Colonel Loring, of 
North Carolina, and Colonel Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, into New Mexico, about a 
year before the Civil War broke out, to 
influence the patriotism of the 1,200 Unit- 
ed States troops stationed there. They 
did not succeed; and, exciting the indig- 
nation of these troops by their proposi- 
tions, they were compelled to flee from 
their wrath in July, 1861. At Fort Fill- 
more, near the Texas border, they found 
the officers in sympathy with them. Maj. 
Isaac Lynde, of Vermont, their command- 
er, professed to be loyal, but in July, while 
leading about 500 of his troops towards 
the village of Mesilla, he fell in with a 
few Texan Confederates, and, after a light 
skirmish, fell back to the fort. He was 
ordered by his superiors to take his com- 
mand to Albuquerque. His soldiers were 
allowed to drink whiskey freely gn the 
way, and when they had gone 10 miles on 
the road a large portion of them were in- 
toxicated. Then, as if by previous ar- 
rangement, a large force of Texans ap- 
peared. The sober soldiers wanted to 
fight, but Lynde, either treacherously or 
through cowardice, ordered them to sur- 
render. His commissary, Captain Plum- 
mer, handed over to the leader of the Con- 
federates $17,000 in government drafts. 
Thus, at one sweep, nearly one-half of 
the government troops of New Mexico 
were lost to its service. 

Late in 1861, Gen. Epwarp R. 8S. Cansy 
(q. v.) was appointed to the command of 
the military department of New Mexico. 
Civil war was then kindling in that region. 
Around him the loyal people of the Ter- 
ritory gathered; and his regular troops, 
New Mexican levies, and volunteers gave 
him sufficient force to meet any Confed- 


erates which might be sent against him. 
He fought them at Valverde, and was dis- 
comfited; but there were soon such ac- 
cessions to his ranks that he drove the 
Confederates over the mountains into 
Texas. See CABEZA DE VACA (The Jour- 
ney through New Meaico); UNITED 
Srates, New Mexico, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS. 


[A list of the governors ruling in New Mexico previous 
to 1846, with notes, may be found in Historical Sketches 
of New Mexico, by L. Bradford Prince. A list of names 
only, in The Annual Statistician and Economist, L. P. 
McCarty, 1889, and elsewhere. ] 


GOVERNORS. 
assumes office Aug, 22, 1846 


MILITARY 
Gen. Stephen W. Kearny... 


Charles Bent. nace c<<=se4 appointed Sept. 22, ‘ ° 
Donaciano Vigil........... acting Jan. 19, 1847 
Lieut,-Col. J. M.Washington appointed ........ 1848 
Maj. John Munroe......... OO") iereneee 1849 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 

James S. Calhoun......... assumes office March 3, 1851 
Coll He Ves Summers cn sss-5-6 aching ~~ Saker 1852 
JOH. GLreiners ais c'cicteie sia AC = acenmewrne rs 

William Carr Lane......... appointed ........ ie 

William S, Messervy....... acting 4 months........ 1853 
David Meriwether......... Appointed) oo<kucen eS 

We He. Dawisioeer sce ae acting |» .s.2sne 1857 
Abraham Rencher......... appointed <2. ..=<. ss 

Henry Connelivia....-- <6 ieee eae 1861 
IW Hi PAD Wraremrem eteiecine acting —~ Ssaeeene 1865 
Robert B. Mitchell......... appointed ......<< 1866 
Williaa WA. PMG wis asic eres) ate SD ieee 1869 
Marsh Giddings. ......s. <« Si eee 1871 
William G. Ritch.......... acting = S s.crewne 1875 
Samuel B. Axtell. iccceaes appointed. <..<..05 ss 

He wis Wallacen.-.cceesmcas % 1878 
Lionel A. Sheldon......... OD Bearers 1881 
Edmund G. Ross........... OS iaaieaenee 1885 
L. Bradford Prince........ eB sSa6c-: 1889 
William T. Thornton....... SS | eee 1893 
Misuel A. Otero. ..5 025.000 eee 1897 


New Netherland. To the Binnenhof, 
at The Hague, repaired deputies from the 
Amsterdam company of merchants and 
traders to have an audience with the 
States-General of Holland, to solicit a 


SEAL OF NEW NETHERLAND, 
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charter for the region in America which 
the discoveries of Henry Hudson had re- 
vealed to the world. That was in 1614. 
They sent twelve “ high and mighty lords,” 
among them the noble John of Barneveld. 
The deputies spread a map before them, 
told them of the adventures of their agents 
in the region of the Hudson River, the 
heavy expenses they had incurred, and the 
risks they ran without some legal power 
to act in defence. Their prayer was heard, 


longed to the English, because it had been 
discovered by a subject of England, Hud- 
son. Van Twiller ordered the Orange flag 
to be raised over Fort Amsterdam as the 
best defiance of the intruder. Helkins as 
promptly ran up the English flag above 
his vessel (the William), weighed anchor, 
and sailed up the river. This audacity 
enraged Van Twiller. He gathered the 
people, opened a barrel of wine, drank 
glassful after glassful, and cried, “ You 


STATE-HOUSE IN NEW YORK, 


and a charter, bearing date Oct. 11, 1614, 
was granted, in which the country was 
named New Netherland. This was before 
the incorporation of the Dutch West India 
Company. In 1623, New Netherland was 
made a province or county of Holland, 
and the States-General granted it the 
armorial distinction of a count. The seal 
of New Netherland bore as a device a 
shield with the figure of a beaver in the 
centre of it, surmounted by the coronet 
of a count, and encircled by the words, 
“ Sigillum Novi Belgii.” 

While Wouter Van Twiller was governor 
of New Netherland, Jacob Helkins, the 
Dutch West India Company’s former com- 
mandant at Fort Orange, entered the 
mouth of the Hudson in an English vessel 
(April 18, 1633), and avowed his deter- 
mination to ascend the river and trade 
with the Indians. He was in the English 
service, and claimed that the country be- 


who love the Prince of Orange and me do 
this, and assist me in repelling the insult 
committed by that Englishman.” Hav- 
ing thus unburdened his soul, the governor 
retired within the fort. Later in the day 
the energetic De Vries dined with the gov- 
ernor, and reproved him for his show of 
impotence. After a few days of hesitation, 
some small craft with some soldiers were 
sent after Helkins, and after the lapse of 
about a month the William was expelled 
from the harbor. 

The Dutch early took measures to en- 
courage emigration to New Netherland. 
By a new “ Charter of Privileges and Ex- 
emptions,”’ adopted July 17, 1640, patroon- 
ships were limited, for the future, to 4 
miles of frontage on navigable waters, 
with a depth of 8 miles; and every person 
transporting himself and five others to 
the colony was allowed 200 acres of land; 
and such villages and towns as might be 
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formed were to have magistrates of their 
own choosing. A proclamation was issued 
offering free-trade to New Netherland (in 
the ships of the West India Company) 
and transportation thither to all who wish- 
ed to go; and emigrants were offered lands, 
houses, cattle, and farming tools at a very 
moderate annual rent, and a supply of 
clothes and provisions on credit. At that 
time, of the ten large patroonships origi- 
nally established, only Rensselaerswick re- 
mained. Immigrants, composed chiefly of 
persecuted persons or indentured servants 
who had served out their time, flocked into 
New Netherland, where they might enjoy 
freedom such as existed in Holland. They 
came from New England and Virginia, 
and very soon there was a considerable 
English element in society in New Nether- 
land. 

The first address of the people of New 
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Netherland to the authorities in Holland 
was in October and November, 1643. The 
savage conduct of Gov. WILLIAM KIiEFT (q. 
v.) towards the surrounding Indians had 
brought the Dutch colony into great dis- 
tress because of the hostilities of the bar- 
barians. Kieft, in the extremity of per- 
plexity, had called the people together 
to consult upon the crisis, and begged 
them to choose a new popular council. 
They chose eight energetic citizens, who 
seized the reins of government and pre- 
pared for defence. On Oct. 24 they ad- 
dressed to the College of XIX. at Am- 
sterdam, and on Noy. 3, to the States- 
General, statements of the sad condition of 
the colony caused by Kieft’s bad conduct. 
Two letters were also sent directly by 
citizens of New Amsterdam, written in 
simple but eloquent language. In these 
letters the Eight Men drew a pitiable pict- 
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MAP OF NEW NETHERLAND, WITH A VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM (NOW NEW YORK), A.D, 1656, 
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ure of their sufferings—women and chil- 
dren starving; their homes destroyed; the 
people skulking around the fort at Man- 
hattan, where they were “not one hour 
safe.’ They prayed for assistance to save 
them from “ the cruel heathens.” The win- 
ter that followed was a terrible one in 
New Netherland. A second appeal from 
the Council of Hight Men at Manhattan 
to the College of XIX., in October, 1644, 
reached that body while it was consider- 
ing the first address. The second gave 
a bolder and more definite statement of 
the grievances of the colonists, and more 
specific charges against the governor, to 
whose acts all their troubles were attrib- 
uted. They asked for his recall. The 
States-General had already peremptorily 
ordered the West Indian Company to take 
measures to relieve the people, but the 
corporation was bankrupt and powerless. 
The immediate purpose of the Hight Men 
was gained, for Kieft was ordered to Hol- 
land, and Lubbertus Van Dincklagen, the 
former sheriff, was appointed provisional 
governor, until the commission of Peter 
Stuyvesant was issued in May, 1645. 
Uneas, the Mohegan sachem, always bent 
on mischief, spread a report, in the spring 
of 1653, that Ninegret, a Niantic sachem, 
unele of Miantonomoh, had visited New 
Amsterdam during the preceding winter, 
and had arranged with the Dutch goy- 
ernor (Stuyvesant) a plot for a general 
insurrection of the natives and the mur- 
der of the New England settlers. The 
story caused such alarm (England had 
just declared war against Holland) that 
the commissioners of the New England 
confederacy assembled in special session 
at Boston in May. They sent messengers 
to Ninegret and Pessacus to inquire into 
the matter, and envoys and a letter to 
Governor Stuyvesant. They also ordered 
500 men to be raised, to be ready in case 
“God called the colonists to war.” The 
sachems totally denied any knowledge 
of such a plot, and Stuyvesant indignant- 
ly repelled even a suspicion, and sent 
back a declaration of the grievances of 
the Dutch. These denials were rebutted 
by the testimony of English and Indian 
malcontents in New Amsterdam. On the 
report of the envoys, the commissioners at 
Boston determined on war; but the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts desired the 


opinions of the clergy. The latter thought 
they saw plain evidence of “an execrable 
plot tending to the destruction of many 
dear saints of God,” but were opposed to 
going to war. Other ministers urged war, 
and so did a majority of the commission- 
ers, but the General Court denied the 
power to make “ offensive war” without 
unanimous consent. Meanwhile Connecti- 
cut and New Haven, bent on war, united 
in a solicitation to Cromwell to fit out 
an expedition to conquer New Netherland, 
and the towns of Stamford and Fairfield, 
on the Dutch frontier, attempted to raise 
volunteers to make war against the Dutch 
on their own account. At another meeting 
(September, 1653) the commissioners, be- 
lieving they were “ called by God to make 
present war on Ninegret,” ordered 250 men 
to be raised for that purpose. The Massa- 
chusetts court again interfered, and pre- 
vented war. Cromwell, however, sent 
three ships and a few troops to attack 
New Netherland, but before they reached 
America the war with Holland was over, 
and the expedition, under John Leverett 
and Robert Sedgwick, proceeded to capture 
AcapIA (q. v.) from La Tour, who laid 
claim to it because of a grant made to 
his father by Sir William Alexander. 

Late in August, 1664, a land and naval 
armament, commanded by Col. Richard 
Nicolls, anchored in New Utrecht Bay, 
just inside of the present Coney Island. 
There Nicolls was joined by Governor 
Winthrop, of Connecticut, several mag- 
istrates of that colony, and two leading 
men from Boston. Governor Stuyvesant 
was at Fort Orange (Albany) when news 
of this armament reached him. He hast- 
ened back to New Amsterdam, and on 
Aug. 30, Nicolls sent to the governor a 
summons to surrender the fort and city. 
He also sent a proclamation to the cit- 
izens, promising perfect security of person 
and property to all who should quietly 
submit to English rule. Stuyvesant as- 
sembled his council and the magistrates 
at the fort for consultation. The people, 
smarting under Stuyvesant’s iron rule, 
panted for English liberty, and were luke- 
warm, to say the least. The council and 
magistrates favored submission without 
resistance. The governor, true to his 
superiors and his convictions of duty, 
would not listen to such a proposition, 
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STUYVESANT TEARING UP THE LETTER DEMANDING THE SURRENDER OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 


nor allow the people to see Nicoll’s proc- 
lamation. Two days afterwards the mag- 
istrates explained to the people the situa- 
tion of affairs. They demanded a sight of 
the proclamation; it was refused. They 
were on the verge of open insurrection, 
when Governor Winthrop, with whom 
Stuyvesant was on friendly terms, came 
from Nicolls with a letter demanding a 
surrender. The two governors met at the 
gate of the fort. On reading the letter, 
Stuyvesant promptly refused. He read 


the letter to his council and the assembled 
magistrates. ‘ Read it to the people and 
get their mind,” they said. The governor 
stoutly refused; his council and _ the 
magistrates as stoutly insisted that he 
should do so, when the enraged governor, 
who had fairly earned the title of “ Peter 
the Headstrong,’ in a towering passion, 
tore the letter in pieces. Hearing of this, 
a large number of the people hastened to 
the state-house, and sent in a deputation 
to demand the letter. Stuyvesant stormed. 
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The deputies were inflexible, and a fair 
copy was made from the pieces and read 
to the inhabitants. The population of 
New Amsterdam did not exceed 1,500 
souls, and not more than 200 were capable 
of bearing arms. Nicolls sent another 
message to the governor, saying, “I shall 
come for your answer to-morrow with 
ships and soldiers.’ Stuyvesant was un- 
moved. And when men, women, and chil- 
dren, and even his beloved son, Balthazar, 
entreated him to surrender, that the lives 
and property of the citizens might be 
spared, he said, “I had much rather be 
carried out dead.” At length, when mag- 


istrates, clergy, and the principal citizens 
entreated him, the proud soldier consented 
On Monday morning, Sept. 


to capitulate. 


8 (N. 8.), he led his troops from the fort 
to a ship on which they were embarked for 
Holland; and an hour afterwards the 
royal flag of England was floating over 
Fort Amsterdam, the name of which was 
changed to Fort James, in honor of the 
Duke of York. The remainder of New 
Netherland soon passed into the possession 
of the Hnelish. 

Charles II. granted the province of 
New Netherland to his brother James, 
Duke of York, without competent au- 
thority, and, having the power, the duke 
took possession by an armed force in 1664, 
and ruled it by governors appointed by 
himself. The name of the province was 
changed to New York. In 1673, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch were again at war. A 
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Dutch squadron, after capturing many 
English trading vessels returning from 
Virginia, appeared before New York. The 
governor, Francis Lovelace, was absent 
in Connecticut, and Col. John Manning 
was in command of the renamed Fort 
James. English despotism had weakened 
the allegiance of the inhabitants of the 
city, who were mostly Dutch, and who 
found that their expectations of enjoying 
“English liberty” were not gratified. 
When they demanded of the governor more 
liberty and less taxation, he had unwisely 
declared, in a passion, that they should 
have “liberty for no thought but how to 
pay their taxes.” This was resented; and 
when the Dutch squadron came (July 
30, 1673), nearly all the Hollanders in 
the city regarded their countrymen as 
liberators. The city was virtually re- 
conquered when the summons to surrender 
was made. When Manning beat the drums 
for volunteers to defend the town, few 
came, and those not as friends, for they 
spiked the cannon in front of the state- 
house. Manning sent a messenger for 
Lovelace; and when the Dutch ships came 
up and fired broadsides upon the fort, he 
returned the fire, and shot the enemy’s 
flag-ship “through and through.” Then 
600 soldiers landed on the shores of the 
Hudson above the town, where they were 
joined by 400 Dutch citizens in arms, who 
encouraged them to storm the fort. They 
were marching down Broadway for that 
purpose, when they were met by a mes- 
senger from Manning with a proposition 
to surrender it if his troops might be al- 
lowed to march out with the honors of 
war. The proposition was accepted. The 
English garrison marched out and the 
Dutch troops marched in. The flag 
of the Dutch republic waved over Fort 
James, which was now renamed Fort Will- 
iam Hendrick, and the city was called 
New Orange, both in honor of William, 
Prince of Orange. The province was 
again called New Netherland. 

For many years there were sharp dis- 
putes between New Netherland and its 
colonial neighbors concerning boundary 
lines. On Sept. 19, 1650, Governor Stuy- 
vesant arrived at Hartford, and demand- 
ed of the commissioner of the Connecti- 
cut colony a full surrender of the lands 
on the Connecticut River. After a con- 


sultation for several days, it was agreed 
to leave the matter to arbitrators. The 
commissioner chose Simon Bradstreet, of 
Massachusetts, and Thomas Prince, of 
Plymouth; Stuyvesant chose Thomas Wil- 
lett and George Baxter, both English- 
men. It was agreed that on Long Isl- 
and a line should be drawn from the west- 
ernmost part of Oyster Bay straight 
to the sea; the easterly part to belong 
to the English, the remainder to the 
Dutch. On the mainland a line should 
begin at the west side of Greenwich Bay, 
about 4 miles from Stamford, and run 
northerly 20 miles; and beyond that dis- 
tance, as it should be agreed by the two 
governments of the Dutch and New Haven, 
provided that line should not come within 
10 miles of the Hudson River. It was 
also agreed that the Dutch should not 
build a house within 6 miles of the divid- 
ing line. In 1659 a deputation arrived at 
New Amsterdam from Maryland to pre- 
sent the claim of Lord Baltimore to the 
whole territory of the South River, or 
Delaware, to lat. 40° N. The Dutch re- 
sorted to negotiation instead of a hope- 
less open resistance by arms, though the 
courageous Stuyvesant was disposed to 
do so. After much discussion the Balti- 
more patent was shown to the commission- 
ers, in which was a clause limiting the 
proprietor’s grant to lands hitherto un- 
cultivated and inhabited only by Indians. 
The Dutch commissioners rested their 
case on this clause. They argued that 
the South River region was distinctly ex- 
cluded from Lord Baltimore’s patent by 
its own terms, inasmuch as when the 
grant was made that country had been 
purchased of the Indians by the Dutch 
some time before. The argument was 
unanswerable. Here the controversy about 
jurisdiction ceased, but the matter was 
never adjusted between the Dutch and 
English. 

On the surrender of New Netherland 
to the English (1664) and the change 
of its name to New York, the commission- 
ers to whom the conquest of the Dutch 
province and the settlement of troubles 
in New England had been intrusted, pro- 
ceeded to define the boundary between 
the colonies of New York and Connecti- 
cut. It was decided that the boundary 
should be 20 miles east of the Hudson 
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River and run parallel to it. It was de- 
termined that the line should run N.N.W. 
from tide-water on the Mamaroneck to 
the southern limits of Massachusetts; but 
it was found that this line would cross 
the Hudson in the Highlands and not run 
parallel with it— 
certainly not 20 
miles east of it. 
The commissioners 
reversed their de- 
cision, and_ the 


General Assembly; that every freeholder 
and freeman should be allowed to vote for 
representatives without restraint; that no 
freeman should suffer but by judgment of 
his peers; that all trials should be by a 
jury of twelve men; that no tax should 
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appointed. It was 
finally agreed to 
allow New York 


the whole of Long 
Island and all the 
islands in the 
Sound to within a 
few rods of. the 
Connecticut shore, 
and Connecticut to 
extend her boun- 
daries west along 
the Sound to a 
point within about 
15 miles of the Hudson, the strip ex- 
tending an average of about 8 miles 
north of the Sound; New York to re- 
ceive a compensation in the north by the 
surrender of a narrow tract of 61,- 
440 acres, called “The Oblong,’ by Con- 
necticut. The lines were established in 
1731; but the exact line remaining a 
subject of dispute, commissioners were ap- 
pointed in 1856 to fix it, but they failed 
to agree. 

In 1683, when Thomas Dongan was 
made governor, the people asked for more 
political privileges, and the duke instruct- 
ed him to call a representative assembly. 
It met in the fort at New York on Oct. 
17, 1683, and sat three weeks, passing 
fourteen acts, all of which were approved 
by the governor. The first act wag en- 
titled “The Charter of Liberties and 
Franchises granted by his Royal Highness 
to the Inhabitants of New York and its 
Dependencies.” The duke approved the 
act. It declared that supreme legislative 
power should forever be and reside in the 
governor, council, and people, met in 
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be assessed, on any pretence whatever, but 
by the consent of the Assembly; that no 
seaman or soldier should be quartered on 
the inhabitants against their will; that 
no martial law should exist; and that no 
person possessing faith in God by Jesus 
Christ should at any time be anywise dis- 
quieted or questioned for any difference 
of opinion. Two years afterwards the 
duke succeeded to the throne as James II., 
when he at once struck a severe blow at 
this fabric of liberty. James as king 
broke the promises of James as duke. He 
had become an avowed Roman Catholic, 
and determined to fill all offices in his 
realm with men of that creed. He levied 
direct taxes on New York without the 
consent of the people, forbade the intro- 
duction of printing, and otherwise estab- 
lished tyranny (see DonGAn, THOMAS). 
He refused to confirm the charter of 1683, 
but he dared not attempt to suppress the 
General Assembly, the first truly repre- 
sentative government established in New 
York. See New York; New York, STATE 
OF. 
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New Orleans. Governor Bienville pre- 
pared to found a town on the lower Mis- 
sissippi in 1718, and sent a party of con- 
victs to clear up a swamp on the site of 
the present city of New Orleans. When 
Charlevoix visited the spot in 1722, the 
germ of the city consisted of a large wood- 
en warehouse, a shed for a church, two 
or three ordinary houses, and a quantity 
of huts built without order. But Bien- 
ville believed that it would one day be- 
come, “perhaps, too, at no distant day, 
an opulent city, the metropolis of a great 
and rich colony,’ and removed the seat 
of government from Biloxi to New Or- 
leans. Law’s settlers in Arkansas (see 
Law, Jonn), finding themselves abandon- 
ed, went down to New Orleans and re- 
ceived allotments on both sides of the 
river, settled on cottage farms, and raised 
vegetables for the supply of the town and 
soldiers. Thus the rich tract near New 
Orleans became known as the ‘“ German 
Coast.” 

After Spain had acquired possession of 
Louisiana by treaty with France (1763), 
the Spanish cabinet determined that Lou- 
isiana must be retained as a part of the 
Spanish dominions, and as a granary for 


of the vast Mexican domain to consider 
their total want of commerce, the extor- 
tions of their governors, and the few of- 
fices they were permitted to fill; and thus 
still more hatred of Spanish rule would 
be engendered and the Mexicans encour- 
aged to throw it off. In view of the ap- 
parent danger of trouble with, if not ab- 
solute loss of, her colonies by Spain, the 
minister (D’Aranda) advised the King to 
reduce the colony of Louisiana from its 
attitude of independence to submission. 
The King accepted the advice, and, with 
foolish pride, said, “ The world must see 
that I, unaided, can crush the audacity 
of sedition.” He despatched an officer 
(Alexander O’Reilly) in great haste to 
Cuba, with orders to extirpate republican- 
ism at New Orleans. At the close of 
July, 1769, O’Reilly appeared at the Ba- 
lize with a strong force. With preten- 
sions of friendship, promises that the peo- 
ple of New Orleans would not be harmed 
were made and received with faith. On 
Aug. 8 the Spanish squadron, of twenty- 
four vessels, bearing 3,000 troops, anchor- 
ed in front of New Orleans, and the place 
was taken possession of in the name of 
the Spanish monarch. With feigned 
kindness of intentions, the 
treacherous O’Reilly invited 
the people’s representatives 
and many of the leading in- 
habitants to his house (Aug. 
21), and the former were 
invited to pass into his pri- 
vate apartments, where they 
were arrested. “ You are 
charged with being the 
chiefs of this revolt,’ said 
O’Reilly; “I arrest you in 
the name of his Catholic 
Majesty.” Provisional de- 
crees settled the government, 
and on the 26th the inhabi- 
tants were compelled to take 
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Havana and Porto Rico. It was also de- 
termined that Louisiana as a_ republic 
would soon rival Spain in wealth and 
property; be independent of European 
powers; contrast strongly with other 
Spanish provinces; cause the inhabitants 


the oath of allegiance to the 
King of Spain. Twelve of 
the representatives were se- 
lected as victims. They were 
among the richest and most influential 
citizens of Louisiana. Their estates were 
confiscated for the benefit of the offi- 
cers who tried them. Six of them were_ 
sentenced for six or ten years, or for 
life, and five of them — Lafreniére, his 
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young son-in-law Noyan, Caresse, Mar- 
quis, and Joseph Milhet — were sentenced 
to be hanged, but, for want of such 
an executioner, were shot on Oct. 25, 
1769. Villeré, one of the twelve, did not 
survive the day of his arrest, and his 
name was declared infamous. “The in- 
sult done to the King’s dignity and au- 
thority in the province is repaired,” re- 
ported O'Reilly; “the example now given 
can never be effaced.” So perished the 
first republie established in America. 

In the War of 1812-15.—In 1814, when 
the British had captured the American 
fiotilla on Lake Borgne, there seemed to 


body seemed unwilling or unable to com- 
prehend the gravity of the situation, while 
the governor (Claiborne) was all alive 
with patriotic zeal. Hven the muskets 
on hand in the city would have been 
useless but for a timely supply of flints 
furnished by JEAN LAFITTE (q. v.), the 
Baratarian pirate. The legislature passed 
an act suspending for four months the 
payment of all bills and notes; but they 
hesitated to suspend the habeas corpus 
act; when Jackson, under whose com- 
mand Governor Claiborne had placed him- 
self, took the responsibility of declaring 
martial law, and also took such ener- 
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OHALMETTE’S PLANTATION. 


be no obstacle to the seizure of the city 
of New Orleans. Troops for its defence 
were few, and arms fewer still. Some 
months before, Jackson had called for 
a supply of arms for the Southwest from 
the arsenal at Pittsburg, but from an un- 
willingness to pay the freight demanded 
by the only steamboat then navigating 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, these 
means of defence had been shipped in 
keel-boats, and did not arrive until after 
the fate of the city had been decided. 
Jackson put forth amazing energy. He 
called for Tennessee and Kentucky volun- 
teers, and urged the legislature of Louisi- 
ana to work energetically with him. That 


getic measures, in defiance of the legislat- 
ure, that the city was saved from capture 
and pillage. This act gave great offence 
to the civil power (see JAcKSON, AN- 
pRew). A rumor was set afloat that Jack- 
son, rather than surrender the city to the 
British, intended to lay it in ashes and 
retire up the river. This rumor caused 
movements on the part of the legislature 
and some of the leading citizens that made 
Jackson believe that body might intend, 
to save the city, to offer a premature ca- 
pitulation. Jackson directed Claiborne, 
in such a case, to arrest the members 
of the legislature. The governor misin- 
terpreted the order, and, without waiting 
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to know whether suspicions of its inten- 
tions were well founded, he placed a 
military guard at the door of the legis- 
lative hall and broke up the session. 


her, and she blew up. The schooner Lou- 
isiana, Lieutenant Thompson, had come 
down from the city to aid her, and was 
in great peril. 


She was the only armed 
vessel belonging 
to the Americans 


in the vicinity of 


New Orleans. By 


great exertions 


she was placed 


at a safe distance 


from the fire of 


the British. 
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Jackson’s Vietory in 1814-15.—The bat- 
tle at Villeré’s plantation (Dec. 23, 1814) 
dispirited the British invaders, and in 
this condition Lieut.-Gen. Edward Paken- 
ham, the “hero of Salamanca,” and one 
of Wellington’s veteran officers, found 
them on his arrival on Christmas Day, 
with reinforcements, to take chief com- 
mand. He was delighted to find under 
his command some of the best of Wel- 
lington’s troops that fought on the Span- 
ish Peninsula. He immediately prepared 
to effect the capture of New Orleans and 
the subjugation of Louisiana without de- 
lay. While Jackson was casting up in- 
trenchments along the line of Rodriguez’s 
Canal, from the Mississippi back to an 
impassable swamp 2 miles away, the Brit- 
ish were as busy too. They worked day 
and night in the erection of a heavy bat- 
tery that should command the armed 
schooner Oarolina, and on the morning 
of Dec. 27 they opened a heavy fire upon 
her from several 12 and 18 pounders. 
They also hurled shot at her, which set 
her on fire, when her crew abandoned 


Pakenham now 
issued orders for 
his whole army, 
8,000 strong, to 
move forward 
and storm the 
American in- 
trenchments. It 
was arranged in 
two columns— 
one command- 
ed by General 
Keane; the other 
by General Gibbs, 
a good soldier, 
who came with 
Pakenham, and 
was his second in command. Towards 
evening (Dec. 27) they moved forward, 
and encamped on the plantations of Bien- 
venu and Chalmette, within a few hundred 
yards of Jackson’s intrenchments. Then 
they began the construction of batteries 
near the river, but were continually an- 
noyed by Hinds’s troopers and other active 
Americans by quick and sharp attacks on 
their flank and rear. 

Jackson was aware of the arrival of 
Pakenham, and expected vigorous war- 
fare from him. He prepared accordingly. 
His headquarters were at the chateau of 
M. Macarté, a wealthy creole, from the 
baleony of which, with his field-glass, he 
could survey the whole of the operations 
of his own and the British army. From 
that mansion he sent numerous and im- 
portant orders on that night. He had 
caused Chalmette’s buildings to be blown 
up on the approach of the invaders, that 
the sweep of his own artillery might not 
be impeded, and he had ealled to the 
line some Louisiana militia from the rear. 
He had also planted some heavy guns, and 
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before the dawn of the 28th he had 4,000 
men and twenty pieces of artillery to re- 
ceive Pakenham, while the Lowisiana was 
prepared to greet him with her heavy can- 
non. As soon as a light fog had disap- 
peared on the morning of the 28th, the 
British approached in two columns. Just 
then a band of rough men—Baratarians 
—came down from the city, and were 
placed by Jackson in command of one of 
the 24-pounders. As a solid column under 
General Keane drew near, they were met 
by a terrible fire of musketry, but they 
bravely advanced until checked by the 
sudden opening of Jackson’s heavy guns 
and the batteries of the Lowisiana. At 
the same time the British rocketeers were 
busy, but they did very little damage. 
Keane’s troops endured the tempest that 
was thinning their ranks for a while, when 
they fell back, running pell-mell to the 
shelter of the canal, where they stood 
waist-deep in mud and water. Their bat- 
teries were half destroyed and abandoned, 
and the shattered column was thoroughly 
repulsed and demoralized. 

Meanwhile, the other column, under 
Gibbs, was actively engaged on the British 
right. They were pressing General Car- 
roll and his Tennesseeans near the swamp 
very severely, when Gibbs, seeing the 
heavy pressure 
on Keane’s col- 


ed. The British lost about 150. Pakenham 
called a council of war, when it was re- 
solved to bring forward heavy siege-guns 
from the fleet before making another at- 
tempt to carry Jackson’s lines,’ for the 
experience of the 28th had given Paken- 
ham a test of the temper of his oppo- 
nents, At the same time Jackson was busy 
in strengthening his position at Rod- 
riguez’s Canal, over which not a British 
soldier had yet passed, excepting as a 
prisoner. He placed two 12 - pounders in 
battery on his left, near the swamp, in 
charge of Gen. Garrigue Flauzac, a French 
volunteer, and also a 6 and an 18 pounder 
under Colonel Perry. His intrenchments 
were extended into the swamp to prevent 
a flank movement. On the opposite side 
of the Mississippi there was a similar 
structure; and Commander Patterson, 
pleased with the effects of the guns of 
the Lowisiana from the same side, estab- 
lished a battery back of the levee, which 
he armed with heavy guns from the 
schooner. This battery commanded the 
front of Jackson’s lines by an enfilading 
fire, and soon compelled the British to 
fall back from Chalmette’s. The Tennes- 
see riflemen were conspicuously active in 
annoying the British sentinels by “ hunts,” 
as they called little expeditions. 


umn, ordered his 


troops to their 


assistance. When 


it gave way, Pak- 


enham ordered a 


general retreat, 


and he retired to 
his headquarters 
at Villeré’s, deep- 
ly mortified at 
this repulse by a 
handful of back- 
woodsmen, as he 
regarded  Jack- 
son’s army. In 
this engagement, 
preliminary to 
the great battle 
which soon after- 
wards ensued, 
the Americans 
lost nine killed 
and eight wound- 
VI.—2 0 
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The British contented themselves with 
casting up a strong redoubt near the 
swamp, from which they opened a vigorous 
fire on Jackson’s left (Dec. 31). That 
night the whole British army moved for- 
ward to within a few hundred yards of the 
American lines, and began throwing up 
intrenchments on which to place heavy 
siege-guns, which had arrived. By day- 
light they had erected three half-moon bat- 
teries within 600 yards of the American 
breastworks, right, centre, and left. Upon 
these they had mounted thirty pieces of 
heavy ordnance, manned by picked gun- 


atarians and the veteran Garrigue. The 
American artillery thundered all along the 
line. 

Pakenham was amazed. He could not 
conceive where the Americans got their 
guns and gunners. The conflict became 
terrible. Patterson fought the batteries 
on the levee from the opposite side of the 
river; and an attempt to turn the Ameri- 
can left at the swamp was successfully 
met by Coffee and his riflemen, and the 
assailants made to fly in terror. Towards 
noon the fire of the British slackened. 
Their half-moon batteries were crushed, 
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ners from the fleet. The works were hid- 
den by a thick fog on the morning of 
Jan. 1 (1815). When it lifted, the British 
opened a brisk fire, not doubting that in 
a few minutes the contemptible defences of 
the Americans would be scattered to the 
winds. The army was arrayed in battle 
order to rush forward and capture the 
works and their defenders. Every moment 
the cannonade and bombardment became 
heavier, and the rocketeers sent showers 
of fiery missiles upon the Americans. 
Meanwhile, Jackson had opened his heavy 
guns on his assailants. His cannonade 
was led off by the imperturbable Hum- 
phrey on the left, followed by the Bar- 


MANSION, 


the batteries on the levee were demolished, 
and the invaders ran helter-skelter to the 
ditch for protection. Under cover of the 
ensuing night, they crawled back to their 
camp, dragging with them a part of their 
cannon over the oozy ground. It was a 
bitter New Year’s Day for the British 
army. They had been without food or 
sleep for sixty hours. There was joy in 
the American camp. It was increased 
when Gen. John Adair announced that 
more than 2,000 drafted men from Ken- 
tucky, under Maj.-Gen. John Thomas, were 
near. They arrived at New Orleans on 
the morning of the 4th, and 700 of them 
were sent to the front under Adair. 
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Pakenham now conceived the hazardous 
plan of carrying Jackson’s lines by storm 
on both sides of the river. Those on the 
right bank were under the command of 
General Morgan. 

Jackson penetrated Pakenham’s design 
on the 6th, and he disposed his forces ac- 
cordingly. The New Orleans troops and 
a few others were placed on the right of 
the intrenchments, and fully two-thirds 
of the whole line was covered by the com- 
mands of Coffee and Carroll. The latter 
was reinforced on the 7th by 1,000 Ken- 
tuckians, under General Adair, and fifty 
marines. Coffee, with 500 men, held the 
extreme left of the line, where his men 
were compelled to sleep on floating logs 
lashed to the trees. Jackson’s whole force 
on the New Orleans side of the river was 
about 5,000 in number. Of these only 
2,200 were at the line, and only 800 of 
them were regulars, the rest mostly raw 
recruits commanded by young officers. His 
army was formed in two divisions—one, 
on the right, commanded by Colonel Ross; 
and the other, on the left, by Generals 
Carroll and Coffee. Another intrench- 
ment had been thrown up a mile and a 
half in the rear of the front, behind which 
the weaker of his forces were stationed. 
Jackson also established a third line at 
the lower edge of the city. 

General Morgan, on the opposite side of 
the river, had 800 men, all militia and in- 
differently armed. On the night of the 
7th, Pakenham sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thornton with a detachment to attack 
Morgan, and at dawn the British, under 
Pakenham, were seen advancing to at- 
tack Jackson’s lines. The heavy guns of 
one of Jackson’s batteries were opened 
upon it, and so a terrible battle was be- 
gun. The British line, stretching across 
the plain of Chalmette, was broken into 
companies, but steadily advanced, terribly 
smitten by a storm that came from the 
American batteries, which made fearful 
lanes through their ranks with round and 
grape shot. The right of the British, 
under Gibbs, had obliqued towards the 
swamp, and was thrown into some confu- 
sion by the guns of the Americans. This 
was heightened by the fact that there had 
been neglect in bringing forward fascines 
and scaling-ladders. His troops poured 
forward in solid column, covered in front 


by blazing rockets. Whole platoons were 
prostrated, when others instantly filled 
their places; and so, without pause or re- 
coil, they pushed towards the weaker left 
of Jackson’s line. By this time all the 
American batteries, including Patterson’s 
across the river, were in full play. 

Yet steadily on marched Wellington’s 
veterans, stepping firmly over the dead 
bodies of slain comrades, until they had 
reached a point within 200 yards of the 
American line, behind which, concealed 
from the view of the invaders, lay the 
Tennessee and Kentucky sharp-shooters, 
four ranks deep. Suddenly the clear voice 
of General Carroll rang out the word, 
“Fire!” His Tennesseeans instantly 
arose, and, taking sure aim, laid scores 
of the British soldiery on the ground by 
a terrific storm of bullets. That storm did 
not cease for a moment, for when the 
Tennesseeans had fired they fell back, and 
the Kentuckians took their places, and so 
the four ranks in turn participated in the 
conflict. At the same time, round, grape, 
and chain shot went crashing through the 
British line from the several batteries, and 
it began to waver, when a detachment 
brought up the fascines and scaling-lad- 
ders, and revived the hopes of the British. 
Pakenham was at the head of his troops. 
Addressing a few stirring words to the 
men he was leading forward, his bridle- 
arm was made powerless by a bullet, and 
his horse was shot dead under him. He 
instantly mounted another. Several of 
his officers fell one after another, and the 
line broke up into detachments, a greater 
part of them falling back to the shelter 
of the protecting swamp. They were ral- 
lied, and rushed forward to carry the 
works in front of Carroll and Coffee. 

At that moment, Keane, on the left, 
wheeled his column and pushed to the aid 
of the right, terribly enfiladed by the 
American batteries as they strode across 
the plain. Their presence encouraged 
the broken column on the right, and all 
rushed into the heart of the tempest from 
Carroll’s rifles, Gibbs on the right and 
Pakenham on their left. In a few min- 
utes the right arm of the latter was dis- 
abled by a bullet. Very soon, while 
shouting huzzas to his troops, there came 
a terrible storm of round and grape shot 
that scattered dead men all around him. 
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One of the balls passed through the gen- 
eral’s thigh, killing his horse under him. 
Pakenham was caught in the arms of his 
faithful aid, Captain McDougall. He was 
conveyed to the rear in a dying condition, 
and expired in the arms of McDougall 
under a live-oak-tree. General Gibbs was 
also mortally wounded, and died the next 
day. Keane, shot in the neck, was com- 
pelled to leave the field, and the command 
devolved on Major Wilkinson, the officer 
of highest grade in the saddle. His dis- 
comfited troops fell back, and the whole 
army fled in disorder. 

While these events were occurring on 
the right, nearly 1,000 men under the 
active Colonel Rennie had pushed rapidly, 
forward near the river in two columns, 
and, driving in the American pickets, took 
possession of the unfinished redoubt on 
Jackson’s extreme right. They did not 
hold it long. Patterson’s battery greatly 
annoyed Rennie’s column on its march. 
As he scaled the parapet of the redoubt, 
and had just exclaimed, “ Hurrah, boys, 
the day is ours!” he fell dead, pierced by 
a bullet from Beale’s rifles. When this 
column fell back in disorder, General Lam- 
bert, in command of the reserves, appeared 
just in time to cover the retreat of the 
battered and flying regiments, but not to 
retrieve the misfortunes of the day. From 
the first flight of British rockets in the 
morning to the close of the battle, the 
New Orleans Band, stationed near the 
centre of the American line, played inces- 
santly, cheering the troops with martial 
music. No music but the bugle inspired 
the British columns. Across the Missis- 
sippi, Thornton had eaptured the Ameri- 
can intrenchments after the cannon had 
been spiked and rolled into the river; 
also Patterson’s battery, the commander 
and his men, after spiking the guns, es- 
caping on board the Lowisiana. Then 
Thornton recrossed the river and joined 
the retiring army. 

In this terrible battle the British lost 
2.600 men, killed, wounded, and made pris- 
oners; while the Americans, sheltered by 
their breastworks, lost only eight killed 
and thirteen wounded. The history of 
human warfare presents no parallel to this 
disparity in loss. On the western side 
of the river the British had 100 killed 
and wounded; the Americans six. The 


next morning (Jan. 9, 1815) detachments 
from both armies were engaged in burying 
the dead on the plain. The Kentuckians 
carried to the British detachment the 
bodies of their slain comrades on the seal- 
ing-ladders they had brought. The bodies 
of the dead British officers were buried 
on Villeré’s plantation, not far from his 
mansion, and those of Pakenham and seyv- 
eral others were placed in casks of rum 
and sent to England. On Jan. 18 a gen- 
eral exchange of prisoners took place, and 
under cover of the next night General 
Lambert withdrew all the British from 
the Mississippi, and they soon made their 
way in open boats across Lake Borgne to 
their fleet, 60 miles distant, between Cat 
and Ship islands. Louisiana was saved. 
The news of the victory created intense 
joy throughout the country. State legis- 
latures and other bodies thanked Jackson 
and his brave men. A small medal was 
struck in commemoration of the event 
and circulated among the people. Con- 
gress voted the thanks of the nation to 
Jackson, and ordered a commemorative 
gold medal to be given to him. 

In the Civil War—The national gov- 
ernment resolved during the winter of 
1861-62 to repossess itself of Mobile, New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Galveston, and 
to attempt to acquire control of the lower 
Mississippi and Texas. The Department 
of the Gulf was created, which included 
all these points, and Gen. BengamiIn F. 
BUTLER (q. v.) was placed in command of 
it. It was proposed to send a competent 
land and naval force first to capture New 
Orleans. General McClellan did not think 
the plan feasible, for it would take 50,000 
men, and he was unwilling to spare a man 
from his army of more than 200,000 men 
lying around Washington. President 
Lincoln approved of the project, and Mr. 
Stanton said to General Butler, “ The man 
who takes New Orleans shall be made a 
lieutenant-general.” Butler called for 
troops. New England was alive with en- 
thusiasm, and furnished them, in addition 
to her thousands in the Army of the 
Potomac. He sailed from Fort Monroe, 
Feb. 25, 1862, with his wife, his staff, 
and 1,400 New England troops. Storms 
and delays made the passage long, and it 
was thirty days before he landed on dreary 
Ship Island (his place of destination), off 
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the coast of Mississippi, where there was 
an unfinished fort. The Confederates of 
that region had taken possession of that 
island and the fort in considerable force. 
During their occupation of it for about 
four months, they made it strong and 
available for defence. They constructed 
eleven bomb-proof casemates, a magazine, 
and barracks, mounted twenty heavy 
Dahlgren guns, and named it Fort Twiggs. 

When a rumor that a strong naval force 
Was approaching reached the island, the 
Confederate garrison abandoned the fort, 
burned the barracks, and with their ecan- 
non fled to the mainland. On the follow- 
ing day, a small force was landed from 
the National gunboat Massachusetts, and 
took possession of the place. They 
strengthened the fort by building two more 
casemates, adding Dahlgren and rifled 
cannon, and piling around its outer walls 
tiers of sand-bags six feet in depth. They 
gave to the fort the name of their vessel, 
and it became Fort Massachusetts. When 
General Butler arrived, there was no house 
on the island, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that a decent place of shelter was 
prepared for his wife and his military 
family. General Phelps was there with 
New England troops, so also were Com- 
modore Farragut with a naval force, and 
CommoporeE D. D. 
Porter (q. v.) with 
a fleet of bomb- 


to receive them, that it were vexatious if 
their invincible armada escapes the fate 
we have in store for it.” 

On April 28 the fleets of Farragut and 
Porter were within the Mississippi River, 
the former in chief command of the naval 
forces; and General Butler, with about 
9,000 troops, was at the Southwest Pass. 
The fleets comprised forty-seven armed ves- 
sels, and these, with the transports, went 
up the river, Porter’s mortar-boats lead- 
ing. When they approached the forts 
their hulls were besmeared with mud, 
and the rigging was covered with branches 
of trees. So disguised, they were enabled 
to take a position near the forts unsus- 
pected. The Mississippi was full to the 
brim, and a boom and other obstructions 
near Fort Jackson had been swept away 
hy the flood. On April 18 a battle between 
Fort Jackson and Porter’s mortar-boats 
was begun. The gunboats supported the 
mortar-boats. They could not much affect 
the forts, and on the night of the 23d 
the fleet started to run by them, the mor- 
tar-boats helping. The perilous passage 
of the forts was begun at 2 aM. The 
night was intensely dark, and in the 
gloom a tremendous battle was waged. 
The National naval force was met by a 
‘Confederate one. In that struggle the Na- 


vessels to co-oper- 


ate with the land 


force. At a _ short 
bend in the Missis- 
Sippi River, 60 


miles below New 
Orleans, were Forts 
Jackson and St. 
Philip. These, with 
some fortifications 
above and obstruc- 
tions in the river 
below, were believed 
by the Confederates 
to make the stream 
absolutely impassable by vessels. There 
were then 10,000 troops in New Orleans 
under Gen. Mansfield Lovell. One of the 
New Orleans journals said, in a boastful 
manner. “Our only fear is that the 
Northern invaders may not appear. We 
have made such extensive preparations 
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tionals were victorious. While the battle 
was raging near the forts, General But- 
ler landed his troops, and in small boats 
passed through narrow and shallow bayous 
in the rear of Fort St. Philip. The alarm- 
ed garrison surrendered to Butler with- 


out resistance, declaring they had been 
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pressed into the service and would fight 
no more. When the forts were surren- 
dered and the Confederate gunboats sub- 
dued, Farragut rendezvoused at Quaran- 
tine, and then with nine vessels went up 
to New Orleans. There a fearful panic 
prevailed, for the people had heard of the 
disasters below. Drums were beating, 
soldiers were hurrying to and fro, cotton 
was carried to the levee to be burned; 
specie to the amount of $4,000,000 had 
been carried away from the banks, and 
citizens, with millions of property, had 
fled from the city. When Farragut ap- 
proached (April 25), General Lovell and 
his troops fled; the torch was applied to 
the cotton on the levee, and 15,000 bales, 
a dozen large ships, and as many fine 
steamers, with unfinished gunboats and 
other large vessels, were destroyed in the 
conflagration. The citizens were held in 
durance by Farragut’s guns until the ar- 
rival of Butler on May 1, when the latter 
landed with his troops, took formal pos- 
session of the defenceless town, and made 
his headquarters at the St. Charles Hotel. 
The loss of New Orleans was a terrible 
blow to the Confederates. See BUTLER, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

New Plymouth. When, in 1627, the 
term of partnership between the Pilgrims 
and the London merchants had expired, 
the latter, numbering not more than 300 


at Plymouth, applied to the council 
of New England for a charter. It was 
granted July 13, 1630, and in it the 


boundaries of the colony were defined, on 
the land side, as composed of two lines— 
one drawn northerly from the mouth of the 
Narraganset River, the other westerly 
from Cohasset rivulet—to meet at “ the 
uttermost limits of a country or place 
called Pocanoket.” A grant on the Ken- 
nebee, where some of the Pilgrims had 
been seated was included in the charter. 
The patent gave a title to the soil, but 
the functions of government could only 
be exercised, according to English legal 
opinions, under a charter from the crown. 
Efforts were made to obtain such a char- 
ter, but without success. The colonists, 
however, gradually assumed all the pre- 
rogatives of government—even the power 
of capital punishment. Eight capital of- 
fences were enumerated in the first Plym- 
outh code, including treason or rebellion 


against the colony and “solemn compac- 
tion or conversing with the devil.” Trial 
by jury was introduced, but punishments 
for minor offences remained discretionary. 
For eighteen years all laws were enacted 
in a general assembly of all the colo- 
nists. The governor, who was simply 
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president of a council, was chosen annual- 
ly. There were finally seven councillors, 
called assistants; and so little was public 
office coveted that it was necessary to in- 
flict a fine upon such as, being chosen, de- 
clined to serve as governor or assistant. 
The constitution of the church was equal- 
ly democratic. For the first eight years 
there was no pastor. Lyford, a minister, 
was sent over by the London partners to 
be a pastor; but they refused, and expelled 
him. Brewster and others were exhort- 
ers; and on Sunday afternoons a question 
was propounded, to which all present 
might speak. No minister stayed long at 
Plymouth after they adopted the plan of 
having a pastor. See BREWSTER, WILLIAM. 

New Smyrna Colony. In 1767 Dr. 
Trumbull, of Charleston, S. C., went to 
the place known as New Smyrna, in 
Florida, with about 1,500  persons— 
Greeks, Italians, and Minorcans—whom he 
had persuaded to follow him to better 
their fortunes. He established them on a 
tract of 60,000 acres, and began the cul- 
tivation of indigo. Trumbull reduced 
these poor people to slavery, and treated 
them most cruelly. The English governor 
of the territory was his partner in the 
enterprise. He kept the colonists in sub- 
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jection by troops. This slavery lasted 
nine years, when, in 1776, the petitions 
of the people were heard and heeded by a 
new governor just arrived, and they were 
released from the tyranny of Trumbull. 
Nearly two-thirds of the colonists had 
then perished. Most of the survivors 
went to St. Augustine, where their de- 
scendants constituted a considerable por- 
tion of the native population. 

New Somerset. The provinces held by 
Gorges after the division of the New 
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New Sweden, Founpine or. The fol- 
lowing narrative of the founding of New 
Sweden is from the History of New Swe- 
den by the Rey. IsRAEL ACRELIUS (q. v.), 
who was provost over the Swedish con- 
gregations in America, and pastor of the 
ehurech in Christiania in 1749-56. <A 
translation of the work with valuable 
notes, by the Rev. William M. Reynolds, 
was published in the Memovwrs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania in 1874. 


After that the magnanimous Genoese, 
Christopher Columbus, had, at the expense 
of Ferdinand, King of Spain, in the year 
1492, discovered the Western Hemisphere, 
and the illustrious Florentine, Americus 
Vespucius, sent out by King Emanuel of 
Portugal, in the year 1502, to make a 
further exploration of its coasts, had had 
the good fortune to give the country his 
name, the European powers have, from 
time to time, sought to promote their 
several interests there. Our Swedes and 
Goths were the less backward in such 
expeditions, as they had always been the 
first therein. They had already, in the 
year 996 after the birth of Christ, visited 
America, had named it Vinland the Good, 
and also Skrellinga Land, and had called 
its inhabitants “the Skrellings of Vin- 
land.” It is therefore evident that the 
Northmen had visited some part of North 
America before the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese went to South America. But the 
question is, What would have been thought 
about Vinland if no later discoveries had 
been made, and what they thought about 
it before the time of Columbus? 

Every region in America was discovered 


England territory were named New Som- 
erset. He sent out his nephew, William 
Gorges, as deputy-governor of the domain, 
which extended from the Piscataqua to 
the Kennebec. He assumed rule over the 
fishing hamlets there, and held a general 
eourt at Saco. See Maine; New Ene- 
LAND. 

New South, Tum. 
WOoDFEN. 

New Spain. 
Mexico. 


See Gravy, Henry 


The first name given to 
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in its own separate time. Virginia was 
discovered in the year 1497 by Sebastian 
Cabot, a Portuguese, who was then the 
captain of an English ship. Its coasts 
were afterwards visited by those brave 
knights, Sir Francis Drake and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, the latter of whom called the 
land Virginia, after Queen Elizabeth of 
England, who lived unmarried. Under 
this name was included all the country 
stretching from Cape Florida to the St. 
Lawrence River, which was formerly call- 
ed Florida, when separate names were not 
yet given to its coasts. That was done 
about the year 1584. Captain De la Ware, 
under the command of the English Ad- 
miral James Chartiers,* was the first who 
discovered the bay in which the Indian 
river Poutaxat debouched, and gave his 
name, Delaware, to both the river and the 
bay, in the year 1600. These countries 
were repeatedly visited by the English: 
first by those sent out by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh from Bristol, in the year 1603, and 
afterwards by Sir G. Popham and Cap- 
tain James Davis, but little more was ac- 
complished than that they learned to know 
the people, erected some small places and 
forts, which, however, were soon destroyed 
by the savages. In the year 1606 a body 


* Acrelius has been led into this singular 
mistake by Campanius, whom he here follows. 
Cartier (not Chartiers) was a French subject, 
and discovered the St. Lawrence in 1534. 
Lord (not “ captain’’) De la Ware was ap- 
pointed governor of Virginia in 1610, and ar- 
rived at Jamestown on June 10 of the 
same year. He probably entered the Dela- 
ware on his way to Virginia. The reader 
will notice various inaccuracies in these early 


pages. 
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of emigrants was sent to the northern re- 
gions, by two companies, called the Lon- 
don and the Bristol Companies. The for- 
mer settled southward on the Chesapeake 
Bay; the latter, on the Kennebeck, or 
Sagadahoc, River. Each had its territorial 
rights secured by a patent. In the year 
1620 a dispute arose between them about 
the fisheries at Cape Cod, when a new pat- 
ent was given. The Bristol Company, 
which received an accession of some per- 
sons of rank and distinction, changed its 
name to that of the Plymouth Council, 
and obtained a right to all the lands lying 
above the 40th degree up to the 48th de- 
gree of north latitude, which was three 
degrees farther north than the former 
grant, and included the greater part of 
Acadia, or New Scotland, and also extend- 
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ed westward from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean: all this was included in New 
England. The rest remained under Vir- 
ginia. 

About the same time the Hollanders un- 
dertook to steal into these American har- 
bors. They took a faney to the shores of 
the bay called by the Indians Menahados, 
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and the river Mohaan.* Henry Hudson, 
an Englishman in the service of the Hol- 
land East India Company, had first dis- 
covered those places, and called the bay 
after his own name, Hudson’s Bay. This 
East India Company, in the year 1608, 
sold its right to the country, which it 
based upon its priority of discovery, to 
some Hollanders. These obtained from 
the States-General of Holland an exclu- 
sive privilege (privilegium eaclusivum) 
to the country, and took the name of 
“The West India Company of Amster- 
dam.” In the year 1610 they began to 
traffic with the Indians, and in the year 
1613 built a trading-post (magasin) at 
the place now called Albany, and in the 
following year placed some cannon there. 
Samuel Argall, the governor of Virginia, 
drove them out in 1618; but King 
James I. gave them permission to 
remain, that their ships might 
obtain water there in their voyages 
to Brazil. From that time until 
1623, when the West India Com- 
pany obtained its charter, their 


ducted almost entirely on ship- 
board, and they made no attempts 
to build any house or fortress until 
1629. Now, whether that was done 
with or without the permission of 
England, the town of New Amster- 
dam was built and fortified, as also 
the place Aurania, Orange, now 
called Albany, having since had 
three general-governors, one after 
the other. But that was not yet 
enough. They wished to extend 
their power to the river Delaware 
also, and erected on its shores two 
or three small forts, which were, 
however, soon after destroyed by 
the natives of the country. 

It now came in order for Sweden 
also to take part in this enter- 
prise. William Usselinx, a Hol- 
lander, born at Antwerp in Bra- 
bant, presented himself to King Gustaf 
Adolph, and laid before him a_ prop- 


* Evidently, the Mohawk, although we do 
not anywhere else find that river so called. 
The connection would indicate the Hudson 
River, but that is never so designated, but 
was called by the natives the Cohatatea or 
Oiogue. 
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osition for a trading company, to be 
established in Sweden, and to extend its 
operations to Asia, Africa, and Magel- 
lan’s Land (Terra Magellanica), with the 
assurance that this would be a _ great 
source of revenue to the kingdom. Full 
power was given him to carry out this im- 
portant project; and thereupon a con- 
tract of trade was drawn up, to which the 
company was to agree and subscribe it. 
Usselinx published explanations of this 
contract, wherein he also particularly di- 
rected attention to the country on the 
Delaware, its fertility, convenience, and 
all its imaginable resources. To strength- 
en the matter, a charter (octroy) was 
secured to the company, and especially to 
Usselinx, who was to receive a royalty of 
one thousandth upon all articles bought 
or sold by the company. 

The powerful King, whose zeal for the 
honor of God was not less ardent than for 
the welfare of his subjects, availed himself 
of this opportunity to extend the doctrines 
of Christ among the heathen, as well as 
to establish his own power in other parts 
of the world. To this end, he sent forth 
letters patent, dated at Stockholm on the 
2d of July, 1626, wherein all, both high 
and low, were invited to contribute some- 
thing to the company, according to their 
means. The work was completed in the 
Diet of the following year, 1627, when 
the estates of the realm gave their assent, 
and confirmed the measure. Those who 
took part in this company were: His 
Majesty’s mother, the Queen Dowager 
Christina, the Prince John Casimir, the 
Royal Council, the most distinguished of 
the nobility, the highest officers of the 
army, the bishops and other clergymen, 
together with the burgomasters and alder- 
men of the cities, as well as a large num- 
ber of the people generally. The time 
fixed for paying in the subscriptions was 
the Ist of May of the following year 
(1628). For the management’ and work- 
ing of the plan there were appointed an 
admiral, vice-admiral, chapman, under- 
chapman, assistants, and commissaries; 
also a body of soldiers duly officered. 

But when these arrangements were now 
in full progress, and duly provided for, 
the German war and the King’s death oc- 
eurred, which caused this important work 
to be laid aside. The trading company 
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was dissolved, its subscriptions nullified, 
and the whole project seemed about to die 
with the King. But, just as it appeared to 
be at its end, it received new life. An- 
other Hollander, by the name of Peter 
Menewe, sometimes called Menuet, made 
his appearance in Sweden. He had been 
in the service of Holland in America, 
where he became involved in difficulties 
with the officers of their West India Com- 
pany, in consequence of which he was re- 
called home and dismissed from their ser: 
vice. But he was not discouraged by this, 
and went over to Sweden, where he re- 
newed the representations which Usselinx 
had formerly made in regard to the ex- 
cellence of the country and the advantages 
that Sweden might derive from it. 

Queen Christina, who succeeded her 
royal father in the government, was glad 
to have the project thus renewed. The 
royal chancellor, Count Axel Oxenstierna, 
understood well how to put it in operation. 
He took the West India Trading Company 
into his own hands, as its president, and 
encouraged other noblemen to take shares 
in it. King Charles I. of England had 
already, in the year 1634, upon representa- 
tions made to him by John Oxenstierna, 
at that time Swedish ambassador in Lon- 
don, renounced, in favor of the Swedes, 
all claims and pretensions of the Eng- 
lish to that country, growing out of their 
rights as its first discoverers. Hence 
everything seemed to be settled upon a 
firm foundation, and all earnestness was 
employed in the prosecution of the plans 
for a colony. 

As a good beginning, the first colony 
was sent off;* and Peter Menewe was 
placed over it, as being best acquainted 
in those regions. They set sail from 
Gétheborg, in a ship-of-war called the 
Key of Colmar, followed by a smaller 
vessel bearing the name of the Bird Grif- 
fin, both laden with people, provisions, 
ammunition, and merchandise, suitable 
for traffic and gifts to the Indians. The 
ships successfully reached their place of 
destination. The high expectations which 
our emigrants had of that new land were 
well met by the first views which they had 
of it. They made their first landing on 
the bay or entrance to the river Poutaxat, 


*In August, 1637. 
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which they called the river of New Swe- 
den; and the place where they landed they 
called Paradise Point.* 

A purchase of land was immediately 
made from the Indians; and it was de- 
termined that all the land on the western 
side of the river, from the point called 
Cape Inlopen or Hinlopen, up to the 
fall called Santickan, and all the country 
inland, as much as was ceded, should be- 
long to the Swedish crown forever. Posts 
were driven into the ground as_ land- 
marks, which were still seen in their 
places sixty years afterwards. A deed 
was drawn up for the land thus pur- 
chased. This was written in Dutch, be- 
cause no Swede was yet able to interpret 
the language of the heathen. The Indians 
subscribed their hands and marks. The 
writing was sent home to Sweden to be 
preserved in the royal archives. Mans 
Kling was the surveyor. He laid out the 
land and made a map of the whole river, 
with its tributaries, islands, and points, 
which is still to be found in the royal 
archives in Sweden. Their clergymen was 
Reorus Torkillus of East Gothland. 

The first abode of the newly arrived 
emigrants was at a place called by the 
Indians Hopokahacking. There, in. the 
year 1638, Peter Menuet built a fortress 
which he named Tort Christina, after 
the reigning Queen of Sweden. The place, 
situated upon the west side of the river, 
was probably chosen so as to be out of the 
way of the Hollanders, who claimed the 
eastern side—a measure of prudence, un- 
til the arrival of a greater force from 
Sweden. The fort was built upon an 
eligible site, not far from the mouth of 
the creek, so as to secure them in the 
navigable water of the Maniquas, which 
was afterwards called Christina Kihl, or 
creek. 

The country was wild and uninhabited 
by the Hollanders. They had two or three 
forts on the river—Fort Nassau, where 
Gloucester now stands, and another at 
Horekihl, down on the bay. But both 
of these were entirely destroyed by the 
Americans, and their occupants driven 
away. The following extract from the 
History of the New Netherlands, which 
Adrian van der Donck published in the 


* In the neighborhood of what is now 
Lewes, Del. 
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year 1655, with the license and privilege 
as well of the States-General as of the 
West India Company, will serve as proof 
of what we have said. 

“The place is called Hore-kihl, but 
why so called we know not. But this is 
certain: that some years back, before the 
English and the Swedes came hither, it 
was taken up and settled as a colony by 
Hollanders, the arms of the States being 
at the same time set up in brass. These 
arms having been pulled down by the 
villany of the Indians, the commissary 
there resident demanded that the head of 
the traitor should be delivered to him. 
The Indians, unable to escape in any other 
way, brought him the head, which was 
accepted as a sufficient atonement of their 
offence. But some time afterwards, when 
we were at work in the fields, and unsus- 
picious of danger, the Indians came as 
friends, surrounded the Hollanders with 
overwhelming numbers, fell upon them, 
and completely exterminated them. Thus 
was the colony destroyed, though sealed 
with blood, and dearly enough pur- 
chased.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the Holland- 
ers believed that they had the best right 
to the Delaware River; yea, a better right 
than the Indians themselves. It was their 
object to secure at least all the land lying 
between said river and their city of New 
Amsterdam, where was their stronghold, 
and which country they once called “ The 
New Netherlands.” But, as their forces 
were still too weak, they always kept 
one or another of their people upon the 
east side of the river to watch those 
who might visit the country. As soon, 
therefore, as Menuet landed with his Swed- 
ish company, notice of the fact was given 
to the Director-General of the Hollanders 
in New Amsterdam. He waited for some 
time, until he could ascertain Menuet’s 
purpose; but, when it appeared that he 
was erecting a fortress for the Swedes, 
he sent him the following protest: 


“Thursdau, May 6, 1638. 


“JT, William Kieft, Director-General of 
the New Netherlands, residing upon the 
island of Manhattan, in the Fort Amster- 
dam, under the government belonging to 
the High and Mighty States-General of the 
United Netherlands, and the West India 
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Company, chartered by the Council Cham- 
ber in Amsterdam, make known to you, 
Peter Menuet, who style yourself Com- 
mander in the service of her Royal Maj- 
esty, the Queen of Sweden, that the whole 
South River of the New Netherlands, both 
above and below, hath already, for many 
years, been our property, occupied by our 
forts, and sealed with our blood, which 
was also done when you were in service 
in the New Netherlands, and you are, 
therefore, well aware of this. But whereas 
you have now come among our forts to 
build a fortress to our injury and damage, 
which we shall never permit; as we are 
also assured that her Royal Majesty of 
Sweden has never given you authority to 
build forts upon our rivers and coasts, 
nor to settle people on the land, nor to 
traffic in peltries, nor to undertake any- 
thing to our injury: We do, therefore, 
protest against all the disorder and in- 
jury, and all the evil consequences of 
bloodshed, uproar, and wrong which our 
Trading Company may thus suffer: And 
that we shall protect our rights in such 
manner as we may find most advisable.” 
Then follows the usual conclusion. 

In his History of the New Netherlands, 
already cited, Adrian van der Donck like- 
wise relates how protest was made against 
the building of Fort Christina; but there, 
also, he gives evidence of the weakness of 
the Hollanders in the river, on the first ar- 
rival of the Swedes, and that their strength 
consisted almost entirely in great words. 

“On the river,” he says, “lies, first, 
Maniqua’s Kihl, where the Swedes have 
built Fort Christina, where the largest 
ships can load and unload at the shore. 
There is another place on the river called 
Schulkihl, which is also navigable. That, 
also, was formerly under the control of 
the Hollanders, but is now mostly under 
the government of the Swedes. In that 
river (Delaware) there are various isl- 
ands and other places, formerly belong- 
ing to the Hollanders, whose name they 
still’bear, which sufficiently shows that the 
river belongs to the Hollanders, and not 
to the Swedes. Their very commencement 
will convict them. Before the year 1638, 
one Minnewits, who had formerly acted 
as director for the Trading Company at. 
Manhatans, came into the river in the 
ship Key of Colmar, and the yacht call- 
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ed the Bird Griffin. He gave out to the 
Hollander, Mr. Van der Nederhorst, the 
agent of the West India Company in 
the South River, that he was on a voyage 
to the West India Islands, and that he 
was staying there to take in wood and 
water. Whereupon said Hollander allow- 
ed him to go free. But, some time after, 
some of our people going thither found 
him still there, and he had planted a gar- 
den, and the plants were growing in it. 
In astonishment we asked the reasons for 
such procedure, and if he intended to stay 
there. To which he answered evasively, 
alleging various excuses for his conduct. 
The third time they found them settled 
and building a fort. Then we saw their 
purpose. As soon as he was informed of 
it, Director Kieft protested against it, but 
in vain.” 

Thus Peter Menuet made a good begin- 
ning for the settlement of the Swedish 
colony in America. He guarded his little 
fort for over three years, and the Hol- 
landers neither attempted nor were able 
to overthrow it. After some years of 
faithful service he died at Christina. In 
his place followed Peter Hollendare, a 
native Swede, who did not remain at the 
head of its affairs more than a year and a 
half. He returned home to Sweden, and 
was a major at Skepsholm, in Stockholm, 
in the year 1655. 

The second emigration took place under 
Lieut.-Col. John Printz, who went out 
with the appointment of governor of New 
Sweden. He had a grant of four hundred 
rix dollars for his travelling expenses, and 
one thousand two hundred dollars silver 
as his annual salary. The company was 
invested with the exclusive privilege of 
importing tobacco into Sweden, although 
that article was even then regarded as un- 
necessary and injurious, although indis- 
pensable since the establishment of the 
bad habit of its use. Upon the same oc- 
casion was also sent out Magister John 
Campanius Holm, who was called by their 
excellencies the Royal Council and Ad- 
miral Claes Flemming, to become the govy- 
ernment chaplain, and watch over the 
Swedish congregation. 

The ship on which they sailed was call- 
ed the Fama. It went from Stockholm to 
Gétheborg, and there took in its freight. 
Along with this went two other ships-of- 
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the-line the Swan and the Oharitas, laden 
with people, and other necessaries. Under 
Governor Printz, ships came to the colony 
in three distinct voyages. The first ship 
was the Black Cat, with ammunition, and 
merchandise for the Indians. Next, the 
ship Swan, on a second voyage, with emi- 
grants, in the year 1647. Afterwards, two 
other ships, called the Key and The Lamp. 
During these times the clergymen, Mr. 
Lawrence Charles lLockenius and Mr. 
Israel Holgh, were sent out to the colony. 

The voyage to New Sweden was at that 
time quite long. The watery way to the 
West was not well discovered, and, there- 
fore, for fear of the sand-banks off New- 
foundland, they kept their course to the 
east and south as far as to what were 
then called the Brazates.* The ships which 
went under the command of Governor 
Printz sailed along the coast of Portugal, 
and down the coast of Africa, until they 
found the eastern passage, then directly 
over to America, leaving the Canaries ** 

* The Azores? 


** If they sailed due west to Antigua, they 
must have gone down south to the latitude 
of the Cape de Verde Islands. 


high up to the north. They landed at 
Antigua, then continued their voyage 
northward, past Virginia and Maryland, 
to Cape Henlopen. Yet, in view of the 
astonishingly long route which they took, 
the voyage was quick enough in six 
months’ time—from Stockholm on Aug. 
16, 1642, to the new fort of Christina, in 
New Sweden, on Feb. 15, 1643. 

The Swedes who emigrated to America 
belonged partly to a trading company, 
provided with a charter, who, for their 
services, according to their condition or 
agreement, were to receive pay and month- 
ly wages; a part of them also went at 
their own impulse to try their fortume. 
Tor these it was free to settle and live in 
the country as long as they pleased or to 
leave it, and they were therefore, by way 
of distinction from the others, called free- 
men. At first, also, malefactors and vi- 
cious people were sent over, who were 
used as slaves to labor upon the fortifi- 
cations. They were kept in chains and not 
allowed to have intercourse with the other 
settlers; moreover, a separate place of 
abode was assigned to them. The neigh- 
boring people and country were dis- 
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satisfied that such wretches should come 
into the colony. It was also, in fact, very 
objectionable in regard to the heathen, 
who might be greatly offended by it. 
Whence it happened that, when such per- 
sons came over in Governor Printz’s time, 
it was not permitted that one of them 
should set foot upon the shore, but they 
had all to be carried back again, where- 
upon a great part of them died during the 
voyage or perished in some other way. 
Afterwards it was forbidden at home in 
Sweden, under a penalty, to take for the 
American voyage any persons of bad 
fame; nor was there ever any lack of 
good people for the colony. 

Governor Printz was now in a position 
to put the government upon a safe footing 
to maintain the rights of the Swedes, and 
to put down the attempts of the Holland- 
ers. They had lately, before his arrival, 
patched their little Fort Nassau. On this 
account he selected the island of Tenac- 
kong as his residence, which is sometimes 
also called Tutaeaenung and Tenicko, about 
3 Swedish miles from Fort Christina. The 
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New York, the largest city in the 
United States, and the second largest in 
the world in point of population. The 
present city, popularly known as _ the 
Greater New York, came into official ex- 
istence on Jan. 1, 1898, when the act of 
the legislature, consolidating the counties 
of Kings and Richmond, part of the coun- 
ty of Queens, and several cities and towns 
with the former city of New York, went 
into effect. Under this act the city is di- 
vided into the five boroughs of Manhattan, 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond; has an aggregate area of 308 square 
miles; and is governed by a municipal as- 
sembly consisting of two Houses, the coun- 
cil and the board of aldermen, and a mayor. 

In 1900 the consolidated city had an ag- 
gregate net bonded debt of $280,895,762. 
The property valuations were: Real estate, 
$3,168,547,700; personal, $485,574,493; 
total. $3,654,122,193. There were 2,508 
miles of streets, of which 1,738 miles were 
classed as paved. The total cost of the 
water-works system was $113,000,000; 
its daily capacity was 526,690,000 gallons; 
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convenient situation of the place suggested 
its selection, as also the location of Fort 
Nassau,* which lay some miles over 
against it, to which he could thus com- 
mand the passage by water. The new 
fort, which was erected and provided with 
considerable armament, was called New 
Gétheborg. His place of residence, which 
he adorned with orchards, gardens, a 
pleasure-house, ete., he named Printz Hall. 
A handsome wooden church was also built 
at the same place, which Magister Cam- 
panius consecrated, on the last great 
prayer-day which was celebrated in New 
Sweden, on Sept. 4, 1646. Upon that 
place, also, all the most prominent free- 
men had their residences and plantations. 


* Fort Nassau was built near the mouth of 
Timber Creek, below Gloucester Point, N. J. 
It is said to have been built by Cornelius 
Mey, in 1623; but when visited by De Vries, 
ten years afterwards (Jan. 5, 1633), it was 
in the possession of the Indians, among whom 
he was afraid to land. We have no evidence 
that the fort was reoccupied by the Dutch 
before the establishment of the Swedish 
colony in 1688, 
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and the daily consumption was 391,000,- 
000 gallons. The sewer system had a total 
length of 1,738 miles. There were 443,072 
pupils attending the public schools, under 
11,070 principals and teachers, and the 
cost of maintenance for the year, including 
new sites and buildings, was $18,927,819. 
The cost of the police department was 
$11,938,343; of the fire department, $4,- 
864,485; of the street-cleaning depart- 
ment, $5,001,922; of street and public 
building lighting (electricity) , $3,790,606 ; 
and of maintenance of city government in 
all its departments, $98,100,413. 

During the calendar year 1900 the im- 
ports of merchandise aggregated in value 
$528,896,269 and the exports $539,802,- 
266. The movement of gold and silver 
coin and bullion in the same period was: 


-Imports, $29,039,516; exports, $102,993,- 


991, making the total foreign trade of 
the year $1,200,732,042. During the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1900, the exchanges at 
the clearing-house aggregated $51,964,588,- 
572, a decrease in the year of $5,403,642,- 
199. There were in operation on that date 
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forty-four national banks, with capital 
aggregating $62,800,000; holding loans 
and discounts of $569,573,050; individual 
deposits amounting to $420,675,667; and 
having total liabilities and assets balanced 
at $1,067,355,883. The population by the 
census of 1900 was: Borough of Manhat- 
tan, 1,850,093; Borough of the Bronx, 200,- 
507; Borough of Brooklyn, 1,166,582; 
Borough of Richmond, 67,021; Borough 
of Queens, 152,999; total, 3,437,202. For 
early history, see New NetHERLAND; NEW 
York, Cotony or; NEw York, STATE OF. 

After the capture of New Netherland 
by the English, and the name of the 
province as well as the capital (New 
Amsterdam) was changed to New York, 
and all the arrangements had been made 
for a municipal government under Eng- 
lish laws, Thomas Willett was appointed 
the first mayor, in June, 1665, while the 
sheriff (Schout) and a majority of the 
new board of aldermen (burgomasters) 
were Dutch. Willett was much esteemed 
by all the people of both nationalities. 

In 1667 Goy. Francis Lovelace, as a 
means of raising a revenue, imposed a 
duty of 10 per cent. upon all imports and 
exports. This was done upon the sole 
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taxes.” In 1680 the people boldly opposed 
the levying of taxes by the sole authority 
of the Duke of York; and the grand jury 
of New York indicted the collector of 
taxes, and he was sent to England for 
trial on the charge of constructive high- 
treason for levying taxes without author- 
ity. The right to do so was questioned 
by the courts in England. No accuser 
appearing, the collector was released. 
Alleged Negro Plots—In 1712 the citi- 
zens of New York were disturbed by ap- 
prehensions of a conspiracy of their negro 
slaves to burn the city and destroy the 
inhabitants. The population then was 
about 6,000, composed largely of slaves. 
Nineteen of those suspected of the crime 
suffered. A more disastrous alarm about 
a plot of the negroes for destroying the 
city occurred in the spring and summer 
of 1741, when the population was about 
10,000, one-fifth of whom were negro 
slaves. The most prominent merchants 
of the city were engaged in the slave- 
trade. Conscious of the natural aspira- 
tions of the human soul for personal free- 
dom, very stringent rules had been adopt- 
ed for the subordination of the slaves, 
and every transgression was severely pun- 
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authority of the Duke of York, and was 
a revival of the duty formerly levied by 
the Dutch. Hight towns on Long Island 
protested against taxes being levied by 
the governor and council of the province 
without the royal authority. This protest 
was publicly burned by the common hang- 
man, and the inhabitants who had consent- 
ed to the overthrow of the Dutch rule, 
to “enjoy English liberties,’ were told 
that they should have liberty to think 
of nothing else excepting “how to pay 


ished. Every act of insubordination made 
the community tremble with fear of possi- 
ble consequences, and this feeling of inse- 
curity needed only a slight provocation 
to ripen into a general panic. A trifling 
robbery occurred in March, 1741, in the 
house of a merchant, which was traced 
to some negroes. Nine fires occurred in 
different parts of the city soon afterwards, 
and though most of them were merely 
the burning of chimneys, they produced 
terror. A general alarm was instantly 
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created in the public mind. Numerous 
arrests were made and a searching in- 
vestigation was instituted by the magis- 
trates, but no trace of incendiarism could 


were seized. The panic and fury among 


the population was fearful, and the au- 
thorities were stimulated thereby to hur- 
ried inquiries, unjust convictions, and the 
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be found. Three heavy rewards were of- 
fered by the city authorities for the ar- 
rest and conviction of the perpetrators, 
and a full pardon to such of them as 
should reveal a knowledge of their crime 
and of their associates. An indentured 
servant-woman (Mary Burton) purchased 
her liberty and secured a reward of $500 
by pretending to give information of a 
plot, formed by a low tavern-keeper and 
her master and three negroes, to burn 
the city and murder the white people. 
This story was confirmed by an Irish 
prostitute, convicted of a robbery, who, 
to recommend herself to merey, turned 
informer. Many other arrests were now 
made among the slaves and free negroes. 
The Supreme Court of the province was 
specially convened for the investigation 
of the matter, and a grand jury, com- 
posed of some of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the city, held a solemn in- 
quest. Other informers besides Mary Bur- 
ton speedily appeared, and fresh victims 


infliction of awful punishments on the 
innocent. The eight lawyers who then 
composed the bar of New York all assist- 
ed, by turns, in the prosecution. The 
negroes had no counsel, and were con- 
victed and executed on insufficient evi- 
dence. The lawyers vied with each other 
in abusing the poor, terrified victims, and 
Chief-Justice De Lancey, in passing sen- 
tence, vied with the lawyers in this abuse. 
Many confessed to save their lives, and 
then accused others. John Ury, a school- 
master,and reputed Roman Catholic priest, 
was denounced by Mary Burton, and, not- 
withstanding his solemn protestations of 
innocence and the absence of competent 
testimony to conviet him, he was hanged. 
His arrest was the signal for the arrest 
of other white people, and the reign of 
terror was fearfully intensified; but, when 
(as in the ease of the Salem witchcraft 
excitement) Mary Burton accused prom- 
inent persons known to be innocent, the 
delusion instantly abated, the prisons were 
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cleared of victims, and the public mind 
was calmed. From May 11 until Aug. 
29, 154 negroes were committed to prison, 
fourteen of whom were burned at the 
stake, eighteen hanged, and seventy-one 
transported, During the same _ period 
twenty-four white people were imprisoned, 
four of whom were hanged. There was 
no more foundation for this insane panic 
about a negro plot and its fearful conse- 
quences than there was for the witchcraft 
delusion and its terrible results. See 
WITCHCRAFT. 

Riots of 1765.—Opposition to the Stamp 
Act assumed the form of riot in the city 
late in October, 1765. A general meeting 
of citizens was held on the evening of 
Oct. 31, when 200 merchants signed their 
names to resolutions condemnatory of the 
act. A committee of correspondence was 
appointed, and measures were taken to 
compel James McEvers, who had been 
made stamp distributor for New York, 
to resign. Alarmed by the aspect of the 
public temper, he had placed the stamps 
he had received in the hands of acting 
Governor Colden, who resided within Fort 
George, protected by a strong garrison 
under General Gage. Colden had strength- 
ened the fort and replenished the mag- 
azine. The people construed this act as a 


menace, and were highly exasperated. 
Armed ships were in the harbor, and 
troops were prepared to enslave them. 
But the people did not hesitate to as- 
semble in great numbers before the fort 
(Nov. 1) and demand the delivery of the 
stamps to their appointed leader. A re- 
fusal was answered by defiant shouts, and 
the populace assumed the character of a 
mob. They hung Governor Colden in effigy 
in “the Fields” (see page 417), march- 
ed back to the fort, dragged his fine coach 
to the open space in front of it, tore 
down the wooden fence around Bowling 
Green, and, after making a pile of the 
wood, cast the coach and effigy upon it, 
and set fire to the whole. The mob then 
proceeded to the beautiful residence of 
Major James, of the royal artillery, a 
little way out of town, where they de- 
stroyed his fine library, works of art, and 
furniture, and desolated his choice garden. 
Isaac Sears and other leaders of the as- 
sembled citizens tried to restrain them, 
but could not. After parading the streets 
with the Stamp Act printed upon large 
sheets and raised upon poles, headed 
“England’s Folly and America’s Ruin,” 
they quietly dispersed. The governor gave 
up the stamps (Nov. 5) to the mayor and 
the corporation of the city of New York, 
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CITY HALL PARK IN 1822, SITE OF ‘‘THE FIELDS.”’ 


and they were deposited in the City Hall. 
The losers by the riots were indemnified 
by the Colonial Assembly. 

The Fields—The space now occupied 
by the Post-office, City Hall, and City Hall 
Park, was in the outskirts of the town at 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
was called “the Fields.” There, after 
the organization of the Sons of Liberty 
(1765), public meetings of citizens were 
held under their direction. The first of 
these of note was in the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1769, when 1,400 people gathered, 
summoned by a handbill distributed over 
the city, addressed “to the betrayed in- 
habitants of the city and colony of New 
York,” and signed “A Son of Liberty.” 
It was inspired by an act of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, which provided an in- 
direct method of cheating the people into 
a compliance with the mutiny act and 
the quartering act. It was the issuing 
of bills of credit, on the security of the 
province, to the amount of $700,000, to be 
loaned to the people, and the interest to 
be applied to defraying the expenses of, 
ostensibly, the colonial government, but 
really for maintaining troops in the 
province—a monster bank without checks. 
This money scheme was denounced in the 

Vi.—2D 


handbill as a covering to wickedness, as 
a virtual approval of the revenue acts, 
and that it was intended to distract and 
divide, and so to weaken, the colonies. It 
hinted at a corrupt coalition between act- 
ing Governor Colden and the powerful 
James De Lancey, and called upon the 
Assembly to repudiate the act concocted 
by this combination. It closed with a 
summons of the inhabitants to the Fields 
the next day, Monday, Dec. 17. The peo- 
ple were harangued by young John Lamb, 
an active Son of Liberty, a prosperous mer- 
chant, and vigorous writer. Swayed by 
his eloquence and logic, the meeting, by 
unanimous vote, condemned the obnoxious 
action of the Assembly. They embodied 
their sentiments in a communication to 
the Assembly borne by several leading Sons 
of Liberty. In that House, where the 
leaven of Toryism was then working, the 
handbill was pronounced an “ infamous 
and scandalous libel,” and a reward was 
offered for the author. The frightened 
printer of the handbill gave the name of 
Alexander McDougall (afterwards Gen- 
eral McDougall). He was indicted for 
libel, and imprisoned fourteen weeks, when 
he gave bail. He was arraigned, and for 
the nature of his answer to the indictment 
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(months afterwards ) was again imprison- 
ed, and treated by the patriots as a mar- 
tyr. In February, 1771, he was released, 


and this was the end of the drama in 

the Fields begun in December, 1769. 
The conservative republicans of New 

York, alarmed by the bold movements of 


PLAN OF THE NORTHERN PART OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
IN 1775. 


the more radical Sons of Liberty, appoint- 
ed a grand committee of fifty-one, as 
é Cy . ] } 

true “representatives of public sentiment.” 
They repudiated a message sent to Bos- 
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ton (May 14, 1774) by the Sons of Lib- 
erty, recommending the revival of non- 
importation measures, but they heartily 
approved of a general congress. The radi- 
cal “Liberty Boys” were offended, and 
their “vigilance committee” called a 
meeting of citizens (July 6) in the 
Fields. It was the largest gathering 
ever before seen in New York. The 
meeting was addressed by Alexander 
Hamilton, then a student in King’s 
College (now Columbia University). 
It was his first speech, and a most 
remarkable one; and it stirred the 
people with so much indignation that 
the alarmed committee referred the 
nomination of deputies to the Con- 
tinental Congress to their radical 
brothers called the “Tribunes.” At 
the same time they offended some of 
their own more zealous members by 
denouncing the reso- 
lutions adopted by 
the meeting in the 
Fields as_ seditious, 
and eleven members 
withdrew from the 
committee. Not long 
afterwards this timid 
committee disappear- 
ed. See PAaTRICIANS 
AND TRIBUNES. 

The Eve of the Rev- 
olution. — Two days 
after the affairs at 
Lextneton and Con- 
CORD (qq. v.), the 
people of New York 
City held a conven- 
tion, under the guid- 
ance of the Sons of 
Liberty, at which 
they formed a _ pa- 
triotic association, 
and adopted a pledge, copies of which 
were sent to every county in the proy- 
ince for signatures. The object was to 
winnow out the Tories—to ascertain 
who, in every community, was an ad- 
herent to the American cause, and 
who was not. Committees were ap- 
pointed in each county, town, and 
precinct, to visit the inhabitants, and ob- 
tain the signatures of persons willing to 
sign and the names of persons who should 
refuse to sign. A thorough canvass of the 
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province was thus made. 
a copy of the pledge: 

“Persuaded that the salvation of the 
rights and liberties of America depend, 
under God; on the firm union of its in- 
habitants in a vigorous prosecution of the 
measures necessary for its safety, and 
convinced of the necessity of preventing 
the anarchy and confusion which attend 
a dissolution of the powers of govern- 
ment, we, the freemen, freeholders, and 
inhabitants of , being greatly alarmed 
at the avowed design of the ministry to 
raise a revenue in America, and shocked 
by the bloody scenes now acting in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, do, in the most solemn 
manner, resolve never to become slaves, 
and do associate, under all the ties of 
religion, honor, and love to our country, 
to adopt, and endeavor to carry into exe- 
cution, whatsoever measures may be rec- 
ommended by the Continental Congress 
or resolved upon by our provincial con- 
vention for the purpose of preserving our 
constitution and of opposing the several 
arbitrary acts of the British Parliament, 
until a reconciliation between Great Brit- 
ain and America, on constitutional prin- 
ciples (which we most solemnly desire), 
can be obtained; and that we will in all 
things follow the advice of our general 
committee respecting the purposes afore- 
said, the preservation of peace and good 
order, and the safety of individuals and 
property.” 

On May 15, 1775, the city and county 
of New York asked the Continental Con- 
gress how to conduct themselves with re- 
gard to royal regiments which were known 
to have been ordered to that place. The 
Congress instructed them not to oppose 
the landing of troops, but not to suffer 
them to erect fortifications; to act on the 
defensive, but to repel force by force, if 
it should be necessary, for the protection 
of the inhabitants. Indeed, they had no 
means for preventing their landing. But 
this advice of the Continental Congress 
produced embarrassments, for it virtually 
recognized the royal authority of every 
kind in the province of New York; and 


The following is 


when its Provincial Congress met it could. 


only conform to the advice. All parties 
seemed to tacitly agree to a truce in the 
use of force. There was respect shown 
towards the crown officers of every kind, 
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and everything that could possibly be 
done, with honor, was done to avoid col- 
lision and make reconciliation possible. 
The British ship-of-war Asia was allowed 
supplies of provisions. The Provincial 
Congress disapproved the act of the peo- 
ple in seizing the King’s arms; offered 
protection to Guy Johnson, the Indian 
agent, if he would promise neutrality on 
the part of the Indians; and, while they 
sent to the patriots of Massachusetts the 
expression of their warmest wishes for 
the cause of liberty in America, they la- 
bored hard for the restoration of harmony 
between the colonies and Great Britain. 
This timid or tempcrizing policy was the 
fruit of a large infusion of the Tory ele- 
ment that marked the aristocratic por- 
tion of the inhabitants of New York. In 
playing the role of peace- maker they 
committed an almost fatal mistake. Ep- 
MUND BURKE (q. v.), who had been the 
agent for New York in England, expressed 
his surprise at “the scrupulous timidity 
which could suffer the King’s forces to 
possess themselves of the most important 
port in America.” 

During the winter of 1775-76 disaffec- 
tion, especially among the older and 
wealthier families, became conspicuous 
and alarming to the patriots, and there 
were fears of the loss of the city of New 
York to the republican cause. In Queens 
county, Long Island, the people began to 
arm in favor of the crown. Hearing of 
this, General Howe, in Boston, sent Gen. 
Sir Henry Clinton on a secret expedition. 
Washington suspected New York was his 
destination, where Governor Tryon was 
sowing the seeds of disaffection from his 
“ seat of government” on board the Duch- 
ess of Gordon in the harbor. The com- 
mittee of safety and the provincial con- 
vention of New York were strongly tinct- 
ured with Toryism. General Lee, then 
in Connecticut, had heard of disaffection 
there and asked permission of Washing- 
ton to raise volunteers to go there and 
suppress it. The privilege was granted, 
and, with the aid of Governor Trumbull, 
he embodied about 1,200 volunteers and 
pressed on towards New York, with the 
bold “King Sears” as his adjutant-gen- 
eral. His approach (February, 1776) 
produced great alarm. Many Tories fled 
with their families to Long Island and 
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New Jersey; and the timid committee of 
safety protested against his entering the 
city, for the captain of the Asia had de- 
clared that if “rebel troops” were per- 
mitted to enter the town, he would can- 
nonade and burn it. Lee pressed forward 
and encamped in the Fields, and in a proc- 
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lamation said he had come to prevent 
the occupation of Long Island and New 
York by the enemies of liberty. “If the 
ships-of-war are quiet,’ he said, “I shall 
be quiet; if they make my presence a pre- 
text for firing on the town, the first house 
set in flames by their guns shall be a fu- 
neral pile of some of their best friends.” 
Before this manifesto the Tories shrank 
into inactivity. A glow of patriotism 
warmed the Provincial Congress, and that 
body speedily adopted measures for for- 
tifying the city and its approaches and 
garrisoning it with 2,000 men. On the 
day when Lee entered New York Sir 
Henry Clinton arrived at Sandy Hook, 
but did not deem it prudent to enter 
the harbor. 

Captured by the British—General Howe 
selected Sept. 13, 1776, for the landing 
of his army on New York Island from 
Long Island. It was the anniversary of 
the capture of Quebec, in 1759, in which 
he had participated. The watchword was 
“Quebec!” the countersign was ‘ Wolfe!” 
In the afternoon four armed ships, keep- 
ing up an incessant fire on the American 
batteries, passed them into the Hast River, 
and anchored, but no landing was attempt- 
ed that day. On the next day, about sun- 
set, six British vessels ran up the East 
River, and on the 15th three others en- 
tered the Hudson, and anchored off Bloom- 
ingdale. 

Washington’s army had escaped eapture 
on Long Island, but had to contend, in the 
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city of New York, with deadlier foes, in 
the form of city temptations, sectional 
jealousies, insubordination, disrespect for 
superiors, drunkenness, and licentiousness, 
the fatal elements of dissolution. The 
British were evidently preparing to crush 
his weak army. Their ships occupied the 
bay and both rivers, and there were 
swarms of loyalists in New York and 
in Westchester county. At a council of 
war, Sept. 12, 1776, it was resolved 
to send the military stores to Dobbs 
Ferry, on the Hudson, and to retreat 
to and fortify Harlem Heights, on the 
northern part of Manhattan Island. The 
sick were taken over to New Jersey. 
The main body of the army, accom- 
panied by a host of Whigs, left the 
city (Sept. 14) and moved towards Fort 
Washington, leaving a rear-guard of 4,000 
men, under General Putnam. On the 16th 
they were on Harlem Heights, and Wash- 
ington made his headquarters at the house 
of Col. Roger Morris, his companion-in- 
arms in the battle on the Monongahela. 
On the 15th the British and Germans 
crossed the East River at Kip’s Bay (foot 
of Thirty-fourth Street), under cover of a 
cannonade from their ships. The Ameri- 
ean guard fled at the first fire, and two 
brigades that were to support them ran 
away in a panic. But the British were 
kept back long enough to allow Putnam, 
with his rear-guard, to escape along a 
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road near the Hudson River, and gain 
Harlem Heights. This was done chiefly 
by the adroit management of Mrs. Murray, 
a Quakeress, living on the Incleberg (now 
Murray Hill), who entertained the Brit- 
ish officers with wines and other refresh- 
ments, and vivacious conversation. Put- 
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nam, on hearing of the landing at Kip’s 
Bay, had struck his flag at Fort George, 
foot of Broadway, and made his way to 
Harlem Heights, sheltered from observa- 
tion by intervening woods. Lord Dun- 
more, who was with the British fleet, went 
ashore and unfurled the British standard 
over the fort. On the same day British 
troops, under General Robertson, took pos- 
session of the city of New York, and held 
it seven years, two months, and ten days. 
Howe made his headquarters at the Beek- 
man mansion at about Fiftieth Street and 
East River. 

Great Fire of 1776.—The British antic- 
ipated snug winter quarters in the city 
of New York, when, at a little past mid- 


ae 


unchecked, for there were few inhabitants 
in the city. Every building between White- 
hall and Broad streets up to Beaver Street 
was consumed, when the wind veered to 
the southeast and drove the flames tow- 
ards Broadway. The buildings on each 
side of Beaver Street to the Bowling 
Green were burned. The fire crossed 
Broadway and swept all the buildings 
on each side as far as Exchange Street, 
and on the west side to Partition (Fulton) 
Street, destroying Trinity Church. Every 
building westward towards the Hudson 
River perished. The Tories and British 
writers of the day charged the destruc- 
tion of the city to Whig incendiaries. 
Some of these citizens who came out of 
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night, Sept. 21, 1776, a fire broke out 
in a low drinking-place and brothel—a 
wooden building on the wharf, near White- 
hall Slip. The wind was brisk from the 
southwest, and the flames spread rapidly, 


the gloom to save their property were 
murdered by British bayonets or cast into 
the flames. Even General Howe in his 
report made the charge, without a shad- 
ow of truth, that the accident was the 
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work of Whig conspirators. About 500 
buildings (almost a third part of the 
city) were laid in ashes. 

Evacuation of the City—In 1783 Wash- 
ington, Governor Clinton, and Sir Guy 
Carleton held a conference at Dobbs Fer- 
ry, and made arrangements for the Brit- 
ish troops to evacuate the city on Nov. 
25. On that morning the American troops 
under General Knox, who had come down 
from West Point and encamped at Harlem, 
marched to the “ Bowery Lane,” and halt- 
ed at the present junction of Third Ave- 
nue and the Bowery. There they remain- 
ed until about 1 p.m., the British claiming 
the right of possession until meridian. At 
that hour the British had embarked at 


War Eacitement in 1814.—When Har- 
dy’s squadron appeared on the New Eng- 
land coast, in the summer of 1814, and a 
powerful British force appeared in Chesa- 
peake Bay, the inhabitants of New York 
expected to be attacked, and were as 
much excited as were those of Boston. 
The mayor of the city (De Witt Clinton) 
issued a stirring address to the people, set- 
ting forth reasons why New York would 
probably be attacked, and recommended 
the militia to be in readiness for duty. 
He also called upon the citizens to offer 
their personal services and means to aid 
in the completion of the fortifications 
around the city. A large meeting of citi- 
zens was held in City Hall Park on Aug. 
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Whitehall, and before 3 p.m. General Knox 
took formal possession of the city and of 
Fort George, amid the acclamations of 
thousands of citizens and of the roar of 
artillery at the Battery. Washington re- 
paired to his quarters at Fraunce’s Tav- 
ern, and there, during the afternoon, Gov- 
ernor Clinton gave a publie dinner to the 
officers of the army. In the evening the 
town was brilliantly illuminated, rockets 
shot up from many private dwellings, 
and bonfires blazed at every corner. The 
British, on leaving, had nailed their flag 
to the staff in Fort George, and slushed 
the pole; but John Van Arsdale, a young 
sailor, soon took it down, and put the 
stars and stripes in its place. At sunset 
on that clear, frosty day the last vessel 
of the retiring British transports disap- 
peared beyond the Narrows. 


9, when a committee of defence was chosen 
from the common council, with ample 
power to direct the efforts of the inhab- 
itants in the business of securing pro- 
tection. Men in every class of society 
worked daily in constructing fortifications 
at Harlem and Brooklyn. Members of va- 
rious churches and of social and beneyo- 
lent organizations went out: in groups, as 
such, to the patriotic task; so, also, did 
different craftsmen under their respective 
banners, such as were described, as fol- 
lows, by Samuel Woodworth: 


“Plumbers, founders, dyers, tinners, tanners, 


shavers, 

Sweeps, clerks and criers, jewellers, en- 
gravers, 

Clothiers, drapers, players, cartmen, hat- 


ters, tailors, 
Gaugers, sealers, weighers, carpenters, and 
sailors.” 
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The zeal of the people was intense; and 
the city of New York was soon well de- 
fended by fortifications and numerous 
militia. Woodworth wrote a_ stirring 
poem, which was everywhere sung. The 
following is the concluding stanza: 


“Better not invade; recollect the spirit 
Which our dads displayed and their sons 
inherit. 
If you still advance, friendly caution slight- 
ing, 
You may get, by chance, a bellyful of fighting. 
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‘* CHORUS. 
* Pickaxe, shovel, spade, crow-bar, hoe, and 
barrow ; 
Better not invade; Yankees have the mar- 
row.” 


Second Great Fire.—On ‘Dec. 16, 1835, 
a fire broke out which swept the first 
ward, east of Broadway and below Wall 
Street, destroying 529 buildings, most of 
them valuable stores; also the Merchants’ 
Exchange and the South Dutch Church. 
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The property destroyed was valued at more 
than $20,000,000. 

In Oivil War Days.—Fernando Wood 
was mayor of the city of New York at 
the beginning of 1861, and sympathized 
with the Confederate cause. On Jan. 7 he 
sent a message to the common council, in 
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which he proposed the secession of the 
city, and the establishment of a free and 
independent government of its own. This 
proposition was in the form of suggestive 
questions. “‘Why should not New York 
City,’ he asked, “instead of supporting 
by her contributions in revenues two- 
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thirds of the expenses of the United States, 
become, also, equally independent? As a 
free city, with but a nominal duty on 
imports, her local government could be 
supported without taxation upon her peo- 
ple. Thus we could live free from taxes, 
and have cheap goods nearly duty free. 
In this we should have the whole and 
united support of the Southern States, 
as well as of all other States, to whose 
interests and rights under the Constitu- 
tion she has always been true. . New 
York, as a free city, may shed the only 


light and hope for a future reconstruc- 
ticn of our beloved confederacy.” <A fa- 
vorite writer for De Bow’s Review, the 
most stately and pretentious organ of the 
slave-holders, pronounced this proposition 
of Mayor Wood “the most brilliant that 
these times have given birth to.” Wood 
seems to have been startled by his own 
proposition, for he immediately added, 
“Yet I am not prepared to recommend 
the violence implied in these views.’ The 
board of aldermen, a majority of whom 
were Wood’s political friends, ordered the 
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printing of 3,000 copies of this message 
in document form. 

The patriotic action of the New York 
legislature, and the official suggestion of 
Mayor Wood, alarmed the commercial 
classes of that emporium, and these and 
large capitalists hastened to propose con- 
ciliation by making any concession to the 
demands of the South. A war would 
sweep thousands of the debtors of New 
York merchants into absolute ruin, and 
millions of dollars’ worth of bills re- 
ceivable in the hands of their creditors 
would be made worthless. On Jan. 12, 
1861, a memorial, numerously signed by 
merchants and capitalists, was sent to Con- 
gress, praying that body to legislate in 
the interests of peace, and to give assur- 
ances, “with any required guarantees,” 
to the slave-holders, that their right to 
regulate slavery within their respective 
States should be secured; that the fugi- 
tive slave law should be faithfully exe- 
uted; that personal liberty acts in “ pos- 
sible conflict” with that law should be 
“yeadjusted,” and that they should have 
half the Territories whereof to organize 
slave-labor States. They were assured, 
the memorialists said, that such measures 
“would restore peace to their agitated 
country.” This was followed by another 
memorial, adopted Jan. 18, at the rooms 
of the chamber of commerce, similar in 
tone to the other, and substantially rec- 
ommending the Crittenden compromise 
(see CRITTENDEN, JOHN J.) as a basis of 
pacification. It was taken to Washington 
early in February, with 40,000 names at- 
tached to it. At an immense meeting of 
citizens at Cooper Institute, Jan. 24, it 
was resolved to send three commission- 
ers to six of the “seceded States,” in- 
structed to confer with “delegates of the 
people,” in convention assembled, in re- 
gard to the “best measures calculated 
to restore the peace and integrity of the 
Union.” 

The Draft Riots —A draft of men for 
the National army was authorized in 
April, 1862. The President refrained from 
resorting to this extreme measure as long 
as possible, but, owing to the great dis- 
couragement to volunteering produced by 
the peace faction and the Knieurs ov 
THE GOLDEN CrrcLe (q. v.), he issued a 
proclamation, May 8, 1863, for a draft, 


to begin in July, and caused the appoint- 
ment in every congressional district of 
an enrolling board. This was made the 
occasion for inaugurating a counter-revo- 
lution in the free-labor States. Organ- 
ized resistance to the measure instantly 
appeared. The leaders of the peace fac- 
tion denounced the law and all acts under 
it as despotic and unconstitutional, and 
Judge McCunn, of New York, so decided. 
He was sustained by three judges of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania—Lowrie, 
Woodward, and Thompson—and, supported 
by these legal decisions, the politicians 
antagonistic to the administration opposed 
the draft with a high hand. The public 
mind was greatly excited by the harangues 
of public speakers and the utterance of 
the opposition newspapers when the draft 
was ordered. The national anniversary 
was made the special occasion for these 
utterances, and distinguished members of 
the peace faction exhorted the people to 
stand firmly in opposition to what they 
called the “usurpations of the govern- 
ment.” Sneers were uttered on that day 
because Vicksburg had not been taken, 
and the President had made “a midnight 
cry for help” because of Lee’s invasion 
in Maryland; when at that very moment 
Vicksburg, with 37,000 prisoners, was in 
the possession of General Grant, and Lee 
and his army, discomfited at Gettysburg, 
were preparing to retreat to Virginia. A 
leading opposition journal counselled its 
readers to provide themselves with a 
“good rifled musket, a few pounds of 
powder, and a hundred or so of shot,” 
to resist the draft. 

On the evening of July 3 an incendiary 
handbill, caleulated to incite to insurrec- 
tion, was scattered broadcast over the 
city; and it is believed that an organized 
outbreak had been planned, and would 
have been executed, but for the defeat of 
Lee at Gettysburg, and Grant’s success 
at Vicksburg. When, on Monday, July 
13, the draft began in a building on Third 
Avenue, at Forty-sixth Street, a large 
crowd (who had cut the telegraph wires 
leading out of the city) suddenly appear- 
ed, attacked the building, drove out the 
clerks, tore up the papers, poured a can 
of kerosene over the floor, and very soon 
that and an adjoining building were in 
flames. The firemen were not allowed to 
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extinguish them, and the police who came 
were overpowered, and the superintend- 
ent (Kennedy) was severely beaten by 
the mob. So began a tumult in which 
thousands of disorderly persons were en- 
gaged for full three days and _ nights, 
necessitating calling out the militia. 
The disorders broke out simultaneously at 
different points, evidently having a cen- 
tral head somewhere. The cry against 
the draft soon ceased, and those of * Down 
with the abolitionists!” ‘ Down with the 
niggers!” “‘ Hurrah for Jeff. Davis!” suc- 
ceeded. The mob compelled hundreds of 
citizens—driven out of manufacturing es- 
tablishments which they had closed, or in 
the streets—to join them; and, under the 
influence of strong drink, arson and plun- 
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New York, Cotony or. The bay of 
New York and its great tributary from 
the north, with the island of Manhattan, 
upon which part of the city of Greater 
New York now stands, were discovered by 
Henry Hupson (q. v.), in the early au- 
tumn of 1609. The Indians called the 
river Mahiceannick, or “River of the 
Mountains.” The Dutch called it Mau- 
ritius, in compliment to Prince Maurice, 
and the English gave it the name of Hud- 
son River, and sometimes North River, to 
distinguish it from the Delaware, known 
as South River. The country drained by 
the Hudson River, with the adjacent un- 
defined territory, was claimed by the 
Dutch. The year after the discovery, a 
ship, with part of the crew of the Half 
Moon, was laden with cheap trinkets and 
other things suitable for traffic with the 
Indians, sailed from the Texel (1610), 
and entered the mouth of the Mauritius. 
The adventurers established a trading-post 
at Manhattan, where they trafficked in pel- 
tries and furs brought by the Indians, 
from distant regions sometimes. Among 
the bold navigators who came to Manhat- 
tan at that time was Adrian Block, in 
eommand of the Tigress. He had gather- 
ed a cargo of skins, and was about to de- 
part late in 1613, when fire consumed his 
ship and cargo. He and his crew built 
log-cabins at the lower end of Manhattan, 
and there constructed a rude ship during 
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der became the business of the rioters. 
The special objects of their wrath were 
the innocent colored people. They laid in 
ashes the Colored Orphan Asylum, and the 
terrified inmates, who fled in every di- 
rection, were pursued and cruelly beaten. 
Men and women were beaten to death in 
the streets, and the colored people in the 
city were hunted as if they were noxious 
wild beasts. Finally, the police, aided 
by the military, suppressed the insurrec- 
tion in the city, but not until 1,000 per- 
sons had been killed or wounded, and 
property to the amount of $2,000,000 de- 
stroyed. Over fifty buildings had been 
destroyed by the mob, and a large number 
of stores and dwellings, not burned, were 
sacked and plundered. 
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the winter, which they called Onrust— 
“unrest ”—and this was the beginning of 
the great commercial mart, the city of 
New York. 

In the spring of 1614 Block sailed 
through the dangerous strait at Hell Gate, 
passed through the Hast River and Long 
Island Sound, discovered the Housatonie, 
Connecticut, and Thames rivers, and that 
the long strip of land on the south was an 
island (Long Island); saw and named 
Block Island, entered Narraganset Bay 
and the harbor of Boston, and, returning to 
Amsterdam, made such a favorable report 
of the country that commercial enterprise 
was greatly stimulated, and, in 1614, 
the States-General of Holland granted 
special privileges for traffic with the na- 
tives by Hollanders. A company was 
formed, and with a map of the Hudson 
River region, constructed, probably, under 
the supervision of Block, they sent deputies 
to The Hague—the seat of government—to 
obtain a charter. It was obtained on 
Oct. 11, 1614, to continue four years. The 
territory included in this charter of priv- 
ileges—between the parallels of lat. 40° 
and 45° N., as “lying between Virginia 
and New France ”’—was called New NETH- 
ERLAND (q. v.). At the expiration of the 
charter, the privilege of a renewal was 
denied, for a more extended and important 
charter was under contemplation. In 
1602 Dutch merchants in the India trade 
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A DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY’S TRADING-POST. 


formed an association with a capital of 
$1,000,000, under the corporate title of the 
Dutch East India Company. Their trad- 
ing privileges extended over all the Indian 
and Southern oceans between Africa and 
America. In 1607 they asked for a charter 
for a Dutch West India Company, to 
trade along the coast of Africa from the 
tropics to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from Newfoundland to Cape Horn along 
the continent of America. It was not 
then granted, for political reasons, but 
after the discovery of New Netherland 
the decision was reconsidered, and on 
June 3, 1620, the States-General charter- 
ed the Dutch West India Company, mak- 
ing it not only a great commercial mo- 
nopoly, but giving it almost regal pow- 
ers to colonize, govern, and defend, not 
only the little domain on the Hudson, 
but the whole unoccupied Atlantic coast 
of America and the western coasts of 
Africa. 

Meanwhile the Dutch had explored Dela- 
ware Bay and River, presumably as far 
as Trenton, and had endeavored to obtain 
a four years’ charter of trading privileges 
in that region, but it was regarded as a 
part of the English province of Virginia. 


At the same time the traders on the Hud- 
son River had been very enterprising. 
They built a fort on an island just below 
the site of Albany, enlarged their store- 
house at Manhattan, went over the pine 
barrens from the Hudson into the Mohawk 
Valley, and became acquainted with the 
nations of the TRoquoIS CONFEDERACY (q. 
v.), and made a treaty with them. The 
Plymouth Company complained that they 
were intruders on their domain. King 
James growled, and Captain Dermer 
gave them a word of warning. The Dutch 
West India Company was organized in 
1622. Its chief objects were traffic and 
humbling Spain and Portugal, not colo- 
nization. But the attention of the com- 
pany was soon called to the necessity 
of founding a permanent colony in New 
Netherland, in accordance with the Eng- 
lish policy, which declared that the rights 
of eminent domain could only be secured 
by actual permanent occupation. King 
James reminded the States-General that 
Hollanders were unlawfully seated on 
English territory, but the Hollanders paid 
no more attention to his threats than 
to take measures for founding an agri- 
cultural colony. 
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At that time Holland was the asylum 
for the oppressed for conscience’ sake 
from all lands. There was a class of 
refugees there called Walloons, natives 
of the southern Belgie provinces, whose 
inhabitants, about forty years before, 
being chiefly Roman Catholics, had refused 
to join those of the northern provinces 
in a confederacy. The Protestants of these 
provinces (now Belgium) were made to 
feel the lash of Spanish persecution, and 
thousands ef them fled to Holland. These 
were the Walloons, who spoke the French 
language, They were a hardy, industrious 
race, and introduced many of the useful 
arts into their adopted country. Some 
of them wished to emigrate to Virginia, 
but the terms of the London Company 
were not liberal, and they accepted pro- 
posals from the Dutch West India Com- 
pany to emigrate to New Netherland. 
A ship of 260 tons burden, laden with 
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thirty families (110 men, women, and 
children), mostly Walloons, with agricult- 
ural implements, live-stock of every kind, 
and a sufficient quantity of household fur- 
niture, sailed from the Texel early in 
March, 1623, with Cornelius Jacobus May, 
of Hoorn, as commander, who was also 
to remain as first director, or governor, 
of the colony. They took the tedious 
southern route, and did not reach Man- 
hattan until the beginning of May, where 
they found a French vessel at the mouth 
whose commander had 
been trying to set up the arms of France 
on the shore, and to take possession of 
the country in the name of the French 
monarch. The yacht Mackerel had just 
come down the river. With two cannon 
taken from the little fort at the south- 
ern end of the island, the Frenchman 
was compelled to desist. His vessel was 
convoyed to sea, when it went round to 
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the Delaware, and there her commander 
attempted the same kind of proclamation 
of sovereignty. He was treated by the 
Dutch settlers there as at Manhattan, when 
he sailed for France. This performance 
was the last attempt of the French to 
assert jurisdiction south of lat. 45° N., 
until a long time afterwards. 

These emigrants were soon scattered 
to different points to form settlements— 
some to Long Island, some to the Con- 
necticut River, others to the present Ul- 
ster county, and others founded Albany, 
where the company had built Fort Or- 
ange. Four young couples, married. on 
shipboard, went to the Delaware, and be- 
gan a settlement on the east side of the 
river (now Gloucester), 4 miles below 
Philadelphia, where they built a small 
fortification, and called it Fort Nassau. 
Hight seamen, who went with them, re- 
mained and formed a part of the col- 
ony. The company, encouraged by suc- 
cessful trading, nurtured the colony. In 
1626 they sent over Peter Minuit as gov- 
ernor, who bought Manhattan Island of 
the natives, containing, it was estimated, 
22,000 acres. At its southern end he built 
a fort, calling it Fort Amsterdam, and 
the village that grew up near it was after- 
wards named New AMSTERDAM (gq. V.). 
The States-General constituted it a 
county of Holland. So it was that, 
within fifteen years after the discoveries 
of Hudson, the foundations of this great 
commonwealth were firmly laid by in- 
dustrious and virtuous families, most of 
them voluntary exiles from their native 
lands, to avoid persecution on account of 
theological dogmas. These were follow- 
ed by others, equally good and industrious. 

In 1629 the company gave to the set- 
tlers a charter of “privileges and exemp- 
tions,” which encouraged the. emigration 
of thrifty farmers from the fatherland. 
As much land was offered to such emi- 
grants as they could cultivate, with “ free 
liberty of hunting and fowling,” under 
the directions of the governor. They also 
offered to every person who should “dis- 
cover any shore, bay, or other fit place 
for erecting fisheries or the making of 
salt-ponds,” an absolute property in the 
same. As the rural population of Hol- 
land were not generally rich enough to 
avail themselves of these privileges, grants 
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of extensive domains, with manorial priv- 
ileges, were offered to wealthy persons 
who should induce a certain number of 
settlers to people and cultivate these lands. 
Under this arrangement some of the most 
valuable part of the lands of the com- 
pany passed inte the possession of a few 
persons, and an aristocratic element was 
introduced. The colony was flourishing 
when Governor Minuit returned to Amster- 
dam, in 1632, and was succeeded next 
year by Wouter Van Twiller, who had 
married a niece of Killian Van Rensse- 
laer, a rich pearl merchant, and who be- 
came a patroon. Van Twiller was stupid, 
but shrewd, and the colony prospered in 
spite of him. At the end of four years 
he was succeeded by WirtiamM Kierr (q. 
v.), a spiteful, rapacious, and energetic 
man, whom De Vries numbered among 
great rascals. His administration was a 
stormy one. He exasperated the surround- 
ing Indian tribes by his cruelties, and so 
disgusted the colonists by his conduct that, 
at their request, he was recalled, and sail- 
ed for Europe, with ill-gotten wealth, in 
the spring of 1647, and perished by ship- 
wreck on the shores of Wales. 

Peter Stuyvesant succeeded Kieft. He 
was a brave soldier, who had lost a leg 
in battle, and came to New Netherland 
from Curacoa, where he had been governor. 
He was then forty-four years of age, ener- 
getic, just, and so self-willed that Wash- 
ington Irving called him “ Peter the Head- 
strong.” He conciliated the Indian tribes, 
and systematically administered the af- 
fairs of the colony. He came in collision 
with the Swedes on the Delaware and the 
English on the Connecticut River. During 
his administration he subdued the Swedes 
(1655), and annexed the territory to New 
Netherland. Finally serious political 
troubles overtook the colony. From the 
beginning of the settlement the English 
claimed New Netherland as a part of 
Virginia, resting their claim upon the 
discovery of Cabot. In 1622 the English 
minister at The Hague demanded the aban- 
donment of the Dutch settlements on the 
Hudson. Five years afterwards Governor 
Bradford, of Plymouth, gave notice to 
Governor Minuit that the patent of New 
England covered the domain of New 
Netherland. In the spring of 1664 Charles 
TI. granted to his brother James, Duke 
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of York, all New Netherland, including the 
region of country between the Hudson and 
Delaware rivers; and in August the same 
year an English fleet appeared before New 
Amsterdam and demanded its surrender. 
Governor Stuyvesant resisted for a while, 
but was compelled to comply, and the 
whole territory claimed by the Dutch 
passed into the possession of the English 
on Sept. 8, 1664. 

At the treaty of peace between England 
and Holland, the Dutch were allowed to 
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tenant-governor, afraid of the people, fled, 
Jacob Leisler, a merchant of republican 
tendencies, administered the government, 
for some time in the name of the new 
sovereigns, William and Mary. When 
Sloughter, the royal governor, came, the 
enemies of Leisler procured his execution 
by hanging (see Lerstrr, JAcop). During 
these political troubles, western New 
York, then inhabited by the Seneca Ind- 
ians, was invaded by the French, under 
De Nonville, governor of Canada. Two 
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retain the colony of Surinam, in Guiana, 
England retaining New York. Edmund 
Andros was appointed governor, and a for- 
mal surrender of the province occurred 
in October. In 1683 Thomas Dongan be- 
came governor, and, under instructions 
from the Duke of York, he called an as- 
sembly of representatives chosen by the 
people, and a charter of liberties was 
given to the colonists. This was the 
foundation of representative government 
in New York; but the privileges promised 
were denied. When James was driven 
from the throne, and Nicholson, the lieu- 


years later (1689) the Five Nations re- 
taliated by invading Canada. The retribu- 
tion was terrible. More than 1,000 French 
settlers were slain, and the whole proy- 
ince was threatened with destruction. The 
French then attacked the English. A 
party of Canadians and Indians burned 
Schenectady in 1690, and murdered near- 
ly all of the inhabitants. In 1691 the 
province of New York was redivided into 
ten counties—namely, New York, West- 
chester, Ulster, Albany, Dutchess, Orange, 
tichmond, Kings, Queens, and Suffolk. 
Cornwall county, in Maine, and Dukes 
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county, in Massachusetts, forming a part 
of the domain of New York, were trans- 
ferred to those colonies under its new 
charter. 

The French invaded the Mohawk coun- 
try in 1693, but the greater part of them 
perished before they reached Canada. 
Count Frontenac, governor of Canada, 
prepared to attack the Five Nations with 
all his power, when the governor of New 
York (Earl of Bellomont) declared that 
the English would make common cause 
with the Iroquois Confederacy. The col- 
ony was largely involved in debt by mili- 
tary movements during Queen Anne’s War, 
in which the English and French were 
engaged from 1702 to 1713. The vicinity 
of Lake Champlain afterwards became 
a theatre of hostile events. In 1731 
the French built Fort Frederick at Crown 
Point, for a defence at the natural pass 
between the Hudson and St. Lawrence; and 
in 1745 a party of French and Indians 
invaded the upper valley of the Hudson 
and destroyed Saratoga. Finally, in 1754, 
the English and French began their final 
struggle for supremacy in America, in 
which the Indians bore a conspicuous part 
(see FRENCH AND INDIAN War). Mean- 
while the colony had been the theatre 
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of warm political strife between the ad- 
herents of royalty and democracy. The 
death of Leisler had created intense popu- 
lar feeling against royal rule by depu- 
ties, and there was continual contention 
between the popular Assembly and the 
royal governor. There was a struggle for 
the freedom of the press, in which the 
people triumphed. A colonial convention 
was held at Albany in 1754, to devise a 
plan of union (see ALBANY), and during 
the French and Indian War many of its 
most stirring events occurred in the proy- 
ince of New York. That war ended by 
treaty in 1763, and not long afterwards 
began the struggle of the English-Ameri- 
can colonies against the oppressions of 
Great Britain. New York took a leading 
part in that struggle, and in the war 
for independence that ensued. 

The Provincial Assembly of New York 
steadily refused compliance with the de- 
mands of the mutiny and quarantine 
acts, and early in 1767 Parliament pass- 
ed an act “prohibiting the governor, 
council, and Assembly of New York pass- 
ing any legislative act for any purpose 
whatsoever.” Partial concessions were 
made; but a new Assembly, convened in 
February, 1768, composed of less pliable 
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materials, would not recede from its po- 
sition of independence, though the province 
was made to feel the full weight of the 
royal displeasure. In May, 1769, the 
Assembly yielded, and made an appropri- 
ation for the support of the troops. In 
December the Assembly, under a pretext 
of enacting laws for the regulation of 
trade with the Indians, and with the 
concurrence of the lieutenant - governor 
(Colden), invited each province to elect 
representatives to a body which should 
exercise legislative power for them all. 
This was a long stride towards the Ameri- 
can Union. Virginia 
chose representatives for 
the Congress, but the 
British ministry, who 
saw in the movement a 
prophecy of  indepen- 
dence, defeated the 
scheme. 

On) Jan. 26, 1775; 
Abraham Tenbroeck 
moved, in the New 
York Assembly, to take 
into consideration the 
proceedings of the first 
Continental Congress. 
He was ably seconded 
by Philip Schuyler and 
a greater portion of 
those who were of Dutch 
descent, as well as 
George Clinton. The 
motion was lost by a 
majority of one. Tory- 
ism was then rife in the Assembly. They 
refused to vote thanks to the New York 
delegates in the Congress, or to print the 
letters of the committee of correspond- 
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ence. They expressed no favor for 
the American Association; and when, 
on Feb. 23, it was moved to send dele- 
gates to the second Continental Con- 
gress, the motion was defeated by a 
vote of 9 to 17. The Assembly was 
false to its constituents, for a majority 
of the province was, in heart, with 
Massachusetts. After the Provincial 
Assembly had adjourned, never to 
meet again (April 3, 1775), a com- 
mittee of sixty was appointed in the 
city of New York to enforce the regu- 
lations of the American Association. 
Warmly supported by the Sons of 
Liberty, they took the lead in political 
matters. By their recommendation the 
people in the several counties chose rep- 
resentatives for a Provincial Congress, 
which body first convened on May 22, 1775. 

The conservatism of New York disap- 
peared when it was evident that the door 
oi reconciliation had been closed by the 
King. On May 24, the convention referred 
the vote of the Continental Congress of 
the 15th, on the establishment of indepen- 
dent State governments, to a committee 
composed of John Morin Scott, Haring, 
Remsen, Lewis, Jay, Cuyler, and Broome. 


THE CANAL, BROAD STREET. 


They reported in favor of the recommen- 
dation of the Congress. On the 31st, pro- 
vision was made for the election of new 
deputies, with ample power to institute 
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a government which should continue in 
force until a future peace with Great 
Britain. Early in June the Provincial 
Congress had to pass upon the subject 
of independence. Those who had hitherto 
hesitated, with a hope of conciliation, now 
fell into line with the radicals, and on 
the 11th the Provincial Congress, on mo- 
tion of John Jay, called upon the free- 
holders and electors of the colony to con- 
fer on the deputies to be chosen full 
powers for administering government, 
framing a constitution, and deciding the 
important question of independence. The 
newly instructed Congress was to meet 
at White Plains on July 9 (1776). Mean- 
while the Continental Congress, by the 
vote of eleven colonies, had adopted (July 
2) a resolution for independence, and a 
declaration of the causes for the measure 
on July 4. The new Congress of New 
York assembled at White Plains on 
the 9th, with Nathaniel Woodhull as 
president; and on the afternoon of 
that day, when thirty-five delegates 
were present, John Jay made a re- 
port in favor of independence. The 
convention approved it by a unan- 
imous vote, and directed the Dec- 
laration adopted at Philadelphia to 
be published with beat of drum at 
White Plains, and in every district 
of the colony. They empowered their 
delegates in Congress to join heartily 
with the others in moying on the car 
of revolution, and called themselves 
the representatives of the State of 
New York. So the vote of the 
thirteen colonies on the subject of 
independence was made complete, 
and New York never swerved from 
the path of patriotic duty then entered. 

New York, Stare or. On Aug. 1, 1776, 
the new provincial convention, sitting 
at White Plains, appointed a committee 
to draw up and report a constitution for 
the State. John Jay was the chairman 
of this committee. The convention was 
made migratory by the stirring events in 
the ensuing autumn and winter, and it 
sat, after leaving White Plains, at Fish- 
kill and at Kingston. At the latter place 
the committee reported a draft of a con- 
stitution, written by Mr. Jay. It was 
under consideration in the convention more 
than a month, and was finally adopted 
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April 20, 1777. Under it a State govern- 
ment was established by an ordinance 
passed in May, and the first session of the 
legislature was held in July. Meanwhile, 
elections were held in all the counties 
excepting New York, Kings, Queens, 
and Suffolk, then held by the British 
troops. Brig.-Gen. George Clinton was 
elected governor, and Pierre Van Cort- 
landt, president of the Senate, became lieu- 
tenant-governor. John Jay was made chief- 
justice, Robert R. Livingston, chancellor, 
and Philip Livingston, James Duane, 
Francis Lewis, and Gouverneur Morris, 
delegates to the Continental Congress. By 
the provisions of the constitution, the gov- 
ernor was to be elected by the people for 
the term of three years, the legislative 
department, vested in a Senate and As- 
sembly, deriving their powers from the 
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sume source; all inferior offices to be 
filled by the governor and a council of 
four senators, one from each district; 
and to a council of revision, similarly con- 
stituted, was assigned the power to pass 
upon the validity and constitutionality 
of legislative acts. 

In October following, a British maraud- 
ing force went up the Hudson and burn- 
ed Kingston. The records were removed 
first to the interior of Ulster county, and 
thence to Poughkeepsie, where the legis- 
lators reassembled early in 1778. That 
city was the State capital until 1784, when 
it was removed to the city of New York. 
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In 1797 Albany was made the permanent 
State capital. The State constitution was 
revised in 1801, 1821, 1846, and 1894. 
During the War of 1812-15 the frontiers 
of New York were almost continually 
scenes of hostilities. New York was the 
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pioneer in establishing canal navigation. 
In 1796 the Western Inland Lock Navi- 
gation Company was incorporated, and 
improved the bateau-navigation of the 
Mohawk River, connecting its waters with 
Oneida Lake by a canal, so that boats 
laden with merchandise could pass from 
the ocean to that lake, and then by its 
outlet and Oswego River to Lake Ontario. 
In 1800 Gouverneur Morris conceived a 
plan for connecting Lake Erie with the 
ocean by means of a canal, and the great 
Erie Canal that accomplished it was com- 
pleted in 1825 (see Canats). In Novem- 
ber, 1874, several amendments proposed 
by the legislature were ratified by a vote 
of the people. These removed the prop- 
erty qualifications of colored voters; re- 
stricted the power of the legislature to 
pass private or local bills; made changes 
in the executive departments; prescribed 
an oath of office in relation to bribery; 
established safeguards against official cor- 
ruption; and removed restrictions im- 
posed upon the legislature in regard to 
selling or leasing certain of the State 
canals. 

During the Civil War, the State fur- 
nished to the National army 455,568 
troops. Of that number the city of New 


York furnished 267,551. In 1869 the leg- 
islature ratified the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the national Constitution. In 1870 
this action was annulled by a_ resolu- 
tion, and the latter was rescinded in 
1872. Slavery, which had been much 
restricted by the first constitution, was 
abolished in 1817, but a few aged persons 
continued in nominal slavery several years 
later. The revised constitution of the 
State was adopted November, 1894, ma- 
terially restricting the proportionate rep- 
resentation of New York and Kings 
counties. Population in 1890, 5,997,853; 
in 1900, 7,268,012. See UniTrep STATES, 
New York, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK, 
UNDER THE DUTCH. 


Name. Term. 
Cornelius Jacobsen May........ 1624 
Willer US tatsreateotoscisieels 1625 
Peter Minuit....... May 4, 1626 to 1633 
Wouter Van Twiller.. joni | ZNeyett 1633 ‘ 1638 
WAU IER aU Gt ohy ne eooodcnooneaca March 28, 1638 ‘* 1647 
Peter Stuyvesant. ...........--- May 11, 1647 ‘' 1664 
UNDER THE ENGLISH. 

Richand) Nicolls asiewis cise «lcters Sept. 8, 1664 to 1668 
Francis Lovelace............... Aug. 17, 1668 ‘‘ 1673 
DUTCH RESUMED, 

ARTNOMY AC OlViScterctentsieilstereiereisiefel | 1673 to 1674 


Edmund Andros............... Nov. 10, 1674 to 1683 
Thomas Dongan.. <...-scessceess Aug. 27, 1683 ‘* 1688 
Francis Nicholson..........000« 1688 ‘‘ 1689 
Jacob Leisler...... June 3, 1689 ‘* 1691 
Henry Sloughter... March 19, 1691 

Richard Ingoldsby:....).. sisces-» July 26, 1691 ‘* 1692 
Benjamin Fletcher Aug. 30, 1692 ‘* 1698 
Richard, Earl Bellomont........ 1698 ‘* 1701 
PO Nantes) pis ssisenaceensiee 1701 ‘* 1702 
DOrd: Corn bar ye aie aisininrs s/o se)sine May 3, 1702 “ 1708 
John, Lord Lovelace..........- Dec. 18, 1708 ‘* 1709 
Richard Ingoldsby............. May 9, 1709S L710 
Gerardus Beekman............. April 10, 1710 

Robert Hunter... .cccssesccces June 14, 1710 ‘* 1719 
Peter Schuyler, ......-sessseeee July 21, 1719 ** 1720 
WiAIlithay IsWheNen ASonnaG doDudode Sept. 1, 220 1728) 
John Montgomery..........+-«- April 15, 1728 ‘* 1731 
Rip Van Dam.........sesseeeee 1731 ‘* 1732 
William Cosby -| Aug. 1, 1732 ** 1736 
George Clarke 1736 ‘* 1743 
George Clinton Sept. 2, 1748 ‘¢ 1753 
Sir Danvers Osborne..........-- Oct. 10, 1753 

James) De! banceya. ceceteneccss Oct. 12, 1853 “* 1755 
Sir Charles Hardy ...| Sept. 3, 1755 ‘* 1757 
James De Lancey.............. June 8, 1757 ‘* 1760 
Cadwallader Colden............ Aug. 4, 1760 ‘* 1761 
Robert Monckton ..........000+ Oct. 26, 1761 

Cadwallader Colden............ Nov. 18, 1761 ‘* 1765 
Sir Henry Moore.......-csenses Noy. 18, 1765 ‘** 1769 
Cadwallader Colden............ Sept. 12, 1769 ‘* 1770 
John, Lord Dunmore........... Oct 1a LOS ATT 
Williaa ENON sce siereinctee bree pete July9) LSS 1777 
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STATE GOVERNORS. 


Name. Party. oe Opponents. Party. 
llr ere 
182 
. 5 78: 
George Clinton.......|..-+--+ee-- 1786 
i788 ete i Yates. 
792 ohn Jay. 
AGN AEaao oo Gull CoM nio CoO nO OOO d 1795 Robert Yates..........--. Dente 
ohn Jala 11798 Robert Livingston. 
George Clinton.......|-+-.......0% 1801 Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
Morgan Lewis........ Dem.-Rep 1804 Aaron Burr. 
{i816 Soregn shi e 
Daniel D. Tompkins...| Dem.- ORM EE Toca: 
D em.-Rep aoe piegnen an Rensselaer. 
tufus King. 
Glia GMO as aocood| scacaopoa0ts siete 
DORWAte Clinton lee 1817 Peter B. Porter. 
c itt MUON 2 eso ene ee (1820 Daniel D. Tompkins. 
AOR HC, MEWS ooo adllacsansonacd ioe oom Southwick. 
De Witt Clinton......|... 1824 samael Younes: 
Oy ad 1 26 77 7 "4 S 
Nathaniel Pitcher..... ee easter ets ere 
Martin Van Buren....| D rat. 28 : Smith Thompson. 
emocrat oa Solomon Southwick........ Anti-masonic. 
JOHNS) MB, GMMR, coco Democrat. | {15- 
: { Mranels) Granger =o. see. -- = Anti- soni 
pe (Wzekiel Williams. 0... eta 
8 trancis |G@raugert emer Anti-masonic. 
Villlams ie oMandy sec MDeincerate 1 1884 er ey Perec aac Whig. 
uel. 
1836 | (isaac 8. Smith. ; 
William H. Seward...| Whig..... ee ee L. Marey........ ss 
illic . BOUCK Gece cer emocrat. 
qoa0 {Gerrit Smith, 
William C. Bouck..... . ‘ uther Bradish. 
Democrat..| 1842 {Alvan Seats. 
Silas Wright, Jr...... ae Millardshillmones osccene oe Whig. 
zg Democrat. 1844 {aiven Stewart. 
AG TRUE cose be ooe Whig..... 1846 ber nae a> a pach 
[Tenry Bradley. 
an , : OnMPAW Dice coe ee Democrat. 
lstehrnblioye, MME eG a sono) WME Soo oon 1848 eo H. Walworth. 
Washington Hunt.....) Whig..... 1850 Horatio Sone Sdiee eestor Democrat. 
Horatio Seymour..... Democrat..| 1852 | § Washington Hunt.........) Whig. 
Minthorne Tompkins. 
Myron H. Clark...... Whig...... 1854 Tenis Cita.) sae reece 
A Green C. Bronson. 
AOL Aan cin oe Republican 1856 Amasa J.) Parker Son. cmc Democrat. 
eas Brooks. 
MA Amasa J. Parker. oi... <:.-s Democrat. 
é 1858 Lorenzo Burrows. 
Edwin D. Morgan.....} Republican Gerrit Smith. 
1860 i James cee 
Morati F % ots ames T. Brady. 
oratio Seymour..... Democrat. 1862 James S. Wadsworth..... Republican. 
Reuben BE. Fenton.....} Republican 1864 Horatio Seymour......... Democrat. 
; 1866 Von ELOimenie ce ee ee Democrat. 
John T. Hoffman.....}| Democrat.. tists gone A. Griswold. ....... Republican. 
Akoya, ANe IOIRSS § plo ¢ Republican 1872 Francie Ki eee emnne Heaters 
Samuel J. Tilden... Dates tea ioe CLNAD). . o)-.5 ee oi Democrat. 
Lucius Robinson...... Democrat. . 1876 ‘awi “ph Meee Rep aces 
oa 76 nee 2. Momman aS avs cue fae eluant 
SONG wow wees rat. 
Alonzo B. Cornell. ... Republican 1879 John Kelly Sia) eel tenis’ slate Sirel ote te To eeEs 
Harris Lewis. 
ee ee 
Grover Cleveland... Fe harles J) MOLSSr ae ieee Republican. 
nd.....| Democrat.) 1882 auphones A. Hopkins Setar Probibition: 
‘ieee DPenetUsMELOWwe ieee nies Greenback. 
David B. Hill. i 885 Sire Davenpor teasers R i i 
EDU eeeeuertters Democrat. 1885 H. Cliyebascom ce eer Prohibition. 
1888 tt Opiots ois Gest Ge Republican. 
+ Martin alonesinav cee ... | Prohibition. 
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STATE GOVERNORS— Continued. 


Name. Party. moet Opponents. Party. 
Ueelowt, HASsett. cc area css i 
Roswell P. Flower....| Democrat. 1891 {dom Wier ISLAM eS gay Aco aes Lear 
DanlelsDenleonmnreras eae Socialist. 
David B. Hill iferiedyeneye eae Democrat. 
Levi P. Morton...... Republican 1894 Tverett Pp: W heelerihic« ac Democrat. 
I. Hip aldwitiee seen cre Prohibition. 
ey ae Matthews..... Socialist. 
, Alloying 19 Jeroen shee. 6 ) rat. 
Krank S. Black... .... Republican 1896 | Bante G. Griffin va enenenaalene Nat Den, 
William W. Smith........ Prohibition. 
Theodore Rooseyelt....} Republican] 1898 eet ee 796 89 pene 
7 : F enry Me al irervacte cee! Sl r Dem. 
Benj. B. Odell, Jr....| Republican 1900 Tone) Stanchfield....... Deocnen 


The first governors of the State entered office on July 1 following election, but since 


1823 the date has been Jan. 1. 
1876, two years; 


five years a resident of the State. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS, 


Name. | No. of Congress. Term. 
Philip Schuyler ......... 1st 1789 to 1791 
EVURWS KAMP |. vie: etelscisie- Ist’ to 4th | 1789 .“* 1796 
DNNOM ALY se <\0/s/n'e'0 00/100 2d SOUL ea ee LO 
John Lawrence.......... 4th “ 6th | 1796 ‘ 1800 
Philip Schuyler......... 5th 1797 ** 1798 
John Sloss Hobart....... 5th 1798 
William North .......... 5th 1798 
James Watson..........- 5th to 6th | 1799 to 1800 
Gouverneur Morris...... 6th “ Jth } 1800 “ 1803 
John Armstrong......... 6th “ Sth | 1801 “* 1804 
De Witt Clinton......... ith ‘* 8th | 1802 “ 1803 
Theodore Bailey......... 8th 1803 ‘* 1804 
Samuel L. Mitchell...... 8th to 11th {| 1804 ‘* 1809 
MOM SOME N . cca cases « Sth © 13th | 1803 “* 1813 
Obadiah German........ 11th “‘ 14th | 1809 ‘* 1815 
Rufus King... .....22.s..| 138th “ 19th |, 1818. * 18265 
Nathan Sanford......... (Athy <A Tth asl Fe 180 
Martin Van Buren, 18th “¢ 20th | 1823 ‘* 1828 
Nathan Sanford... +s| 19th *© 99d 1826 ‘ 1831 
Charles E. Dudley....... 20th ‘* 23d 1828 ‘* 1833 
William L. Marcy....... 22d 1831 ** 1832 
Silas Wright, Jr......... 22d to 28th | 1832 ‘ 1844 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge..| 23d ‘ 28th | 1833 “* 1844 
Henry A. Foster......... 28th 1844 
pO AS) DUR, fe ioxts cern vedi pis's 28th to 31st | 1845 to 1849 
Daniel S. Dickinson..... 8th “ 32d | 1845 “ 1851 
William H. Seward...... 31st ‘¢ 37th | 1849 ‘* 1861 
Hamilton Fish .........- 32d “ 85th | 1861 ** 1857 
Preston King .........- 35th “ 38th | 1857 ‘* 1863 
BMA ETAN YES, wie sinisccisisiaviaSie's 37th “¢ 40th | 1861 ‘* 1867 
Edwin D. Morgan........ 38th “ 41st | 1863 ‘* 1869 
Roscoe Conkling ........ 40th ‘“ 47th | 1867 ‘* 1881 
Reuben FE. Fenton.......| 41st ‘ 44th | 1869 ‘* 1875 
Francis Kernan.......... 44th ‘+ 47th | 1875 ‘* 1881 
Thomas C. Platt......... 47th 1881 
Elbridge G. Lapham..... 47th to 49th | 1881 to 1885 
Warmer Miller<....)sc05 <6 47th ‘¢ 50th | 1881 ‘* 1887 
William M. Evarts.......| 49th ‘ 52d | 1885 ‘¢ 1891 
Frank Hiscock.......... 50th ‘* 63d | 1887 ‘* 1893 
David B) Hill.:.:.......| 62d “ 56th | 1891 ‘* 1897 
Edward Murphy, Jr.....| 63d ‘ 56th | 1893 “ 1899 
Thomas C. Platt.........| 55th *¢ —— | 1897 ‘ —— 
Chauncey M. Depew....%| 56th ‘* —— | 1899 ‘* —— 


New York Public Library, THE. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, of the New York 
Public Library, writes: 


The present New York Public Library— 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations—is 


é The term of office was, 
‘ from 1876 until 1895, three years ; 
and lieutenant-governor must be thirty years of age, 


, up to 1823, three years; then until 
from 1895, two years. The governor 
a citizen of the United States, and 


the result, as its name indicates, of the 
consolidation , of several pre-existing in- 
stitutions. The three whose names ap- 
pear in the title were united on May 23, 
1895, and on Feb. 25, 1901, the New York 
Free Circulating Library was added to 
the combination, the new body retaining 
its old name. 

Of these various consolidated institu- 
tions the Astor Library was originally in- 
corporated Jan. 18, 1849. It was endowed 
and supported by various gifts of the 
Astor family, and at the time of consoli- 
dation owned its site and buildings on La- 
fayette Place, with 267,147 volumes, and 
enjoyed an annual income of about $47,000. 

The Lenox Library, incorporated Jan. 
20, 1870, as the gift to the public of James 
Lenox, owned its site and building on 
Fifth Avenue, between 70th and 71st 
streets, with 86,000 volumes and an an- 
nual income of $20,500. 

The Tilden trust, created by the will of 
Samuel J. Tilden, possessed Mr. Tilden’s 
private library of about 20,000 volumes 
and an endowment fund of about $2,000,- 
000, but neither lands nor buildings. The 
Publie Library thus began its existence 
with a total number of volumes of 373,147 
and an endowment of about $3,500,000. 
The library as thus constituted was for 
reference only. 

On March 25, 1896, in an address to the 
mayor of the city regarding the future 
policy of the library, the trustees offered 
to extend its facilities to the furnishing 
of books for home use, provided the city 
would build and equip a new home for 
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the library, preferably on the site of the 
old reservoir on Fifth Avenue, between 
40th and 42d streets (Bryant Park). 
The result of this was the passage of a 
legislative act, approved May 19, 1897, 
giving the city power to issue bonds for 
this purpose, and on Nov. 10 of that 
year plans prepared by Carrere & Hast- 
ings, of New York, were selected and ap- 


of books for home use was carried on in 
the city by several other institutions, the 
largest of which was the New York Free 
Circulating Library. This institution, 
first incorporated on March 15, 1880, be- 
gan to lend books at that time in a small 
building on Bond Street, and had grown 
until, in 1901, it operated eleven free 
lending libraries, with reading-rooms and 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, FROM ARCHITECT’S PLANS. 


proved by the board of estimate of the 
city. A contract fixing the conditions on 
which the building should be held and 
used by the library was at once entered 
into between the trustees and the city 
authorities, but the actual work of pre- 
paring the site by the removal of the old 
reservoir did not begin until June 6, 1899. 
The building will probably be completed 
about 1904, and will be one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the world. Its 
length will be 350 feet, and its width 250, 
and it will include a stack-room with 
shelving for 1,500,000 books, and a main 
reading-room, seating 800 readers, besides 


a large circulating-room, a children’s 
room, public document, periodical, and 


patent rooms, and many rooms for special 
collections, besides picture galleries and 
administrative offices. 

While the Public Library was at this 
time for reference use only, the lending 


a travelling brary department, through 
which books were distributed in schools, 
clubs, ete. It owned five buildings, 170,- 
000 books, and had endowment funds of 
about $225,000. It had cireulated in the 
year ending Oct. 31. 1900, 1,634,523 vol- 
umes. Like other smaller institutions of 
the same kind it was supported largely 
by an annual municipal grant. On Feb. 
25, 1901, by the consolidation of this in- 
stitution with the Public Library, the 
latter became possessed of a department 
of circulation. 

On March 12, 1901, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie offered to the city of New York, 
through the director of the Public Li- 
brary, to build and equip sixty-five branch 
libraries, at a cost estimated at $80,000 
each, or a total of $5,200,000, provided the 
city would furnish sites and agree to 
maintain the libraries when built. This 
offer was accepted. By the provisions of 
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a contract entered into between the city 
and the library to carry out the terms of 
this gift so far as the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Richmond are con- 
cerned, these boroughs are to have forty- 
two of the new buildings, of which not 
more than ten are to be built in any one 
year, and the city agrees to appropriate 
annually for maintenance not less than 10 
per cent. of the cost. The city must ap- 
prove all sites, whether acquired by pur- 
chase or by gift, but the library is to con- 
trol the construction of the buildings and 
administer the libraries contained therein. 
This gift insures not only that the city 
shall have an adequate number of new 
branch libraries, but that such as already 
exist shall be properly housed, provided 
they become part of the Public Library 
system. A bill to facilitate such union 
on the part of the smaller libraries was 
signed by the governor in the spring of 
1901. 

The buildings where the work of the 
library is carried on at present are as 
follows: 

REFERENCE BRANCHES. 

Astor Building, 40 Lafayette Place. 

Lenox Building, 890 Fifth Avenue. 


CIRCULATING BRANCHES. 


Bond Street, 49 Bond Street. 
Ottendorfer, 135 Second Avenue. 
George Bruce, 226 West 42d Street. 
Jackson Square, 251 West 13th Street. 
Harlem, 218 East 125th Street. 
Muhlenberg, 130 West 23d Street. 
Bloomingdale, 206 West 100th Street. 
Riverside, 261 West 69th Street. 
Yorkville, 1523 Second Avenue. 
Thirty-fourth Street, 215 East 34th 
Street. 
Chatham Square, 22 East Broadway. 
The library now contains about 500,- 
000 volumes and 175,000 pamphlets in the 
reference department, and 175,000 volumes 


in the circulating department. Among 
noteworthy special collections are the 
public documents (60,000 volumes) ; 


American history (30,000 volumes) ; pat- 
ents (10,000 volumes) ; music (10,000 vol- 
umes); Bibles (8,000 volumes); Hebrew 
and Oriental works (8,000 volumes) ; Sla- 
vonic books (2,000 volumes) ; and Shakes- 
peariana (3,000 volumes). The number of 
readers yearly in the reference depart- 


ment is about 125,000, and 500,000 vol- 
umes are consulted. In the circulation 
department 1,700,000 volumes are with- 
drawn yearly for home use, of which 28 
per cent. is juvenile fiction and 33 per 
cent. adult fiction; and 125,000 volumes 
are read in the libraries. The reading- 
room attendance exceeds 200,000. ~ 

The library as at present organized is 
managed by a board of twenty-one trus- 
tees, one of whom is the comptroller of 
the city, ew officio. The direct charge of 
the library and its staff is intrusted to a 
director, who, since the formation of the 
Public Library in 1895, has been Dr. John 
Shaw Billings. The library publishes two 
monthly periodicals, the Bulletin, contain- 
ing monthly reports and statements, with 
selections from the manuscript collections 
of the library, and the Monthly List of 
Additions to the circulating department. 

The largest collection of books is in the 
Astor Building, 40 Lafayette Place, which 
contains also the executive offices, includ- 
ing the office of the director. The read- 
ing halls and catalogues are on the second 
floor. Books wanted must be called for at 
the desk, except such as are contained in 
the open reference collection of about 5,000 
volumes, which may be consulted freely. 
No book may be taken from the building. 

The Lenox Building contains numerous 
special collections, such as those of rare 
or curious editions, manuscripts, prints, 
maps, genealogies, ete., and also a con- 
siderable number of valuable works of art, 
including the collection of modern paint- 
ings made by Robert L. Stuart and the 
Lenox collection of works by Copley, Land- 
seer, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Turner, 
Wilkie, ete. Permission to copy these 
paintings may be obtained on application. 
The building includes two large reading- 
rooms on the ground floor and smaller 
ones on the upper floors, besides stack- 
rooms and exhibition galleries. 

To obtain books for home use, written 
application, giving the name of a re- 
sponsible guarantor, must be made at one 
of the libraries of the circulation depart- 
ment, as noted above. Two books at a 
time (only one of fiction) may be taken 
out and kept two weeks, except where 
specially restricted to one week. The 
users are allowed free access to all the 
shelves. Each of these branch libraries 
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contains also a small reference collection, 
and most of them have reading-rooms sup- 
plied with periodicals. The present ad- 
ministrative offices of the circulating de- 
partment are at the George Bruce Branch, 
226 West 42d Street. 

Newark, chief city in New Jersey, 
noted for the variety and extent of its 
manufactures and its large insurance in- 
terests; population in 1890, 181,830; in 
1900, 246,070. The purchase of the site of 
Newark and the adjoining settlements of 
Bloomfield, Belleville, Caldwell, and the 
Oranges was made in 1666 by a party from 
Milford, Conn., for which they gave the 
Indians 50 double hands of powder, 100 
bars of lead, 20 axes, 20 coats, 10 guns, 
20 pistols, 10 kettles, 10 swords, 4 blank- 
ets, 4 barrels of beer, 2 pairs of breeches, 
50 knives, 20 hoes, 850 fathoms of wam- 
pum, 2 ankers of whiskey, and 3 troopers’ 
coats. Others joined the first settlers, in 
the autumn, from Guilford and Branford. 
Self-government and independence of the 
proprietors seem to have been secured to 
the new colony, as well as religious free- 
dom guaranteed. The colonists agreed 
that no one should be admitted to the 
rights of freemen in the colony except he 
belonged to the Congregational Church. 
Abraham Pierson was chosen minister of 
the first church, and the settlement was 
called Newark, says Whitehead, in com- 
pliment to him, he having come from a 
place of that name in England. 

Newark (N. Y.), DESTRUCTION OF. 
When General McClure, early in December, 
1813, resolved to abandon Fort George, the 
question presented itself to his mind, 
“Shall I leave the foe comfortable quar- 
ters, and thus endanger Fort Niagara?” 
Unfortunately, his judgment answered 
“No”; and, after attempting to blow up 
Fort George while its little garrison was 
crossing the river to Fort Niagara, he set 
fire to the beautiful village of Newark, 
near by. The weather was intensely cold. 
The inhabitants had been given only a few 
hours’ warning, and, with little food and 
clothing, a large number of helpless wom- 
en and children were driven from their 
homes by the flames into the wintry air 
and deep snow, homeless wanderers. It 
was a wanton and cruel act. Only one 
house out of 150 in the village was left 
standing. When the British arrived at 


Fort George they resolved on swift retal- 
iation, and very soon six villages and 
many isolated houses along the New York 
side of the Niagara River, together with 
some vessels, were burned, and scores of 
innocent persons were massacred. 

Newbern, Caprure or. After the capt- 
ure of RoANOKE ISLAND (gq. v.), the Na- 
tional forces made other important move- 
ments on the coast of NortH CAROLINA 
(q. v.). Goldsborough having been order- 
ed to Fort Monroe, the fleet was left 
in command of Commodore Rowan. Gen- 
eral Burnside, assisted by Generals Reno, 
Foster, and Parke, at the head of 15,000 
troops, proceeded against Newbern, on the 
Neuse River. They appeared with the 
fleet in that stream, about 18 miles be- 
low the city, on the evening of March 12, 
1862, and early the next morning the 
troops were landed and marched against 
the defences of the place. The Confeder- 
ates, under General Branch, were inferior 
in numbers, but were strongly intrenched. 
The march of the Nationals was made in 
a drenching rain, the troops dragging 
heavy cannon after them through the wet 
clay, into which men sometimes sank 
knee-deep. At sunset the head of the Na- 
tionals was halted and bivouacked with- 
in a mile and a half of the Confederate 
works, and during the night the main 
body came up. Meanwhile the gunboats 
had moved up the river abreast the army, 
Rowan’s flag-ship Delaware leading. 

The Confederate forces consisted of 
eight regiments of infantry and 500 cay- 
alry, with three batteries of field-artillery 
of six guns each. These occupied a line 
of intrenchments extending more than a 
mile, supported by an immense line of 
rifle- pits and detached works. On the 
river-bank, 4 miles below Newbern, was 
Fort Thompson, armed with thirteen 
heavy guns. The Nationals made the at- 
tack at 8 A.M. on the 14th. Foster’s 
brigade bore the brunt of the battle for 
about four hours. General Parke support- 
ed him until it was evident that Foster 
could sustain himself, when the former, 
with nearly his whole brigade, went to the 
support of General Reno in a flank move- 
ment. After the 4th Rhode Island Bat- 
tery had captured a Confederate one and 
dispersed the garrison, Reno, who had 
been losing heavily in front of another 
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TROOPS LANDING AT NEWBERN. 


battery, called up his reserves of Penn- 
sylvanians, under Colonel Hartranft, and 
ordered them to charge the work. It was 
speedily done, and the battery was capt- 
ured with the assistance of New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts troops. 

Pressed on all sides, the Confederates 
- now fled, leaving everything behind, and 
were pursued by Foster to the verge of 
the Trent. The Confederates burned the 
railroad and turnpike bridges over that 
stream behind them (the former by send- 
ing a blazing raft against it) and escaped. 
The gunboats had compelled the evacua- 
tion of Fort Thompson. Large numbers 
of the inhabitants of Newbern fled from 
the town. Foster’s troops took possession 
of the place, and the general was appoint- 
ed military governor of Newbern. The 
Nationals lost 100 killed and 498 wound- 
ed. The Confederate loss was much less 
in killed and wounded, but 200 of them 
were made prisoners. They reported 64 
killed, 101 wounded, and 413 missing. 

Newberry, Joun Srrone, geologist; 
born in Windsor, Conn., Dec. 22, 1822; 
graduated at the Western Reserve College 
in 1846, and at the Cleveland Medical 
College in 1848; practised medicine in 
Cleveland in 1851-55; and was engaged 
in geological exploring expeditions un- 


der the government in the West in 1855- 
61. In September, 1861, he was appointed 
secretary of the Western Department of 
the UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION 
(q. v.). His district included the whole 
valley of the Mississippi. He served in 
this capacity until July, 1866, and during 
this period disbursed more than $800,- 
000 in cash; placed supplies in the various 
hospitals to the value of over $5,000,000; 
and ministered to the necessities and com- 
fort of more than 1,000,000 soldiers. In 
1866-92 he was Professor of Geology and 
Paleontology in Columbia University, in 
which he established a museum of over 
100,000 specimens, most of which he col- 
lected himself. His publications include 
Reports of Haplorations and Swrveys to 
ascertain the most Practical and Economi- 
cal Route for a Railroad from the Missis- 
sippt River to the Pacific Ocean, made in 
1853-56 ; Report wpon the Colorado River 
of the West Haplored in 1857-58; Re- 
port of the Hxploring EHapedition from 
Santa Fé to the Junction of the Grand 
and Green Rivers, ete. He died in New 
Haven, Conn., Dee. 7, 1892. 

Newburg Addresses, Tur. The Con- 
tinental army was cantoned in huts near 
Newburg, N. Y., in the winter and spring 
of 1783, while negotiations for peace were 
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in progress. Washington’s headquarters 
were in the Hasbrouck House, in New- 
burg. In the latter part of the winter the 
discontent in the army on account of the 
arrears in their pay, which had existed 
a long time, was more formidable than 
ever. In December previous the officers 
had sent a memorial to the Congress, by 
the hands of General McDougall, the head 
of a committee, asking for a satisfactory 
adjustment of all the matters which were 


causing wide-spread discontent. Congress 
was almost powerless to move 
satisfactorily in the matter. a 


On March 11, a well-written 
address was circulated through 
the American camp, which,, in 


“THE TEMPLE,’’? NEWBURG. 


effect, advised the army to take matters 
into their own hands, and to make demon- 
strations that should arouse the fears of 
the people and of the Congress, and there- 
by obtain justice for themselves. The ad- 
dress was anonymous, but circumstances 
created a suspicion that General Gates and 
some other officers were the instigators of 


the scheme. With this address was 
privately cireu- 
lated a _ notifica- 


tion of a meeting 
of officers at a 


expressed his disapprobation of the whole 
proceedings as disorderly; and requested 
the general and field officers, with one 
officer from every company in the army, 
to meet at “ New Building” (the Temple) 
on March 15, and requested General Gates, 
the senior officer, to preside. On the ap- 
pearance of the order, the writer of the 
anonymous address issued another, more 
subdued in tone, in which he tried to give 
the impression that Washington approved 
the scheme, the time of meeting being 
changed. The meeting was fully at- 
tended, and deep solemnity pervaded 
the assembly when Washington 
stepped upon the platform to read 
an address which he had prepared 
for the occasion. As he put on his 
spectacles, he said, “ You see, gen- 
tlemen, that I have not only grown 
gray, but blind, in your service.” 
This simple remark, under the 
circumstances, had a powerful effect 
upon the assemblage. His address 
was compact, patriotic, clear in ex- 
pression and meaning, mild yet se- 
vere in its rebuke, and withal 
vitally important in its relations to 
the well-being of the infant republic 
as well as the army. When it was conclud- 
ed, Washington retired and left the officers 
to discuss the subject unrestrained by his 
presence. Their conference was _ brief. 
They passed resolutions, by unanimous 
vote, thanking the commander-in-chief for 
the wise course he had pursued; express- 
ing their undiminished attachment to 
their country; their unshaken confidence 


large building eall- 
ed “the Temple.” 

Washington’s at- 
tention was called 
to the matter on 
the day the ad- 
dresses were circu- 
lated, and he de- 
termined to guide 
and control the 
movement. He re- 
ferred toe sit in 


general orders 
the next morning; 
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in the good faith of Congress; and their 
determination to bear with patience 
their grievances until, in due time, they 
should be redressed. The proceedings 
were signed by General Gates, as presi- 
dent of the meeting, and three days af- 
terwards Washington, in general orders, ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction. The author 
of the “ Newburg Addresses” was Mag. 
JoHN ARMSTRONG (qg. v.). See WASHING- 
TON AND THE NEWBURG ADDRESS. 
Newcomb, Simon, astronomer; born in 
Wallace, N. S., March 12, 1835; was edu- 
cated privately; came to the United 
States in 1853; appointed computer on the 
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Nautical Almanac in 1857; graduated 
at the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard College in 1858; and was ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics in the 
United States navy in 1861, and assigned 
to duty in the Naval Observatory. In 
1894 he also became Professor of Mathe- 
maties and Astronomy in Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor Newcomb is a 
member of many American and foreign 
scientific societies, and has received the 
Copley, the Royal Society, the Huygens, 
and the Bruce medals. He is an officer 
of the Legion of Honor, and the only 
American since Benjamin Franklin who 


has become an associate of the Institute 
of France. For many years he has been 
editor-in-chief of The American Journal 
of Mathematics. He has made numerous 
astronomical discoveries, which he has 
published in more than 100 papers. His 
publications include A Plain Man’s Talk 
on the Labor Question; Principles of Po- 
litical Heonomy, ete. 

Newell, Frepertck Haynes, scientist; 
born in Bradford, Pa., March 5, 1862; 
graduated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1885; elected secre- 
tary of the National Geographical So- 
ciety in 1892 and 1897, and of the 
American Forestry Association in 1895. 
He is the author of Agriculture by Irriga- 
tion; Hydrography of the United States; 
The Public Lands of the United States, 
ete. 

Newell, Rosert Henry, humorist; born 
in New York City, Dee. 13, 1836; was con- 
nected with the New York Mercury, New 
York World, ete., for many years. He was 
best known under the nom de plume Or- 
pheus C. Kerr, under which name he pub- 
lished a large number of humorous letters 
on the Civili War. He died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., early in July, 1901, his body being 
found some days after his death. 

Newell, WititrAM AUGUSTUS, physician ; 
born in Franklin, O., Sept. 5, 1817; 
graduated at Rutgers College in 1836. 
In 1847-49 and 1865-67 he was a mem- 
ber of Congress; in 1848 originated the 
United States life-saving service (see 
LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, UNITED STATES) ; 
and subsequently originated the Delaware 
breakwater, the United States agricult- 
ural bureau, and the purchase of the 
Mount Vernon estate for agricultural pur- 
poses. He was governor of New Jersey in 
1857-59; superintendent of the life-sav- 
ing service in 1860-64; an unsuccessful 
candidate for governor of New Jersey in 
1876, being defeated by Gen. G. B. 
McClellan; governor of Washington Ter- 
ritory in 1876-80; and was appointed a 
United States Indian inspector in 1884. 
He died in Allentown, N. J., Aug. 8, 1901. 

Newfoundland. In 1504 some advent- 
urous French fishermen of Normandy and 
other coast provinces of France prosecuted 
their vocation off the shores of Newfound- 
land, in the first French vessels that ever 
appeared there. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
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arrived at St. John’s Harbor, Aug. 3, 
1583, where he found thirty-six vessels 
belonging to various nations. Pitching 
his tent on shore in sight of all the ves- 
sels, he summoned the merchants and 
masters to assemble on the shore. He 
had brought 260 men from England, in 
two ships and three barks, to make a set- 
tlement on that island. Being assembled, 
Gilbert read his commission (which was 
interpreted to the foreigners), when a 
twig and piece of turf were presented to 
him. Then he made proclamation that, 
by virtue of his commission from Queen 
Elizabeth, he took possession of the har- 
bor of St. John, and 200 leagues around 
it each way, for the crown of England. 
He asserted eminent domain, and that all 
who should come there’ should be subject 
to the laws of England. When the read- 
ing of the proclamation was finished, 
obedience was promised by the general 
voice. Near the spot a pillar was erected, 
on which the arms of England, engraved 
in lead, were affixed. This formal pos- 
session was taken in consequence of the 
discovery of the island by Cabot in 1498. 
On April 27, 1610, a patent was grant- 
ed to the Earl of Northampton, Lord Chief 
Baron Tanfuld, Sir Francis Bacon, then 
solicitor-general, and other gentlemen of 
distinction, and some Bristol merchants, 
for a part of the island of Newfoundland. 
There were forty-four persons named in 
the charter, and the company was named 
“The Treasurer and Company of Advent- 
urers and Planters of the Cities of Lon- 
don and Bristol for the Colony and Plan- 
tation in Newfoundland.” John Guy, of 
Bristol, was soon sent out with a colony 
of thirty-nine persons to Newfoundland, 
and began a settlement at Conception Bay. 
The domain lay between lat. 46° and 
52° N., together with the seas and islands 
lying within 10 leagues of the coast. 
Newman, Arsert Henry, educator; 
born in Edgefield county, S. C., Aug. 
25, 1852; graduated at Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Ga., in 1871, and at 
Rochester Theological Seminary in 1875. 
He was acting Professor of Church His- 
tory at Pettingill in 1877-80; Professor 
of the same at Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1880-81; and was called to the 
similar chair at McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. His publications in- 


clude The Baptist Churches in the United 
States; History of Anti-Pedo-baptism to 
A.D. 1609; Manual of Church History; 
and several translations, besides contribu- 
tions to Baptist periodicals. 

Newman, Francis, statesman; born 
in England; removed to New Hampshire 
in 1638; and later settled in New Haven, 
where he became secretary of Theophilus 
Eaton, the first governor of Connecticut. 
He was with the party sent to New Nether- 
land on a visit to Gov. Peter Stuyvesant 
in 1653 for the purpose of securing an in- 
demnity for the Dutch encroachments upon 
New Haven. In 1654-58 he was a commis- 
sioner of the consolidated colonies; and in 
1658-60 was governor. He died in New 
Haven, Conn., Noy. 18, 1660. 

Newman, JOHN Puixip, clergyman; 
born in New York, Sept. 1, 1826; was 
educated at Cazenovia Seminary; entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1849; travelled in Europe, 
Palestine, and Egypt in 1860-61; and, re- 
turning to the United States, had charges 
at Hamilton, N. Y., Albany, N. Y., and 
New York City. In 1864-69 he organ- 
ized three annual conferences, two col- 
leges, a religious paper; and in the latter 
year became pastor of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; was chaplain of the United 
States Senate in 1869-74; inspector of 
United States consulates in Asia in 1874- 
76. Dr. Newman attended Gen. U. S. 
Grant in his last illness. In 1888 he 
was elected a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was author of 
From Dan to Beersheba; Thrones and 
Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh ; America 
for Americans ; and The Supremacy of Lav. 
He died in Saratoga, N. Y., July 5, 1899. 

Newmarket (Va.), BATTLE oF. At this 
place General Sigel, with about 10,000 
National troops, was defeated, May 15, 
1864, by General Breckinridge, with an 
equal force. 

Newnan, Danigt, military officer; born 
in North Carolina about 1780; was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the 4th 
United States Infantry in March, 1799; 
led the Georgia Volunteers against the 
east Florida Indians in 1812; served with 
distinction against the Creek Indians in 
1813; and was promoted lieutenant-colo- 
nel in December of the latter year. He 
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held a seat in Congress in 1831-33 as a 
State’s Rights Democrat. He died in 
Walker county, Ga., Jan. 16, 1851. 
Newport, CHRISTOPHER, navigator; 
born in England about 1565; commanded 
the first successful expedition for the set- 
tlement of Virginia, landing, April 30, 
1607, at a place which he named Point 
Comfort because of his escape from a 
severe storm. On May 13 he arrived at 
Jamestown. He had been engaged in an 
expedition against the Spaniards in the 
West Indies not long before. He made 
several voyages to Virginia with emi- 
grants and supplies. Before he returned 
to England for the last time he joined 
with Ratcliffe in an attempt to depose 
Captain Smith from the presidency of the 
colony. He was defeated, and acknowl- 
edged his error. Newport’s manuscript 
work, called Discoveries in America, 
was published in 1860, by Edward Everett 
Hale, in Archeologia Americana. 
Newport, Caprure or. Early in De- 
eember, 1776, a British fleet, with 6,000 
troops on board, appeared off Newport, 


THE OLD STATE-HOUSE. 


R. I. The few troops stationed there evac- 
uated the town without attempting to de- 
fend it. Commodore Hopkins had several 
Continental vessels lying there, with a 
number of privateers. With these he es- 
eaped up the bay, and was effectually 
blockaded at Providence. When Washing- 
ton heard of this invasion he sent Gener- 
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als Arnold and Spencer to the defence of 
Rhode Island. ‘This possession of New- 
port, the second town in size and impor- 
tance in New England, produced general 
alarm and great annoyance to the inhabi- 
tants east of the Hudson. 

French Fleet and Army Blockaded.— 
Washington had hoped the French army, 
which arrived at Newport, July 10, would 
march to the Hudson River, and, with 
their assistance, expected to drive the 
British from the city of New York. But 
if was compelled to stand on the defensive 
there. Six British ships-of-the-line, which 
had followed the French fleet across the 
Atlantic, soon afterwards arrived at New 
York. Having there a naval superiority, 
Sir Henry Clinton embarked (July 27) 
6,000 men for the purpose of assailing the 
French, without waiting for them to at- 
tack. The French, perceiving this, cast 
up fortifications and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. The militia of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts marched to their 
assistance, and Washington crossed the 
Hudson into Westchester county and 
threatened New York. As Clinton and Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot could not agree upon a 
plan of operations, the troops were dis- 
embarked; but the fleet proceeded to 
blockade the French ships in Newport Har- 
bor. ‘The French army felt compelled to 
stay for the protection of the vessels. 
News presently came that the second divi- 
sion of French forces was blockaded at 
Brest by another British fleet. So the 
French, instead of being an assistance to 
the Americans at that time, became a bur- 
den, for 3,500 American militia were kept 
under arms at Newport to protect the 
French ships. Thus a third time an at- 
tempt at French co-operation proved a 
failure. 

The Old Tower.—This structure is of 
unhewn stone, laid in mortar composed of 
the sand and gravel of the soil around it 
and oyster-shell lime. It is a cylinder 23 
feet in diameter and 24 feet in height, 
resting upon arches supported by eight 
columns. It was originally covered with 
stucco within and without, and on dig- 
ging to the foundation-stones of one of 
the supporting columns many years ago, 
they were found to be composed of hewn 
spheres. This structure is a hard nut for 
antiquaries and historians to crack. Some 
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regard it as a Scandinavian structure of 
great antiquity, and others as a windmill 
built by some of the early colonists of 
Rhode Island. Goy. Benedict Arnold 
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speaks of it in his will (1677) as his 
“ stone-built windmill.” Peter Easton, an- 
other early settler, says in his diary for 
1663: “This year we built our first wind- 
mill.” Easton built it himself of wood, 
and for his enterprise he was rewarded by 
the colony with a strip of land on the 
ocean front, known as Easton’s Beach. 
Such a novel structure as this tower, if 
built for a windmill, would have received 
more than a local notice. No chronicler 
of the day refers to it, nor is it mentioned 
as being there when the settlers first seat- 
ed themselves on the island. It was a 
very inconvenient structure for a wind- 
mill, for it was evidently all left open 
below the arches, with a floor and three 
windows above them. The idea that it 
was originally built for a windmill is dis- 
earded by many intelligent persons who 
have examined it, and contemplate the 
condition of the early colonists of Rhode 
Island. When and by whom was it built? 
is a question that will probably remain 
unanswered, satisfactorily, forever. See 
NorTHMEN. 

Newport News, a strategie point on 
the James River, not far from Hampton 
Roads. It was originally a compound 
word, derived, it is believed, from the 
names of Captain Newport (who com- 
manded the first vessel that conveyed Eng- 
lish emigrants to Virginia) and Sir Will- 
iam Newce, who, at the time George 


Sandys was appointed treasurer of the 
colony, received the appointment of mar- 
shal of Virginia. Captain Smith wrote 
his name Nuse. Newport News is now an 
important railroad terminus, ship-build- 
ing point, and commercial port. Popu- 
lation in 1890, 4,449; in 1900, 19,635. 

Newspapers. The first periodicals ap- 
peared in the United States at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The pio- 
neer was called Public Occurrences, and 
was issued in Boston in September, 1690. 
It was so radically democratic and out- 
spoken that it was smothered by the 
magistrates on the day of its birth. The 
first permanent newspaper was the Bos- 
ton News-Letter, issued in April, 1704. 
With it newspaper reporting began. In 
the report of the execution of six pirates, 
the speeches, prayers, etc., were “ printed 
as near as it could be taken in writing in 
the great crowd.” 

The dates of the first issuing of news- 
papers in the original thirteen States are 
as follows: In Massachusetts, 1704; Penn- 
sylvania, 1719; New York, 1725; Mary- 
land, 1728; South Carolina, 1732 (the 
first newspaper issued south of the Po- 
tomac); Rhode Island, 1732; Virginia, 
1736; Connecticut, 1755; North Carolina, 
1755; New Hampshire, 1756; Delaware, 
1761. The first daily newspaper was the 
Pennsylvania Packet, or General Adver- 
tiser, published by John Dunlap, in 1784, 
and afterwards called the Daily Adver- 
tiser. The number of newspapers in 1775 
was only thirty-four, with a total week- 
ly cireulation of 5,000 copies. In 1833 
the first of the cheap or “ penny” papers 
was issued in New York by Benjamin 
H. Day. It was called the Sun, and im- 
mediately acquired an enormous cireu- 
lation. It was at first less than a foot 
square. In 1901 the total number of 
newspapers and periodicals in the Unit- 
ed States was 20,879, comprising 2,158 
dailies, 49 tri-weeklies, 472 semi-weeklies, 
14,827 weeklies, 2 tri-monthlies, 60 bi- 
weeklies, 275 semi-monthlies, 2,791 month- 
lies, 2 semi-quarterlies, 68 bi-monthlies, 
and 175 quarterlies. 

American vs. Foreign Newspapers.— 
Edwin L. Godkin, for many years editor 
of the New York Hvening Post and The 
Nation, contributes the following compar- 
ison of the American and foreign news- 
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paper press and résumé of the development 
of modern journalism: 


It is now more than fifty years since 
Tocqueville compared a newspaper to a 
man standing at an open window and 
bawling to passers-by in the street. Down 
to his time the newspaper press in all 
countries in Europe, and almost down to 
his time in America, was looked upon as 
simply, or mainly, an ill-informed and 
often malignant critic of the government. 
The fearless and independent press of our 
great-grandfathers was a press that ex- 
posed the shortcomings of men in power 
in a style in which De Foe and Junius 


difficult by spreading discontent and sus- 
picion among the people. Crabbe, in his 
poem, The Newspaper, produced in 1784, 
scourges the weekly journals of the day 
for their assiduity in collecting gossip and 
scandal, but his severest satire is reserved 
for their comments and criticism. “ Blind 
themselves,’ he says, 


“these erring guides hold out 
Alluring lights to lead us far about.” 


Since that time a great change has come 
over the relation of the press to the pub- 
lic. The news-gathering function, which 
the American press was the first to bring 
into prominence, has become the most im- 


PRESS-ROOM OF A MODERN NEWSPAPER, 


set the fashion. The ideal editor of those 
days was a man who expected to be lock- 
ed up on account of the boldness of his 
invectives against the government, but 
did not mind it. His news-gathering was 
so subordinate to his criticism that he was 
hardly thought of as a news-gatherer. 
Tocqueville’s man bawling out of the win- 
dow was not bawling out the latest intel- 
ligence. He was bawling about the blun- 
ders and corruption of the ministry, and 
showing them the way to manage the pub- 
lic business, but at the same time making 
the management of the public business 


portant one, and the critical function has 
relatively declined. But the most momen- 
tous alteration in the position of the news- 
paper press has been wrought by the in- 
crease in the number of readers. Since 
1848 every country in the civilized world 
has been devoting itself to the work of 
popular education, with the result of in- 
creasing tenfold the number of persons 
knowing how to read and write and cipher, 
but knowing very little more. Contem- 
poraneously with this has been the im- 
provement in the means of travel and of 
transmitting intelligence, thus literally 
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making news-gathering a new and impor- 
tant calling. What was at the beginning 
of this century the occupation of gossips 
in taverns and at street corners, had by 
the middle of the century risen to the 
rank of a new industry, requiring large 
capital and a huge plant. We read a 
great deal about the wonderful growth of 
the woollen and cotton manufacture since 
the application of steam to the power- 
loom and the spinning-jenny; but it is 
safe to say that these things, could they 
have foreseen them, would not have amazed 
Burke and Johnson nearly as much as 
the conversion of “news,” as they under- 
stood it, into the raw material of such 
factories as the great newspaper offices 
of our day. That “ coffee-house babble ” 
could ever be made to yield huge dividends 
and build up great fortunes is something 
they would have refused to believe. 

Of course, this development of news- 
gathering side by side with the criticism 
and comment took place with different 
degrees of rapidity in different countries. 
The news-gathering grew in the direct 
ratio of the spread of the reading art 
and of the extension of the suffrage, and, 
therefore, grew more rapidly in the Unit- 
ed States than anywhere else. Every man 
conducts his business under the influence 
of some one dominating theory as to what 
will prove most profitable. Accordingly, 
newspaper publishers early made their 
choice between the “ leading article” and 
the news-letter as means of pushing their 
fortunes by extending their circulation. 
Few or none attached the same importance 
to both. As a general rule, the American 
publisher devoted himself to news, and 
the European to criticism or comment. 
The former found a much larger public 
which wanted news, and cared compara- 
tively little for criticism or literary form; 
the latter found his account in catering 
for a smaller public, and one more exact- 
ing in the matter of taste. The spread 
of the reading art in America was far 
more rapid from the beginning than in 
Europe, and brought into the market at 
a very early period in the history of the 
newspaper a body of readers who enjoyed 
seeing in print all the local gossip—col- 
lected, however, from a much wider area— 
which they used to hear at the tavern, the 
store, and the church door. European 


countries have been nearly 100 years be- 
hind the United States in the production 
of this class of readers and in the pro- 
vision of newspapers for their entertain- 
ment. In fact, it is only within the last 
thirty years that they have appeared 
in very considerable numbers in England, 
and they can hardly be said to have 
appeared yet in France, Germany, or 
Italy. 

This difference in conditions has gone 
far to determine the difference in the 
place accorded in the two hemispheres to 
the “ editorial article.” In spite of the in- 
fluence achieved by the London Times 
through this species of composition, and 
the great excellence which editorial writ- 
ing has since attained in other English 
journals, France—and for this purpose 
France means Paris—must be considered 
its favorite habitat, the country in which 
it has carried the most weight, secured the 
largest amount of talent, and had the 
most care bestowed upon it. French jour- 
nals, even now, can hardly be called news- 
papers in the American sense at all. In 
the earlier period, between the Restora- 
tion and 1848, they did even less in the 
way of gathering news than they do now. 
In fact, the idea of news-gathering as a 
business, or of the importance from a 
commercial point of view of having news 
accurate, has not to this day entered the 
journalistic mind in France. The French 
reporter or correspondent not only strays 
from accuracy—our own do a great deal 
of this—but he sees no reason to be 
ashamed of it. In the war of 1870 the 
letters from the scene of operations print- 
ed in the Paris newspapers were to a 
large extent as pure romance as the 
fewilleton, and one of the tasks which the 
moralists of the period used to perform 
was calling the attention of the corre- 
spondents to the greater seriousness and 
regard for truth which their English 
brethren brought to their work. But they 
made little or no impression, and the rea- 
son was, in the main, that the French 
newspaper reader cares comparatively lit- 
tle for the news, and cares a great deal 
for the finish, or sprightliness, or drollery, 
as the case may be, of the editorial arti- 
cle. Men like Armand Carrel, Mare Gir- 
ardin, Thiers, and Guizot, who either 
wielded great influence or rose into po- 
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litical power through journalism under 
the Restoration and the Monarchy of July, 
owed nothing whatever to what we call 
journalistic enterprise. They won fame as 
editorial writers simply. 

There could hardly be a more striking 
illustration of the fondness of the French 
public for editorial writing than the place 
which John Lemoine held for over thirty 
years in French esteem, owing to his arti- 
eles in the Journal des Débats. It is 
no injustice to say that their merit lies 
mainly in their style. His original contri- 
butions to the political thought of his 
time were of but small importance, if, 
indeed, of any importance. But his ele- 
gance, his polish, the balance of his peri- 
ods, the care and gravity and judicial- 
mindedness with which he states his case 
and extracts the wisdom of the occasion, 
furnished a rare westhetic treat every morn- 
ing, or three or four mornings in the week, 
to two generations of Frenchmen. No 
such eminence has been achieved by a 
journalist in any other country, and he is 
in the French mind the type of the jour- 
nalist in the best sense of that term. 

Of course, there are in Paris as great 
varieties of journalists as among our- 
selves; but they all try to achieve suc- 
cess by means of editorial writing of some 
kind,. and not by news-gathering. This 
accounts for the facility with which new 
papers are started in Paris, and the great 
success which they sometimes achieve with 
hardly any investment of capital. The 
proprietors do not contemplate the collec- 
tion of news as any part of the enterprise, 
and consequently have not to provide for 
the cost of telegraphing and reporting. 
They rely for their success on a leading 
article of some sort, or on the fewilleton, 
or on the theatrical and art criticisms. 
The stories which Parisian journalists tell 
each other in their cafés are not of their 
prowess as reporters, but of the sensation 
they have made and the increase in cir- 
culation they have achieved by some sort 
of editorial comment or critique; the 
American passion for and glory in 
“beats ”»—meaning superiority over rivals 
in getting hold of news—they do not un- 
derstand, or thoroughly despise. 

In England the equilibrium between the 
two functions of the newspaper has been 
fairly maintained, owing to the peculiar 
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circumstances of the country. Its great 
foreign trade and its large colonial pos- 
sessions have, ever since the newspaper 
took its rise, given early and accurate in- 
telligence a great commercial value, and 
the proprietors of leading journals have 
from the first carefully cultivated it. The 
story of Rothschild laying the foundation 
of his great fortune by being the first to 
reach London with the news of Waterloo 
is an illustration of the importance which 
reliable foreign intelligence has had, ever 
since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for the British mercantile men and 
politicians. What is going on abroad all 
over the world is of more importance in 
London than in any other place on earth, 
and it is fully as important for commercial 
purposes that the news should be accurate 
as that it should be early. The Times, 
therefore, which has furnished British 
journalism with its model, has, from the 
first, cultivated accuracy with great care, 
and with corresponding gain in weight 
and authority. Im truth, this authority 
was never seriously shaken or impaired 
until the Pigott affair. 

The role of the Ainerican press in the 
growth of journalism has been distinctly 
the development of news-gathering as a 
business, leaving to the work of comment 
only a subordinate place, and, in fact, one 
might say a comparatively insignificant 
one. In American newspapers, too, the 
field in which news may be found has been 
greatly enlarged; a much larger class of 
facts is drawn on for letters and de- 
spatches. News in the journalistic sense 
has never been clearly defined. Taken 
literally, news is everything that a man 
has not already heard; but no journal 
undertakes to supply him with news of 
this sort. The line has to be drawn some- 
where between news which may be use- 
fully and legitimately served up to him 
on his breakfast-table, and news which 
would either do him no good or to which 
he has no fair claim. When enterprise 
and business competition are allowed to 
trace this line without the control of 
either law or morality, it is sure to have 
as many zigzags in it as there are jour- 
nals, and it is equally sure that the com- 
mercial result will largely determine the 
question of legitimacy in the public eye. 
In a commercial country, it is inevitable 
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that the acquisition of money should be 
the generally recognized, as it is the most 
easily recognized, sign of success. As 
a consequence of this, the modes of ac- 
quiring it which only offend against 
taste or discretion, and are not legally 
criminal, are treated with considerable in- 
dulgence, or even, in some cases, call forth 
admiration. Nothing is more unreason- 
able, in truth, than the impatience of the 
American public with the excesses of the 
news-gathering department of American 
journalism, considering the enormous re- 
wards in money, and even in social con- 
sideration, which it pays and has paid 
to those who work this field with least 
regard to the conventions. 

There has been from time to time con- 
siderable discussion as to whether news- 
papers are literature, as if the term litera- 
ture could be properly confined to writings 
possessing the qualities of permanence and 
of artistic finish. Unhappily, literature is 
whatever large bodies of people read. 
Newspapers may be bad literature, but 
literature they are. The hold they have 
taken, and are taking, as the reading 
matter of the bulk of the population in 
all the more highly civilized countries of 
the world, is one of the most serious facts 
of our time. It is not too much to say 
that they are, and have been for the last 
half-century, exerting more influence on 
the popular mind and the popular morals 
than either the pulpit or the book press 
has exerted in 500 years. They are now 
shaping the social and political world of 
the twentieth century. The new genera- 
tion which the public schools are pouring 
out in tens of millions is getting its 
tastes, opinions, and standards from them, 
and what sort of world this will produce 
100 years hence nobody knows. 

One of the most important peculiari- 
ties of newspapers is that but very few 
who read them much ever read anything 
else. The notion that a confirmed news- 
paper-reader can turn to books whenever 
he pleases, or that the newspaper-read- 
ing as a general rule forms a taste for any 
book-reading, except perhaps novels, finds 
little support in observed facts. The power 
of continuous attention which book-read- 
ing calls for—attention of the eye as well 
as the mind—is acquired, like the power 
of protracted bodily exertion of any kind, 


by continual training, ending in the for- 
mation of habit. Anybody who neglects 
it in youth, or lays it aside for a con- 
siderable period at any time of life, 
finds it all but impossible to take it up 
again. The busy man who eschews liter- 
ature, or postpones culture, until he re- 
tires from active industry, usually finds 
book-reading the most potent soporific he 
can turn to. Now, nothing can be more 
damaging to the habit of continuous 
attention than newspaper-reading. One 
of its attractions to the indolent man or 
woman, or the man or woman who has had 
little or no mental training, is that it 
never requires the mind to be fixed on 
any topic more than three or four min- 
utes, and that every topic furnishes a com- 
plete change of scene. The result for the 
habitual newspaper-reader is a mental 
desultoriness, which ends by making a 
book on any one subject more or less re- 
pulsive. So that the kind of reading news- 
papers lead up to, for those who wish for 
more substantial mental food, is, at most, 
books or periodicals made up of short 
essays, which will not keep the attention 
strained for more than half an hour at 
most. 

This view of the effect of newspaper 
reading is not weakened by anything we 
know of the increase in the number of 
books and book-readers which we see all 
over the world. The number of books, 
serious as well as light, undoubtedly in- 
creases rapidly, and so does the number 
of those who read them; but they do not 
increase in anything like the same ratio 
as the number of newspaper-readers. They 
form a constantly diminishing proportion 
of the reading population of all the great 
nations, and their immediate influence 
on politics and society is undergoing the 
same relative decline. Even books of far- 
reaching sociological interest, like Dar- 
win’s, or Spencer’s, or Mill’s, have to un- 
dergo a prolonged filtration through the 
newspaper press before they begin to af- 
fect popular thought or action. In this 
interval it is by no means the philosophers 
and men of science who always command 
the most respectful hearing. The editor 
may crow over them daily for years, and 
carry his readers with him, before their 
authority is finally recognized as para- 
mount. Some curious illustrations of this 
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have been furnished by our own currency 
and silver discussions, in which the news- 
papers had their own way, and the “ book- 
men” were objects of general contempt 
for some time before the hard facts of 
human experience were able to reach the 
masses. 

Side by side with this segregation of 
the newspaper-reader from the book-read- 
er, there has grown up a deep and in- 
creasing scorn on the part of the book- 
reader and book-maker for the man who 
reads nothing but the newspapers, and 
gets his facts and opinions from them. 
This is true to-day of every civilized coun- 
try. Go into a circle of scientific or cul- 
tivated men in any field, in America, or 
France, or Germany, or Italy, and you 
will have the mental food which the 
newspapers supply to the bulk of the 
population treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt, the authority of a newspaper as a 
joke, and journalism used as a synonym 
for shallowness, ignorance, and blundering. 
What the journalists oppose to all this 
is, usually accounts of their prodigious 
circulation and large pecuniary receipts, 
and their close contact with the practical 
business of life. But this mutual hos- 
tility of the two agencies which most pow- 
erfully affect popular thought, and shape 
the conduct of both nations and men, 
cannot but be regarded with great con- 
cern. Their reconciliation—that is, the 
conversion of the newspaper into a better 
channel of communication to the masses 
of the best thought and most accurate 
knowledge of the time—is one of the 
problems, and perhaps the most serious 
one, that the coming century will have 
to solve. : 

It would be very difficult to forecast 
now the precise manner in which this 
problem will be attacked, or the exact 
kind of society or government which the 
newspaper, as we know it, will, if it be not 
transformed, end by creating. It would, 
perhaps, be going too far to ascribe to 
newspapers the place in shaping national 
character which Fletcher of Saltoun as- 
cribed to singers in that much-hackneyed 
saying of his. We cannot say, “ Let me 
make the newspapers of a country and I 
do not care who makes its laws.” But 
that newspapers have an increasing influ- 
ence on legislation, and that legislation 


affects manners and ideas, there can be no 
question. Our society is, however, acted 
on by so many agencies that he would 
be a bold man who should as yet under- 
take to calculate closely the effects of any 
one of them. 

Newton, Huserr ANSON, astronomer ; 
born in Sherburne, N. Y., March 19, 
1830; graduated at Yale College in 1850; 
took post-graduate course in higher mathe- 
matics; became instructor in Yale in 
1853; and was Professor of Mathematics 
there from 1855 till his death, Aug. 30, 
1896. He achieved a high reputation by 
his discoveries respecting the laws of 
comets and meteorids and their connec- 
tion. In 1833 Professor Olmsted an- 
nounced the hypothesis that the meteors 
were part of a line of bodies revolving 
around the sun in a fixed orbit. To the 
development of this theory Professor New- 
ton gave the greater part of his life. 
Of fifty-six publications up to 1893, twen- 
ty-nine treat of this and closely allied 
subjects. He also published papers on 
life insurance and statistics on the metric 
systems; articles on meteors in the Hn- 
cyclopedia Britannica and Johnson’s Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia; definitions in astron- 
omy and mathematics in the International 
Dictionary, etc. For many years he was 
an editor of The American Journal of 
Science. 

Newton, Isaac, agriculturist; born in 
Burlington county, N. J., March 31, 1800; 
was the projector of the national depart- 
ment of agriculture. When the bureau 
of agriculture was established in 1862, 
President Lincoln offered the commission- 
ership to Mr. Newton. He held the office 
until his death, in Washington, D. C., 
June 19, 1867. 

Newton, Jonn, military engineer; born 
in Norfolk, Va., Aug. 24, 1823; grad- 
uated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy and appointed assistant Professor of 
Engineering there with the rank of second 
lieutenant in 1842. Later he served in the 
building of fortifications and other ex- 
tensive works along the shores of the 
Atlantic and the Gulf, and was chief en- 
gineer of the Utah expedition. At the be- 
ginning of the Civil War he- was chief 
engineer of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania. From August, 1861, till March, 
1862, he was engaged in constructing de- 
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fensive works at the national capital. 
He was commissioned a brigadier-general 
of volunteers, Sept. 23, 1861, and was pro- 
moted major-general, March 30, 1863. For 
distinguished services in the battle of Get- 
tysburg he was brevetted colonel U.S. A., 
and later brigadier-general. During the 
war he also took part in the engagements 
at West Point, Gaines’s Mill, and Glen- 
dale; in the forcing of Crampton’s Gap, 
in the battles of Antietam, and the storm- 
ing of Marye’s Heights at the battle of 
Fredericksburg. He is most popularly 
known as the engineer who removed the 
dangerous rocks at Hell Gate, New York 
Harbor. This achievement required the 
invention of new machinery and the solu- 
tion of new engineering problems. On 
Sept. 24, 1876, he blew up Hallett’s Reef, 
and on Oct. 10, 1885, Flood Rock. On 
Mareh 6, 1884, he was promoted chief of 
engineers, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, and held the post till his retire- 
ment, Aug. 27, 1886. General Newton 
was commissioner of public works in New 
York City in 1887-88. He died in New 
York City, May 1, 1895. 

Newton, Jonn THOMAS, naval officer ; 
born in Alexandria, Va., May 20, 1793; 
joined the navy as midshipman in 1809. 
During the engagement between the Hor- 
net and Peacock, on Feb. 24, 1813, he was 
acting lieutenant on the former vessel. 
He was first heutenant on the same ship 
in her engagement with the Pengwin; 
superintendent of the Pensacola navy- 
yard in 1848-52; flag-officer of the home 
squadron in 1852-55; and commandant of 
the Portsmouth navy-yard in 1855-57. 
He died in Washington, D. C., July 28, 
1857. 

Nez Perce Indians, a family of the 
Sahaptin nation which derived their name, 
given by the Canadians, it is said, from 
a practice of piercing their noses for the 
introduction of a shell ornament. Lewis 
and Clarke passed through their country 
in their explorations early in the nine- 
teenth century, and made a treaty of 
peace, which they kept inviolate for full 
fifty years. They had a fine grazing coun- 
try on the Clearwater and Lewis rivers, 
in the Territories of Idaho and Washing- 
ton, and their number was estimated at 
8,000. In 1836 missions and schools were 
established among them by the American 


board of missions, and efforts were made 
to induce them to till the ground and have 
an organized government. They were then 
about 4,000 strong. But they preferred to 
live in the heathen state, and, as late as 
1857, they had only fifty acres under cul- 
tivation. The mission was suspended in 
1847, after the murder of the Rev. Mr. 
Whitman by a band of another tribe of 
Sahaptins. In the Indian war in Oregon, 
in 1855, the Nez Percés were friends of 
the white people, and saved the lives of 
Governor Stevens and others. A treaty 
had been made the year before for ceding 
their lands and placing them on a res- 
ervation, but a part of the tribe would 
not consent, and remained in their own 
beautiful country. By the terms of this 
treaty (1854) a part of the Nez Percés 
went on their reservation; the others 
hunted buffaloes and fought the Sioux. 
Finally, those on the reservation were dis- 
turbed by gold-seekers. The advent of 
these men was followed by the introduction 
of intoxicating liquors, and a general de- 
moralization ensued: 

For some years the great body of the 
Nez Percé Indians had been on the Lapwai 
reservation, in the northwestern part of 
Idaho. Chief Joseph, who had about 500 
Indians as his following, had long laid 
claim to the boundaries as established by 
the treaty of 1855, more especially to that 
country west of Snake River in Oregon 
and the Wallowa Valley. These Indians 
had never made their homes in this valley, 
although they contended that it was theirs. 
President Grant conceded it to them in his 
executive order of June 16, 1873, but on 
June 10, 1875, this order was revoked, and 
all that part of Oregon west of the Snake 
River, embracing the Wallowa Valley, was 
restored to the public domain. General 
Howard in his work, Nez Percé Joseph, 
does not think the real cause of the Ind- 
ian war “came from the reduction of the 
reserve, nor from the immediate contact 
with immigrants, and the quarrels that 
sprung therefrom. These, without doubt, 
ageravated the difficulty. The main cause 
lies back of ideas of rightful ownership, 
back of savage habits and instincts; it lies 
in the natural and persistent resistance 
of independent nations to the authority of 
other nations. Indian Joseph and his mal- 
contents denied the jurisdiction of the 
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United States over them. They were of- 
fered everything they wanted if they 
would simply submit to the authority and 
government of the United States agents.” 
To return to the revocation, it is not 
wholly clear who, besides Governor Davis, 
of Oregon, was responsible 


for it. However, in the 
early’. part of 1877 the 
United States decided to 


have Chief Joseph and his 
followers removed from the 
Wallowa to the reservation 
in Idaho. Orders were 
issued to Gen. O. O. How- 
ard “to occupy Wallowa 
Valley in the interest of 
peace,” and that distin- 
guished and humane soldier 


endeavored to induce Jo- 
seph to comply with the 
plans of the government. 


On May 21 General How- 
ard reported that he had 
had a conference with Jo- 
seph and other chiefs on 
May 19, and that “they 
yielded a constrained com- 
pliance with the orders of 
the government, and had 
been allowed thirty days 
to gather in their people, 
stock, ete.’ On June 14 
the Indians under Joseph 
from Wallowa, White Bird 
from Salmon River, and 
Looking-glass from Clear- 
water, assembled near Cot- 
tonwood Creek, in apparent 
compliance with their 
promise, when General Howard, who was 
at Fort Lapwai, heard that four white 
men had been murdered on John Day’s 
Creek by some Nez Percés, and that 
White Bird had announced that he would 
not go on the reservation. Other mur- 
ders were reported. General Howard de- 
spatched two cavalry companies, with 
ninety-nine men, under Captain Perry, to 
the scene, who found the Indian camp at 
White Bird Cafion, and on June 17 made 
an unsuccessful attack, with the loss of 
one lieutenant and thirty-three men. 
General Howard then took the field in 
person with 400 men, and on July 11 dis- 
covered the Indians in a deep ravine on 


the Clearwater near the mouth of Cotton- 
wood Creek, where he attacked and defeat- 
ed them, driving them from their position; 
the Indians lost their camp, much of their 
provisions, and a number of fighting men. 
It was on July 17 that the famous re- 


CHIEF JOSEPH. 


treat of Joseph began, followed by the 
troops of General Howard. 

No parallel is known in the history of 
the army in the Northwest where such a 
force of soldiers was longer on the trail 
of a retreating foe, and where the troops 
endured such indescribable hardships more 
bravely. First General Gibbon, who was 
then in Montana, started in pursuit with 
a force of less than 200, and came upon 
the Indians on a branch of the Big Hole 
or Wisdom River, and attacked them Aug. 
9, but was compelled to assume the de- 
fensive, as he was greatly outnumbered, 
and the Indians withdrew the next night. 
General Howard arrived on Aug. 11, with 
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a small escort, and resumed the pursuit. 
On Aug. 20, when he was at Camas 
Prairie, the Indians turned on him and 
stampeded and ran off his pack-train, 
which were partially recovered by his 
cavalry. The fleeing Indians then trav- 
ersed some of “the worst trails for man 
or beast on this continent,” as General 
Sherman described it. Their course may 
thus be briefly given: The Nez Percés, 
after leaving Henry’s Lake in Montana, 
passed up the Madison and Fire Hole 
Basin into the Yellowstone Park, and 
crossed the divide and the Yellowstone 
River above the falls and below the lake; 
then they crossed the Snowy Mountains, 
and moved down Clark’s Fork, with Gen- 
eral Howard on a hot trail. On Sept. 13 
General Sturgis had a fight with them on 
the Yellowstone below the mouth of 
Clark’s Fork, capturing hundreds of horses 
and killing a number of the Indians. Then 
the Indians crossed the Yellowstone, pass- 
ed north through the Judith Mountains, 
and reached the Missouri River near 
Cow Island on Sept. 22, and the next 
day they crossed the Missouri and _ pro- 
ceeded north to the British possessions, 
with a view to join the renegade Sioux, 
with whom Sitting Bull was _ hiding. 
General Howard’s troops were fearfully 
worn down by the long pursuit, but 
steadily followed the fleeing Nez Percés. 
Howard had meanwhile sent word to 
Colonel Miles at Tongue River of the 
movements of the Indians, and that offi- 
cer started with fresh forces to head off 
the band. On Sept. 30, he came on them 
near the mouth of Eagle Creek, had a 
fight with them, and finally captured the 
entire band, numbering between 400 and 
500 men, women, and children. As the 
fight was closing General Howard came 
up with his troops. This ended “one of 
the most extraordinary Indian wars of 
which there is any record,” said General 
Sheridan. And he added: “The Indians 
throughout displayed a courage and skill 
that elicited universal praise; they 
abstained from scalping; let captive 
women go free; did not commit indis- 
criminate murder of peaceful families, 
which is usual; and fought with almost 
scientific skill, using advance and rear 
guards, skirmish lines, and field forti- 
fications. Nevertheless, they would not 


settle down on lands set apart for their 
ample maintenance; and when commanded 
by proper authority they began resisting 
by murdering persons in no manner con- 
nected with their alleged grievances.” 
After the war and the capture of the hos- 
tiles the Nez Percés of Joseph’s band 
were removed to Indian Territory, where 
they were placed in the Ponca, Pawnee, 
and Otoe agency. There they were peace- 
able and industrious; nearly half of them 
in 1884 were reported members of the 
Presbyterian Church; they had schools, 
etc., and were apparently doing well. In 
May, 1885, they returned to their old 
home in Idaho and Washington. 

Niagara, Fort, a defensive work on the 
east side of Niagara River, near its mouth. 
Its building was begun as early as 1673, 
when La Salle enclosed a small spot there 
with palisades. In 1687 De Nonvyille con- 
structed a quadrangular fort there, with 
four bastions. Jt was enlarged to quite 
a strong fortification by the French in 
1725. 

The plan of the campaign of 1755 (see 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR) contemplated 
an expedition against Forts Niagara and 
Frontenac, to be led in person by General 
Shirley. With his own and Pepperell’s 
regiments, lately enlisted in New Eng- 
land, and some irregulars and Indians 
drawn from New York, Shirley marched 
from Albany to Oswego, on the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, where he intended 
to embark for Niagara. It was a tedious 
march, and he did not reach Oswego un- 
til Aug. 21. The troops were then dis- 
abled by sickness and discouraged by the 
news of Braddock’s defeat. Shirley’s force 
was 2,500 in number on Sept. 1. He be- 
gan the erection of two strong forts at 
Oswego, one on each side of the river. 
The prevalence of storms, sickness in his 
camp, and the desertion of a greater part 
of his Indian allies, caused him to relin- 
quish the design against Niagara; so, leay- 
ing a sufficient number of men at Oswego 
to complete and garrison the forts, he 
marched the remainder back to Albany, 
where he arrived Oct. 24. 

In 1759, accompanied by Sir William 
Johnson as his second in command, Gen. 
John Prideaux collected his forces (chief- 
ly provincial) at Oswego, for an attack 
on Fort Niagara. The influence of Sir 
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William made the Six Nations disregard 
their late treaty of neutrality with the 
French, and a considerable number joined 
Prideaux’s forces. Sailing from Oswego, 
the troops reached their destination, and 
landed, without opposition, on July 7, and 
immediately began a siege. 
Prideaux was killed by the bursting of a 
cannon, and the command devolved on 
Johnson. The garrison, expecting rein- 
forcements from the southern and western 
French forts, held out for three weeks, 
when the expected succor appeared (July 
24)—1,200 French regulars and an equal 
number of Indians. Prepared for their 
reception, Johnson totally routed this re- 
lieving force. A large portion of them 
were made prisoners, and the next day 
(July 25) the fort and its dependencies, 
with the garrison of 700 men, were sur- 
rendered to the English. This connecting- 
link of the French military posts between 
Canada and Louisiana was thus effect- 
ually broken, and was never reunited. 
The encumbrance of prisoners and lack 
of transportation prevented Johnson from 
joining Amherst at Montreal, and, after 
garrisoning Fort Niagara, he returned 
home. 

During the Revolutionary War the fort 
was the rendezvous of British troops, 
Tories, and Indians, who desolated central 
New York, and sent predatory bands into 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Then,’ says De Veaux, 
“civilized Europe revelled with savage 
Americans, and ladies of education and re- 
finement mingled in the society of those 
whose only distinction was to wield the 
bloody tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 
Then the squaws of the forest were raised 
to eminence, and the most unholy unions 
between them and officers of highest rank 
were smiled upon and _ countenanced.” 
Fort Niagara remained in possession of 
the British until the frontier posts were 
given up to the Americans, in 1796. 

In 1812 the fort was garrisoned by the 
Americans, commanded by Lieut. - Col. 
George McFeely. The British had raised 
breastworks in front of the village of 
NEWARK (q. v.), Opposite the fort, at in- 
tervals, all the way up to Fort George, 
and placed behind them several mortars 
and a long train of battering cannon. 
These mortars began a bombardment of 
Fort Niagara on the morning of Nov. 21, 


On the 19th 


and at the same time 4 cannonade was 
opened at Fort George and its vicinity. 
From dawn until twilight there was a 
continuous roar of artillery from the line 
of batteries on the Canada shore; and 
during the day 2,000 red-hot shot were 
poured upon the American works. The 
mortars sent showers of destructive bomb- 
shells. Buildings in the fort were set 
on fire several times, and were extinguish- 
ed by great exertions. Meanwhile the gar- 
rison returned the assault gallantly. 
Newark was set on fire by shells several 
times; so, also, were buildings in Fort 
George, and one of its batteries was si- 
lenced. Shots from an. outwork of Fort 
Niagara (the Salt Battery) sunk a Brit- 
ish sloop in the river. Night ended this 
furious artillery duel. 

Early in October, 1813, General Mc- 
Clure, of the New York militia, was 
left in command of Fort George, on the 
Niagara River. In November the start- 
ling intelligence reached him from the 
westward that Lieutenant-General Drum- 
mond was approaching with a heavy force 
of white men and Indians. McClure’s gar- 
rison was then reduced to sixty effective 
men, and he determined to abandon the 
post and cross over to Fort Niagara. The 
weather became extremely cold, and on 
Dee. 10 he attempted to blow up the fort 
while his troops were crossing the river. 
He also wantonly set on fire the village 
of Newark, near by, and 150 houses were 
speedily laid in ashes. 

The exasperated British determined on 
retaliation. They crossed the Niagara 
River on the night of Dec. 18, about 1,000 
strong, regulars and Indians, under Colo- 
nel Murray. Gross negligence or positive 
treachery had exposed the fort to easy 
capture. It was in command of Captain 
Leonard. When, at 3 A.m., a British force 
approached to assail the main gate, it was 
standing wide open. Leonard had left 
the fort on the evening before, and spent 
the night with his family, 3 miles dis- 
tant. With a competent and faithful com- 
mander at his post, the fort, with its 
garrison of nearly 400 effective men, might 
have been saved. The fort was entered 
without resistance, when the occupants 
of a block-house within and invalids in 
the barracks made a stout fight for a 
while. This conflict was over before the 
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remainder of the garrison were fairly 
awake, and the fort in the possession of 
the British. The victory might have been 
almost bloodless, had not a spirit of re- 
venge, instigated by the black ruins of 
Newark, prevailed. A large number of 
the garrison, part of them invalids, were 
bayonetted after resistance had ceased. 
This horrid work was performed on Sun- 
day, Dec. 19. The loss of the Americans 
was eighty killed—many of them hospital 
patients—fourteen wounded, and 344 made 
prisoners. The British loss was six men 
killed, and Colonel Murray, three men, and a 


them to the Niagara frontier, to which 
line Generals Scott and Ripley had already 
gone. ‘The object was to recover Fort 
Niagara, restrain British movements west- 
ward, and, if possible, to invade Canada. 
Brown, however, did not go to that fron- 
tier until many weeks afterwards, owing 
to menaces of the British on the northern 
border. It was during Brown’s suspense 
that Oswego was attacked and captured. 
General Scott finally led the army to the 
Niagara and made his headquarters at 
Buffalo, where General Brown appeared 
at the close of June. On the morning of 


FORT NIAGARA, FROM FORT GEORGE, IN 1812, 


surgeon wounded. The British fired a sig- 
nal-cannon, announcing their success, which 
put in motion a detachment of regulars 
and Indians at Queenston for further work 
of destruction. They crossed the river to 
Lewiston, and plundered and laid waste 
the whole New York frontier to Buffalo. 

In 1814, on the retirement of General 
Wilkinson, General Brown, who had been 
promoted to major - general, became com- 
mander-in-chief of the Northern Depart- 
ment. He had left French Mills (Feb. 
15), on the Salmon River, where the army 
had wintered, with most of the troops 
there (2,000 in number), and on reach- 
ing Sackett’s Harbor received an order 
from the Secretary of War to march with 


July 3, Generals Scott and Ripley crossed 
the Niagara River with a considerable 
force and captured Fort Erie, nearly op- 
posite Black Rock. The garrison with- 
drew to the intrenched camp of General 
Riall at Chippewa, a few miles below. 
The Americans pressed forward, and in 
the open fields near Chippewa they fought 
Riall’s army (July 5), and drove the 
British in haste to Burlington Heights 
(see CHIPPEWA, BATTLE oF). Lieutenant- 
General Drummond then gathered all 
available troops and advanced to the Ni- 
agara River. He met the Americans near 
the great cataract of the Niagara, and 
there, on the evening of July 25, one of 
the most sanguinary battles of the war 
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_was fought, beginning at sunset and end- 
ing at midnight (see Lunpy’s LANE, Bat- 
TLE AT). The Americans were left in 
quiet possession of the field. Brown and 
Seott were both wounded, and the com- 
mand devolved on General Ripley, who 
withdrew to Fort Erie. Drummond again 
advanced with 5,000 men, and appeared 
before Fort Erie on Aug. 4 and _ pre- 
pared for a siege. There was almost 
incessant cannonading from the 7th to 
the 14th. On the 15th Drummond at- 
tempted to carry the place by assault, 
but was repulsed with heavy loss (see 
Erie, Fort). Nearly a month elapsed 
without much being done, when General 
Brown, who had resumed the chief com- 
mand, ordered a sortie from the fort. It 
was successful (Sept. 17). The Amer- 
icans pressed the besiegers back towards 
Chippewa. Informed that General Izard 
was approaching with reinforcements for 
Brown, Drummond retired to Fort George. 
The Americans abandoned and destroyed 
Fort Erie Nov. 5, crossed the river, and 
went into winter quarters at Black Rock, 
Buffalo, and Batavia. 

Niagara Peace Mission. 
MISSION. 

Niblack, ALBERT PARKER, naval officer ; 
born in Vincennes, Ind., July 25, 1859; 
graduated at Annapolis in 1880; United 
States naval attaché at Berlin, Rome, and 
Vienna; was promoted lieutenant in 1896. 
He is the author of Coast Indians of 
Alaska and Northern British Columbia. 

Niboyer, BAupoIn Simon, author; born 
in Bruges, Belgium, in 1779; accompa- 
nied the British forces to the United States 
in 1812; and witnessed the burning of the 
White House in Washington, D. C. When 
peace was concluded he travelled through 
the Eastern and Northern States. His 
publications include History of the War 
between England and the United States ; 
A Picturesque Journey through the Unit- 
ed States of North America; Considera- 
tions on the Republican System of the 
United States compared with the Rep- 
resentative Governments of HDurope; The 
Aristocracy of Europe and America, ete. 
He died near Brussels in 1834. 

Nica, Marco pr, explorer. When Cor- 
onado was sent northward from Mexico 
to search for*mules, he sent Father Nica 
in advance with a negro companion. The 


See PEACE 


latter was one of the four men of Nar- 
vaez’s expedition into Florida who made 
a perilous journey across the continent. 
Nica returned to Coronado and announced 
that he had discovered from a mountain- 
top seven cities, and that he visited one 
which was called Cibola. It was garnish- 
ed with gold and pearls. There, he al- 
leged, his negro companion, whom he had 
sent before, was murdered by the jealous 
inhabitants. Coronado, in further explo- 
rations, found well-built houses in groups 
—pueblos—* three or four lofts high, with 
good lodgings and fair chambers, and lad- 
ders instead of stairs.” He said the seven 
cities were within four leagues of each 
other, and formed the kingdom of Cibola; 
but he did not find gold and turquoises. 
Remains of these pueblos are found in the 
region traversed by Nica and Coronado. 
Nicaragua. Bafiled in an attempt te 
revolutionize or seize Cuba, ambitious 
American politicians turned their atten- 
tion to Mexico and Central America, covet- 
ing regions within the Golden Circle. 
Their operations first assumed the inno- 
cent form of an armed emigration—armed 
merely for their own protection—and their 
first theatre was a region on the great 
isthmus inhabited chiefly by a race of de- 
graded natives. It belonged to the State 
of Nicaragua, and was known as the Mos- 
quito Coast. It promised to be a ter- 
ritory of great commercial importance. 
Under the specious pretext that the Brit- 
ish were likely to possess it, and ap- 
pealing to the “Monroe doctrine” (see 
Mownror, JAMES) for justification, armed 
citizens of the United States emigrated 
to that region. Already the guns of the 
American navy had been heard there as 
heralds of coming power. The first for- 
midable “emigration” took place in the 
autumn or early winter of 1854. It was 
alleged that the native king of the Mos- 
quito country bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea had granted to two British subjects 
a large tract of the territory, the British 
having for some time been trying to get 
a foothold there, and having induced the 
half - barbarian chief to assume indepen- 
dence of Nicaragua. By a pretended ar- 
rangement with the British settlers there, 
Col. H. L. Kinney led a band of armed 
emigrants and proceeded to settle on the 
territory. The governor of Nicaragua pro- 
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tested against this invasion by citizens 
of the United States. The Nicaraguan 
minister at Washington called the atten- 
tion of the United States government to 
the subject, Jan. 16, 1855, and especially 
to the fact of the British claim to politi- 
eal jurisdiction there, and urged that 
the United States, while asserting the 
Monroe doctrine as a correct political 
dogma, should not sanction the act com- 
plained of, as it was done under guaran- 
tees of British protection. 

The United States government so mild- 
ly interfered (as a matter of policy) that 
the “ emigration’ movement was allowed 
to go on and assume more formidable 
proportions and aspects. An agent of the 
conspirators named William Walker, who 
had already, with a few followers, invaded 
the Mexican state of Sonora from Cali- 
fornia and been repulsed, now appeared 
on the scene in connection with Kinney, 
who invited him to assist in “ improving 
the lands and developing the mineral re- 
sources ” of his grant on Lake Nicaragua. 
For that purpose, ostensibly, Walker left 
San Francisco with 300 men, and arrived 
on the coast of Nicaragua on June 27, 
1855. On the following day he cast off 
all disguise and attempted to capture the 
town of Rivas, under an impression that 
a revolutionary faction there would join 
him in his scheme of conquest. He was 
mistaken. He had been joined on his 
march by 150 Central Americans under 
General Castellon, but when these saw 
the Nicaraguan forces coming against 
them, they deserted Walker. The latter 
and his followers fled to the coast and 
escaped in a schooner. Walker reappeared 
with armed followers on the coast of 
Nicaragua in August following, and on 
Sept. 5 the “ emigrants” in the Mosquito 
country, assuming independence, organ- 
ized civil government there by the elec- 
tion of Kinney as chief magistrate with 
a council of five assistants. At that time 
Nicaragua was convulsed by revolution, 
and the government was weak. Walker, 
taking advantage of these conditions, had 
two days before vanquished in battle 400 
government troops on Virgin Bay. He 
captured Granada, the capital of the State, 
on Oct. 12, and placed General Rivas, a 
Nicaraguan, in the presidential chair. 

Treating Kinney with contempt, Walker 


drove him from the Mosquito country, and 
attempted to strengthen his military 
power by “emigration” from the United 
States. A British consul recognized the 
new government of Nicaragua, and the 
American minister there, John H. Wheel- 
er, gave countenance to the usurpation. 
These movements in Nicaragua created 
alarm among the other governments on 
the isthmus, and in the winter of 1856 
they formed an alliance. Early in March, 
Costa Rica made a formal declaration of 
war against the usurpers of Nicaragua, 
and on the 10th of that month, Walker, 
who was the real head of the state, made 
a corresponding declaration against Costa 
Rica. He shamelessly declared that he 
was there by the invitation of the Liberal 
party in Nicaragua. War began on March 
20, when the Costa Ricans marched into 
Nicaragua. Walker gained a victory in 
a battle, April 11, and became extremely 
arrogant. He levied a forced loan on the 
people in support of his power. Rivas, 
becoming disgusted with this “ gray-eyed 
man of destiny,’ as his admirers called 
him, left the presidency and proclaimed 
against Walker. Walker became his suc- 
cessor in office, June 24, and was inau- 
gurated President of Nicaragua on July 
12. So the first grand act of a conspiracy 
against the life of a weak neighbor was 
accomplished. 

The government at Washington hasten- 
ed to acknowledge the independence of the 
new nation, and Walker’s ambassador, in 
the person of Vijil, a Roman Catholic 
priest, was cordially received by Presi- 
dent Pierce and his cabinet. So strength- 
ened, Walker ruled with a high hand, and 
by his interference with trade offended 
commercial nations. The other Central 
American states combined against him, 
and on May 20, 1857, he was compelled 
to surrender 200 men, the remnant of his 
army, to Rivas; but by the interference 
of Commodore Davis, of the United States 
navy, then on the coast, Walker and a 
few of his followers were borne away un- 
hurt. But this restless adventurer fitted 
out another expedition at New Orleans, 
landed on the Nicaraguan coast, Nov. 25, 
and was seized by Commodore Paulding, 
United States navy, Dec. 3, with 230 of 
his followers, and taken to New York as 
prisoner. James Buchanan was then 
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President of the United States. He 
privately commended Paulding’s act, but 
for “ prudential reasons,” he said, he pub- 
licly condemned the commodore in a 
special message to Congress, Jan. 7, 1858, 
for thus “violating the sovereignty of a 
foreign country!” Buchanan set Walker 
and his followers free, and they traversed 
the slave-labor States, preaching a new 
crusade against Central America, and col- 


lecting funds for a new invasion. Walker 
sailed from Mobile on a third expedition, 
but was arrested off the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but only for having left 
port without a clearance. He was tried at 
New Orleans by the United States Court 
and acquitted, when he hastened to Cen- 
tral America, and after making much mis- 
chief there, was captured and shot at 
Truxillo, Sept. 12, 1860. 


NICARAGUA CANAL 


Nicaragua Canal. THoMAS BRACKETT 
REED (q. v.), Who was a member of Con- 
gress from 1877 to 1899, and speaker of 
the House in the Fifty-first, Fifty-fourth, 
and Fifty-fifth Congresses, contributes the 
following authoritative description of the 
plan of the proposed canal and criticism 
of the same: 


Ever since the time when the be- 
wildered successors of Columbus fail- 
ed to find the transit to the East, by 
which they meant to pass by the land 
they had discovered to reach the far coun- 
tries of the Orient they originally sought, 
the isthmus which connects the northern 
and southern continents of the Western 
Hemisphere and separates the Atlantic 
from the Pacific Ocean has been the sub- 
ject of the deepest interest, and the scene 
of a wonderful amount of research, con- 
sidering the difficulties of topography and 
climate. At first, all were reluctant to 
surrender the old idea, which had harden- 
ed itself into a tradition, with imaginary 
maps and charts, that, somewhere in the 


lagoons and tropical forests, was a pas- 
sage-way already made by nature, which 
was only waiting the sails of the bold man 
who should discover or rediscover the high- 
way of nations through which the com- 
merce of two worlds would enrich and 
satisfy both. 

It was soon found, however, that there 
was no passage made by nature; and 
Philip II. felt assured that the Lord did 
not intend the connection to be made be- 
tween the two oceans. While we have 
since learned that the intentions of the 
Deity are not to be lightly assumed, there 
was certainly in that age a fair chance 
for argument; for a more closely connect- 
ed and determined union of hills and peaks 
can hardly anywhere be found, than in the 
range which runs from one end to the 
other of the isthmus, and its immediate 
connections. Providence certainly did not 
intend that any world, any less rich than 
our own, should undertake the work of 
lifting great ships across the divide which 
separates the oceans. 


All the probable passage-ways have 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NICARAGUA CANAL AS IT IS PLANNED, 
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been so far examined, that the world has 
settled down upon the belief that only two 
routes can be the scene of the great com- 
merce which is hoped for in the future. 
One is on the Isthmus of Panama, which 
is the least in actual distance from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific, and the other takes 
its course through the peninsula which 


used will have to be dredged and lowered 
and some parts of them turned aside. The 
lake will also need dredging in various 
places. 

Perhaps a brief description of the plan 
of the Maritime Canal Company, and a 
statement of the points of criticism, would 
enable us more easily to get a general 


——— — Future Sea Routes through 
the Nicaragua Canal 


MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING CHANGE IN TRADE ROUTES AFTER COMPLETION OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 


connects the isthmus with the main con- 
tinent to the north, as it goes widening 
from Costa Rica to Mexico. One route is 
46 miles, and the other between 170 and 
180. While there is that great difference 
in distance to be traversed, the difference 
in the canals to be excavated is by no 
means so great. The Panama Canal is 
all excavation from one end to the other, 
except 1114 miles of artificial lake, and is 
46 miles in length. The Nicaragua route 
makes use of Lake Nicaragua, an inland 
sea which was one ‘day connected with the 
Pacific and was a part of its vast ex- 
panse. The landlocked sharks of the lake 
are living testimonials of the fact. Be- 
sides the lake, a long stretch of river 
can be so utilized that, while the distance 
on the Nicaragua route is what has been 
stated, the canal- making will be some- 
where between 27 and 35 miles, aceording 
to the plan which shall finally be adopted. 
In addition to the canal-making, the rivers 


idea of the state of the enterprise and the 
conditions of the various plans, so far as 
they have been indicated. 

In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that the main avenue of transporta- 
tion is Lake Nicaragua, at 110 feet above 
the level of the sea. Of course, the water- 
line of the lake varies, nobody knows 
quite how much, but between limits of 12 
or 14 feet between 112 feet and 98 feet. 
This variation, however, does not cover 
each year but a number of years, and is 
the extreme variation. The level of 110 
feet named in the Menocal plan, or 112 
in the Ludlow suggestion, must be main- 
tained all the time; for, while the top of 
the lake may be lowered from time to 
time, the bottom cannot be, and the differ- 
ence between the top and the bottom is 
where the vessel runs. This level of the 
lake, at 110 or 112 feet, is the height 
to which ships must be lifted to cross the 
altitude between the two oceans. To this 
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height the ships must be lifted on both 
sides by locks, and lowered on both sides 
by the same means. The 110- feet level 
exists, naturally, only on the lake itself 
when it is high, and in the upper San 
Juan, its outflow. This would be only 56 
miles of the 170, to which should be added 
a part of the San Juan River on the east- 
ern side. To increase this distance, what- 
ever it might be, so as to make the level 
extend for more than 140 miles, Mr. 
Menocal conceived a plan which was 
singularly bold and attractive. On the 
Pacific side, he planned to have the first 
9 miles from the lake end in a basin of 
51% miles in length, and a mile in width, 
created by a tall dam called the La Flor 
Dam. This would add 141%, miles to the 
navigation on the 110-feet level. On the 
Atlantic side, he proposed a dam at Ochoa 
on the San Juan 64 miles from its source, 
which is the lake, which would have ex- 
tended the navigation on the lake level 
64 miles more. The dam was to be, or, 
rather, would have to be, 110 feet high, 
to which must be added the depth neces- 
sary to reach rock bottom, though Menocal 
contemplated surface dam. At Ochoa, the 
route was to branch off into the valley of 
the San Francisco, where, by a dam at the 
end and by embankments on the sides, an- 
other basin was to be created, carrying 
the lake level 7 miles farther. Adding all 
these extensions to the 56 miles by which 
the lake is crossed, it is found that, from 
La Flor Dam to the end of the San 
Francisco Basin, there was to be a stretch 
of 142 miles on the same level, the level 
of the lake, not a natural varying level, 
but a permanent one to be created. This 
142 miles being taken out, there were left 
26 or 27 miles of canal to be made. Of 
the 27 miles, 1114 were to be on the Pa- 
cifie side and the rest on the side of Grey- 
town. These figures are not exact, but 
are sufficiently so for the present pur- 
pose. On this plan, a ship from the Pa- 
cific, at about half a mile from Brito, 
was to be lifted by one lock 21 or 29 feet, 
according to the stage of the tide. Going 
on this new level 2 miles, the ship would 
be lifted by two locks which were to ad- 
join each other 4514 feet by each, and 
about 90 feet by both, to the Tola Basin, 
to begin its voyage of 142 miles through 
Lake Nicaragua and on the San Juan 


River, down by the Ochoa Dam _ to 
and through the San Francisco Basin; 
then 13 miles through the Eastern Divide, 
a rock cutting 140 feet in depth, to the 
Deseado Basin; at the end of which the 
ship was to be lowered 45 feet by a lock, 
travel 3 miles farther, and then, being 
lowered 30 feet, go on another mile, drop 
31 feet and then, after 19 miles of canal, 
reach the harbor of Greytown, which was 
to be made available by whatever expendi- 
ture might be necessary. It will be seen, 
even from this inadequate description, 
that it was not an exaggeration to call 
this plan both bold and attractive. 

It was attractive, because it gave a long 
reach of 142 miles,and in many ways seem- 
ed to lessen the amount of canal-making and 
the amount of dredging in the San Juan 
River. It was bold, because the dams 
and retaining embankments were, perhaps, 
without precedent in magnitude of work 
and in risk of disaster. The dam at La 
Flor on the Pacific side, and the dam and 
embankments at Ochoa, together with the 
embankments of the San Francisco Basin, 
were well calculated, to use the language 
of Admiral Walker, “to keep its superin- 
tendent awake nights.” Especially would 
this be so on Mr. Menocal’s plan, which 
did not propose to go down to rock forma- 
tion, but to have “a dam of loose rock,” 
which, Admiral Walker says, ‘ would have 
to be enormous in size; it would be like 
moving a hill into the river.” Of course, 
as was afterwards discovered, by going 
80 feet below the bottom of the river, a 
dam could be built 190 feet in full height 
at a cost as yet unestimated. As for the 
San Francisco embankment line, General 
Hains regards it “as the most dangerous 
matter in connection with the whole proj- 
ect.” General Abbott, who, however, rep- 
resents a rival project, says that “ enor- 
mous embankments are required in the 
San Francisco basins. They are sixty- 
seven in number, and 6 miles in length, 
and some of them will rise from 60 to 85 
feet above soft mud, which must be ex- 
cavated to a depth of 30 feet to reach a 
elay foundation.” Professor Haupt, a 
member of the Walker board, says that 
there are some 8 miles instead of 6 of 
artificial work along the entire length of 
the line of the San Francisco Basin. 

The canal board, at the head of which 
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was Gen. William Ludlow, expressed grave 
doubts, similar to those expressed by the 
Walker board, as to the risk and possible 
trouble that would arise under the Men- 
ocal plan. 

After the canal board, which had neither 
the time nor the money to make an ex- 
amination such as was needed, but which 
certainly brought back most valuable re- 
sults showing great labor and skill, had 
made its report, a new board was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Admiral Walker, Gen. 
Peter C. Hains, and Prof. Lewis M. 
Haupt. 

This board devoted much time to the 
investigation of the various engineering 
phases of the work. General Hains ex- 
pressed the impression that he would pre- 
fer to construct a lock and dam at Ma- 
chuca Rapids, about 20 miles above Ochoa, 
and lock down 25 or 30 feet so as to reduce 
the height of the San Francisco embank- 
ments. This would reduce the average 
height of the San Francisco Basin em- 
bankments about 50 per cent., and of the 
Ochoa Dam about 30 per cent. There is 
one disadvantage about this plan which 
General Hains states, which is, that the 
level at which you Jeave the San Juan is 
the level you must maintain across what 
is called the Eastern Divide, and you must 
go just so much deeper in your excavation, 
which would add 25 or 380 feet to the 
140 already planned for, making it 165 to 
170 feet deep instead of 140. This would 
be an extra expense, but not at all com- 
parable to risk avoided. The Tola Dam 
and Basin are also subjects of destructive 
criticism on the part of both the later 
boards. General Hains would do away 
with both and confine the work to a simple 
canal which, he thinks, presents no diffi- 
culties. Professor Haupt seems rather to 
be in favor of lowering the dam, which 
would eliminate the basin. 

It should be added that various other 
routes, after leaving Ochoa, are to be con- 
sidered in the light of these facts and such 
further investigations as may be found 
necessary. It may be that, instead of 
leaving the San Juan at Ochoa, it could 
be left at Tambour Grande, 10 or 12 miles 
lower, thus saving all the San Francisco 
embankment. One other difficulty has got 
to be met, and undoubtedly will be. The 
level of Lake Nicaragua must be main- 
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tained at 110 or 112 feet, or at some level 
at all seasons within very narrow limits. 
That level is the basis of the whole work. 
Between that level and the bottom of the 
canal must be space enough for the ship 
to move at reasonable speed. The lower 
the top, the lower must be the bottom. 
If the bottom must be lowered there must 
be more excavation and more cost. Flood 
waters must be discharged, evaporation at 
the rate of 16,000 cubic feet per second in 
the dry season must be provided for. This 
is more than the whole discharge of the 
San Juan. The solution of this problem 
will help to fix the bottom of the canal, 
and that will help very materially to fix 
the price. 

The cost of building the canal has been 
variously estimated. Mr. Menocal made 
a detailed estimate of $65,000,000. The 
canal board of 1896 thought it would cost 
$133,000,000, but, in the testimony of 
the members before the committee of the 
House, it was evident that they regarded 
$150,000,000 as the really safe limit which 
the constructor should have in view. The 
report of the canal board announcing 
the estimate of $133,000,000 was subjected 
to some criticism by the Maritime Canal 
Company, the party then in interest, which 
was advocating a bill which contained the 
project of Menocal with a loan from the 
government of the United States. How 
thoroughly that criticism was met can be 
seen in the testimony before the House 
committee, where the canal board, and es- 
pecially its chairman, then Colonel, after- 
wards General, Ludlow, showed a complete 
mastery of the subject, so far as the short 
time and the small amount of money at 
their disposal would permit. It is only 
fair, however, to say that a considerable 
portion of increased estimate arose from 
the fact that the canal board felt that the 
exigencies of the case demanded a more 
commodious canal than the company con- 
templated. 

Congress then placed the matter in the 
hands of a new board, already mentioned, 
of which Admiral Walker was the head. 
Speaking of the probable cost, as Admiral 
Walker put it: “We have made no fig- 
ures. It is no use to figure until we have 
all our data.” “Speaking as anybody 
on the street might speak,” he put it 
at $125,000,000, “and would not be sur- 
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prised if it came considerably below that.” 
Professor Haupt thought the canal could 
be constructed for $90,000,000, while Gen- 
eral Hains, an army engineer, said: “I 
would not like to make a guess now and 
guaranteee that I would be within twenty- 
five or thirty millions,” but with that mar- 
gin “of a possible reduction of $25,000,000 
or $30,000,000,” he stated the maximum 
sum at $140,000,000. Of course such esti- 
mates are not to be depended upon. When, 
in fact, it is considered that the Suez Canal 
was estimated at $40,000,000, and con- 
structed but with reduced dimensions of 
72 instead of 125-feet bottom width for 
$110,000,000; that the Manchester Canal, 
executed, not in the tropics, but in Eng- 
land, was estimated at $50,000,000 for 
all expenses of all kinds, and cost more 
than $75,000,000, we can be sure that the 
element of uncertainty as to cost will be 
quite likely to be great. There is so 
strong a desire on the part of some of our 
people to build this canal, that there is 
much intolerance of obstacles, whether 
they be real or imaginary. Engineers are 
liable to be influenced unconsciously by 
this feeling. It was only when they were 
attacked, that one board regretted that 
they had not said $150,000,000 where they 
had said $134,000,000; members of an- 
other board gave large sums, but added 
the possibilities of large reductions. The 
influence of the wishes of ourselves and 
others never will cease to affect estimates 
of costs, but it never affects actual ex- 
pense. While the testimony given by the 
members of the Walker board was, in a 
certain sense, premature, and no one ap- 
preciated that more than the members 
themselves, it was certainly very useful, 
for it showed that the canal board had 
made the very objections which the ma- 
turer subsequent examination sustained. 
Much has been said about the feasibility 
of the canal, and it would be well to un- 
derstand what that term means. When 
the canal has been pronounced “ feasible ” 
it simply means that with time and money 
it can be built. Whether it should be 
built, when, and how, and by whom, are 
the questions which depend upon other 
considerations as well as upon cost, 
though that is an important element. 
The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, it is claimed. 
gives to England at least the right to de- 


mand the same privileges we have. If 
so, we cannot use the canal, as suggested 
by Mr. Hepburn, to subsidize indirectly 
our merchant marine by giving them low- 
er tolls or making the canal free to them 
alone. In time of war, a blown-up dam 
or embankment might shut up a war ves- 
sel. In time of peace, however, there 
would be but small chance of damage. 

As to the possible tonnage which would 
pass through, the subject has not been 
studied by any persons who were at once 
competent and unprejudiced. The esti- 
mates, or, rather, prognostications, run 
from 300,000 tons to 5,300,000 tons, cer- 
tainly a great discrepancy. It would 
seem, therefore, that after the question 
of cost is determined, or perhaps while 
it is being determined, a commission of 
competent persons unprejudiced should be 
invited to study this part of the subject, 
and we shall be then equipped with the 
necessary facts to enable us to judge of the 
commercial success of the undertaking. 
In this connection we must reckon with 
the Panama Canal, which seems to be 
two-thirds excavated, and, taking into ac- 
count the whole “installation” or plant, 
for want of a better word, to be one-half 
finished. Vast sums of money have been 
spent there, and still more wasted or 
worse. It is estimated that $100,000,000 
additional will now push it from ocean 
to ocean. Whether this is a sound esti- 
mate or not we do not know, for, unlike 
the Nicaragua route, there have been no 
other investigations made than those by 
the company through its employés. This 
matter wily be investigated by our peo- 
ple, and we have a right to make all prop- 
er inquiries, because by the treaty of 1846 
with Grenada we guaranteed the neutral- 
ity of this canal. 

The Panama Canal was originally in- 
tended to be a sea-level canal, running on 
that one level without locks from ocean 
to ocean. It is not needful for the pres- 
ent purpose to relate the history of its 
failures and of the disgrace and scandal 
connected with it. As a sea-level canal 
it was a failure, and no one now pro- 
poses to take up the enterprise in that 
form. To some, perhaps to many, Amer- 
icans, it will be a surprise to know that, 
while the enterprise as a sea-level route 
has been given up, as a canal it has sur- 
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vived and is now in progress. Whether it 
will be built or not no one can definitely 
say, but the experience of mankind is that 
where so much money has been spent more 
money has almost always gone, and such 
works are quite likely to get finished. 
Were we able to free ourselves from an- 
cient obligations and treaties, and make 
at Nicaragua such a canal as our people 
really want, a canal which would be part 
of us like the Sault St. Marie, other na- 
tions would have to finish the Panama. 
However that may be, it has seemed worth 
while, to enable us to give due considera- 
tion to the whole question, to state what 
the canal on the isthmus is to be, if the 
great enterprise is ever carried out. Perhaps 
that can be best done by taking a ship 
over the route, as we have over that in 
which we have been specially interesting 
ourselves. We have to build our harbors, 
one at Brito on the Pacific and the other 
at Greytown on the Caribbean Sea. The 
other canal has two harbors made by 
nature: Panama on the Pacifie and Colon 
on the Atlantic. These harbors are al- 
ready connected by a railroad built long 
ago, while on the other route a double- 
track railroad will have to be built at 
once from the lake to both oceans before 
any work can be done. Transportation 
would otherwise be impossible in those 
almost uninhabited regions. From the 
harbor of Panama the ship is to go 74% 
miles on the sea-level to Miraflores, where 
she will be lifted by one lock 23 feet, more 
or less, depending on the state of the 
tide, which has a range of 20 feet at 
this end; then she will go 134 miles to 
Pedro Miguel, where two locks are to lift 
the ship 551% feet to a new level 80 and 
90 feet above the sea. The ship then 
moves 1%4 miles to Paradiso, where two 
locks are to lift her 55 feet more to the 
highest level, which is about 130 feet 
above the level of both oceans. Thence, 
over this high level, she proceeds 614 miles 
to Obispo, where she begins to descend 
towards the Atlantic. At Obispo three 
locks lower her 6514 feet, at which point 
she will reach the artificial lake to be 
made by damming the Chagres River, an 
artificial lake which covers an area of 21 
square miles. Through this lake the ship 
will journey 13 miles to Buhio, where 
two locks will lower her 6514 feet to the 


canal, which thereafter will be again at 
sea-level, and 15 more miles at the sea- 
level will bring the ship to Colon and to 
the Atlantic Ocean. One more detail 
needs to be mentioned, for we shall want 
to know how the high level is maintained 
which constitutes 61%, miles of the jour- 
ney. At Alhajuala, 10 miles northeast of 
Obispo, north of the canal-line, the upper 
Chagres is to be dammed and a lake 
formed which will store 130,000,000 cubic 
yards of water. A canal 10 miles long, 
beginning 190%, feet above the sea, 
will conduct the water to the high level, 
which begins at Obispo and ends at Mira- 
flores. It will be over a rough country, 
but it is claimed to be “ feasible.” There 
are other plans which lower the high 
level in different degrees, but they cost 
more money or more time. The level 
below the one described is, however, the 
one contemplated by the company. That 
means fewer locks. 

In both these great enterprises, time of 
completion is a most important element; 
for interest runs all night and, on such 
vast sums, breeds other vast sums of 
which people take little heed. But while 
we lose sight of time it never loses sight 
of us, especially in the case of an interest 
account. 

If it should be found that two canals 
are ready to be built by private capital, 
or even one, the neutrality of one being 
guaranteed by the United States by the 
treaty of 1848, and both perhaps by the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, then we shall have 
to consider what we want further. If 
we want a canal built by the United States 
government under its own control, with 
power to fix discriminating rates in favor 
of its own citizens, with due fortifications 
for time of war, then we must consider 
our foreign relations. It seems admitted 
by the friends of the Nicaragua canal that 
these relations do not, as they stand now, 
admit such action on our part. Hitherto, 
the treaty in one way has been refused 
amendment by Great Britain, though 
thereto often requested. 

Even from the cursory description here 
given, liable, of course, to contain some 
inaccuracies, it will be seen that the facts 
to be gathered to establish the best route 
demand the expenditure of both time and 
money, but an expenditure after all not 
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out of proportion to the magnitude of the 
undertaking. When you add to the picture 
the tropical ‘growth and the climate, the 
wonder is that so much has been done. It 
is, on the other hand, not a wonder that 
so much remains to be done. 

There ought uot to be any intolerance 
in regard to opinions on this great and 
important enterprise. It is too difficult 
a problem to be mastered by enthusiasm 
alone. Sound sense and discretion must 
also be called into action. The final re- 
sult no one can doubt. The commerce 
of the world in due time will eliminate 
Cape Horn to as complete a degree as it 
has eliminated the Cape of Good Hope. 

June 28, 1902, President Roosevelt 
signed the Spooner canal bill, which 
authorizes him to purchase the Panama 
Canal for $40,000,000, or, in default of 
clear title, to begin work on the Nica- 
ragua Canal. See CLAYTON - BULWER 
TREATY; MoRGAN, JOHN TYLER; PANAMA 
CANAL. 

Nichola, or Nicola, Lewis, military 
officer ; born in Dublin in 1717; removed to 
Philadelphia, and began work there as a 
civil engineer in 1766; was made bar- 
racks-master-general of Philadelphia in 
1776; and later became commander of the 
City Guard. When the Declaration of 
Independence was issued he published A 
Treatise of Military BPaercise, Calculated 
for the Use of Americans, in which every 
Thing that is supposed can be of Use to 
Them is retained, and such Mancwvres 
as are only for Show and Parade omitted. 
To which is added some Directions on the 

. Other Points of Discipline. He received 
the brevet of brigadier-general in the army 
in 1783. His skill in military matters 
made him of great service to the American 
cause, and he was the author of many 
valuable and practical suggestions. In 
May, 1783, at the instance of his comrades, 
he wrote a letter to Washington in which 
he gave the intimation that the United 
States would best be freed from _per- 
plexity by having a ruler with the title 
of king and suggested that Washington 
was the only man for so high an office. 
General Washington suffered much pain 
in consequence of this letter, and sternly 
rebuked its author. Nichola died in Alex- 
andria, Va., Aug. 9, 1807. 

Nicholas, Robert CARTER, statesman; 
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born in Hanover, Va., in 1715; was edu- 
cated at the College of William and Mary; 
and while quite young represented James 
City in the House of Burgesses, in which 
he continued until the House of Delegates 
was organized in 1777. In 1779 he was 
appointed judge of the high court of 
chancery. All through the controversy 
with Great Britain Nicholas worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Bland, and other patriots, but 
voted against Patrick Henry’s resolutions 
against the Stamp Act in 1765. He was 
treasurer of the colony in 1766-77, and in 
1773 was a member of the Virginia com- 


mittee of correspondence. He died in 
Hanover, Va., in 1780. 
Nicholas, Roperr Carter, military 


officer; born in Hanover, Va., about 1793; 
served through the second war with Great 
Britain (1812-15); held a seat in the 
United States Senate in 1836-41; and 
subsequently was superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Louisiana. He died in 
Terrebonne parish, La., Dec. 24, 1857. 

Nicholas, Witson Cary, legislator; 
born in Hanover, Va., about 1757; son of 
Robert Carter Nicholas; was educated at 
the College of William and Mary; served 
as an officer in the Revolutionary War, 
and was commander of Washington’s Life- 
guard at the time of its disbandment in 
1783. He was United States Senator in 
1799-1804; member of Congress in 1807; 
collector of the ports of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth in 1804-7; and governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1814-17. He died in Milton, Va., 
Oct. 10, 1820. 

Nicholls, Francrs Tinton, military of- 
ficer; born in Donaldsonville, La., Aug. 
20, 1834; graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1855; assign- 
ed to duty on the frontier; resigned his 
commission in October, 1856; and prac- 
tised law in Napoleonville, La. In 1861 
he was commissioned lieutenant - colonel 
of the 8th Louisiana Regiment; in 1862 
was promoted colonel and brigadier-gen- 
eral. He lost a foot at the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, and an arm at the battle of 
Winchester, Va.; was governor of Louisi- 
ana in 1877-80 and in 1888-92; and be- 
came chief-justice of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana in 1893. 

Nichols, Epwarp TATNALL, naval offi- 
cer; born in Augusta, Ga., March 1, 1823; 
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graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy, and was commissioned a com- 
mander in 1862. When the Civil War 
broke out he was given command of the 
Winona of the Western Gulf blockading 
squadron. On April 28, 1862, Fort St. 
Philip, after having been bombarded, sur- 
rendered to him. Later he was placed in 
command of the steamer Mendote, with 
which he attacked the battery at Four 
Mile Creek on the James River, Va. He 
was promoted rear-admiral in 1878; re- 
tired in 1885. He died in Pomfret, Conn., 
Oct. 12, 1886. 

Nichols, Francis, military officer; born 
in Crieve Hill, Enniskillen, Ireland, in 
1737; came to America in 1769; entered 
the Revolutionary army in Pennsylvania 
in June, 1775; was taken prisoner at Que- 
bec, Dec. 31, 1775, but declined to surren- 
der his sword to any one but an officer, 
and then only after a promise that it 
should be returned when he should be 
freed. In August, 1776, this promise 
was fulfilled, and his sword was restored, 
with all the American officers present 
to bear witness. He later became a briga- 
dier-general. He died in Pottsville, Pa., 


Feb. 13, 1812. 
Nichols, Grorcr, statesman; born in 
Hanover, Va., about 1755; graduated 


at William and Mary College in 1772; 
commissioned major of the 2d _ Vir- 
ginia Regiment in 1777; and later wags 
made its colonel. He was active in his 
State convention in securing the ratifica- 
tion of the federal Constitution, and wield- 
ed a powerful influence in the House of 
Delegates. He went to Kentucky in 1790, 
and was there elected a member of the 
convention to draw up a State constitu- 
tion in 1792. Later he became the first 
attorney-general of that State. He died 
in Kentucky in 1799. 

Nichols, Grorce Warp, military officer ; 
born in Mount Desert, Me., June 21, 1837; 
served through the Civil War, first on Gen. 
Frémont staff, and later on that of Gen- 
eral Sherman. He published The Story of 
Sherman’s March to the Sea; The Sanctu- 
ary; Art Bducation, ete. He died in Cin- 
cinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1885. 

Nichols, Henry E., naval officer; born 
in New York; entered the United States 
Naval Academy, Oct. 1, 1861; was pro- 
moted captain, March 3, 1899. In July, 


1898, he joined Admiral Dewey’s fleet 
at Manila. On Jan. 26, 1899, he was 
transferred to the double-turret monitor 
Monadnock, and with this vessel perform- 
ed valuable service in co-operation with 
the army in the movements north of 
Manila. From April to June the Monad- 
nock, while lying off Paranaque, was un- 
der the fire of the insurgents almost daily. 
The officers and crew suffered severely 
from the intense heat. Admiral Dewey 
offered to send another vessel to Para- 
naque, but Captain Nichols and his men 
expressed a desire to remain till the place 
was captured. On June 10, 1899, while 
the Monadnock was shelling the insurgent 
trenches, Captain Nichols was overcome 
by heat, and died within a few hours. 

Nichols, Str RicHarp. See NICOLLS, 
Sir RICHARD. 

Nichols, Witt1am Auvcustus, military 
officer; born in Philadelphia, Pa., May 
12, 1818; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1838. During the 
war with Mexico he was aide to Gen- 
eral Quitman and assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral under General Garland; and was bre- 
vetted major in recognition of gallantry 
at Molino del Rey. He served through 
the Civil War, and received the brevet 
of major-general in 1865. Later he was 
appointed chief of staff and adjutant-gen- 
eral of the department of Missouri. He 
died in St. Louis, Mo., April 8, 1869. 

Nicholson, Sir FRANcts, colonial goy- 
ernor; born in England; was lieutenant- 
governor of New York under Andros, and 
acting governor in 1687-89. In 1694-99 
he was governor of Maryland; in 1690- 
92 and 1699-1705, governor of Virginia. 
In 1710 he commanded the forces that capt- 
ured Port Royal, Nova Scotia. Thenl 
he went to England, taking with him 
five Iroquois chiefs (who were present- 
ed to Queen Anne), to urge another at- 
tempt to conquer Canada. He commanded 
an unsuccessful expedition to that end 
the next year. In 1712-17 he was goy- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, and in 1720 was 
knighted. In 1721-25 he was governor 
of South Carolina, and on his return to 
England in the latter year he was made 
lieutenant-general. 

Nicholson, JAmrEs, naval officer; born 
in Chestertown, Md., in 1737; went to sea 
early, and was at the capture of Havana 
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by the English in 1762; entered the Con- 
tinental navy in 1775, and in March, 
1776, was in command of the Defence, with 
which he recaptured several vessels which 
the British had taken. In January, 1777, 
he succeeded Esek Hopkins as senior com- 
mander in the navy. He served a short 
time in the army, when he could not get 
to sea, and was in the battle at Trenton. 
On June 9, 1780, in command of the 
Trumbull, he had a severe action with 
the Wyatt, losing thirty men, with no 
decisive results. Off the Capes of the 
Delaware, in August, 1781, his vessel was 
dismantled by two British cruisers, and 
he was compelled to surrender. After 
the war Captain Nicholson resided in 
New York, where he died Sept. 2, 1804. 

Nicholson, JAMES WitttIAmM Augustus, 
naval officer; born in Dedham, Mass., 
March 10, 1821; entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in 1838; was acting master dur- 
ing the war with Mexico; and promoted 
rear-admiral in 1881. In the Civil War, 
during the engagement with the Con- 
federate ram T'ennessee, his vessel, the 
Manhattan, fired the only shots which 
pierced the former’s armor plate. In Au- 
gust, 1864, he bombarded Fort Morgan 
and compelled it to surrender. In July, 
1882, when the British fleet bombarded 


Alexandria, Egypt, he was present as 
commander of the European Station. 
After the action he sent 100 marines 


ashore to protect the consulate of the 
United States. His conduct throughout 
the bombardment received high commenda- 
tion in Europe as well as the United 
States. He died in New York City, Oct. 
28, 1887. 

Nicholson, Joun B., naval officer; born 
in Richmond, Va., in 1783; was commis- 
sioned midshipman in 1800; promoted cap- 
tain in 1828. When the United States took 
the British frigate Macedonian he was 
fourth lieutenant of the former vessel; was 
first lieutenant of the Peacock when she 
engaged the Hpervier, and after the action 
towed the latter safely into port. Wash- 
ington Irving was accustomed to refer 
to him as “Jovial Jack Nicholson.” He 
died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 9, 1846. 

Nicholson, SAMUEL, naval officer; born 
in Maryland in 1743; brother of Capt. 
James Nicholson, was a lieutenant under 
John Paul Jones in the famous battle of 


the Bon Homme Richard with the Serapis, 
and was made captain immediately after- 
wards. He cruised in the Deane, thirty-two 
guns, successfully. After the reorganiza- 
tion of the navy in 1794 he was appointed 
captain, and was the first commander of 
the frigate Oonstitution. He died in 
Charlestown, Mass., Dee. 29, 1813. 

Nicholson, WittiAm CARMICHAEL, na- 
val officer; born in Maryland in 1800; was 
appointed a midshipman in July, 1812; 
served under Decatur on the President 
when that ship was forced to surrender 
to the British in the engagement near 
Long Island in January, 1815. Nicholson 
was taken to England and released at the 
conclusion of peace. He was in command 
of the steam frigate Roanoke in 1861, and 
was on special duty till 1866. He died 
in Philadelphia, July 25, 1872. 

Nickerson, Frank STILLMAN, lawyer; 
born in Swanville, Me. Aug. 27, 1826; 
graduated at East Corinth College, Me., 
in 1841. On Dec. 31, 1861, he was 
commissioned colonel of the 14th Maine 
Regiment, and later promoted brigadier- 
general of volunteers. During the war 
he was commended for gallantry. 

Nicola, Lewis. See Nicnona. 

Nicolay, Joun Georcex, author; born in 
FEssingen, Bavaria, Feb. 26, 1832; learned 
the printer’s trade in the office of the 
Free Press, Pittsfield, and subsequently 
became its editor and proprietor. In 
1860-65 he was private secretary of Pres- 
ident Lincoln; in 1865-69 United States 
consul at Paris, France; and in 1872-87 
marshal of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was the author of The Outlook 
of Rebellion, many magazine articles, 
and, with Joun Hay (q. v.) of Abraham 
Lincoln; A History (10 volumes), and 
Abraham Lincoln, Complete Works. He 
died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 26, 
1901. 

Nicolet, Jean, explorer; went to Que- 
bee to trade with Indians, and extended 
his travels as far as Green Bay, Mich. 
Father Vimont wrote that his visit to 
this region was in 1634, which would 
make him the first white man who saw 
the prairies of Wisconsin. When he re- 
turned to Quebec he reported that he had 
sailed on a river which would have car- 
ried him to the sea in three days. Ac- 
cording to this report the Jesuits thought 
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that the long-sought passage to India 
would soon be discovered. 

Nicollet, Jean NtcuoLas, explorer; 
born in Cluses, Savoy, July 24, 1786; came 
to the United States in 1823 to study 
the physical geography of North America; 
first travelled over the Southern States 
and then explored the region in which lay 
the sources of the Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Red rivers. In 1836 he explored the 
sources of the Mississippi. Afterwards 
he was employed by the War Department. 
His publications include Report intended 
to illustrate a Map of the Hydrographical 
Basin of the Upper Mississippi River. He 
died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 
1843. 

Nicolls, Str Ricuarp, royal governor; 
born in Ampthill, England, in 1624; was 
one of the royal commissioners to inquire 
into the state of the English-American 
colonies, and to seize the province of NEw 
NETHERLAND (q. v.). Nicolls conducted 
the administration of affairs both in New 
York and New Jersey with prudence and 
moderation; resigned the government of 
New Jersey to Carteret in 1666, and was 
succeeded in the government of New York 
in 1667 by Colonel Lovelace. He died at 
sea, May 28, 1672. 

Niles, Hrzextan, journalist; born in 
Chester county, Pa., Oct. 10, 1777; learn- 
ed the trade of a printer, became a master 
workman in Wilmington, and for six years 
edited a daily paper in Baltimore. In 
1811 he founded Niles’s Register, a weekly 
journal, and edited it till 1836. He repub- 
lished the Register in 32 volumes, extend- 
ing from 1812 to 1827, and it was contin- 
ued by his son until 1849, making 76 vol- 
umes. He also compiled Principles and 
Acts of the Revolution. We died in Wil- 
mington, Del., April 2, 1839. 

Niles, Joun Mivron, editor; born in 
Windsor, Conn., Aug. 20, 1787; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1817; United States 
Senator in 1835-39 and 1843-49; and 
Postmaster-General in 1840-41. He ed- 
ited The Independent Whig; Gazetteer of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island (with Dr. 
J. C. Pease); Lives of Perry, Lawrence, 
Pike, and Harrison; History of the Rev- 
olution in Mexico and South America, 
with a view of Texas; The Civil Officer ; 
and Archibald Robbin’s Journal of the 
Loss of the Brig Commerce upon the 


West Coast of Africa. He died in Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 31, 1856. 

Nindemann, WILLIAM FRIEDRICH CARL, 
explorer; born in Gingst, Germany, April 
22, 1850; came to the United States in 
1867; accompanied the Arctic explorers 
on the Polaris in 1871. The Polaris was 
caught in the ice in the autumn of 1872, 
and began to leak so badly that it was 
found necessary to land provisions. While 
busy at this task the ice-floe upon which 
Nindemann and eighteen of the crew were 
working .broke loose and floated south- 
ward for 196 days. On April 29, 1873, 
they were picked up by the steamer 
Tigress. Later he served on this vessel 
when she went in search of the Polaris. 
In 1873 he shipped on board the Jean- 
nette for another Arctic voyage. Four 
years later Captain De Long sent him and 
Louis P. Noros in search of aid. After 
travelling southward for twelve days they 
found a native who conducted them to 
Kumak Surka, from which they sent word 
to Com. George Melville, who later met 
them. On March 15, 1882, Nindemann, 
Melville, and J. H. Bartlett found the 
bodies of De Long and his crew. See 
Arctic EXPLORATIONS. 

Ninegret, chief of the Narraganset 
Indians, and uncle of MIANTONOMOH (q. 
v.). He aided the English in the Pequod 
War (1637). Because of a supposed plot 
between Ninegret and the Dutch, the com- 
missioners or Congress of the New Eng- 
land Confederation deemed it advisable to 
make war upon him. They voted 250 foot- 
soldiers (1653). The commissioners of 
Massachusetts did not agree with the oth- 
ers in the measure. Ninegret prosecuted 
a war with the Long Island Indians, who 
had placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the English. In September, 1654, 
the commissioners sent a message to Nine- 
gret, demanding his appearance at Hart- 
ford, where they were convened, and the 
payment of a tribute long due for the 
Pequods under him. He refused to ap- 
pear, and sent them a haughty answer. 
They therefore determined again to make 
war on him. They raised 270 infantry 
and forty horsemen. Maj. Simon Willard 
was appointed commander-in-chief of these 
forces, with instructions to proceed di- 
rectly to Ninegret’s quarters and demand 
of him the Pequods who had been put un- 
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der him and the tribute still due; also a 
cessation of war upon the Long Island 
Indians. On the approach of the troops, 
Ninegret fled to a distant swamp and was 
not pursued. Keeping aloof from King 
Philip’s War, he escaped the ruin that 
fell upon other tribes. 

Ninety-six, Fort, a defensive work on 
the site of the village of Cambridge, in 
Abbeville district, S. C.; so named because 
it was 96 miles from the frontier fort, 
Prince George, on the Keowee River, 147 
miles northwest from Charleston. On 
May 22, 1781, General Greene commenced 
the siege of this fort. It was garrisoned 
by American loyalists,commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cruger. Greene had less 
than 1,000 regulars and a few raw militia. 
The fort was too strong to be captured 
by assault, and regular approaches by par- 
allels were made under the direction of 
Kosciuszko. The work of the siege was 
interrupted by an occasional sortie for 
about a month, when Greene, hearing of 
the approach of Rawdon with a strong 
force to relieve Cruger, made an unsuc- 
cessful effort (June 18) to take the place 
by storm. On the following evening Greene 
raised the siege and ‘retreated beyond the 
Saluda River. Rawdon pursued them a 
short distance, when he wheeled and 
marched to Orangeburg. Soon afterwards 
the fort was abandoned, and the garrison 
joined Rawdon’s troops on their march 
to Orangeburg, followed by a train of 
frightened Tory families. Greene also fol- 
lowed, but soon retired to the high hills 
of Santee to refresh his troops. 

“Ninety-two” and “ Forty-five.” 
John Wilkes, an able political writer, 
edited and published in London a news- 
paper called The North Briton. In No. 45 
(1763) he made a severe attack upon the 
government, for which he was prosecuted 
and committed to the Tower, but was ac- 
quitted and awarded $5,000 damages for 
the imprisonment. He was regarded as the 
great champion of the people, and consider- 
ed a martyr to their cause. This blow at 
the freedom of speech caused violent politi- 
cal excitement, and “ Forty-five!” the num- 
ber of The North Briton in which the 
attack appeared, became the war-cry of the 
democratic party in England. After ninety- 
two members of the Massachusetts As- 
sembly refused to rescind the famous cir- 


cular letter in 1774 (see Massacuu- 
serts), “ Ninety-two” became a political 
catch-word in the colonies. When the Amer- 
icans in London heard of the action of 
the Massachusetts Assembly, their favor- 
ite toast became “ May the unrescinding 
ninety-two be forever united in idea with 
the glorious Forty-five.’ “These numbers 
were combined in an endless variety in 
the colonies,” says Frothingham. “ Ninety- 
two patriots at a festival would drink 
forty-five toasts. The representatives 
would have forty-five or ninety-two votes. 
The ball would have ninety-two jigs and 
forty-five minuets. The Daughters of Lib- 
erty would, at a quilting-party, have their 
garment of forty-five pieces of calico of 
one color and ninety-two of another. Nine- 
ty-two Sons of Liberty would raise a 
flag-staff forty-five feet high. At the dedi- 
cation of a liberty-tree in Charleston for- 
ty-five lights hung on its branches, forty- 
five of the company bore torches in the 
procession, and they joined in the march 
in honor of the Massachusetts ninety-two. 
At the festival forty-five candles lighted 
the table, and ninety-two glasses were used 
in drinking toasts; and the president gave 
as a sentiment, ‘May the ensuing mem- 
bers of the Assembly be unanimous, and 
never recede from the resolutions of the 
Massachusetts ninety-two.’ ” 

Nino, Pepro ALonso, explorer; born in 
Moguer, Spain, in 1468; served with 
Columbus on his third voyage, and with 
him discovered the island of Trinidad, 
Oct. 1, 1498, and later the coast which 
Columbus named Tierra Firme, and the 
outlets of the Orinoco River. Returning 
to Spain he fitted out an expedition on his 
own behalf, crossed the ocean in .twenty- 
three days and visited the gulf on the 
coast of Tierra Firme, named by Ojeda 
the Gulf of Pearls, and secured a large 
amount of pearls by trading with the 
natives. He then cruised up the coast to 
Punta Araya, where he discovered the 
salt-mines which are still famous. He died 
in Spain about 1505. 

Nivelles, CHARLES ETIENNE DE, mili- 
tary officer; born in Dauphine, France, 
about 1665; served for several years in 
Canada; and then went to Louisiana. In 
1699 he was one of the founders of 
Biloxi, the first French colony in Lou- 
isiana; in 1705 when yellow fever occurred } 
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there he kept the colonists from dis- 
persing. Later when the women rebelled 
against the diet of Indian corn he aided in 
putting down the rebellion, which was 
dubbed the “petticoat insurrection.” He 
was drowned in the great flood of 1711. 

Niven, WiLLIAM, mineralogist and ex- 
plorer; born in Bellshill, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, Oct. 6, 1850; was educated in 
the common schools in Scotland; came to 
the United States in 1879; and was en- 
gaged in mineralogical investigations in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Mexico till 1884, when he became assistant 
commissioner for Arizona to the World’s 
Fair in New Orleans. He discovered four 
new minerals: thorogummite, yttridlite, 
and nivenite, in Llano county, Tex., in 
1889, and aguilarite, at Guanajuato, Mex., 
in 1891. He also noted the occurrence of 
rare and valuable minerals on Manhattan 
Island (New York City), and in West 
Paterson, N. J., in 1895 and 1896. While 
prospecting in the state of Guerrero, Mex., 
in 1891, he discovered the remains of a 
prehistoric city, Omitlan, hundreds of 
square miles in extent. He afterwards 
carried on extensive explorations and ex- 
cavations in that locality, and brought 
to light many valuable relics, most of 
which are in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City, which furnished 
the funds for the work. 

Nixon, Joun, military officer; born in 
Framingham, Mass., March 4, 1725; was 
a soldier at the capture of Louisburg in 
1745; served in the army and navy seven 
years; fought at Ticonderoga under Aber- 
crombie, leading a company as captain. 
He led a company of minute-men at Lex- 
ington, and commanded a regiment at 
Bunker Hill, receiving a wound from 
which he never fully recovered. He was 
made a brigadier-general in 1776, and com- 
manded a brigade in the battle of Still- 
water, in which engagement a cannon- 
ball passed so near his head that it 
permanently impaired the sight of one 
eye and the hearing of one ear. Resigned 
Sept. 12, 1780. He died in Middlebury, 
Vt., March 24, 1815. 

Nixon, Lewis, naval architect; born 
in Leesburg, Va., in 1861; graduated 
at the United States Naval Academy in 
1882, at the head of his class; was sent 
by the government to the Royal Naval 


College, at Greenwich, England, where he 
took a special course in engineering and 
ordnance; and afterwards made _ tours 
throughout Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent to study the workings of the great 
European docks, dock-yards, arsenals, and 
steel and armor plants. In 1884 he was 
appointed assistant naval constructor, and 
in the following year was assigned to 
Roach’s ship-yard in Chester, Pa., where 
the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin 
were in course of construction. Later he 
served on the staffs of Chief Constructors 
Wilson and Hichborn, and also as super- 
intending constructor at Cramp’s ship- 
yard, Philadelphia. In 1890 he drew the 
plans for the battle-ships of the Oregon 
and Indiana class. In 1891 he resigned 
from the navy to become superintending 
constructor for the Cramp ship-building 
company, and in 1894 he resigned this post 
and leased the Crescent Ship-yard, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., where he has since con- 
structed many naval and other vessels, 
among them the Holland torpedo-boat, and 
the Annapolis, the first composite gun- 
boat ever built for the navy. In 1901 he 
was identified with a municipal reform 
movement in New York City. 

Noailles, Louris Marte, VISCOUNT DE, 
military officer; born in Paris, France, 
April 17, 1756; was a distinguished mili- 
tary officer under Rochambeau in the siege 
of Yorktown, where he commanded a regi- 
ment, and was one of the commissioners 
to arrange articles of capitulation for the 
surrender of Cornwallis. He was brother- 
in-law of Lafayette; and in 1789, with 
other nobles, laid aside his titles and sat 
with the Third Estate, or Commons, in 
the French Parliament. As the Revolu- 
tion assumed the form of a huge tyranny, 
he left the army and came to the United 
States. Re-entering the French service in 
1803, he was sent to Santo Domingo in 
that year, where he was mortally wounded 
in an action with an English vessel, and 
died in Havana, Cuba, Jan. 9, 1804. Dur- 
ing his absenee in the United States his 
wife was guillotined. 

Nobility, Trrrms or. In the new nat- 
uralization bill was a clause prohibiting 
the use of a title of nobility by an alien 
after he should become a citizen of the 
United States. This provision was first 
suggested by Giles, of Virginia. The New 
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England Federalists ridiculed it, and it 
became a subject of warm debate in Con- 
gress. They argued that a title was harm- 
less, and that to refuse it might seem 
churlish, especially to require its re- 
nunciation by an unhappy exile. “ The 
very judge,” they said, “ who administered 
the oath or pledge to such a naturalized 
citizen might the next moment address 
him as ‘marquis,’ ‘count,’ or ‘my lord,’ 
and who could prevent it? . . . Why not 
require him to renounce his connection 
with the Jacobin Club, if he should be a 
member of it?” asked a New England mem- 
ber. “ Why not require him to renounce 
the pope?” Priestcraft, he thought, was 
quite as dangerous as aristocracy. Giles, 
who had called for the yeas and nays, 
placed these New-Englanders in the di- 
lemma that they must vote for his prop- 
osition or be numbered among the friends 
of ARISTOCRACY (qg. v.), then a very un- 
popular position. To force Giles to 
abandon his call for the yeas and nays, 
Dexter, of Massachusetts, moved as an 
additional amendment that in case the 
applicant for citizenship were a slave- 
holder, he should renounce, along with his 
titles of nobility, all his claim, right, and 
title as an owner of slaves. This motion 
produced an intense excitement among the 
Southern members. It was declared to be 
an indirect attack upon the Constitution 
and those who held slaves. Another said 
it would wound the feelings and alienate 
the affections of six or eight States of 
the Union. The motion had its intended 
effect. Giles, who saw the awkwardness of 
voting against titles of nobility and in 
favor of slave-holding in the same breath, 
professed his readiness to give up the yeas 
and nays. Holding slaves to be as sacred 
property as any other, he would never 
consent to prohibit immigrants from hold- 
ing slaves. Titles of nobility were but 
names, and nobody was obliged to give 
them up unless he wished to become an 
American citizen. It was argued by Lee, 
of Virginia, that, as the cause of the 
obnoxious provision was the fear of har- 
boring among us a class who, because of 
the nature of their education, their habits 
of assumed superiority, the servile court 
they had uniformly received, could not 
make good citizens of a free republic, the 
same reasoning applied to the existing 


relations of superiority and servility be- 
tween master and slave would prove the 
Southern slave-holder to be unfit for an 
American citizen—a relation really more 
objectionable than that of lord and vassal. 
The vote in favor of the renunciation of 
the use of titles was carried, 58 to 32. 

Noble, Jonn Wittock, lawyer; born in 
Lancaster, O., Oct. 26, 1831; graduated 
at Yale College in 1851; entered the 
Union army in the 3d Iowa Cavalry, of 
which he became colonel, and was brey- 
etted brigadier - general of volunteers at 
the close of the war. In 1867-70 he was 
United States attorney for Missouri at 
St. Louis. President Grant offered him 
the post of United States solicitor-gen- 
eral, which he declined. In 1889 Pres- 
ident Harrison appointed him Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
in 1893 he resumed practice in St. Louis. 

Noddle’s Island, Sktruisu on. In the 
early summer of 1775, Noddle’s Island 
and Hog Island abounded with hay, horn- 
ed cattle, sheep, and horses belonging to 
the British, then in Boston. On the morn- 
ing of May 27, about twenty-five men went 
to the islands and carried away or de- 
stroyed much of the stock. A party of 
marines was sent from the British squad- 
ron in the harbor on a sloop and schooner 
to arrest them. The Americans retreated 
from Noddle’s Island to Hog Island, and 
took from the latter 300 sheep, besides 
cows and horses. Then they drew up in 
battle order on Chelsea Neck, and by 9 
pM. they were reinforced with two 4- 
pounders, and were led by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, with General Putnam as chief 
commander. They kept up a cannonade 
on the schooner for two hours, when the 
British deserted her, and at dawn the 
Americans boarded her, carried off four 
4-pounders and twelve swivels, and then 
set her on fire. In this skirmish the 
British lost twenty killed and fifty wound- 
ed; the Americans had four slightly 
wounded. 

Nogaret, SranisirAs Henry LUCIEN DE, 
colonist; born in Marseilles, France, in 
1682; enlisted in the army about 1698; 
ordered to Louisiana in 1716; and later 
appointed commander of Fort Rosalie. In 
1729 the Natchez. Indians burned this 
fort and murdered nearly all the settlers 
in its vicinity. Nogaret, with a few oth- 
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ers, escaped, and a few months after- 
wards returned with a French force, de- 
feated the Indians, and restored the fort. 
He published Précis des établissements 
fondés dans la vallée du Mississippi par 
le Chevalier Le Moyne de Bienville, suwt 
@une histoire des guerres avec les Ind- 
iens Natchez. He died in Paris in 1759. 
No Man’s Land. When Texas was an- 
nexed to the United States, in 1845, its 
boundaries extended nearly 35 miles far- 
ther north than the parallel 36° 30’. By 
the conditions of the act of Congress known 
as the Mrissourr COMPROMISE (q. UV.) 
slavery was forbidden in all new States 
north of that parallel, and hence that 
portion of Texas could not be admitted 
as part of a slave State. Texas accord- 
ingly ceded it to the United States gov- 
ernment—it being a strip of land 34% 
miles wide and 16714 miles long. Al- 
though represented on the maps as a por- 
tion of Indian Territory, this tract of 
land was for more than forty years out- 
side the jurisdiction of the courts, in- 
fested by desperadoes and refugees from 
justice—a veritable “no man’s land ”— 
in which no form of government existed. 
In 1886, however, there were 12,000 in- 
habitants, and an effort was made to or- 
ganize it into the Territory of Cimarron, 
but without success. In 1890 it became 
a part of the Territory of Oklahoma. It 
embraces about 3,700,000 acres. 
Nominating Conventions, NATIONAL. 
Previous to 1816 the custom was to hold 
a congressional caucus, canvass the sub- 
ject, and name the candidates; then the 
several State legislatures selected the 
electors, who voted for whomsoever they 
pleased for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. In May, 1812, when the 
congressional caucus was called, the mem- 
bers assembled ‘‘in their individual char- 


acter,” which clearly indicates the drift 
of the opinion of the day. It is true, 
that Madison was unanimously nomi- 


nated, but the “caucus” went further, 
and appointed “a committee on corre- 
spondence and arrangements of one from 
each State, to see that the nominations 
were duly respected.” In the congression- 
al caucus of 1816, Mr. Taylor, of New 
York, offered a resolution to the effect 
that “congressional caucus nominations 
for the Presidency were inexpedient and 


ought to be discontinued.” This was a 
pew move, and although the motion did 
not prevail, the subject once started in 
that manner in the caucus itself was not 
to be talked down. Up to 1824 the elec- 
tors were usually chosen by the several 
State legislatures, as has been the cus- 
tom in South Carolina, even down to a 
very recent date. In the year named the 
Federalists had ceased to be of political 
importance as a party, and the Republi- 
cans were not held together by any out- 
side pressure. Local preferences entered 
into the canvass, and candidates multi- 
plied. Nominations were made by legis- 
latures and by mass-meetings throughout 
the country. The power of King Caucus 
was broken. It is a fact that William H. 
Crawford, of Georgia, was nominated in 
the old style by the caucus and backed 
by home conyentions, but John C. Cal- 
houn, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and 
John Quiney Adams also had home sup- 
port, and entered the field, leaving Craw- 
ford away out of sight in the race. In 
1828 local conventions multiplied, and the 
spirit of the movement manifested itself 
when (Sept. 16, 1831) the United States 
Anti- masonic Convention met at Balti- 
more and nominated William Wirt for the 
Presidency (see ANTI- MASONIC Party). 
That was the time of the excitement in 
relation to the abduction of William Mor- 
gan, and the anti-masons made the first 
great move. Then the National Republi- 
ean (Adams’s and Clay’s) party met as 
such for the first and last time at Balti- 
more, Dec. 12, 1831, and Henry Clay was 
nominated. In the same city, in the spring 
of 1832, the Democrats held their first 
national convention, and nominated Jack- 
son and Van Buren. From that campaign 
date the national political conventions in 
the United States, which have become such 
an important factor in our politics. See 
UNITED STATES. 

Non-conformists, a title given to those 
Protestants of England who refused to 
conform to the doctrines and ceremonials 
of the Established Church in that coun- 
try; first applied in 1572. Ninety years 
afterwards (1662) about 2,000 ministers 
of the Established Church, unwilling to 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Faith, seceded, and were called Dissenters, 
a name used at the present time in speak- 
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ing of all British Protestants who are not 
attached to the Church of England. The 
En8lish-American colonies were first peo- 
pled chiefly by Non-conformists and Dis- 
senters. 

Non-importation Acts. In 1687 an 
excise duty on tobacco was laid in Eng- 
land, which alarmed the Virginia plant- 
ers, and they attempted to retaliate by 
procuring acts of the Assembly for the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures, 
that they might import less from the 
mother-country. King James disallowed 
these acts as hostile to English interests. 
A similar attempt failed in Maryland. By 
1765 the commerce between Great Britain 
and her American colonies had become very 
important, and any measure which might 
interrupt its course would be felt by a 
large and powerful class in England, whose 
influence would in turn be felt in Parlia- 
ment. Few dared to think of positive 
rebellion. A bright thought occurred to 
some one at a meeting of merchants in 
New York on Oct. 31, 1765, the day before 
the Stamp Act was to go into operation. 
It was proposed at that meeting that the 
merchants should enter into an agreement 
not to import from England certain enu- 
merated articles after Jan. 1 next ensu- 
ing. At another meeting (Novy. 6) a com- 
mittee of correspondence was appointed, 
who soon set the ball in motion. The 
merchants of Philadelphia readily respond- 
ed to the measure, and on Dec. 9 those 
of Boston entered into a similar agree- 
ment. These pledges were not confined to 
the merchants alone, but the people in 
general ceased using foreign luxuries; 
and at the same time, as a part of the 
same plan, a combination was entered 
into for the support of American manu- 
factures, the wearing of American cloths, 
and the increase of sheep by ceasing to 
eat lamb or mutton. This was the begin- 
ning of that system of non-importation 
agreements resorted to by the Americans 
which hurled back upon England with 
great force the commercial miseries she 
had inflicted upon her colonies, and estab- 
lished there a large and powerful class 
who sympathized with the Americans. In 
the case in question, petitions for the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act poured into the 
House of Commons from the merchants 
and traders of London, whose interests 


were severely smitten, so that Parliament 
felt compelled to listen; and a few months 
after the Non-importation League in New 
York was formed the obnoxious act was 
repealed, 

When, in May, 1769, the House of Bur- 
gesses in Virginia passed a series of res- 
olutions maintaining the right of the 
colonists to self-taxation, to petition and 
remonstrance, and to be tried in all cases 
by a jury of the vicinity, Governor Bote- 
tourt, as in duty bound, dissolved the 
House. The members met the next day in 
the Raleigh Tavern, in Williamsburg, 
formed themselves into a voluntary con- 
vention, with Peyton Randolph as chair- 
man, drew up and signed an agreement 
against the importation of merchandise 
from Great Britain, and recommended such 
a course to the people, and then repaired 
to their several counties. All who partic- 
ipated affirmatively in the proceedings of 
the convention were re-elected to the next 
General Assembly. ‘Towards the close of 
1770, however, the merchants began to be 
lax in the observance of non-importation 
agreements, and at a meeting in Boston 
in October it was resolved to import every- 
thing but tea. Merchants in other cities 
followed their example. These  asso- 
ciations, while having a powerful political 
effect, brought about many salutary social 
reforms among the people of the colonies, 
by causing the discontinuance of many 
extravagant customs which involved large 
expenditures of money, and needed lessons 
of strict economy were learned. 

An act of Congress became a law April 
18, 1806, prohibiting the importation from 
Great Britain or her dependencies, or from 
any other country, of the following articles 
of British manufacture: all articles of 
which leather, silk, hemp, or flax, and 
tin and brass (except in sheets), were of 
chief value; woollen cloths, where the in- 
voice prices should exceed 5s. sterling a 
yard; woollen hosiery of all kinds; win- 
dow-glass, and all the manufactures of 
glass; silver and plated ware; paper of 
every description; nails and spikes; mats 
and clothing ready made; millinery of 
all kinds; playing-cards; beer, ale, and 
porter; and pictures and prints. To give 
time for intermediate negotiations, the 
commencement of the prohibition was 
postponed until the middle of November 
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next ensuing. In December the act was 
further suspended until July following. 
See EmBarco ACTS. 

Non-intercourse Acts. On June 12, 
1798, Congress passed an act suspending 
all commercial intercourse with France 
and her dependencies. This widened the 
rupture between the two countries. While 
the embargo act was to be repealed, a 
substitute was given in the form of a non- 
intercourse act, which was passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1809. It did not satisfy everybody, 
but seemed the best attainable, and it re- 
ceived 81 votes against 40. The embargo 
remained in force until March 15, 1809, 
so far as related to all countries excepting 
France and Great Britain and its de- 
pendencies; and to them also after the end 
of the next session of Congress. See 
Bertin Decree; MitaAn DECREE; ORDERS 
In CouNCIL. 

Nonsense, Fort, an unfinished earth- 
work erected by the Continental army in 
the winter of 1779-80, on the hills over- 
looking Morristown, N. J. During that 
winter Washington’s army was encamped 
on the hill back of the court-house, the 
encampment extending several miles into 
the country. The soldiers lived princi- 
pally in small log-huts, and were in a 
state of much suffering and _ privation. 
The weather was exceedingly cold and 
stormy. In a private letter to a friend, 
General Washington said, ‘“ We have had 
the virtue and patience of the army put 
to the severest trial. Sometimes it has 
been five or six days together without 
bread; at other times as many days with- 
out meat; and once or twice two or three 
days without either. I hardly thought 
it, possible at one period that we should 
be able to keep it together, nor could 
it have been done but for the exertions 
of the magistrates in the several counties 
of this State.” The last sentence referred 
to Washington’s inability to procure nec- 
essary supplies from the commissary de- 
partment. 

In this trying situation Washington 
endeavored to maintain the spirit of dis- 
cipline in his army by a ruse to the effect 
that the British were about to march upon 
the encampment. He therefore directed 
the men to hasten the erection of a defen- 
sive work, and the army was so engaged 
till the receipt of relief stores. On ac- 


count of the circumstances under which 
this fortification was begun the name of 
Fort Nonsense has been given to it. "In 
1888 the Washington Association of New 
Jersey erected a memorial stone bearing 
the following inscription: 

“This stone marks the site of Fort 
Nonsense, an earthwork built by the Con- 
tinental army in the winter of 1779-80.” 

Nootka Sound. In 1789 Spain seized 
a number of British vessels on the coast 
of what is now British Columbia, on the 
ground that the territory belonged to 
Spain. In 1790 the Nootka convention 
was agreed upon, both countries agreeing 
to respect each other’s settlements, and 
trade to be open to both at all points. 

Nordhoff, CHARLES, author and jour- 
nalist; born in Westphalia, Prussia, Aug. 
31, 1830; came with his parents to the 
United States in 1835; received a common 
school education in Cincinnati. He was a 
sailor—in the naval, merchant, and whal- 
ing service—about eleven years, when he 
became a journalist. From 1857 to 1861 
he was with Harper & Brothers, and from 
1861 to 1871 with the New York Evening 
Post, and from 1872-87 was editor of the 
Herald, New York. He published several 
books, including Man-of-War Life; The 
Merchant Vessel; Whaling and Fishing ; 
Secession is Rebellion; The Cotton States ; 
California; Freedom of the South Caro- 
lina Islands; Oregon and the Sandwich 
Islands; Communistie Societies of the 
United States; Politics for Young Amer- 
icans, ete. He died in San Francisco, Cal., 
July 14, 1901. 

Norfolk, DestrucTION or. The repulse 
at the Great Bridge, Dec. 9, 1775, great- 
ly exasperated Lorp DUNMORE (q. v.), 
who had remained in safety at Norfolk, 
while his motley forces were greatly dis- 
pirited. The Virginians were elated, and 
five days after the battle they entered 
Norfolk in triumph, where they were join- 
ed by a North Carolina regiment under 
Col. Robert Howe. Dunmore had abandon- 
ed his intrenchments at Norfolk, after 
spiking his twenty pieces of cannon, 
and invited the loyalists of the city to 
take refuge with him on the fleet, for he 
had determined to destroy the town. The 
poor negroes whom he had coaxed into 
his service were left without protection, 
and many of them starved to death. Par- 
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ties sent on shore to procure provisions 
were cut off, and famine menaced the 
fleet, for the multitude of mouths to be 
filled increased. The vessels were also an« 
noyed by firing from the shore. A Brit- 
ish frigate arriving at that juncture em- 
boldened Dunmore, and he sent a flag to 
Colonel Howe with a threat to burn the 
town if the firing did not cease and pro- 
visions were not sent to the fleet. A 
flat refusal was given. On the morning 
of Dec. 31 Dunmore gave notice that he 
should cannonade the town, so that wom- 
en and children and loyalists might leave 
it. The cannonade was opened at 4 A.M. 
the next day, and marines and sailors 
were sent on shore to set fire to the city. 
The wind was blowing from the water, 
and the buildings being chiefly of wood, 
a greater portion of the most compact 
part of the town was laid in ashes. The 
conflagration raged about fifty hours, and 
hundreds of wretched people were left 
shelterless in the cold winter air. Dur- 
ing the conflagration the cannonade was 
kept up, and parties of musketeers at- 
tacked shivering and starving groups of 
defenceless inhabitants. Strange to say, 
during the three days of horror not one 
of the patriot troops was killed, and 
only three or four women and children 
were slain in the streets. General Ste- 
vens, of the Virginia militia, remained 
on the spot until February, and, after 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


all the families were removed, he burned 
the rest of the town, that it might not 
afford shelter for the enemy. Thus a flour- 
ishing city was temporarily wiped out. 
Almost the only building that escaped the 
perils of that day of terror in Norfoll 


was the ancient St. Paul’s Church, eruci- 
form in shape and built of imported bricks. 
On the street front of the church, near the 
southwest corner, was left a large cavity 
made by a cannon-ball hurled from one 
of the ships during the attack. 

In Cwil War Days.—What is known as 
the Norfolk navy-yard is at Gosport, on 
the bank of a deep and sluggish stream 
flowing out of the Great Dismal Swamp, 
and opposite the city of Norfolk. At 
the beginning of the Civil War this sta- 
tion was one of the oldest and most ex- 
tensive belonging to the government, and 
covered an area three-fourths of a mile 
in length and one-fourth of a mile in 
width. In the river the largest vessels 
of war might float, and everything for 
building and finishing such vessels was 
seen there in greatest perfection. The 
quantities of arms and munitions laid up 
were enormous. There were at least 2,000 
pieces of heavy cannon fit for service, 300 
of which were new Dahlgren guns. It 
was estimated that the aggregate value of 
the property there was between $9,000,000 
and $10,000,000. Besides this, several 
war-vessels were afloat there. The Buchan- 
an administration, to avoid irritating the 
Virginia politicians, had left all of this 
public property to exposure or destruc- 
tion. Even the new administration of 
President Lincoln was for a time very 
circumspect. When directing (April 4, 
1861) Commodore McCauley to “ put the 
shipping and public property in condition 
to be moved and placed beyond danger 
should it become necessary,” he was warn- 
ed to “take no steps that would give 
needless alarm.” Meanwhile, the Virginia 
Confederates had proposed to seize or de- 
stroy all this property. As early as the 
night of April 16, two light boats of 80 
tons each were sunk in the channel of 
the Elizabeth River, below Norfolk, to 
prevent the government vessels leaving the 
stream. 

The government, alarmed, sent Capt. 
Hiram Paulding from Washington with 
instructions for McCauley to lose no time 
in “arming the Merrimac, and in getting 
the Plymouth and Dolphin beyond danger ; 
to have the Germantown in condition to 
be towed out, and to put the more val- 
uable property, ordnance and stores, on 
shipboard, so that they could at any mo- 
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BURNING OF THE NAVY-YARD IN 1861. 


ment be moved beyond danger.” He was 
also instructed to defend the property 
under his charge “ at any hazard, repelling 
by force, if necessary, any and all attempts 
to seize it, whether by mob violence, organ- 
ized effort, or any assumed authority.” 
Paulding caused the frigate Cumberland to 
be placed, with a full crew and armament 
on board, so as to command the entire 
navy-yard and then returned to Wash- 
ington. 

McCauley, apparently unsuspicious of 
treachery around him, neglected to carry 
out the instructions sent him until it was 
too late. His Southern-born officers de- 
ceived him by protestations of loyalty. 
“You have no Pensacola officers here,” 
they said to McCauley. ‘“ We will never 
desert you: we will stand by you until 
the last, even unto death.’ On the day 
after the passage of the Virginia ordi- 
nance of secession, they deserted their 
flag and joined the Confederates. On the 
evening of April 18, General Taliaferro, 
commander of the forces in southeastern 


Virginia, appeared at Norfolk with his 
staff, and prepared to seize the navy-yard 
and the ships-of-war. The disloyal officers 
had corrupted the workmen in the navy- 
yard, and these were also ready to join 
the Confederates. The military companies 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth were paraded 
under arms. Several companies of rifle- 
men game from Petersburg, in number 
about 600, and a corps came from Rich- 
mond, bringing with them fourteen pieces 
of heavy rifled cannon, and plenty of am- 
munition. With these troops Taliaferro 
felt certain of success. 

McCauley was now equally certain that 
he could not withstand so large a force, 
and to quiet the people of Norfolk, who 
were greatly excited by a rumor that the 
guns of the vessels were to be opened on 
the town, he sent word that he should 
make no movement except in self-defence. 
On the return of his flag from Norfolk, 
McCauley gave orders for scuttling all the 
vessels to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Confederates. This was done 
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at 4 pm. The Cumberland only was 
spared. Word had reached Washington 
of the remissness of McCauley, and Paul- 
ding was despatched in the Pawnee with 
100 marines to relieve the commodore. At 
fort Monroe he took on board 350 Massa- 
chusetts volunteers just arrived, but when 
he reached Norfolk the scuttling of the 
vessels was completed. They might all have 
been saved. Paulding saw the fatal er- 
ror. He saw that more than scuttling 
must be performed to render the ships 
useless to the Confederates. He also per- 
ceived that with his small land force he 
could not defend the navy-yard; so, usmg 
the discretionary power given him, he 
proceeded to burn the slowly sinking 
ships, and to commit to the flames all the 
buildings and other inflammable property 
in the navy-yard. He sent 100 men under 
Lieut. J. H. Russell with sledge-hammers 
to knock off the trunnions of the cannon. 
The Dahlgren guns resisted the hammers, 
but those of a large number of the old- 
pattern guns were destroyed. Many were 
spiked, but so indifferently that they were 
soon repaired by the Confederates. All the 
men were taken on board the Pawnee and 
Cumberland, excepting those who were to 
commit the work of destruction. 

Before dawn on the morning of April 
21 the conflagration was started, but the 
destruction was not made complete. The 
vessels, with the men, immediately with- 
drew, when the Confederates took posses- 
sion and saved all the buildings, pro- 
visions, and stores in the yard, except the 
immense ship-houses, the barracks, and 
rigging, sail, and ordnance lofts. A vast 
number of the cannon were uninjured, and 
played a conspicuous part in the war on 
the side of the Confederates. The money 
value of the property destroyed was esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. Two of the sunken 
vessels, the Merrimac and Plymouth, 
which were not consumed, were afterwards 
raised by the Confederates and converted 
into powerful iron-clad vessels of war. 
Norfolk, and Portsmouth opposite, and 
old Fort Norfolk, on the river-bank below, 
were taken possession of by the Confed- 
erates. The possession of these places and 
of Harper’s Ferry were important acquisi- 
tions for the Confederates, preliminary 
to an attempt to seize Washington. 


While stationed at Fort Monroe, in 


1862, General Wool saw the eminent ad- 
vantage of the James River as a highway 
for supplies for McClellan’s army moving 
up the Peninsula, and urged the govern- 
ment to allow him to capture Norfolk, 
and so secure the free navigation of that 
stream. After the evacuation of York- 
town, President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton visited Fort Monroe and granted 
Wool’s request. Having made personal 
reconnoissance, he crossed Hampton Roads 
with a few regiments, landed in the rear 
of a Confederate force on the Norfolk side 
of the Elizabeth River, and moved towards , 
the city. General Huger, of South Caro- 
lina, was in command there. He had al- 
ready perceived his peril, with Burnside 
in his rear and McClellan on his flank, 
and immediately retreated, turning over 
Norfolk to the care of Mayor Lamb. Nor- 
folk was surrendered May 10, and General 
Viele was appointed military governor. 
The Confederates fled towards Richmond, 
first setting fire to a slow match attached 
to the Merrimac and other vessels at the 
navy-yard, which blew the monster ram 
into fragments. The Confederate gun- 
boats on the James River fied to Rich- 
mond, closely pursued by a National 
flotilla under Commodore Rodgers, which 
was checked by strong fortifications at 
Drewry’s Bluff, below Richmond. 
Norman, Henry, journalist; born in 
Leicester, England, Sept. 19, 1858; grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1881; 
and studied at Leipsic University in 1881— 
83. In 1882 he began a vigorous agitation 
for the preservation of Niagara Falls, 
which resulted in the establishment of a 
public park on both sides of the Falls by 
the State of New York and the Dominion 
of Canada. In 1896 he became the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle in the 
United States during the excitement over 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute (see 
CLEVELAND, GrRovER), and in 1898 he 
again made his headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the war with Spain. 
His letters to the Daily Chronicle on both 
of these occasions attracted much at- 
tention in the United States and Europe. 
He has been the London correspondent of 
the New York Times and the Chicago Tri- 
bune for several years. Mr. Norman has 
published in book form An Account of 
the Harvard Greek Play; The Preser- 
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vation of the Niagara Falls; The Real 
Japan; The People and Politics of the Far 
East. 

Norridgewock, Exprpition to. The 
Jesuit mission under the charge of Father 
Rale, or Rasles, at Norridgewock, on the 
upper Kennebec, was an object of sus- 
picion in Massachusetts for almost twenty 
years, for it was known that Rale 
had accompanied the French and Indians 
in their forays in the early part of Queen 
Anne’s War. The Eastern Indians were 
in a bad humor in 1720, on account of en- 
croachments upon their lands, and there 
were signs of hostility on their part, 
which, it was believed, had been excited 
by the Jesuit missionary. Finally, Father 
Rale was formally accused of stimulating 
the Eastern Indians to make war, and in 
August, 1721, the governor and council of 
Massachusetts agreed to send a _ secret 
expedition to Norridgewock to seize him. 
The expedition moved in January, 1722, 
but did not succeed in capturing Father 
Rale. His papers, seized by the assail- 
ants, who pillaged the chapel and the mis- 
sionary’s house, confirmed the suspicion. 
The Indians retorted for this attack by 
burning Brunswick, a new village recently 
established on the Androscoggin. The 
tribes in Nova Scotia joined in the war 
that had been kindled, and seized seven- 
teen fishing-vessels in the Gut of Canso, 
July, 1722, belonging to Massachusetts. 
Hostilities continued until 1724, when, in 
August, an expedition surprised Norridge- 
wock, and Rale and about thirty Indian 
converts were slain, the chapel was burned, 
and the village broken up. 

Norris, [SAac, statesman; born in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Oct. 3, 1701; opposed war- 
like measures when war between Spain 
and France was imminent in 1739. His 
supporters were called the “ Norris party.” 
Later he was elected to the Assembly, of 
which he was made speaker in 1751-64. 
When the bell for the old state-house was 
ordered he suggested the inscription “ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” He died in 
Fair Hill, Pa., June 13, 1766. 

Norsemen. See NorruMen; VINLAND. 

North, Cares, military officer; born in 
Chester county, Pa., July 15, 1753; pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel in 1777; render- 
ed valuable service in the battles of Ger- 


mantown and Monmouth; and conducted 
the British prisoners from Virginia to 
York and Lancaster, Pa., after the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. He died in Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 7, 1840. 

North, FREDERICK, second Earl of Guil- 
ford, and eighth Baron North, statesman ; 
born in England, April 13, 1733; educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he made a lengthened tour on the Conti- 
nent. In 1754 he entered Parliament for 
Banbury, which he represented almost 
thirty years; and entered the cabinet un- 
der Pitt, in 1759, as commissioner of the 
treasury. He warmly supported the Stamp 
Act (1764-65) and the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax the colonies. In 1766 he was 
appointed paymaster of the forces, and 
the next year was made chancellor of 
the exchequer, succeeding Charles Town- 
shend as leader of the House of Commons. 
He became prime minister in 1770, and 
he held that post during the American 
Revolutionary War. In February, 1775, 
Lord North received information from 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (q. v.), Which great- 
ly disheartened him, and he dreaded a war 
with the colonists which his encourage- 
ment of the King’s obstinacy was provok- 
ing, and, armed with the King’s consent in 
writing, he proposed, in the House of 
Commons, a plan for conciliation. It was 
on the general plan, if the colonies would 
tax themselves to the satisfaction of the 
ministry, Parliament would impose on 
them no duties except for the regulation 
of commerce. ‘‘ Whether any colony will 
come in on these terms I know not,” said 
North, “‘ but it is just and humane to give 
them the option. If one consents, a link 
of the great chain is broken. If not, it 
will convince men of the justice and hu- 
manity at home, and that in America they 
mean to throw off all dependence.” This 
yielding of Parliament to the colonies 
could not be tolerated by the ultra min- 
isterial party, and a wild storm of oppo- 
sition ensued; but Lord North, with the 
assistance of the King, finally subdued 
it, and the Commons consented. When 
Vergennes, the French minister for for- 
eign affairs, heard of these proceedings, 
he said, “ Now, more than ever, is the 
time for us to keep our eyes wide open,” 
for the French Court had resolved to pro- 
mote the quarrel until the colonists should 
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become independent, and so weaken the 
British Empire by dismemberment. 

In 1783 Lord North returned to office, 
after a brief absence, as joint secretary 
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LORD NORTH. 


of state in the famous “ coalition” min- 
istry, and at the close of that brief-lived 
administration he retired from public life. 
In 1790 he succeeded to the title of Earl 


of Guilford. It is said that, in his old 
age, Lord North often became low-spirited 
on account of his having yielded his con- 
science to the will of the King, and re- 
maining in the administration after he 
became satisfied that the war was unjust, 
and that peace ought to be made with 
the Americans. This thought disturbed 
him more than did his blindness. He 
died in London, Aug. 5, 1792. 

North, WiLitAM, military officer; born 


in Fort Frederick, Pemaquid, Me., in 
J755; entered the army of the Revo- 
lution in 1775: led a company in 


the battle of Monmouth, and, in 1779, 
became an aide to Baron de Steuben. 
He accompanied the baron into Virginia, 
and was at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
North was so beloved by Steuben that the 
latter willed him half his property. From 
July, 1798, to June, 1800, he was adjutant 
and inspector-general of the United States 
army, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was a member and speaker of the New 
York Assembly; United States Senator in 
1789-99; one of the first canal commis- 
sioners of New York; and, in 1812, de- 
clined the appointment of adjutant-gen- 
eral of the army. He died in New York 
City, Jan. 3, 1836. 


NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 


North Carolina, STATE or, was one of 
the original thirteen States of the Union. 
Its coasts were discovered, it is supposed, 
by Cabot (1498) and Verazzani (1524), 
and later by the people sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The first attempt at set- 
tlement in that region was made by 108 
persons under Ralph Lane, who landed on 
Roanoke Island in 1585. It was unsuccess- 
ful. Other colonies were sent out by Ra- 
leigh, and the last one was never heard of 
afterwards. No other attempts to settle 
there were made until after the middle of 
the seventeenth century. As early as 
1609 some colonists from Jamestown seat- 
ed themselves on the Nansemond, near the 
Dismal Swamp; and in 1622 Porey, sec- 
retary of the Virginia colony, penetrated 
the country with a few friends to the 
tide-waters of the Chowan. 

Early Settlements.—In 1630 Charles I. 
granted to Sir Robert Heath, his attor- 


ney-general, a patent for a domain south 
of Virginia, 6° of latitude in width, and 
extending westward to the Pacifie Ocean. 
Heath did not meet his engagements, and 
the patent was vacated. In March, 1663, 
Charles IT. granted to eight of his rapa- 
cious courtiers a charter for the domain 
granted to Heath. They had begged it 
from the King under the pretence of a 
“pious zeal for the propagation of the 
Gospel among the heathen.” These cour- 
tiers were the covetous and time-serving 
premier and historian, the Ear] of Claren- 
don; George Monk, who, for his conspic- 
uous and treacherous services in the res- 
toration of the monarch to the throne 
of England, had been created Duke of 
Albemarle; Lord Craven, the supposed 
dissolute husband of the Queen of Bohe- 
mia; Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury; Sir John Col- 
leton, a corrupt loyalist, who had played 
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false to Cromwell; Lord John Berkeley 
and his brother, then governor of Virginia 
(see BERKELEY, SiR WILLIAM), and Sir 
GEORGE CARTERET (q. Vv.), a proprietor of 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


New Jersey—a man “ passionate, ignorant, 
and not too honest.” When the petition- 
ers presented their memorial to King 
Charles, in the garden at Hampton Court, 
the “merrie monarch,” after looking each 


spaniel with large, meek eyes, and holding 
it at arm’s-length before them, he said, 
“Good friends, here is a model of piety 
and sincerity which it might be wholesome 
for you to copy.” Then, tossing it to 
Clarendon, he said, “There, Hyde, is a 
worthy prelate; make him archbishop of 
the domain which I shall give you.” With 
grim satire, Charles introduced into the 
preamble of the charter a statement that 
the petitioners, “ excited with a laudable 
and pious zeal for the propagation of the 
Gospel, have begged a certain country in 
the parts of America not yet cultivated 
and planted, and only inhabited by some 
barbarous people who have no knowledge 
of God.” 

The grantees were made absolute lords 
and proprietors of the country, the King 
reserving to himself and his successors 
sovereign dominion. They were empower- 
ed to enact and publish laws, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the freemen; to erect 
courts of judicature, and appoint civil 
judges, magistrates, and other officers; to 
erect forts, castles, cities, and towns; to 
make war, and, in cases of necessity, to 
exercise martial law; to construct harbors, 


A NORTH CAROLINA MANSION OF THE OLD STYLE, 


in the face a moment, burst into loud make ports, and enjoy custodies and sub- 

laughter, in which his audience joined sidies on goods loaded and unloaded, by 

heartily. Then, taking up a little shaggy consent of the freemen. The charter grant- 
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ed freedom in religious worship, and so 
made Carolina an asylum for the perse- 
cuted. 

Ten years before, a few Presbyterians 
from Jamestown, under Roger Green, suf- 
fering persecution there, settled on the 
Chowan, near the site of Edenton. Other 
NON-CONFORMISTS (q. v.) followed. The 
New England hive of colonists had begun 
to swarm, and some Puritans appeared in 
a vessel in the Cape Fear River (1661) 
and bought lands of the Indians. They 
were planting the seeds of a colony, when 
news reached them that Charles II. had 
given the whole region to eight of his 
courtiers, and called it “Carolina.” 
Nearly all of the New-Englanders left. 
Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, was au- 
thorized to extend his authority over the 
few settlers on the Chowan. He organized 
a separate government instead, calling it 
“Albemarle county” colony, in compli- 
ment to one of the proprietors, and 
appointed William Drummond, a Presby- 
terian from Scotland (settled in Vir- 
ginia), governor. Two years later some 
emigrants came from Barbadoes, bought 
Jand of the Indians on the borders of the 
Cape Fear River, and, near the site of 
Wilmington, founded a settlement, with 
Sir John Yeamans as governor. This set- 
tlement was also organized into a polit- 
ical community, and called the “ Claren- 
don county ” colony, in compliment to one 
of the proprietors. Yeamans’s jurisdiction 
extended from the Cape Fear to the St. 
John’s River in Florida. This settlement 
became permanent, and so the foundations 
of the commonwealth of North Carolina 
were laid. In 1674 the population was 
about 4,000. Settlements had been begun 
farther south, and the proprietors had 
gorgeous visions of a grand empire in 
America. The philosopher John Locke and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury prepared (1669) 
a scheme of government for the colony, 
which contemplated a feudal system 
wholly at variance with the feelings of 
the settlers, and it was never put into 
practical operation. 

Refugees from Virginia, involved in 
Bacon’s rebellion (seo BAcon, NATHAN- 
IEL), fostered a spirit of liberty among 
the inhabitants of North Carolina, and 
successful oppression was made difficult, 
if not impossible, They carried on a feeble 

Vio 


trade in Indian corn, tobacco, and fat 
cattle with New England, whose little 
coasting-vessels brought in exchange those 
articles of foreign production which the 
settlers could not otherwise procure. The 
English navigation laws interfered with 
this commerce. In 1677 agents of the gov- 
ernment appeared, who demanded a penny 
on every pound of tobacco sent to New 
England. The colonists resisted the levy. 
The tax-gatherer was rude and had fre- 
quent personal collisions with the people. 
Finally, the people, led by John Cul- 
peper, a refugee from South Carolina, 
seized the governor and the public funds, 
imprisoned him and six of his councillors, 
called a new representative Assembly, and 
appointed a new chief magistrate and 
judges. For two years the colony was 
thus free from foreign control. 

Then was enforced the political idea of 
Holland—* Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” In 1683 Seth Sothel ap- 
peared in North Carolina as governor. 
He ruled the colony six years, when his 
rapacity and corruption could no longer 
be endured, and he was seized and ban- 
ished. Perfect quiet was not restored un- 
til the Quaker John Archdale came as 
governor in 1695, when the colony started 
on a prosperous career. In 1705 Thomas 
Carey was appointed governor, but was 
afterwards removed, whereupon he _ in- 
cited a rebellion, and, at the head of an 
armed force, attacked Edenton, the capital. 
The insurrection was suppressed (1711) 
by regular troops from Virginia. In 1709 
100 German families, driven from their 
desolated homes in the palatinates on the 
Rhine, penetrated the interior of North 
Carolina. They were led by Count Graf- 
fenreidt, and founded settlements along 
the head-waters of the Neuse and upon 
the Roanoke, with the count as governor. 
They had just begun to gather the fruits 
of their industry, when suddenly, in the 
night of Oct. 2, 1711, the Tuscarora Ind- 
ians and others fell upon them like light- 
ning, and before the dawn 130 persons 
perished by the hatchet and knife. Then 
along Albemarle Sound the Indians swept, 
with a torch in one hand and a deadly 
weapon in the other, and scourged the 
white people for three days, leaving blood 
and cinders in their path, when, from 
drunkenness and exhaustion, they ceased 
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murdering and burning. On the eve of 
this murderous raid the Indians had made 
captive Count Graffenreidt and John Law- 
son, surveyor-general of the province. 
Lawson was tortured to death, but the 


English-American colonies began the peo- 
ple were much agitated. In 1769 the As- 
sembly of North Carolina denied the right 
of Parliament to tax the colonists without 
their consent. In the interior of the col- 
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count saved his life and gained his liberty 
by adroitly persuading them that he was 
the sachem of a tribe of men who had 
lately come into the country, and were no 
way connected with the English, or the 
deeds of which the Indians complained, 
and he actually made a treaty of peace 
with the Tuscaroras and Corees. Troops 
and friendly Indians from South Caro- 
lina came to the relief of the white peo- 
ple, and hostilities ceased; but the Ind- 
ians, badly treated, made war again, and 
again help came from South Carolina. 
The war was ended when 800 Tuscaroras 
were captured (March, 1713), and the re- 
mainder joined their kindred, the Iroquois, 
in New York. 

In 1729 Carolina became a royal prov- 
ince, and was divided permanently into 
two parts, called, respectively, North and 
South Carolina. Settlements in the north 
State gradually increased, and when the 
disputes between Great Britain and the 


cny an insurrectionary movement began, 
and in 1774 North Carolina sent delegates 
to the first Continental Congress. Final- 
ly an association was formed in Meck- 
lenburg county for its defence; and in 
May, 1775, they virtually declared them- 
selves independent of Great Britain (see 
DECLARATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE). Alarm- 
ed at the state of things, the royal gov- 
ernor (Martin) abdicated, and took refuge 
on board a man-of-war in the Cape Fear 
River. A provincial convention assumed 
the government and organized a body of 
troops. A State constitution was adopted 
in a congress at Halifax, Dee. 18, 1776, 
and the government was administered by 
a Provineial Congress and a committee 
of safety until 1777, when Richard Cas- 
well was chosen the first governor of the 
State. 

In the Revolution—The Tories were 
numerous in North Carolina, where there 
was a large Scotch population. The Whigs, 
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however, were largely in the majority, 
and in 1780 they treated their Tory neigh- 
bors with unendurable severity. Corn- 
wallis, in command of the British in 
South Carolina, sent emissaries among 
them, who advised them to keep quiet 
until they had gathered their crops in 
autumn, when the British army would 
march to their assistance. They were 
impatient of the severities to which they 
were exposed, and flew to arms at once. 
Of two considerable parties that as- 
sembled, one was attacked and dispersed 
at Ramsour’s Mills, on the south fork 
of the Catawba, on June 20, by 500 
North Carolina militia, under General 
Rutherford. The other party succeeded 
in reaching the British posts. These 
amounted to about 800 men. Regarding 
the subjugation of South Carolina as 
complete, Cornwallis commenced a march 
into North Carolina early in September, 
1780. The main army was to advance by 
way of Charlotte, Salisbury, and Hills- 
boro, through the counties where Whigs 
most abounded. Tarleton was to move 
up the west bank of the Catawba River 
with the cavalry and light troops; while 


Ferguson, with a body of loyalist mili- 
tia which he had volunteered to embody 
and organize, was to take a still more 
westerly route along the eastern foot of 
the mountain-ranges. Ferguson’s corps 
was annihilated (Oct. 7) in an engage- 
ment at Kina’s MounrAIN (q. v.); and 
this so discouraged the Tories and the 
backwoodsmen that they dispersed and 
returned home. Cornwallis had _ then 
reached Salisbury, where he found the 
Whigs numerous and intensely hostile. 
Having relied much on the support of 
Ferguson, he was amazed and puzzled 
when he heard of his death and defeat. 
Alarmed by demonstrations on his front 
and flanks, Cornwallis commenced a retro- 
grade movement, and did not halt until 
he reached Wainsboro, 8. C., Oct. 27, be- 
tween the Broad and Catawba rivers. 
Here he remained until called to the pur- 
suit of Greene a few weeks later. 

In Oiwil War Days.—The popular sen- 
timent in North Carolina was with the 
Union at the breaking-out of the Civil 
War, and great efforts were made by the 
enemies of the republic to force the 
State into the Confederacy. Her governor 
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(Ellis) favored the movement, but the 
loyal people opposed it. The South Caro- 
liniangs taunted them with cowardice; the 
Virginia Confederates treated them with 
coldness; the Alabamians and Mississip- 
pians coaxed them by the lips of com- 
missioners. These efforts were in vain. 
Thereupon the disloyal Secretary of the 
Interior, acting as commissioner for Mis- 
sissippi, went back to Washington con- 
vinced that the Confederates of North 
Carolina were but a handful. The legis- 
lature, in authorizing a convention, di- 
rected the people, when they elected dele- 


if peace negotiations should fail, North 
Carolina would go with the slave - labor 
States. They also provided for arming 
10,000 volunteers and the reorganization 
of the militia of that State. Further 
than this the legislative branch of the 
government refused to go; and the people, 
determined to avoid war if possible, kept 
on in the usual way until the clash of 
arms at Fort Sumter and the call of 
the President for 75,000 volunteers filled 
the people of the State with excitement 
and alarm. Taking advantage of this 
state of public feeling, the legislature 


A TOBACCO MARKET, 


gates for it, to vote on the question of 
“Convention” or “No Convention.” Of 
128 members of the convention elected 
Jan, 28, 1861, eighty-two were Unionists. 
The people, however, had voted against a 
convention. 

The legislature appointed delegates to 
the Peace Conaress (q. v.), and also ap- 
pointed commissioners to represent the 
State in the proposed general convention 
at Montgomery, Ala., but with instrue- 
tions to act only as “mediators to en- 
deavor to bring about a reconciliation.” 
They declared, by resolution, Feb. 4, that 


authorized a convention, and ordered the 
election of delegates on May 13. At the 
same time it gave the governor authority 
to raise 10,000 men, and the State treas- 
urer the power to issue $500,000 in bills 
of credit, in denominations as low as 3 
cents. It defined the act of treason to 
be levying war against the State. The 
convention assembled May 20, and issued 
an ordinance of secession by a unanimous 
vote. On the same day the governor is- 
sued orders for the enrolment of 30,000 
men, and within three weeks not less than 
20,000 were under arms. The forts were 
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again seized; also the United States mint 
at Charlotte. The loyal “ North State,” 
placed between Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, could not withstand the pressure of 
the untiring Confederates of those two 
commonwealths. Satisfied that there was 
a prevailing Union sentiment in eastern 
North Carolina, Colonel Hawkins, who 
had been left to garrison the Hatteras 
forts, issued a proclamation to the people 
of that portion of the State, assuring them 
that the National troops made war only 
on the enemies of the government, and had 
come to support the loyal people in up- 
holding the law and the Constitution. A 
response to this was a convention of the 
people in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, 
Oct. 12, 1861, who professed to be loyal. 
By resolutions the convention offered the 
loyalty of its members to the national 
government. A committee drew up and 
reported a list of grievances; also a dec- 
laration of independence of Confederate 
rule. A more important convention was 
held at Hatteras on Nov. 18, in which 
representatives from forty-five of the coun- 
ties of North Carolina appeared. That 
body assumed the functions of a State 
government, and by a strongly worded 
ordinance provided for the government of 
North Carolina in allegiance to the na- 
tional Constitution. The promise of 
good was so hopeful that President Lin- 
coln, by proclamation, ordered an election 
to be held in the Ist Congressional Dis- 
trict. C. H. Foster was elected to Con- 
gress, but never took a seat. This leaven 
of loyalty in North Carolina was soon 
destroyed by the strong arm of Confed- 
erate power. 

Operations on the Coast.—General Burn- 
side, when called to the Army of the 
Potomac, Noy. 10, 1862, left Gen. J. G. 
Foster in command of the National troops 
in eastern North Carolina. “That region 
had barely sufficient National troops to 
hold the territory against the attempts of 
the Confederates to repossess it. These at- 
tempts were frequently made. The little 
garrison at the village of Washington, on 
the Pamlico River, were surprised by Con- 
federate cavalry at early dawn on Sept. 
5, who swept through the village almost 
unopposed. They were supported by two 
Confederate gunboats on the river. The 
garrison, after a sharp street-fight for 


nearly three hours, expelled the assailants, 
killing 33 and wounding 100. The Na- 
tionals lost 8 killed and 36 wounded. 
Foster was reinforced later, and deter- 
mined to strike some aggressive blows that 
might intimidate his antagonists. Early 
in November he made an incursion in the 
interior and liberated several hundred 
slaves. With a larger force he set out 
from Newbern, Dee. 11, to strike and break 
up the railway at Goldsboro that con- 
nected Richmond with the Carolinas, and 
form a junction with the National forces 
at Suffolk and Norfolk. His passage of 
a large creek was disputed by General 
Evans and 2,000 Confederates, with three 
pieces of artillery. They were routed, and 
Foster passed on, skirmishing heavily. 
When near Kinston he encountered (Dec. 
14) about 6,000 Confederates, well posted, 
and, after a sharp fight, they were driven 
across the river, firing the bridge behind 
them. The flames were put out, and 400 
of the fugitives were captured. Foster 
pushed on towards Goldsboro, and near 
that place was checked by a large Con- 
federate force under Gen. G. W. Smith. 
Foster destroyed the railroad bridge over 
the Neuse, 6 miles of the railway, and a 
half-finished iron-clad gunboat, returning 
to Newbern at the end of eight days with 
a loss of 507 men, of whom 90 were killed. 
The Confederate loss was near 900, full 
one-half of whom were prisoners. 

In the winter of 1863 Foster sent out 
raiding expeditions, liberating many 
slaves. The raids aroused Gen. D. H. 
Hill, who concentrated a considerable 
force. He attacked Newbern with twenty 
guns, but was repulsed, when he marched 
on Little Washington, and on March 30 
began a siege of the place. He planted 
heavy cannon at commanding points and 
cut off the supplies of the garrison of 
1,200 men. General Spinola attempted to 
raise the siege, but failed. The trans- 
port Hscort, bearing one of Spinola’s regi- 
ments, accompained by General Palmer 
and others, ran the gantlet of batteries 
and sharp-shooters and carried supplies 
and troops to the beleaguered garrison. At 
the middle of April, Hill, expecting an 
expedition against him, abandoned the 
siege and fled. In May an expedition, led 
by Col. J. R. Jones, attacked the Con- 
federates 8 miles from Kinston, capturing 
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their intrenchments, with 165 prisoners. 
They were afterwards attacked (May 23) 
by the Confederates, but repulsed their as- 
sailants. Colonel Jones was killed. Near 
the end of the month Gen. E. A. Potter 
led a cavalry expedition, which destroyed 


declaring the ordinance of secession null, 
abolishing slavery, and repudiating the 
State debt created in aid of the Confed- 
erate cause. A new legislature was elect- 
ed, which ratified the amendment to the 
national Constitution abolishing slavery. 
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DISCUSSING THE TERMS OF THE SURRENDER OF JOHNSTON’S ARMY. 


much property at Tarboro and other 
places. The country was aroused by this 
raid, and Potter was compelled to fight 
very frequently with Confederates sent 
against him. Yet his loss during his en- 
tire raid did not exceed twenty-five men. 
Soon afterwards (July) Foster’s depart- 
ment was enlarged, including lower Vir- 
ginia, and, leaving General Palmer in 
command at Newbern, he made his head- 
quarters at Fort Monroe. 

Early in 1865 Fort Fisher was captured, 
and General Sherman made his victorious 
march through the State, which ended in 
the surrender of Johnston’s army in May. 
W. W. Holden was appointed provisional 
governor of the State, May 29, 1865, 
and a convention of delegates, assembled 
at Raleigh, adopted resolutions (Oct. 2) 


The new government of North Carolina 
did not meet the approval of Congress; 
nor were the representatives of the State 
admitted to that body. In 1867 a mili- 
tary government for the State was insti- 
tuted, and measures were taken for a re- 
organization of the civil government. In 
the election that followed colored people 
voted for the first time, when 60,000 of 
their votes were cast. In January, 1868, 
a convention adopted a new constitution 
which was ratified by the people in April. 
It was approved by Congress, and North 
Carolina was declared, in June, to be 
entitled to representation in that body. 
On July 11 the President proclaimed that 
North Carolina had resumed its place in 
the Union. The Fifteenth Amendment to 
the national Constitution was ratified 
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March 4, 1869, by a large majority. Dur- 
ing that year and the next the State was 
much disturbed by the outrages commit- 
ted by the Ku-K~tux Kian (gq. v.). Gov- 
ernor Holden declared martial law in 
two counties; and for this articles of 
impeachment were preferred against him, 
and he was removed from office. Popu- 
lation in 1890, 1,617,947; in 1900, 1,893,- 
810. See Amipas, PHinie; UNITED STATES, 
Nortu CAROLINA, in vol. ix. 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS, 
COLONY OF ALBEMARLE, 


William Drummond.. appointed =... 0.05. 1863 

Samuel Stephens..... «..-Oct,, 1667 

George Cartwright.... president of council ......... 1674 

— Miller........... ss Sects lly. 1677) 

John Culpeper....... usurps the governm’t...Dec., ‘“ 

John Harvey........ president of council ......... 1680 
* John Jenkins........ appointed governor ...June, ‘ 

Henry Wilkinson. .... x s¢ se 

Seth Sothel... ...... se ee 

Philip Ludwell....... os Ef 


Alexander Lillington.. appointed deputy gov. 
Thomas Harvey...... 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Henderson Walker... president of council .. 


Robert Daniel........ appointed deputy gov. e 
Thomas Carey ...... 
William Glover...... - president of council .... May, 1709 
Edward Hyde....... ne -Aug., 1710 
ce Beta wissen appointed governor . ‘Jan. 24,1712 
Thomas Pollock...... president of council .Sept. 12, af: 
Charles Eden........ assumes office as gov. May 28, 1714 
Thomas Pollock...... president of council . Mar. 30, 1722 
William Reed........ Ks BSODt Ts cus 
George Burrington...assumes office as gov.Jan. 15, 1724 
Sir Richard Everard. . ce « July 17, 1725 
ROYAL GOVERNORS. 
George Burrington... assumes office Feb. 25, 1731 
Nathaniel Rice. ...... president of council .Apr. 17, 1734 
Gabriel Johnston. ... assumes office  ..Nov. 2, ‘‘ 
Nathaniel Rice....... president of council . pogcacios 6 1752 
Matthew Rowan...... ..Feb. 1, 1753 
Arthur Dobbs........ assumes ae ..Nov. 1, 1754 
William Tryon,...... se a .. Oct. 27, 1764 
James Hasell........ president of council ..July 1, 1771 
Josiah Martin........ assumes office ee tice 


STATE GOVERNORS (elected by the Assembly) 


Richard Caswell, Dec., 1776 | David Stone.......... 1808 
Abner Nash...... « 1779 | Benjamin Smith...... 1810 
Thomas Burke.. July, 1781 | William Hawkins..... 1811 
Alexander Martin..... 1782 | William Miller....... 1814 
Richard Caswell....... 1784 | John Branch.......... 1817 
Samuel Johnston...... 1787 | Jesse Franklin........ 1820 


Alexander Martin..... 1789 | Gabriel Holmes..... ..1821 
Richard Dobbs Spaight.1792 | Hutchings G. Burton. .1824 


Samuel Ashe.......... 1795 | James Iredell......... 1827 
William R. Davie..... 1798 | John Owen........... 1828 
Benjamin Williams....1799 | Montford Stokes. .....1830 
James Turner. .......1802 | David I. Swain.......1832 


Nathaniel Alexander. .1805 | Richard Dobbs Spaight.1835 
Benjamin Williams... .1807 


STATE GOVERNORS (elected by the people). 
Edward B. Dudley.... assumes office - Jan. 1, 1837 


John M. Morehead... 08 ae 1841 
William A. Graham.. gs ss Bee IGEN 
Charles Manly....... cs es no ee EEG) 
David S. Reid.........< Ee Le ee ae 1851 
Thomas Bragg......- ce ee bo Be alelas 
John W. Ellis........ We cs oa 3h calsit!) 


STATE GOVERNORS—Continued. 


Henry T. Clarke, .... ACHING 5 “asleissisieie'e 1861 
Zebulon B. Vance . assumes office Nov. 17, 1862 
William W. Holden... “provisional governor June 12, 1865 
Jonathan Worth...... assumes oftice . Dec. 1b, uf 
William W, Holden... 33 . July 4, 1868 
Tod R. Caldwell...... Me I wi 1872 
Curtis H. Brogden.... acting July 17, 1874 
Zebulon B. Vance.... assumes office ......... 
Thomas J. Jarvis..... * es Jan. 18, 1881 
Alfred M, Scales..... es cf Ue 1885 
Daniel G. Fowle. se “ “6 1889 
Thomas M. Holt i Ob OS 1891 
ABI CATK. idse.enjed's 6 Ue CG ES 1893 
Daniel L, Russell,.... ee Ot ..Jdan, 1, 1897 
ORB PAY COCK aricesteisie Oy ge “1901 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
Benjamin Hawkins......} Ist to 3d 1789 to 1795 
Samuel Johnston........ st 2d 1789) “© 1793 
Alexander Martin....... 3d” Os Gehl 1798) fe 1799 
Timothy Bloodworth....| 4th ‘ 7th | 1795 ‘* 1801 
Jesse Franklin.......... 6th “ 9th |-1799 ** 1805 
David Stone’ tcc sce ists ciete 7th * 9th | 1801 “* 1807 
James Turner. ....-...- 9th “ 14th | 1805 ‘* 1816 
Jesse Franklin.......... 10th “ 18th | 1807 “* 1813 
David Stone............ 13th ‘* 14th | 1813 “ 1815 
Nathaniel Macon........| 14th “‘ 20th | 1815 ‘* 1828 
Montford Stokes... + 14th 8 18th) 1816) “* 91823 
John Branch.... «| 18th “* Oist | 1823 “ 2829 
James Irédell....... 00.0% 20th ‘* 29a 1828 “* 1831 
Bedford Brown ......... 21st “* 26th | 1829 ‘* 1840 
Willie P. Mangum,......] 22d ‘‘ 24th | 1831 “ 1836 
Robert Strange. ......... 24th ‘* 26th | 1886 “* 1840 
William A. Graham...... 26th ‘ 28th | 1840 “ 1843 
Willie P. Mangum.......] 26th “ 33d 1840 ‘* 1854 
William H. Haywood....] 28th ‘* 29th | 1843 ‘* 1846 
George E. Badger........ 29th ‘* 54th | 1846 “ 1855 
DavidiS. Reid. cc.ccue 83d ‘ 36th | 1854 ‘* 1859 
Asa BISgB i.e sviccens aca 34th ‘ 35th | 1855 ‘ 1858 
Thomas L. Clingman....| 35th ‘ 36th | 1858 ‘ 1861 
Thomas Bragg.......... 36th 1859 ‘* 1861 
37th, 38th, and 39th Congresses vacant. 

Joseph C. Abbott to 42d | 1868 to 1872 
JON, POO ee eaate Rak % 48d | 1868 ‘¢ 1878 
Matt. W. Ransom....... “ 64th | 1872 “ 1875 
Augustus 8S. Merrimon. 43d ‘ 46th | 1873 ‘* 1879 
Zebulon B. Vance....... 46th “ 53d 1879 ‘* 1894 
Thomas J. Jarvis........ 53d ‘* 54th | 1894 * 1895 
Ju GE Titchard|sicrees;0<s/= 54th “ —— | 1895 ‘* —— 
Marion Butler........... 54th “ 56th | 1895 “* 1901 
F. M. Simmons......... 57th “ —— | 1901 ‘ —— 


North Dakota, a northern frontier 
State, formed by the division of Dakota 


Territory into two States in 1889; 


is 


bounded on the north by the Canadian 
provinces of Assiniboia and Manitoba, east 
by Minnesota, south by South Dakota, and 
west by Montana. It is limited in latitude 
by 46° to 49° N., and in longitude by 96° 
30’ to 104° 5’ W. Area, 70,795 square 


miles, in thirty-nine counties; 


in 1890, 182,719; in 1900, 319,146. 


tal, Bismarck. 


population 


Capi- 


Although the State yields coal to a 
profitable extent, its largest economic in- 
terests are comprised in its agricultural 
productions. In the calendar year 1900 
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the yield of wheat was 13,176,213 bushels, 
valued at $7,642,204; oats, 6,299,284 
bushels, valued at $2,015,771; barley, 
1,998,840 bushels, valued at $699,594; and 
hay, 247,327 tons, valued at $1,397,398. 
The bonded debt in 1900 was $845,300 and 
floating debt, $61,000. The assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property, at one-third 
actual value, for 1899 was, real estate, 
$72,019,059; personal property, $41,626, 
240; total, $113,636,299; tax rate, $4.50 
per $1,000. The valuation of personal 
property included railroad property as- 
sessed at $16,985,084. 

History.—kIn 1780 a French trader set- 
tled at Pembina, now the county seat of 
Pembina county, which, in 1812, was oc- 
cupied by a Scottish colony; but in 1823 
the United States discovered that this 
place was a part of its territory and the 
national flag was raised over it. In 1858, 
when the State of Minnesota was organ- 
ized, the Territory of Nebraska having 
been already separated, the remainder of 
Dakota was left without legal name or 
existence. By the act of Congress of 
March 2, 1861, the Territory of Dakota 
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was organized, and in the following year 
its capital was located at Yankton. In 
1883 the capital was removed to Bismarck, 
and in 1884 the act for the admission of 
Dakota into the Union was passed. In 
1888 a convention met at Watertown and 
expressed a desire that the northern por- 
tion of the Territory be separated from the 
southern and formed into a State under 
the name of North Dakota. The Territory 


was accordingly divided and two States 
were created, North Dakota and SoutH Da- 
KOTA (q. v.), both being admitted into the 
Union on Noy. 3, 1889. In 1891 an aggre- 
gate of 1,600,000 acres of land, comprising 
a former Indian reservation, was thrown 
open to actual settlers. See UNITED 
States, NortH Daxorta, in vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


William Jayne............ appointed: .\..<s.s se» 1861 
Newton Edmunds......... te REP 1863 
Andrew J. Faulk.......... eS eae ere 1866 
John A. Burbank.......... Be es digstaty Sestatee 1869 
John L. Pennington....... Bes |) Ne ccna 1874 
William A. Howard....... CO Wie iate steed a eae 1878 
N. G. Ordway...... ° Hi 


Gilbert A. Pierce.. 5 
ouis: KoiChuren aes se sf 
Arthur C. Mellette........ oe 


STATE GOVERNORS. 


John Miller:cs..0.-ceeeaus 
AC ES BUOrk@shiciaacscin sien 
E. Shortridge,............ 
Roger Allin......... A 
Frank A. Briggs.. 
F. B. Fancher.... 
ranks Wlite ca. ssiwecartoes 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
Gilbert A. Pierce........ 5ist 1889 to 1891 
Lyman R. Casey......-.-. 5ist to 53d] 1889 ‘ 1893 
Henry C. Hansbrough...| 52d ‘* ——} 1891 ‘ —— 
William N. Roach........ 58d ‘ 56th | 1893 ‘* 1899 
Porter T. McCumber..... 56th “© —— | 1899 “ —— 


North Point, Barrie or. The humiliat- 
ing events of the capture of Washing- 
ton in 1814 created intense excitement 
throughout the country, but were some- 
what atoned for by the able defence of 
Baltimore, which soon afterwards oc- 
curred. On Sunday, July 11, the Brit- 
ish fleet appeared off Patapsco Bay with 
a large force of land troops, under the 
command of General Ross. At sunrise 
the next morning he landed 9,000 troops 
at North Point, 12 miles above Baltimore, 
and at the same time the British fleet 
bombarded Fort McHenry (gq. v.), which 
guarded the harbor of Baltimore, a city 
of 40,000 inhabitants at that time, and 
a place against which the British held a 
grudge, because of the numerous priva- 
teers. 

The citizens of Baltimore had wisely 
provided for the emergency. A _ large 
number of troops were gathered around 
the city. Fort McHenry was garrisoned 
by 1,000 men, under Mags. Grorcr ARMIS- 
TEAD (q. v.), and supported by batteries, 
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The citizens had constructed a 
long line of fortifications on 
what afterwards became Pat- 
terson Park. Intelligence of the 
landing of the British at North 
Point produced great alarm in 
Baltimore. A large number of 
families, with such property as 
they could carry with them, fled 
to the country, and inns, for 
100 miles north of the city, 
were filled with refugees. The 
veteran Gen. Samuel Smith was 
in chief command of the mili- 
tary at Baltimore, then about 
9,000 strong. General Winder 
had joined him (Sept. 10) with 
all the forces at his command. 
When news of the landing 
of the British came, General 
Smith sent General Stricker 
with 3,200 men in that diree- 
tion to watch the movements 
of the invaders and act as 
circumstances might require. 
Some volunteers and militia 
were also sent to co-operate with Stricker. 
Feeling confident of success, Ross, accom- 
panied by Admiral Cockburn, rode gayly 
in front of the troops as they moved tow- 
ards Baltimore. They had marched about 
an hour, when they halted and spent an- 
other hour in resting and careless carous- 
ing at a tavern. 

From Colonel Sterett’s regiment General 
Stricker had sent forward companies led. 
by Captains Levering and Howard, 150 in 
number, and commanded by Maj. R. K. 
Heath. They were accompanied by As- 
quith’s (and a few other) riflemen, sev- 
enty in number, a small piece of artillery, 
and some cavalry, under Lieutenant Stiles. 
They met the British advancing at a point 
about 7 miles from Baltimore. Two of 
Asquith’s riflemen, concealed in a hollow, 
fired upon Ross and Cockburn as they 
were riding ahead of the troops, when the 
former fell from his horse, mortally 
wounded, and died in the arms of his 
favorite aide, Duncan McDougall, before 
his bearers reached the boats. The com- 
mand now devolved on Col. A. A. Brooke. 
Under his direction the entire invading 
force pressed forward, and, at about 2 P.M. 
(Sept. 12), met the first line of General 
Stricker’s main body, when a severe com- 


OF 


JOHN STRICKER. 


bat began. The battle raged for two 
hours, when the superior force of the Brit- 
ish compelled the Americans to fall back 
towards Baltimore; and at Worthington’s 
Mill, about half a mile in front of the 
intrenchments cast up by the citizens, they 
were joined by General Winder and his 
forces. The British halted and bivouacked 
for the night on the battle-field. 
Meanwhile, the British fleet had pre- 
pared to attack Fort McHenry, and, on 
the morning of the 13th, began a bombard- 
ment, which was kept up until the next 
morning. At the same time the land 
force began to move on Baltimore. Their 
movements were very cautious, and, at 
evening, Colonel Brooke had an interview 
with Admiral Cochrane. It was decided 
that the movements of the British on land 
and water were failures, and that pru- 
dence demanded an immediate abandon- 
ment of the enterprise. At 3 A.M. on 
the 14th, in the midst of darkness and 
rain, the land troops stole away to their 
ships, and, at an early hour, the bom- 
bardment of the fort ceased and the Brit- 
ish ships withdrew, Baltimore was saved. 
The British had lost, in killed and 
wounded, 289 men; the Americans lost, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 213, The 
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grateful citizens of Baltimore devised a 
memorial of the salvation of their city 
and of the actors in it, as enduring as 
marble could make it. For them Maxi- 
milian Godefroy designed the beautiful 
structure which stands in Calvert Street, 
almost in the centre of the city. This 
monument is a cenotaph, surmounted 
by a column representing the Roman 
fasces. The whole monument, including 
the exquisitely wrought female figure at 
the top, symbolizing the city of Balti- 


concerning that boundary was, in 1829, 
submitted to the King of the Netherlands 
for arbitration. Instead of deciding the 
question submitted to him, he fixed a new 
boundary (January, 1837) not contem- 
plated by either party. The American 
minister at The Hague immediately pro- 
tested against the decision, but, as it gave 
territory in dispute to Great Britain, that 
government accepted the decision. The 
State of Maine, bordering on the British 
territory of New Brunswick, protested 
against the award. 
Collisions occurred, 


and the national goy- 
ernment began nego- 
tiations with Maine 


with a view to an 
amicable settlement of 


the affair. An agent 


appointed by Maine 


recommended that 


BATTLE MONUMENT, BALTIMORE. 


more, is almost 53 feet in height. It was 
erected in 1815, at a cost of $60,000. 
Northeastern Boundary, Tur. A dis- 
pute concerning the exact boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British 
possessions on the east, as defined by the 
treaty of peace in 1783, remained unsettled 
at the close of President Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, in 1837. In conformity with 
the treaty of Ghent (1814), the question 


State to cede to the 
United States her 
claim beyond the 
boundary-line recom- 
mended by the arbi- 
ter, for an ample in- 
demnity. The subject 
passed through the 
various stages of dis- 
cussion and negotia- 
tion, until the irrita- 
tions caused by the 
sympathy of the 
Americans for the 
Canadians who had 
broken out into open 
rebellion against the 
British government 
caused great heat con- 
cerning the boundary. 

The people of Maine 
were much excited, 
and armed in defence 
of what they deemed 
their rights. In fact, there were prepara- 
tions for war in both Maine and New 
Brunswick, and the peaceful relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
were threatened with rupture. President 
Van Buren sent General Scott to that 
frontier in the winter of 1839, and, by his 
wise and conciliatory conduct, quiet was 
produced and bloodshed was prevented. 
The whole dispute was finally settled by 
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the Ashburton-Webster treaty (Aug. 20, 
1842) negotiated at Washington, D. C., 
by Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, and 
Lord Ashburton, acting for Great Britain, 
who had been sent as a special minister 
for that purpose. Besides settling the 
boundary question, the treaty provided for 
the final suppression of the slave-trade 
and for giving up criminal fugitives from 
justice in certain cases. 

Northeastern Passage to India. The 
Dutch had large commercial interests in 
the East Indies. The Dutch East India 
Company was formed in 1602, and the 
establishment of similar companies to 
trade with the West Indies had been sug- 
gested by William Usselinx, of Antwerp. 
The Dutch had watched with interest the 
efforts of the English and others to find 
a northwest passage to India; but Lin- 
schooten, the eminent Dutch geographer, 
believed that a more feasible passage was 
to be found around the north of Europe. 
There was a general belief in Holland that 
there was an open polar sea, where per- 
petual summer reigned, and that a happy, 
cultivated people existed there. To find 
these people and this northeastern marine 
route to India WILLIAM BARENTZ (gq. v.), 
a pilot of Amsterdam, sailed (June, 1594), 
with four vessels furnished by the gov- 
ernment and several cities of the Nether- 
lands, for the Arctic seas. Barentz’s ves- 
sel became separated from the rest. He 
reached and explored Nova Zembla. The 
vessels all returned before the winter. 
Linschooten had accompanied one of the 
ships, and remained firm in his belief in 
the feasibility of a northeast passage. An- 
other expedition sent in the summer of 
1595 was an utter failure. A third, in 
1596, under Barentz and others, penetrated 
the polar waters beyond the eightieth 
parallel, and discovered and landed upon 
Spitzbergen. Two of the vessels rounded 
Nova Zembla, where they were ice-bound 
until the next year, their crews suffer- 
ing terribly. Barentz died in his boat in 
June, 1597, just at the beginning of the 
polar summer. His companions escaped 
and returned. Nothing more was at- 
tempted in this direction until the Dutch 
sent Henry Hupson (gq. v.), in 1609, to 
search for a northeast passage to India. 
It remained for a Swedish explorer to 
make the passage in a steamship in 1879, 


passing from the Arctic seas into the Pa- 
cifie Ocean, through Bering Strait. See 
Arctic EXPLoRATIONS, 

Northmen, Ture. The Scandinavians 
—-inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden—were called Northmen. They 
were famous navigators, and, in the ninth 
century, discovered Iceland and Greenland. 
In the tenth century a colony led by Eric 
the Red was planted in the latter coun- 
try (983). It is said that an adventurer 
named Bjarni discovered the mainland 
of North America in the tenth century 
(986). These people were chiefly from 
Norway, and kept up communication with 
the parent country. According to an 
Icelandic chronicle, Captain Lief, son of 
Eric the Red, sailed in a little Norwegian 
vessel (1001), with thirty-five men, to fol- 
low up the discovery of Bjarni, and was 
driven by gales to a rugged coast, sup- 
posed to have been Labrador. He ex- 
plored the shores southward to a more 
genial climate and a well-wooded coun- 
try, supposed to have been Nova Scotia, 
and then to another, still farther south, 
abounding in grapes, which he named 
Vinland, supposed to have been Massa- 
chusetts, in the vicinity of Boston. Lief 
and his crew built huts and wintered in 
Vinland, and returned to Greenland in 
the spring, his vessel loaded with timber. 
Thorwald, Lief’s brother, went to Vinland 
with thirty men in 1002, and wintered 
there in the vicinity of Mount Hope Bay, 
R. I., it is supposed. The next year he 
sent some of his men to examine the 
coasts, with the intention of planting a 
colony. They were gone all summer, and 
it is believed they went as far south as 
Cape May. In 1004 Thorwald explored 
the coast eastward, and was killed in a 
skirmish with the natives (see SKR#&- 
Lines), and the following year his com- 
panions returned to Greenland. 

Thorstein, a younger son of Kric,gsailed 
for Vinland with twenty-five companions 
and his young wife, Gudrida, whom he had 
married only a few weeks before. Adverse 
winds drove the little vessel on a desolate 
shore of Greenland, on the borders of 
Baffin Bay, where the company remained 
till spring. There Thorstein died, and 
sadly his young wife took his body back 
to Erie’s house. During the next summer 
Thorfinn Karlsefui, a rich Norwegian 
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living in Iceland, went to Greenland, fell 
in love with the young widow, Gudrida, 
and, with his bride and 160 persons (five 
of them young married women), sailed, 
in three ships, for Vinland, to plant a 
colony. They landed, it is supposed, in 
Rhode Island. Thorfinn remained in Vin- 
land about three years, where Gudrida 
gave birth to a son, whom they named 
Snorre, who became the progenitor of Al- 
bert Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculpt- 
or. Returning to Iceland, Thorfinn died 
there, and his widow and her son went, 
in turn, on a pilgrimage to Rome.  Ice- 
landie manuscripts mention visits to Vin- 
land in 1125, 1135, and 1147. About 1390 
Nicoto ZENO (q. v.), a Venetian, visited 
Greenland, and there met fishermen who 
had been on the coasts of America. A 
remarkable structure yet standing at 
Newport R. I. (q. v.), is supposed by 
some to have been erected by the North- 
men. Bishop Thorlack, of Iceland, a 
descendant of Gudrida, compiled a record 
of the voyages of the Northmen from the 
old chronicles. 

Northrop, Lucius BEtLiincer, military 
officer; born in Charleston, S. ©., Sept. 
8, 1811; graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1829; later practised 
medicine in Charleston; and was restored 
to the army when Jefferson Davis was 
Secretary of War. During the Civil War 
he was commissary-general of the Confed- 
erate army, and made Richmond his head- 
quarters till within a short time before 
the surrender of Lee. 

Northwestern Boundary. 
GON; SAN JUAN. 

Northwestern Territory, Tur. The 
Congress was in session in New York City 
while the convention that framed the na- 
tional Constitution was sitting in Phila- 
delphia. That body performed an act 
at that session second only in importance 
to the crowning act of the convention at 
Philadelphia. On July 11, 1787, a com- 
mittee, of which Nathan Dane, of Massa- 
chusetts, was chairman, reported “ An or- 
dinance for the government of the terri- 
tory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio.” This territory was limited to the 
ceded lands in that region. This report, 
embodied in a bill, contained a special 
proviso that the estates of all persons 
dying intestate in the territory should 


See ORE- 


be equally divided among all the children 
or next of kin in equal degree, thus strik- 
ing a fatal blow at the unjust law of 
primogeniture. It also provided and de- 
clared that “there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said ter- 
ritory, otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been fully convicted.” This ordinance was 
adopted on the 13th, after adding a clause 
relative to the reclamation of fugitives 
from labor, similar to that which was 
incorporated in the national Constitution 
a few weeks later. This ordinance, and 
the fact that Indian titles to 17,000,000 
acres of land in that region had lately been 
extinguished by treaty with several of the 
tribes (the Six Nations, Wyandottes, Dela- 
wares, and Shawnees), caused a sudden 
and great influx of settlers into the coun- 
try along the northern banks of the Ohio. 
The Northwest Territory so established 
included the present States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
It is estimated that within a year fol- 
lowing the organization of the territory 
full 20,000 men, women, and children 
passed down the Ohio River to become 
settlers upon its banks. See ORDINANCE 
oF 1787. 

Norton, CHAprrs, military officer; born 
in England in 1746; became a lieutenant- 
colonel in the British army in 1774; was © 
brevetted general in 1802; came to the © 
United States in 1779, and fought in the 
Revolutionary War, receiving honorable 
mention several times. He died in Eng- 
land, March 19, 1818. 

Norton, Cuartes Exrot, educator; born 
in Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 16, 1827; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1846, and 
entered mercantile business in Boston. 
In 1849 he shipped as supereargo for an 
East Indian voyage; and subsequently 
made several tours in Europe. In 1874 
he was chosen Professor of the History 
of Art at Harvard College, and held that 
post till 1898, when he resigned on ac- 
count of age. He is well known as an 
authority on art and as a Dante scholar. 
In 1862-68 he was editor of the North 
American Review. He has edited the Let- 
ters of James Russell Lowell; Writings 
of George William Curtis ; Correspondence 
of Carlyle and Emerson, and of Goethe 
and Carlyle; Letters of Thomas Carlyle; 
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Historical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages, ete. 

Norton, CHARLES STUART, naval officer ; 
born in Albany, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1836; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1855; and became rear-ad- 
miral and was retired in 1898. During 
the Civil War he served on blockading 
duty off Charleston, with the Potomac 
flotilla, and at Hampton Roads; took part 
in numerous engagements, including the 
battle of Port Royal, S. C.; was acting 
rear-admiral and commandant of the South 
Atlantic Station in 1894-96; and com- 
mandant of the Washington navy-yard in 
1896-98. 

Norton, Frank Henry, journalist; 
born in Hingham, Mass., March 20, 1836; 
assistant librarian in the Astor Library, 
1855; chief librarian of the Brooklyn Li- 
brary in 1866; subsequently engaged in 
journalism in New York City. Among his 
publications are Historical Register of the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876; the Paris 
Exposition, 1878; Life of Gen. W. S. Han- 
cock; Life of Alexander H. Stephens; 
Daniel Boone, ete. 


Norton, Joun, clergyman; born in 
Hertfordshire, England, May 6, 1606; 
became a Puritan preacher; settled in 


New Plymouth in 1635; and went to 
Boston in 1636, while the Hutchinsonian 
controversy (see HurcuInson, ANNE) was 
running high. He soon became minister 
of the church at Ipswich. In 1648 he as- 
sisted in framing the Cambridge Plat- 
form. He went with Governor Bradstreet 
to Charles II., after his restoration, to get 
a confirmation of the Massachusetts char- 
ter. A requirement which the King in- 
sisted upon—namely, that justice should 
be administered in the royal name, and 
that all persons of good moral character 
should be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
and their children to baptism—was very 
offensive to the colonists, who treated 
their agents who agreed to the require- 
ment with such coldness that it hastened 
the death of Norton, it is said. The first 
Latin prose book written in the country 
was by Norton—an answer to questions 
relating to church government. He also 
wrote a treatise against the Quakers, en- 
titled The Heart of New Bngland Rent 
by Blasphemies of the Present Generation. 
Norton encouraged the persecution of the 


Quakers, who declared that “by the im- 
mediate power of the Lord” he “was 


smitten and died.” He died in Bostcn, 
Mass., April 5, 1663. 
Norwood, Tromas Mason, jurist; 


born in Talbot county,Ga., April 26, 1830; 
graduated at Emory College in 1850; ad- 
mitted to the Georgia bar in 1852; served 
through the Civil War in the Confederate 
army; was United States Senator in 
1871-77; Representative in Congress in 
1885-89; and author of Plutocracy, or 
American White Slavery. 

Nott, Cuartes Cooper, jurist; born in 
Schenectady, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1827; grad- 
uated at Union College in 1848, and 
practised law in New York City till the 
Civil War broke out, when he entered 
the Union army as captain in the 5th 
Iowa Cavalry. He was commissioned colo- 
nel of the 176th New York Volunteers; 
was captured at the fall of Brashear, La., 
in June, 1863; and was held prisoner for 
thirteen months in Texas. On Feb. 22, 
1865, President Lincoln appointed him 
a judge of the court of claims, and on 
Nov. 23, 1896, he became its chief-justice. 
He is author of Mechanic’s Lien Laws; 
Sketches of the War; Sketches of Prison 
Camps; The Seven Great Hymns of the 
Medieval Church; Court of Claims Re- 
ports (32 volumes) ; and many pamphlets 
and magazine articles. 

Nott, Hnipnaet, clergyman; born in 
Ashford, Conn., June 25, 1773. Left an 
orphan while yet a boy, he lived with an 
uncle and taught school a few years. In 
1795 he was licensed to preach, and began 
his ministry in Cherry Valley, N. Y. Af- 
terwards he held a pastorate in Albany, 
N. Y.; and in 1804 he was elected pres- 
ident of Union College, Schenectady, which 
post he held until his death, Jan. 29, 
1866. Upwards of 3,700 students gradu- 
ated under his presidency. At the celebra- 
tion (1854) of the semi-centennial of his 
presidency between 600 and 700 of the 
alumini who had graduated under him 
were present. Dr. Nott gave much atten- 
tion to physical science, especially to the 
laws: of heat, and he invented a stove 
which was very popular for many years. 
He obtained about thirty patents for in- 
ventions in this department. Nott’s was 
the first stove constructed for burning 
anthracite coal, and was extensively used. 
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Nott, SamMUEL, missionary; born in 
Franklin, Conn., Sept. 11, 1788; was the 
last survivor of the first band of mission- 
aries sent out to India by the American 
board of foreign missions in 1812. He 
was ordained just before his departure. 
He returned in 1816, and continued to 
preach and teach school nearly the whole 
of the remainder of his life. He died in 
Hartford, June 1, 1869. 

Nourse, JosepH Everett, author; 
born in Washington, D. C., April 17, 
1819; graduated at Jefferson College 
in 1837; Professor of Ethics and English 
Studies in the United States Naval 
Academy in 1850-64; and of Mathematics 
in 1864-81. His publications include 
Astronomical and Meteorological Observa- 
tions; Memoir of the Founding and 
Progress of the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory; Narrative of the Second Arctic 
Exploration by Charles F. Hall; American 
Hezplorations in the Ice Zones, ete. 

Nova Caesarea. See New JERSEY. 

Nova Scotia. In 1632 Charles I. re- 
signed to Louis XIII. of France all claims 
to New France, Acapia (q. v.), and 
Canada, as the property of England. This 
restoration was fruitful of many ills to 
the English colonies and to England. 
Chalmers traces back to it the colonial 
disputes of later times and the American 
Revolution. The inhabitants of Nova 
Scotia were more in favor of the struggling 
Americans than were those of Canada. A 
large portion of them seemed desirous of 
linking their fortunes with the cause of 
the “ Bostonians,’ as the American pa- 
triots were called. They petitioned the 
Continental Congress on the subject of 
union, and opened communications with 
Washington; and Massachusetts was more 
than once asked to aid in revolutionizing 
that province. But its distance and weak- 
ness made such assistance impracticable. 
See CANADA. 

Nowell, Increase, colonist; born in 
England in 1590; sailed for Massachusetts 
with John Winthrop in 1630; was com- 
missioner of military affairs in 1632; and 
secretary of Massachusetts in 1644-49, 
He died in Boston, Mass., Nov. 1, 1655. 

Noyan, Cuarrtes Drestre AMABLE TRAN- 
QUILLE, military officer; born in Ruffee, 
France, in 1690; accompanied Bienville on 
his expedition to Pensacola; and after the 


capture of that post was placed in partial 
charge. The fort, however, soon fell into 
the hands of 900 newly arrived Spanish 
marines. Soon after Bienville with the 
aid of Indians recaptured the place. In 
1720-23 Noyan was appointed major of 
New Orleans; and in 1727 he established 
several colonies in western Mississippi. 
He died in New Orleans, La., in 1739. 

Noyes, Epwarp ForiteNsBeEE, military 
officer; born in Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 3, 
1832; graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1857; practised law in Cincinnati, O., 
until the Civil War broke out, when he 
entered the Union army, in which he 
served with distinction, becoming a brevet 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1865; 
was elected governor of Ohio in 1871; and 
was United States minister to France in 
1877-81. He died in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 
4, 1890. 

Noyes, Joun HuMpuHrRey, clergyman; 
born in Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 6, 1811; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1830; 
licensed to preach in 1833, and in 
the following year declared he had ex- 
perienced a “second conversion.” He 
founded a new sect called Perfectionists 
in Putnam county, Vt. After twelve years 
he imbibed some of the teachings of 
Fourier and persuaded his disciples to 
live in communities. In 1848 he went 
with his followers to Oneida, N. Y., where 
he established the Oneida Community. 
He taught that God had a dual body— 
male and female. The only successful com- 
munities, those founded at Oneida, N. Y., 
and Wallingford, Conn., adopted what 
was named “ complex marriage,” and lived 
in a “unity house.” Subsequently they 
were compelled to abandon “ complex 
marriage” and their number soon di- 
minished. Noyes published The Second 
Coming of Christ; History of American 
Socialism, ete. He died in Niagara Falls, 
Canada, April 13, 1886. 

Nugent, Str Grorae, military officer; 
born in Berkshire, England, June 10, 1757; 
served in the Revolutionary War; pro- 
moted major in 1782; took part in the 
bombardment of Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton in New York; and afterwards 
served in Connecticut and New Jersey. 
He died in Berkshire, England, March 
11, 1849. 

Nullification, a term used for the re- 
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fusal of a State to permit an act of the 
national Congress to be executed within 
its limits—the practical application of 
the doctrine of State supremacy and sov- 
ereignty. The opponents of the national 
Constitution were generally the adherents 
of the doctrine of State supremacy, or 
State sovereignty, and they took every 
occasion to assert that sovereignty. They 
opposed laws made by the national goy- 
ernment, and sometimes defied them. Ne- 
gotiations were set on foot by the gen- 
eral government in the spring of 1793 
with the Cherokee and Creek nations. 
In spite of the remonstrances of the Sec- 
retary of War, Governor Telfair, of Geor- 
gia, persisted in leading a body of mili- 
tia against warriors of an unoffending 
Creek town, killing several of them and 
capturing women and children. Telfair 
declared that he would recognize no 
treaty made by the United States with 
the Creeks in which Georgia commission- 
ers were not concerned. Similar defiance 
of national authority appeared in Massa- 
chusetts at about the same time. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided 
that a State was liable to be sued by 
individuals who might be citizens of an- 
other State. A process of that sort was 
soon afterwards commenced in Massachu- 
setts. As soon as the writ was served, 
Governor Hancock called the legislature 
together, and that body resolved to take 
no notice of the suit—ignore the decision 
of the national judiciary. The legislat- 
ure of Georgia passed an act subjecting 
to death “ without benefit of clergy” any 
United States marshal or other person 
who should presume to serve any process 
against that State at the suit of an in- 
dividual. 

The Kentucky resolutions of 1798 (see 
Kentucky) formulated the doctrine by 
saying that the Union was only a com- 
pact between sovereign States; that the 
government created by this compact was 
not made exclusive or final judge of the 
powers delegated to itself; but that, as 
in all other cases of compacts among par- 
ties having no common judge, each party 
has an equal right to judge for itself as 
well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress. To this the Virginia 
resolutions of 1799 added, “a nullification 
by those sovereignties [the States] of all 


unauthorized acts done under color of that 
instrument [the national Constitution] 
is the rightful remedy.” In the contro- 
versy over the AMERICAN Sysrem (gq. v.) 
in 1828 Virginia reasserted the right to 
construe the national Constitution for 
itself; and in 1832 South Carolina under- 
took to carry the doctrine into practical 
effect by an ordinance passed by a dele- 
gate convention chosen for the purpose, 
which declared the tariff acts of Congress 
to be null and void. The ordinance for- 
bade the collection of duties within the 
State; required all persons holding office 
under the State to take an oath to sup- 
port the ordinance on pain of vacating 
their office; pledged the people of the State 
to maintain the ordinance and not submit 
to force; and declared any acts of the 
general government to enforce the tariff, 
or to coerce the State, to be inconsistent 
with her longer continuance in the Union, 
and that she would proceed to organize 
a separate government forthwith. 

The State legislature, which met imme- 
diately after the adjournment of this con- 
vention, passed laws in support of the 
ordinance. Military preparations were 
immediately made in South Carolina, and 
civil war seemed inevitable. President 
Jackson promptly met the crisis with 
his usual vigor. He issued a proclama- 
tion, Dec. 10, 1832, in which he denied 
the right of any State to nullify an act 
of the national government, and warned 
those engaged in the movement in South 
Carolina that the laws of the United 
States would be enforced by military 


power if necessary. (For the text of this 
proclamation, see JACKSON, ANDREW.) 
This proclamation, written by Louis 


McLane, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
met the hearty response of every friend 
of the Union of whatever party. It was 
emphasized by ordering United States 
troops to Charleston and Augusta. Met 
by such boldness and determination on 
the part of the President, with such a 
loyal majority of the people of the Union 
behind him, the South Carolina nulli- 
fiers, though led by such able men as 
John C. Calhoun and Robert Y. Hayne, 
paused for a moment; but their zeal 
in the assertion of State supremacy did 
not for a moment abate. Every day the 
tempest - cloud of civil commotion grew 
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darker and darker, until at length Henry 
Clay, the founder of the American system 
which had produced this uproar, present- 
ed a compromise bill, Feb. 12, 1833, which 
provided for a gradual reduction of the 
obnoxious duties during the succeeding 
ten years. This compromise measure was 
accepted by both parties. It became a law 
March 3, 1833, and the discord between 
the North and South ceased for a while. 

Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, ALvAR. See 
CABEZA DE VACA. 

Nurse, Repecca, witcheraft victim; 
born in Yarmouth, England, in February, 
1621; emigrated to Salem, Mass., with her 
husband, Francis, in 1678, and was im- 
prisoned for practising “certain detesta- 
ble arts called witchcraft” early in 1692. 
Her trial took place on June 29, and al- 
though public opinion was against her, 
the jury declared her “not euilty.” The 
judges would not accept this verdict, and 
pointed out to the jurors that she had 
spoken in her trial of a certain witch who 
had testified against her as “one of our 
company.” She stated that the woman 
to whom she had referred was imprisoned 
with her on the same accusation. The 
jury withdrew again and found her guilty, 
and she was hanged, July 19, 1692. 

Nurses, TRAINING ScHooLts ror, insti- 
tutions established for the thorough train- 
ing of men and women, but more es- 
pecially the latter, for professional nurses. 
The oldest of these in the United States 
was established in Philadelphia in 1828, 
and there was no general movement for 
founding others till 1873. In 1880 a larger 
number were established than in any pre- 
ceding year, and since then, with the 
growth of large cities, the organization 
of new and the extension of existing pub- 
lic and private hospitals have led to such 
an increase in the number of training 
schools that at the close of the school 
year 1898-99 there was a total of 393 
schools in operation, with 10,018 stu- 
dents. The training course comprises 
from two to four years, according to lo- 
cality, and is designed to fit students to 
take full charge of the severest forms 
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of sickness under the sole direction of 
the attending physician. Graduates re- 
ceive from $3 a day upward, according 
to their experience, the gravity of cases 
to which they are called, and the finan- 
cial ability of their employer. 

Nuttall, Tuomas, scientist; born in 
Yorkshire, England, in 1786; emigrated to 
the United States in 1808; travelled over 
the entire United States and Canada east 
of the Rocky Mountains; was appointed 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
in 1822. Among his works are A Journey 
im Arkansas in 1819; Ornithology of the 
United States and Canada; The North 
American Sylva; North American Plants, 
ete. He died in St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 
England, Sept. 10, 1859. 

Nuttall, Zevia (Mrs.), archeologist; 
born in San Francisco; was educated in 
Paris, Italy, and Germany, and at Bed- 
ford College, London; has travelled exten- 
sively and made a special study of the 
languages and antiquities of Mexico and 
of ancient picture writings. She is well 
known on account of her researches in 
Mexican archeology. She is an honora- 
ry special assistant of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, and holds membership in the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Philosophical 
Society, besides several foreign and Ameri- 
ean scientific societies. She is the author 
of several notable papers embodying the 
results of original researches in Mexican 
archeology. She has also made a large 
ethnological and archxological collection 
in Russia for the: University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nye, JAMES WARREN, lawyer; born in 
De Ruyter, N. Y., June 10, 1814; re- 
ceived an academical education and began 
practising law in Madison county, N. Y. 
In 1861 he was appointed governor of 
Nevada Territory, where he greatly aid- 
ed in holding the far Western States and 
Territories from seceding at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and in 1865 and 1867 
was elected United States Senator from 
Nevada. He died in White Plains, N. Y., 
Dec. 25, 1876. 
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